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The Perfect Democracy of the 
Roman Empire 


CHESTER G. STARR, JR. 


HE title of this essay is in a sense ironical, for the inhabitants of the 

Roman Empire did not fail to recognize that they were subject to the 
will of one man, over whom there was no practical control save that of force. 
Quite widely the subjects felt that they did not have political liberty, and 
some drew the conclusion that they lived in slavery. Such persons, however, 
were hasty to add that the slavery of the Roman Empire was preferable to 
any democracy or put other qualifications on their general line of thought. 
Some subjects of the Empire, as this essay will show, even wound up with 
the idea that the rule of one man, provided he were just, was really a perfect 
democracy. Although these remarks will be confined to the Roman Empire, 
the corruption of political terms which we shall find cannot but remind one 
of current Russian arguments. 

To understand the men of the second and third centuries after Christ 
who talked of the perfect democracy, we must consider briefly the earlier 
meanings of the term democracy and the course of development of the new 
system of government set up by Augustus. In the first century s.c. neither 
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the Greek demokratia nor its Latin equivalent, libertas, meant precisely what 
their English equivalents do today. During the Hellenistic Age demokratia 
no longer necessarily connoted a system of direct popular control like that 
of Periclean Athens, but had come in practice to be applicable to any gov- 
ernment which was not openly monarchical. At Rome itself libertas was a 
prized possession of the individual citizen in the sense of his private rights 
as a free Roman, but these rights rested in the end upon the structure of 
the state. So the term libertas had a broad political meaning when applied 
to the state as a whole. All Romans in the late Republic agreed that the 
liberty of the Roman state rested in the facts that the magistrates were 
elected annually and checked each other in colleges of two or more, the 
laws were supreme and controlled all citizens equally, and the power rested 
technically in the hands of the people.* 

Beyond this point lay argument. On the one side was the ent which 
was trying to break the monopoly of office enjoyed by a narrow aristocracy. 
This group, the populares, had held since the days of the Gracchi that lib- 
erty required among other things wide powers for the tribunate as against 
the senate, the appeal to the people for decision if a Roman citizen were 
capitally accused, secret balloting, and the election of magistrates on the 
basis of merit rather than inherited position (dignitas)? The senatorial 
group, entrenched in a commanding position, had given to the term Libertas 
in its constitutional sense quite a different meaning, which was dominant 
on down into the Empire. To this element libertas consisted in the power 
of the senators to run the state without interference, to exercise their vaunted 
authority (auctoritas); the people were to do little beyond choosing which 
noble they wished to zollow.* Resting on a widespread, old Roman prejudice 
against individualism particularly in the lower classes, the aristocracy argued 
that liberty lay between servitude to one person and license, by which they 
' meant undue activity by the people; and so a common adjunct to the noun 
libertas is such an adjective as modica.* Liberty unlimited by authority turned 
into license, but conversely when the authority of the senate had full sway 


1On the Hellenistic meaning of demokratia cf. J.A.O. Larsen in Classical Philology, XL 
(1945), 88-91; David Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton, 1950), pp. 57 ff. On the 
Roman concept cf. Hans Kloesel, Libertas (Diss, Breslau, 1935), pp. 24-30; Ernst Meyer, 
Rômischer Staat und Staatsgedanke (Zurich, 1948), pp. 221 ff.; Ch. Wirszubski, Libertas as a 
Political Idea at Rome during the Late Republic and Early Principate (Cambridge, Eng., 1950), 
PP. 3-30. 

2Kloesel, pp. 39-47; Wirszubski, pp. 31-65. 

3 Ample analysis of this attitude will be found in Kloesel, pp. 8-16, 26, 36-47; Friedrich 
W. First, Die Bedeutung der Auctoritas (Diss. Marburg, 1934); Richard Heinze, “Auctoritas,” 
Hermes, LX (1925), 348-66. As Cicero, De leg.3.24-25, says, the liberty of the people consists 
in letting themselves be governed by the auctoritas principum. 

#Numerous examples in Kloesel, pp. 12-15, e.g., Livy 24.25.8 and especially Valerius 
Maximus 6.2. 
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then the Roman state enjoyed liberty and in Greek could be called a 
demokratia. To Cicero a secret ballot was permissible if the common man 
showed his ballot to “some excellent and serious citizen” before depositing it.* 
In point of fact, the Roman system allowed little initiative or freedom of 
expression to the people when they assembled on official occasions; even 
though the populares managed to get themselves into office at various points 
in the struggle of the first century 8.c., this situation was not much changed. 
In the Roman Republic government might be for the people, at least in theory, 
but it was scarcely by the people; genuine political freedom existed only for 
the upper elements. 

As many of the historians of the Empire looked back, they judged that 
the battles of Philippi (42 8.c.) marked the end of democracy or liberty in 
the senatorial sense. Brutus and Cassius, the assassins of Caesar, talked much 
of freedom. They struck a coin bearing the words “Ides of March” with a 
liberty: cap between two daggers, a clear argument that by their murder of 
Caesar on that date they had liberated the fatherland. Their watchword at 
Philippi was libertas. Athens, in erecting bronze images of the two, delib- 
erately placed the statues beside the group of the earlier tyrannicides Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton. Cicero might be dubious because the liberators 
had not really restored the power of the senate, and we today may feel 
that liberty to Brutus meant the opportunity to exploit the provinces at 
48 per cent yearly compound interest;* but the fall of Brutus and Cassius at 
Philippi to such contemporary historians as Asinius Pollio and to most later 
writers was the turning point. 

Thus Appian, Florus, Dio Cassius, and Plutarch all borrow from Pollio 
his conviction that the war of Philippi was a contest of democracy and 
monarchy. The battles of this war decided the fate of Rome, and, says 
Appian dryly, “they have riot gone back to democracy yet.”” In later battles 
(as between Octavian and Antony) the Roman people merely determined 
who was to be their master, but never again did the Roman world enjoy 
absolute freedom of speech. Yet Dio and Florug agree in saying that the 
result, though slavery, was desirable since Octavian won.® 

Cicero, De leg.3.38-39. Cf. also his statement, Pro L. Flacco 16, that Greece fell because 
of “immoderate liberty and the license of the public assemblies.” All quotations in the follow- 
ing pages are from the Loeb Library (by permission of Harvard University Press), unless other- 
is po Ga 47.25.3 and BMC Roman Republic 2, 479-80; Dio Cassius 47.43.1, 47.20.43 
Cicero, Ad fam. 11.7.2., Ad. Att.t 4.14. 

7 Appian, B.C.4.127, 138; also 4.69, 91, 97-98, 133. 

8 Dio Cassius 47.39, cf.47.42.3-5, 47.32.2. Florus 2.14. Also Plutarch, Compar. Demet. et 
Ant, 2.1-2; Lactantius, Div. Inst. 7.15.14-16, who quotes Seneca (probably the Elder, cf. 


Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum, XIX, 633) as saying “amissa enim libertate, 
3 £ 
quam Bruto duce et auctore dejenderat . . ”’ On Pollio see Elizabeth D, Pierce, A Roman Man 
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The cry of liberty certainly was much raised in the years around Philippi. 
_ Appian, in recounting the events of 43 s.c., tells a story about the senate’s 
consultation with Etruscan diviners after numerous prodigies; the oldest 
diviner, so-the tale runs, announced “that the kingly rule of former times 
was coming back, and that they would all be slaves except only himself, 
whereupon he closed his mouth and held his breath till he was dead.”* Both 
Lucius Antony and Mark Antony revived the cry against Octavian, but both 
failed.*” By 30 s.c. men of the senatorial side like Asinius Pollio, viewing 
Octavian’s absolute mastery of the Roman world, might well have argued 
that Octavian had destroyed libertas, and even that he had enslaved Rome. 

Such a conclusion was not one that Octavian could easily admit.” In the 
provinces he was already being hailed because he had brought an end to war 
and extortion; but the provinces did not as yet matter politically.” What did 
matter politically was the upper class of Rome, and to convince this group he 
was a liberator was not so simple. Yet it was essential. Octavian could 
look back to the fate of his great-uncle Caesar, who had openly accepted a 
position of autocracy at the eventual cost of his life.** Caesar, a relentlessly 
logical person, had quite ignored the power of tradition; Octavian realized 
more clearly the intense, if intangible, belief of Rome that it was the seat of 
liberty.** Again, Octavian wished to tap the strength of the senatorial class 
to help him carry the burden of governing the Empire, but could not hope 
to do so as a master ruling over conscious slaves. 

The result was the dramatic gesture of 27 s.c., when Octavian returned 
his power to the senate and so “restored” the Republic. The senate in turn 
handed back to him some of this power in legal form and gave him the title 
of Augustus. The precise steps in the development of his system, the Princi- 





of Letters, Gaius Asinius Pollio (New York, 1922); his attachment to libertas appears in his 
letter to Cicero, Ad Fam.10.31. See now J. André, Asinius Pollion (Paris, 1949). 

8 Appian, B.C.4.4; cf. also 3.90 and Dio Cassius 46.32.1, 46.34.4-5. 

10 Lucius, Appian, B.C.5.30-31, 39, 43, 45; Mark, Dio Cassius 50.7.1, 50.22.4. Cf. Kenneth 
Scott, “The Political Propaganda of 44-30 B.c.,” Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 
XI (1933), 7-49. 

11He fined the Nursians severely for burying their dead of the Perusine War under the 
inscription, “they died for liberty” (Suet. Aug.12, Dio Cassius 48.13.6); this attitude could not 
be allowed to spread publicly, 

12In Egypt Augustus was called Zeus Eleutherios; cf. Lily Ross Taylor, The Divinity of 
the Roman Emperor (Middletown, 1931), pp. 143, 270. Cf. also Philo, Leg. 146~47; Suet. Aug. 
hae where Alexandrian merchants praise Augustus because “libertate atque fortunis per illum 
ruir 

13 As Kloesel, pp. 48-51, points out, Caesar paid little attention to the word libertas, Only 
in B.C.1.22 did he claim to have crossed the Rubicon to restore the tribunes and “ut se et 
populum Romanum factione paucorum oppressum in libertatem vindicaret.” For other examples 
of similar phrases in the late Republic, cf. Wirszubski, p. 103. 

14E.g., Cicero, Phil.3.36, 6.19 (“aliae nationes seruitutem pati possunt, populi Romani est 
propria libertas’), 10.20, etc. 
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pate, and its division of powers between the ruler and the senate need not 
be detailed here; the essential point is his effort to impress his contemporaries, 
and posterity as well, with the compatibility of his structure and the old 
concept of libertas. His new constitutional position of a “first citizen” whose 
authority was voluntarily accepted by all was a most difficult one to main- 
tain, for both friends and enemies tried to push him toward open absolut- 
ism; but Augustus was one of the most deft politicians the world has seen. 
For the next forty-one years to his death in a.p. 14 he succeeded in balancing 
himself among these pressures, and strove insistently to establish the idea 
that the Principate was not slavery but rather a mystic rejuvenation of the 
Roman race along traditional lines.** 

The contemporaries of Augustus tended to accept this idea, at least 
outwardly, both because of his skill in mollifying all elements and because 
of their gratitude for the cessation of those wars which had nearly wrecked 
the Mediterranean world.** Yet beneath the surface, and more openly after 
his death, one can detect a realization of the fact that the Principate was 
essentially the rule of one man. Even in the lifetime of Augustus there were 
surreptitious attacks by canard and by rumor on the principle of monarchy 
he embodied.” The greatest jurist of the Augustan Age, M. Antistius Labeo, 
“remembered the liberty in which he had been born” and stalked about 
Rome in grim defiance of the new system.** Nor did Augustus succeed, 
despite all his shrewd efforts, in determining what later generations thought 
of him. At the beginning of the Annals Tacitus bitterly sums up Augustus’ 
reign as a secret subversion of the Republic and establishment of slavery; 
then, on Augustus’ death, “consuls, senators, and equestrians rushed into 
slavery” by taking an oath to Tiberius.*® Generally in the later historians 
Augustus did obtain acceptance as a clement, moderate ruler, as we can see 
in the books of Dio Cassius on his Principate, yet with all his benignity 
Augustus was an autocrat to Dio’s eyes, and this is the tone of almost every 
later writer. The Empire began when Augustus took the power in his own 

15Cf, the bibliography in Cambridge Ancient History, X, 914-16, to which may be added 
Meyer, Rômischer Staat und Staatsgedanke, pp. 330~57; Michael Grant, From Imperium to 
Auctoritas (Cambridge, 1946), pp. 424 f£.; André Magdelain, Auctoritas Principis (Paris, 1947), 
esp. pp. 37 ff. I personally find the remarks of Eduard Norden, Neue Jahrbächer, VIE (1901), 
260-65, 314, more penetrating than most of the discussion on the spirit of the Augustan system. 

16 His restoration of the Republic is directly accepted in Laudatio Turiae (Dessau 8393 
2.35); and the Praeneste Fasti for the Ides of January (Corpus inscriptionum latinarum, 12, 
á net Claud.1.4-5; cf. the speech of Livia in Dio Cassius 55.14.6, which Dio took from 
some first-century source. 

18Porphyry ad Hor. Sat.1.3.82, “memor libertatis, in qua natus erat, multa contumaciter 
adversus Caesarem dixisse et fecisse dicitur CE Aulus Gellius, N.4.13.12.3-4; Suet.dug.54; 


Dio Cassius 54.15.7-8. 
19 Ann.1.7.1, CÉ,1,2.1, 1.3.7. 1.8.7, 1.46.4, 1.81.33 Hist.1.50. 
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hands, and the emperor was an autocrat;* nor can one entirely overlook 


- the undercurrent of opinion that Augustus had really secured his rule by fear. 
Septimius Severus, for instance, sent shudders down the spines of his sena- 
torial audience by dilating on the desirable cruelty of Augustus, Sulla, and 
Marius.” | 

Those persons who thought of libertas as meaning government of the 
Roman state by the senators and magistrates, with minor participation by the 
people, must necessarily have rejected the equation of Principate=liberty 
which later rulers usually tried to uphold.” In A.D. 41, on the murder of Gaius, 
the senate itself, or a part of it at least, tried to abolish the Principate under 
the rallying cry of libertas, but the effort failed through the disunity of the 
senate and the oppesition of the praetorian guard and the people. Shortly 
thereafter, in the reign of Nero, the bold young poet Lucan wrote a poem 
attacking the Principate as slavery. Lucan, indeed, pushed the end of liberty 
back to the victory cf Caesar over Pompey, and especially to the fall of Cato 
the Just; perhaps Augustus was too sacred a figure to accuse directly, but 
then again Lucan felt, as others, that after the days of Sulla and Marius, “the 
sun of freedom with all its endless store of blessings was constantly drawing 
nearer to its setting.””* Tacitus also thought of liberty at times in the old 
Republican sense, and so considered the Principate to be slavery, at least until 
Nerva Caesar “mingled two formerly alien ideas, principate and liberty.” 

By the time of Tacitus, however, the term libertas was undergoing a 
subtle shift of meaning, as a result of which we must stop éach time we 
meet this word in imperial writers to determine what it means in the con- 
text. At times it continues to be a shorthand symbol for the system of govern- 
ment of the late Republic, but more and more frequently it indicates purely 
personal private freedom which is extended for the senatorial class to include 
also general freedom of speech in the senate house and outward respect for 

20 Velleius Paterculus 2.89.3~4 is the only writer I know who accepted Augustus’ claims 
at face value after his death. One of the better modern appreciations of the autocracy of the 
Empire may be found in the delightful study by Harold Mattingly, The Man in the Roman 
Street (New York, 1947). 

21Dio 75.8.1; cf. Appian, B.C.1.5, and above all Seneca’s (?) play Octavia, where Nero is 
made to expound the view that Augustus consolidated the Empire by fear (“continuit imperium 
metus” 1.526). E 

22]n “Der Prinzipat und die Freiheit,” Symbola Coloniensia (Cologne, 1949), pp. 113-41, 
Lothar Wickert has collected a great mass of evidence for the rulers” claims that they supported, 
and embodied libertas. 

28 Theodor Mommsen, History of Rome (New York, 1895), IV, 155. Lucan, Phars. 
2.301—3, 2.318—19, 5.665-68, 7.432-33, '7.579-81, 9.204-206 with 2.68~224 on Sulla and 
Marius; cf, Florus 2.13.2: Dio Cassius 41.17.3, 41.53; Appian, B.C.2.77; Tacitus, Hist. 2.38. 
Note also the remarks by various rhetoricians on slavery in Seneca, Suas. 6 and 7. 

24 Agr. 3; on the variety of meanings of libertas in Tacitus, cf. Wirszubski, pp. 160-67, 


who notes that in the main it denotes “the individual will and courage to be free” and so to 
maintain one’s dignity as a senator in the face of absolutism. 
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senatorial dignity by the ruler. The variation in meaning is nicely expressed 
in the trial of the consular Thrasea Paetus under Nero. Charged, whether 
correctly or not need not concern us here, with attempting to overthrow the 
Empire so as to restore the old senatorial libertas, Thrasea Paetus and his 
associated defendants were accused of really overthrowing liberty in the 
sense of private freedom (i.c., the inhabitants of the Empire were sure of 
their personal freedom only so long as the emperor ruled). By the early 
second century general acceptance of the new meaning of liberty had pro- 
ceeded so far that Pliny the Younger usually employed the term in this sense 
in his famous Panegyric of Trajan, delivered by senatorial directive before 
the ruler and senate. So the orator saw nothing ironical in praising Trajan 
for his order to the senate “to resume liberty”; when we use the freedom he 
gave, continues Pliny, he will know we are being obedient to him.” 

In its shift of meaning the word libertas merely bowed to the facts, just 
as the senators bowed with Pliny before their “prince most similar to the 
gods.” Quite simply, the Empire was an autocracy, and its subjects recognized 
the fact beneath all legal trappings. It is true that the provinces were pros- 
perous, that the Mediterranean world enjoyed peace, order, and security as 
never before, that the emperors tolerated provincial idiosyncrasies and 
respected the private liberty of the ordinary subject; but none of these facts 
really bears on the issue.” At most they secured wide adhesion to the imperial 
system so that there was little outright revolt or even merely vocal opposition. 
The tragic dissatisfaction of the Jews, the witty slurs of the Alexandrian 
mob, the suspicion of Roman ways by professional Hellenists—all these 
were in the large view incidental and inevitable.” 

But oh the political level power in the Roman Empire lay in the hands 
of one man, supported by the armed forces, and all intrigue for position, 
honor, or money eddied about his person. Again, good and bad emperors 
alike carefully controlled the expression of political opinion. Precedent for 
their control of thought might be derived from the Hellenistic monarchies, 
but a precedent lay even closer at hand in the senatorial distinction between 


25 Tac.Ann.16.22.8; Pliny, Pan.66.2-4, 67.2, 78.3. Cf. the analysis of Trajanic liberty in 
Henry Bardon, Les empereurs et les lettres latines (Paris, 1940), pp. 384 ff. 

26As one reads some of the more enthusiastic descriptions of the Romanization of the 
Roman Empire, one wonders what a materially-minded archaeologist will conclude 2000 years 
from now in his Report on Excavations at Magnitogorsk, or his Preliminary Study of the 
Buried Cities of Kazakstan. After dealing with the obvious evidence of great advances in the 
early twentieth century, after restoring and publishing the eulogies of Joseph Stalin, and 
perhaps after recovering a fragmentary copy of the fair-sounding Soviet constitution of 1936, will 
our archaeologist be able to understand and fit in his picture of Russian civilization the occasional 
cries of “Slavery” which may have been transmitted to his era? 

27 The evidence is compactly assembled in Harald Fuchs, Der geistige Widerstand gegen 
Rom in der antiken Welt (Berlin, 1938). 
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liberty and license which had muzzled the lower classes during much of the 
Republic.” Now, however, the precedent was turned against the aristocracy 
itself. 

During the Empire it is frequently difficult to hear the muted voices of 
opposition.** Physical tokens of opinion—statues, arches, temples, and so 
on—could usually be erected only on approval of the ruler; the possibility of 
downright opposition in lasting inscriptions was slight (at least we have 
none!). The last expression of nonimperial ideas on coins comes under 
Augustus; thereafter even the senatorial aes coinage moves within the frame- 
work of imperial policy. The great libraries of Rome were under imperial 
control, and books disapproved by the ruler might not find an entrance. The 
pressure of the imperial system on literature and the stage may surely not be 
estimated solely by the obvious flattery of court poets on the one hand nor 
by the record of suppression, exile, and execution of erring writers under the 
“bad emperors,” for though other rulers were widely tolerant there were 
always bounds beyond which one should not go.” Not only were there 
bounds; emperors at times also established goals, and in quite shamelessly 
frank fashion.** Action by the senate degenerated in the second and third 
centuries into the rhythmical acclamation of the emperor’s slightest wish. 
Especially distressing even to contemporaries of the imperial system was its 
secrecy, which made it impossible for the politically conscious elements to 
form a solid judgment on foreign policy, finances, or anything else of political 
significance.*? 

Legally the rulers from Augustus on had wide powers to put down any 
“improper” uses of arms or force,” and to prevent such action they had not 
only an army and navy but also an extensive secret police. Politically signifi- 
cant persons—of wealth, family, or culture—had always to watch what they 
said, in varying degrees depending on the nature of their ruler; but Dio was, I 


28Cf, Tenney Frank, “Naevius and Free Speech,” American Journal of Philology, XLVIII 
(1927), 105-10; Laura Robinson, Freedom of Speech in the Roman Republic (Baltimore, 1940), 
with the interesting review by Arnaldo Momigliano in Journal of Roman Studies, XXXII (1942), 
120-24. The line of Ennius, “palam muttire plebeio piaculum est” (Festus, p. 145) may be 
ee from a Greek source but it is quoted by Phaedrus, 3 Epilogue 34, as apposite to Roman 
conditions. 

29T plan to assemble the abundant material on this point in a forthcoming work. 

8°So Horace, Saf.2.1.10-20 and Suet.Aug.89.3, under Augustus; Trajan banned his praise 
on the stage (Pliny, Paz.54.2); and so on. 

51 As in the letter of Lucius Verus to Fronto, laying down how he wanted his part in the 
Parthian War treated (Fronto, Loeb edition, 2, 196). 

82Dio Cassius 53.19, 53.22.3-4, 54.24.73 Tac.dnn.13.51.1, Hist.1.1, 4.40; Suet.dug. 36.1; 
Pliny, Pan.20.5, 

38The material on the Leges Iuliae de vi publica et privata is conveniently assembled by 
B. Biondi in Acta Divi Augusti, 1 (Rome, 1945), 129-40. 
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think, right in saying that Rome, i.e., the upper classes, never had absolute 
freedom of thought again after Philippi.** 

Under the bad rulers, volunteer informers flourished, and amateur agents 
provocateurs laid traps for the unwary in the.hope of financial reward, but 
apart from this not always trustworthy group of scoundrels there seems to 
have existed a web of imperial agents. Since the personnel for this net was 
largely detached for the purpose from military units, -its existence is not 
always clear, and its strength probably fluctuated greatly; but 1 doubt that it 
was ever completely dispersed even by mild rulers. Under the efficient or 
“good emperors” of the second century, at the latest, a nucleus for the secret 
police was established in the form of the detested frumentarii; both good 
rulers like Hadrian and poor ones like Caracalla are reported to have been 
quite interested in the activities of their major subjects as reported by these 
frumentarii. The agency was abolished by Diocletian, to the universal rejoicing 
of the Empire; but just as OGPU gave way to NKVD, so the Roman 
emperors soon set up a new, even more carefully organized spy system in the 
agentes in rebus 3 

The activities of the secret police are not often noted by our historians, 
nor are its methods fully revealed; but this silence proves little beyond cau- 
tion. We are told that the soldiers detailed for the purpose sometimes wore 
civilian clothes. Epictetus warns against casual conversations in Rome: 


A soldier, dressed like a civilian, sits down by your side, and begins to speak 
ill of Caesar, and then you too, just as though you had received from him some 
guarantee of good faith in the fact he began the abuse, tell likewise everything 
you think, and the next thing is—you are led off to prison in chains,3* 


Another engaging story is reported by Philostratus. When his hero, 
Apollonius, came to Rome, he lodged at an inn near a city gate. Here he and 
his comrades met a drunken fellow with a smooth voice, hired by some 
unspecified source to go about Rome singing Nero's songs. “Anyone who 
neglected to listen to him or refused to pay him for his music, he had the 


34 Although Philostratus is always to be suspected of exaggeration, his remark in Apollonius 
8.7 (p. 321 Kayser) certainly has its modern corroboration: “To live in a city, where there are 
so many eyes to see and so many ears to hear things which are and which are not, is a serious 
handicap for anycne who desires to play at revolution, unless he be wholly intent upon his own 
death. On the contrary it prompts prudent and sensible people to walk slowly even when 
engaged in wholly permissible pursuits.” 

35 Theodor Mommsen, Römisches Strafrecht (Leipzig, 1899), pp. 297-322; Otto Hirschfeld, 
“Die Sicherheitspolizei im römischen Kaiserreich,” Sitzungsberichte Berlin Akad, Kist.-Phil. 
Klasse, 1893, 421-41; Otto Fiebiger s.v. frumentari in PW (1912); P.K. Baillie Reynolds, “The 
Troops Quartered in the Castra Peregrinorum,” Journal of Roman Studies, XIN (1923), 168-89. 

86 Epictetus, Disc.4.13.5; cf, Tac.Hist.1.85, 
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right to arrest for violating Nero’s majesty.”*" Though the story may be fabri- 
cated, the atmosphere scarcely could be entirely fictitious. 

Though we may believe that this police was not as efficient as the various 
Gestapos of our modern, advanced civilization, we can still see some of the 
same methods. Going out at night, at least in some places and at some times, 
required a special permit. Again, we have references to arrests by night, when 
men’s energies are lowest. The islands of the Aegean, like the Lipari Islands 
under Mussolini, were probably never empty of exiles from the days of 
Augustus. The chances, moreover, of escaping the imperial dragnet do not 
seem to have been very good, judging from the cases reported. One Rubrius 
Fabatus, who tried to flee from Rome to the Parthians under Tiberius, got no 
farther than the Straits of Messina before being caught and dragged back 
by a centurion; Dio Cassius reports at length the efforts of Sextus Quintilius 
Condianus to go “underground” in the reign of Commodus, and adds that 
though no man knew whether or not he was slain in the chase he never 
turned up again.** 

In blunt truth the princeps was a ruler of unrestrained power, so long as 
the expression of that power, the army, supported him; and his only limits 
were those he might impose on himself through his own nature or through 
outside encouragement.?” Nevertheless the emperors tried, in the main, to 
make the situation as comfortable as possible for their subjects and to mask 
the truth; the formalities of the court came only slowly into the Roman 
Empire, and then often against the will of the ruler. Most emperors allowed 
a wide freedom of speech as long as their position was not endangered. It 
was possible, for instance, to state quite bluntly that areas added to the 
Roman Empire lost their liberty and were enslaved.* It was usually possible 
to accuse earlier rulers of being despots and masters over slaves. It was often 
permitted to sigh for the old Republic and to intimate more or less directly 
that liberty was dead. But rarely was it advisable for a prominent writer or 
orator to accuse the current emperor of being a despot or to dilate on his 
own position of slavery. 


37 Philostratus, Apollonius 4.39 (p.158 Kayser); Apollonius bought him off. In 7.27 (p.282 
Kayser) stool pigeons appear in prison. 

88Dio Cassius 72.6 (cf. SHA vita Commodi 4.9). Fabatus: Tac. Ann. 6.14.3-4. Night 
police: Epictetus, Disc.3.12.15; Philo, In Flaccum 111 (with notes of Box ad loc.). Night 
arrest: Tac. Ann.2.40.4; Herodian 1.9.8, 2.1.5-7; Philo, In Flaccum 110-15. 

39 Marcus Aurelius so exhorted himself not to become Caesarified, Med.6.30, cf.1.17.3. The 
speech of Maecenas in Dio is in my opinion at once a revelation of how autocratic the imperial 
system could be and an attempt to persuade the ruler to limit himself voluntarily; so too 
Seneca, De clementia, and frequently elsewhere. Wirszubski, pp. 124~53, has an interesting 
analysis of the troubles in the first century after Christ as revolving about the effort to limit the 
ruler and rightly points out the significance of clemency as opposed to justice. 

40So Tacitus frequently (Agricola and Germania passim; Hist.2.17, 4.17, 67, etc.); 
Josephus, BI. 2.355-90 (Agrippa’s speech); Dio Cassius 54.24.3, 56.14.4, 62.3-6 (Boadicea); 
eto, 
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Nor, quite apart from the question of safety in such a stand, is it likely 
that the average person in the Roman Empire wished to proclaim himself 
a slave, and so to destroy his own self-respect. The result of this human desire 
for what we may term self-deception, when coupled with the mild sway of 
many rulers, led to an interesting development of imperial political theory. It 
was impossible to deny that the ruler really was an autocrat, but it was pos- 
sible to embellish this statement with either of two elaborations. 

The first, and more direct, was to add to the admission of autocracy “and 
a good thing too.” Democracy, as the rule of the masses, had rarely been 
praised by Republican thinkers; in the Roman Empire men generally dis- 
trusted the judgment of the people, called them easily swayed, and otherwise 
delivered many of the stock arguments against the democratic system. Appian, 
for instance, interjects after the word democracy the remark “a specious 
name indeed, but always hurtful.” Pliny argues that it is better to serve a 
princeps than “discordant liberty” (libertas discors); he clearly would reject 
the idea that one should take liberty because it is discordant. Looking back 
from Olympian distance in time and attitude, St. Augustine judiciously 
observed that Augustus deprived the Romans of liberty, “a liberty, indeed, 
which in their own judgment was no longer glorious, but full of broils and 
dangers, and which now was quite enervated and languishing.”* 

As the last two citations suggest, one must put this Xbertas-demokratia in 
its historical context to understand the revulsion felt against it. When the 
people of the Roman Empire looked back at the bloody death throes of the 
Republic, they did so with a feeling of horror. Even to such a man as Tacitus 
the term libertas seemed merely a disguise for license and disorder.“ The 
insubordination of the armies was a curse which no one wished to see again, 
and the nonsenatorial elements learned a distrust of the rapacious, quarrel- 
some senatorial class from the later Republic which carried on down into the 
Empire.* Better by far was it to have the rule of one than of many, if the 
many were to be the senators or the army. 

In the choice between autocracy and the imperial prosperity on the one 
side and freedom in the Republican sense on the other, the inhabitants of 
the Roman Empire almost universally chose autocracy. Whenever the auto- 
cratic system seemed endangered, as in the last days of Augustus or when 
Gaius fell desperately sick, the people slumped into blackest fear; only rarely 


#1 Appian, B.C.4.133; Dio Cassius 44.2, 47.39, 52.14, 53.10.1, 54.6.1, 56.39.5; Pliny, Pan. 
32.2; Augustine, De civ. Dei 3.21. See also the varied attacks of Horace on the mob in Car. 
1.1.7, 1.35.25, 2.2.17-21, 3.1.1., 3.8.25; Epp.1.1.76. 

42 Tac.Dial.40.5-6 (Maternus); cf. Dio Cassius 56.39 (Tiberius). 

48 A senator like Pliny could express his relief that a ruler existed to care for the Empire, 
as in Epp.3.20, 4.25, 6.19. 
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could rebels gain enough support to upset the current emperor and so intro- 
duce the danger of new civil wars. And so, when the senatorial class on the 
death of Gaius made its most determined and last real effort-to get out of 
what it called slavery, the effort shattered. People and soldiers alike were 
unwilling to see bloodshed once more in Rome, and the people suspected 
the purity of the senatorial battle cry libertas.* 

Distrust of democracy led to an acceptance and justification of autocracy, 
largely on the material plane of order and prosperity. The justification, 
revolving about the distinction between a tyrant and a just ruler, may be 
found in many places, but is perhaps nowhere better put than by Seneca the 
Younger in his essay to Nero entitled On Clemency. This philosopher is not 
entirely happy at the consequences of autocracy and so argues that the 
emperor is really the servant of the state and must do justice, that humanity 
is entrusted to the ruler by the immortal gods (1.1.4). Yet he portrays Nero 
as musing, “I am the arbiter of life and death for the nations; it rests in my 
power what each man’s lot and state shall be” (1.1.2-4); and goes on to say: 


[The emperor] is the bond by which the commonwealth is united, the breath 
of life which these many thousands draw, who in their own strength would be 
only a burden to themselves and the prey of others if the great mind of the 
empire should be withdrawn. . . . Such a calamity would be the destruction of 
the Roman peace, such a calamity will force the fortune of a mighty people to its 
downfall. Just so long will this people be free from that danger as it shall know 
how to submit to the rein; but if ever it shall tear away the rein, or shall not 
suffer it to be replaced if shaken loose by some mishap, then this unity and this 
fabric of mightiest empire will fly into many parts [1.4.1-2]. 


One other elaboration of the essential acceptance of autocracy is interest- 
ing in the light of present-day interpretations of the word Democracy. This 
line of argument agreed that the libertas-demokratia of the Republic had 
been a cover for disorder of the masses and exploitation by the wealthy, so 
that the world had turned to the auctoritas of one person to gain order once 
more. It then advanced the idea that true liberty lay in the protection of all 
classes under one person, that the Empire represented the true, the perfect 
democracy. 

The most striking statement of this novel view is in Dio Cassius. After 
the death of Antony, Octavian is represented as uncertain how to dispose of 
the Roman state. To help him make up his mind, Dio invents two opposed 
speeches of Agrippa and Maecenas, which shed more light on the nature of 
the Empire than any other single source. Agrippa is made to argue for 


#4Tosephus, Ant. 19.224-28. Cf. Tac.Ann.1.4.2, 3.28.2-3; Philo, Leg.17, 144; Mattingly, 
The Man in the Roman Street, pp. 92, 96. 
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democracy on the basis of the blessings of equality before the law (isonomia) 
and the hatred of monarchy as tyranny. Maecenas proceeds to riddle these 
arguments. He urges Augustus not to consider specious terms but to put an 
end to the insolence of the masses by placing public affairs in the hands of 
the best citizens and himself. So far, except for the emphasis on Augustus’ 
primacy, Maecenas is arguing as a Cicero might have done. But he goes on 
to say that thus each class will do what it can best do, 


and all will gain the true democracy and the freedom which does not fail. For 
the boasted freedom of the mob proves in experience to be the bitterest servitude 
of the best element to the other and brings upon both a common destruction; 
whereas this freedom of which I speak everywhere prefers for honor the men of 
prudence, awarding at the same time equality to all according to their deserts, 
and thus gives happiness impartially to all who enjoy this liberty.“ 


We have another debate before a ruler uncertain what future position to 
take in the Life of Apollonius by Dio’s contemporary, Philostratus. ‘This 
time the debate is before Vespasian, in Alexandria. One philosopher, a certain 
Euphrates, urges Vespasian to restore democracy. Another, Dion, sounds 
like a resigned Tacitus; he utters a common belief of the Empire that, even 
though democracy might theoretically be best, the Romans were too bent by 
many years of servility to sustain a democracy, but urges Vespasian to let the 
people choose their form of government. Then comes the hero, Apollonius 
himself, to sweep away these vain reasonings: 


I do not like to see the human flock perish for want of a shepherd at once just 
and moderate. For just as a single man pre-eminent in virtue transforms a 
democracy into the guise of a government of a single man who is best; so the 
government of one man, if it provides all around for the welfare of the com- 
munity, is popular government.*® 


A third exponent of these views is to be found in Aelius Aristides, who 
delivered a great oration at Rome about a.p. 144 on the subject of Rome itself. 
The Empire in this speech is clearly visualized as an autocracy, which is 
better than the conventional democracy, for the emperor maintains justice 
for all and gives the people all it asks. If injustice creeps in, one may appeal 
to him. Alone of all empires, the Roman Empire rules over free men, for the 
individual rights of property, life, and marriage are sacred. Aristides tri- 
umphantly asks if such a system is not better than any democracy, in which 
there is no appeal from the people; yet he later goes on: 

85 Dio Cassius 52.14.3-5. 


46 The debate, 5.32~37; Apollonius’ views are in 5.35 (p. 194 Kayser). On the practical 
impossibility of democracy, Josephus, 4n£.19.162, 225; Tac.Hist.1.16 (Galba). 
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no one is a stranger who is worthy of office or trust, but a common democracy 
of the earth has been set up under one man, the best, as ruler and orderer; and 
all come together as in a common marketplace, each to receive what is worthy 


of him.* 

The concept that the Roman Empire is the perfect democracy because it 
gives each what is his due is one of the most original in the political thought 
of the Empire, and appears to be a direct reaction to imperial conditicns. 
Hints of the concept may be found in the first century in such phrases as 
Philo's remark that Augustus was “the distributor to every man of what was 
suited to him,” and its roots may well go back into the Hellenistic period, 
even though we cannot detect them.* Yet, on the whole the idea does not 
seem to come to full flower until the second century, when it appears in 
Aelius Aristides; for the presuppositions necessary to its development were 
not fully matured until the era of the Good Emperors. 

One essential presupposition was the distrust of the Republican system 
which has already been noted, for the depreciation of one sense of libertas 
tended to elevate the other significance of the term as purely personal private 
freedom—and in this sense liberty was quite consonant with any form of 
government. Another root—and the most important—lies in the second- 
century interpretation of the Empire as social justice, which is emphasized 
by all three of the writers who talk of the perfect democracy. Aided by the 

humanitarian spirit of the second-century rulers, the thinkers of this period 
tended to view the emperor as justice and law personified. While he gave 
due attention and scope for action to the upper classes so that they had no 
excuse for indolence, the ruler yet protected the masses from exploitation by 
the men of power and influence.“ The legislation of the Antonines and 
. Severi bears out this praise in its attention to slaves, orphans, tenant farmers, 
and others; the schemes for supporting young boys and girls (alimentatio) 
are well known. The coins of the second century attest that this economic 
activity was associated with the idea of liberty.°° | 

The elaboration of this view of the Empire seems to stem from the 
provinces rather than from Rome itself, for the rise of the equation Em- 


47 Aristides, To Rome, 60; cf. also 23, 30-33, 36, 38, 90. 

48Philo, Leg.147. The evidence adduced by Larsen, Class. Phil, XL, 88-91, shows that 
Hellenistic authors could equate democracy and oligarchy, but only in opposition to monarchy. 
It may be noted that the imperial concept of the perfect democracy is not the same as the 
Polybian view of Rome as a mixed constitution; Aristides and the others do not argue tha: the 
people have a voice in this democracy, nor are they interested in any way in the legal fictions 
of the lex de imperio. 

49 Dio Cassius 52.19.34, 52.26, 52.37.67; Philostratus, Apollonius 5.36 (p. 196 Kayser); 
Aristides, To Rome, 39, 66, “So the political system at present has at once the approval 
of and defends the interest of poor as of the rich.” | : 

50 Mattingly, The Man in the Roman Street, p. 75; BMC Roman Empire 3, \xxvii-it; cf. 
Pliny, Pan.27.1. 
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pire—Justice to the limelight would appear to reflect the rise of the provinces 
to that position of essential equality which they gained by the time of 
Hadrian. It is perhaps not accidental that the further step of considering the 
Empire a perfect democracy because it assured economic’ and social justice 
may be found in the writings of men like Aelius Aristides, Philostratus, and 
Dio Cassius—all Greek-speaking representatives of the broadly imperial 
rather than the narrowly Roman point of view. 

The emphasis on justice, however, must not be construed so as to in- 
clude equality in the modern sense. In one light the drive of the Empire 
was to protect and raise the lower elements of society while cutting down 
the aristocracy, but as Dio suggested in the speech of Maecenas the emperor 
was also to give due attention to the upper classes; and there can be no doubt 
that the class system, based on wealth, was not destroyed by the Empire. All 
the upper elements of society agreed with Pliny when he wrote a provincial 
governor that “to level and confound the different orders of mankind is far 
from producing an equality among them; it is, in truth, the most unequal 
thing imaginable.” ” The true democracy, as envisioned by Aristides, was so 
because each class was given what it deserved. 

In this respect the perfect democracy was quite in keeping with and per- 
haps grew out of the old senatorial concept of liberty as dependent upon the 
authority of an upper class pre-eminent in dignity.°? As expressed by Cicero 
and others, the authority necessary for the “true” democracy of the Roman 
Republic was that of the Senate, but supporters of the emperors might con- 
tend this authority had proved wanting and had justly been replaced by the 
authority of the princeps. If auctoritas was the main requirement for libertas, 
one could still be said to have that liberty. Certainly Augustus had heavily 
stressed his authority and had yet argued the old Roman system was still in 
existence. This argument Dio Cassius tends to accept in an interesting pas- 
sage where the word demokratia carries the two distinct meanings we have 
already noted for. libertas: 


by combining monarchy with democracy he preserved their freedom for [the 
Romans] and at the same time established order and security, so that they were 
free alike from the license of a democracy and from the insolence of a tyranny, 
living at once in a liberty of moderation and in a monarchy without terrors; they 


were subjects of royalty, yet not slaves, and citizens of a democracy, yet without 
discord.53 


51 Pliny, Epp.9.5; cf. Dio Cassius 52.19, 52.26; Aristides, To Rome, 59. 

5280 Cicero, De Rep.r.43, says of the Greeks, “ipsa aequabilitas est iniqua, cum habet 
nullos gradas dignitatis” A man like Tacitus disliked only the fact that the senators and the 
emperors no longer stood on the same level, but some one was above the senators (cf. 4211.1.4.1). 
Pliny did his best to circumvent this truth in Paz.2.4, 24.5, 51.4, and so on. 

53 Dio Cassius 56.43.4. 
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The common emphasis on the ruler as the Father, which probably betrays 
all kinds of psychological maladjustment among the Romans of the Empire, 
seems to be at once an admission and explanation of this authority. 

Adherents of the old senatorial claims, and Republicans genérally, 
obviously could not have accepted the idea that if authority lay in the hands 
of the ruler the Empire thereby enjoyed liberty; for that liberty was now a 
privilege resting on the ruler's clemency rather than a right founded on law. 
In reality the emergence of the idea of perfect democracy marks the definitive 
breakdown of any real belief in political freedom, as well as of the old sena- 
torial concepts, which is evident in the second century after Christ; the argu- 
ments of a man like Aelius Aristides sound outlandish to us. So would they 
have appeared to Cicero, who wrote of “liberty, which does not lie in having 
a just lord, but in having none.”** 

In the elimination of the old senatorial view of the Republic the rulers 
were supported by the people of the Empire. To them political liberty had 
meant, even in Rome of the Republic, little beyond personal security. During 
the first century 8.c. there had been little security, and the people were quite 
happy to regain it under the Empire. To do so they gave up not their private 
freedom, but public freedom, which was not so much theirs as that of the 
upper classes. Even in the Republic liberty had actually involved the rule not 
of the people but for the people; now the power rested in different hands, but 
care for the people's security was, if anything, increased. 

As we have seen, some people in the Empire still felt it necessary to pay 
lip service to old shibboleths like libertas and demokratia even though they 
distorted their meaning beyond the recognition of a Cicero or a Pericles. 
When an emperor commands his senators to resume their liberty, when an 
orator chants that a common democracy of the earth has been set up under 
one man, the terms have lost the meaning they had had under the Republic 
or in the great days of Athens—and despite many serious differences that 
meaning was akin to our usage today. Still, the terms had to be used in the 
Empire, just as they must be used today by people who cannot give them the 
significance they have regained in the modern world. The method of employ- 
ment is much the same in both eras: all political meaning is boiled off and 
replaced by the weak syrup of social and economic justice. The perfect 
democracy of the Roman Empire was in a sense the abdication of the ideal 
before the material; the saddening fact is that people were almost universally 
ready to accept this state of affairs and at most only tried to camouflage to 
their own hearts the full nature of their autocracy. 
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Empress Auguste Victoria and the Fall of 
the German Monarchy* 





y ANDREAS DORPALEN 


OF the three empresses whom Imperial Germany knew during its short-lived 
existence, two have long engaged the interest of historians. Both of them, 
Augusta, the wife of William I, and Victoria, the wife of Frederick III, have 
been frequent subjects of historical investigation because of their efforts to 
influence, directly or indirectly, the course of Prusso-German politics. On the 
other hand, Auguste Victoria, the first wife of William II, has never received 
such attention. Depending on their tastes, historians have considered her too 
tactful or too dull to play any role in the politics of the Wilhelminian era. 
Whenever they have conceded her a footnote in their discussions, they have 
pictured her as a model wife and mother who kept meticulously to her house- 
wifely duties. * (Not infrequently there is a suggestion that such virtues, by 
definition, exclude any manifestation of political interest.) 

Án examination of the available evidence does not bear out this estimate 
of the last German empress. Rather, it makes it clear that Auguste Victoria, 
just because of her wifely and motherly devotion, did not keep as aloof from 
politics as is generally assumed. lt reveals her as becoming, eventually, a 
factor of some significance in the political councils of Wilhelminian Ger- 

` many, though perhaps more by force of circumstance than by design, In fact, 
her influence appears to have been of definite consequence during the last 
years of World War 1. And the role she played during the closing days of 
the monarchy was fateful indeed. . 

*I am greatly indebted to St. Lawrence University for a generous research grant to assist 
me in the collection of the material for this paper. I also wish to acknowledge, with sincere thanks, 
the help given me by Herr Hans-Hubert von Berg, Rheden nr. Hanover, who permitted me to 
read the unpublished Aufzeichnungen of his late uncle, Friedrich von Berg, head of William 
Ils civil cabinet in 1918, and by Baroness Jutta von Spitzemberg, Kloster Medingen, Lüneburger 
Heide, widow of the long-time secretary of Empress Auguste Victoria, who gave me access to 
a memorandum of her husband dealing with the events of November 9, 1918. In addition, I 
received much valuable information from Privy Councilor Gottfried von Dryander, Schitichtern, 
Hessen, a member of the civil cabinet from 1914 to 1918, and from Baron Kurt von Lersner, 
Nieder Erlenbach nr. Frankfurt/Main, a foreign office representative with German army head- 
quarters during World War I. State Archivist Wolfgang Mommsen, Nürnberg and Schillingsfiirst, 
and Herr Karl Schumm, Neuenstein, Wiirttemberg, archivist of the Hohenlohe archives, have 
also given me much valuable assistance. 

t Recently Hans W, Gatzke, Germany's Drive to the West (Baltimore, 1950), p, 57 n. 228, 


has questioned this generally accepted estimate. See also L. Bergstrasser in Historische Zeitschrift, 
CLXXI (1951), 656. 
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To be sure, Auguste Victoria was not political-minded in the sense that 
she took a continued interest in politics. She never had had, in her youth, 
the cultural and intellectual opportunities of either of her predecessors. Au- 
gusta, a princess of Saxe-Weimar, had grown up in the stimulating atmos- 
phere of Goethe's Weimar. Victoria, the daughter of Prince Albert and 
Queen Victoria, had spent her most impressionable years in London, nerve 
center of a world-wide empire. Auguste Victoria's youth, on the other hand, 
had been exceptionally quiet and sheltered. She was the daughter of that 
unlucky pretender, Duke Frederick of (Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-) 
Augustenburg, who on the basis of old hereditary claims had tried to secure 
the rule over the two duchies of Schleswig and Holstein after the death of 
King Frederick VII of Denmark in 1863. Having failed in his efforts, Duke 
Frederick had withdrawn to his Silesian estates to lead the quiet life of a 
country squire. There the young girl grew up in an atmosphere of rural 
conservatism, far removed from the political and intellectual currents of the 
day. Her education was entrusted to a Protestant minister who nurtured in 
her that deep religiosity which was to comfort her throughout her life. Be- 
yond that, however, she seems to have received no more than the conven- 
tional instruction in the basic scholastic disciplines.” 

Thus, lacking the educational background and the intellectual acumen 
of both her predecessors, Auguste Victoria never acquired an intimate 
knowledge of the deeper complexities of political problems. Except for the 
war years, her political interests were spontaneous, evoked intermittently by 
considerations of family interest or prestige, religious scruples, or personal 
likes or dislikes. Nor did she develop a conscious “ideology” as, for example, 
Empress Victoria, who hoped to see Prussia-Germany model its political 
views and institutions after those of Britain. Unlike her two predecessors 
she was, if anything, a stout defender of the status quo. “In so far as she 
took any interest in public affairs,” Prince Bülow noted, “her point of view 
was that of an orthodox Protestant Conservative with instinctive leanings 
towards the Agrarian party as the most reliable supporters of the Throne 
and the Church.”* She thus felt most at home with those who constituted 
the traditional environment of the Berlin court. Her conformity with her 
entourage accounts for the scant attention she received in the memoirs and 
reminiscences of courtiers and other intimate observers. Blending perfectly 
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into her environment, she offered little subject matter for the memoir-writer. 
She herself was, moreover, careful to avoid any impression of “political med- 
dling.” If she discussed political matters at all, she did so only with her 
intimates, and even with these she would observe the utmost discretion.* 
She was all the more reserved as William II discouraged any open display 
of political interest on her part. As he told Bülow, he never forgot that his 
father’s home had been dominated by his mother. He for his part was 
determined to avoid any such stigma, and he insisted on keeping his “chicken 
coop” under cortrol.? Thus Auguste Victoria struck many observers, even in 
later years, as completely unpolitical. At the same time they gained the im- 
pression of a rather strained relationship between husband and wife which 
seemed to preclude any influence of the latter on the kaiser.* 

Actually the relationship of William II and Auguste Victoria was much 
more complex. In the case of as high-strung a personality as William this 
could not be otherwise. Behind the facade of the saber-rattling soldier, the 
“Admiral of the Atlantic,” the “providential” leader of the German nation 
hid a human being often unsure of himself, wavering in his moods, easily 
discouraged and even intimidated. Like most victims of such psychological 
difficulties, he resented advice and criticism, at least if voiced in the presence 
of others.’ On the other hand, he unfailingly sought the support of a stronger 
character when difficulties arose. Auguste Victoria, far simpler in her psycho- 
logical make-up and hence emotionally much more stable, had that strength, 
and the stability of her personality gave the relationship between the two 
its securest foundation. At the same time it made the empress his ultimate 
confidante in times of crisis. Rarely needed at first, she was called upon with 
increasing frequency after the Daily Telegraph crisis? until she began to 

4 Ibid., I, 523. See also note 54 below. 

5 Bülow, Y 289; Fürst Philipp zu Eulenburg-Hertefeld, Aus fünfzig Jahr en (n.p., 1923), pp. 
219-20. 
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T Oto Hammann, Um den Kaiser (Berlin, 1919), p. 3; Heinrich Prinz von Schönburg- 
Waldenburg, Erinnsrungen aus kaiserlicher Zeit (Leipzig, 1929), p. 140; Friedrich von Berg, 
“Aufzeichnungen,” unpublished MS (see note *). 
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friend in contrast to the great majority of his subjects. He cited as evidence of his friendship the 
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Germany and England. In Germany, moreover, there were demands for his abdication and for 
constitutional amendments giving the Reichstag greater power, In the end, Chancellor Búlow 


managed to placate the country by obtaining from William the promise that he would use 
greater discretion in the future. However, in doing so, Búlow, to whom the report on the inter- 
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display an initiative of her own during the critical years of the First World 
War. 

Auguste Victoria must have realized at an early stage the complexity of 
William's nature and the resulting difficulties of their relationship. Early 
warnings there were enough. William's grandmother, Empress Augusta, 
congratulating her on the news of her' engagement, warned her that he 
needed much understanding love. She also suggested that it would be the 
serious and difficult task of his wife to help him understand the true nature 
of his high office.” Dr. Hinzpeter, Williams one-time educator, was even 
more outspoken. After their first meeting he wrote the young bride with 
. What must be deemed remarkable foresight: | E 


May I tell Your Royal Highness how greatly relieved I went home, convinced 
that my dearly beloved problem child has had the inestimable fortune to unite 
himself for life with someone who understands him and sympathizes with his 
weaknesses. ... When this man comes home, confused, tired, or embittered— 
and this is bound to happen often, this woman is going to reassure him, support 
him, and console him; of this J am certain.?° 
Believing that she would under these circumstances be able to exert a good 
deal of influence on the future emperor, he tried at once to enlist her help in his 
efforts to interest William in a systematic study of current social problems.*” 
Evidently Auguste Victoria soon learned to adjust herself to the vagaries 
which marriage to William involved. She came to understand that there 
was something of the eternal child in her husband**—a feeling shared un- 
wittingly by the entire nation which continued to call William “its young 
kaiser” long after he had reached middle age.** Thus the relationship be- 
tween emperor and empress soon assumed something of a mother-son rela- 
tionship, with the empress indulgently overlooking his lack of tact, his 
impetuosity and need for change and excitement, but proudly proclaiming 
him the greatest statesman of his time,** and insisting by indirection rather 
than direction that he adhere to certain standards and respect certain values 
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which really mattered to her. He, in turn, often tried to elude her straight- 
laced ways, yet invariably returned to her in his hour of need. Count Zedlitz- 
Trützschler, for ten years court marshal of the imperial couple, could well 
wonder why the empress was able to exert any influence on the monarch, 
although to all appearances William had little respect, let alone love, for his 
wife.** Closer observers recognized the true nature of this partnership. “The 
emperor displayed a regrettable lack of consideration toward her in minor 
matters,” writes Friedrich von Berg, one of their most trusted confidants in 
later years, “but she preferred to overlook these slights, knowing his true 
feelings for her." 

Presenting her husband with a child almost every year, the young 
princess found little time for anything but family matters in her early 
married life. She did, to be sure, become interested in the controversial 
Christian Social movement of the court chaplain, Adolf Stócker, which 
sought to combine religion and social concern and because of its anti- 
Semitic overtones acquired a good deal of notoriety. Yet at Bismarck's 
insistence she soon gave up all open support of the movement, and her 
continued interest in the chaplain's activities remained devoid of all political 
significance." 

Occasionally she appears to have taken a more active interest in legisla- 
tion touching on moral or religious problems. She interceded with Chancellor 
Chlodwig Hohenlohe when the Lex Heinze, a bill aimed at fighting im- 
morality by various kinds of censorship, was pending before the Reichstag, 
urging him not to tolerate any relaxation of the original provisions.” A few 
times her anti-English prejudices impelled her to abandon her usual reserve 
in matters of foreign policy.” But these were minor incidents, revealing the 
anything but unusual desire of a person in her position to utilize that position 
on behalf of causes dear to her heart. 

Nor was there anything unusual about her efforts to smooth out diff- 
culties for her husband. In fact it would have been surprising had she not 
tried to do so. Yet there was much significance in the manner in which she 

15 Zedlitz-Triitzschler, pp. 45, 67-68; Denkwtirdigkeiten des General-Feldmarschalls Alfred 
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justified her intervention on such occasions. Thus she once wrote to Hohen- 


lohe: 


If you[,] dear Prince[,] are willing to help the emperor along ... I am certain 
that everything will turn out all right. I have always wanted the emperor to have 
older more experienced friends who would help here and there with a calm word 
or good advice. For despite his exceptional gifts—I as his wife may say this with 
pride, there probably is at present no other monarch in Europe as gifted as he— 
he is still young, and in his youth one is apt to act spontaneously... . You may 
be surprised about my frankness, but I know I can rely on your discretion.** 


And on another occasion: 


You know that I do not meddle in politics, but if I see how difficult the ministers 
are sometimes making things for the emperor, I cannot help trying to smooth 
things out.” 

William, in turn, seems to have accepted this motherly concern, and in the 
privacy of his letters he shared many cf his troubles with her.” In fact, in 
some matters, notably of prestige, her word seems to have carried much 
weight with him.** 

The disastrous effects of the Daily Telegraph crisis, in the fall of 1908, 
brought to fruition the seeds thus planted in earlier years. Gradually, Auguste 
Victoria’s attitude toward her husband changed. Under the impact of the 
fury roused by his indiscretions the emperor suffered a nervous breakdown. 
Bitterly disappointed because his utterances had provoked resentment instead 
of improving Anglo-German relations, he seriously thought of abdicating. 
As always when he went through an emotional crisis, he looked to his wife 
for support and encouragement; as always he found both with her.” She 
had realized the seriousness of the situation much earlier than he and had 
tried to forewarn him. He had not heeded her warnings, but when the 
storm broke, he let himself be guided by her. If we are to believe Valentini, 
the head of his civil cabinet at the time, it was she who dissuaded him from 
giving up the throne.” Whether or not this was so, all observers agreed that 
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she played a decisive role in restoring the confidence and composure of the 
monarch.”* 

She did not fully succeed, however. After the Daily Telegraph debacle 
William never quite regained his former self-assurance.*” As he appeared in 
greater need of help, the empress gradually abandoned her erstwhile reserve 
toward political matters. In 1909, for the first time, we learn of her becoming 
actively interested in matters of high policy. When Bülow was to be dis- 
missed, she tried hard to prevent his dismissal, urging repeatedly that he 
was irreplaceable as an adviser to the monarch.*” She failed in her efforts, 
but she resumed them at various times in later years. 

On the other hand, she developed a strong dislike of Bülow’s successor, 
Bethmann-Hollweg. In view of her background and environment, it was 
of course not surprising that she would look askance upon a man who in- 
sisted that Germany could not be governed along Prusso-Conservative lines. 
William, politically much more experienced than she and personally far 
more flexible, found it easier to agree with him. Auguste Victoria found his 
receptivity to Bethmann's policies all the more alarming as the Conservatives, 
to her mind, seemed in no position to acquaint the monarch adequately 
with their objections—a feeling which her entourage kept assiduously alive.** 
On occasion, therefore, she felt impelled to urge on kaiser and chancellor 
the Conservative viewpoint on such matters as taxes and tariffs.* 

Her opposition to Bethmann’s views led her to open interference with 
his policies shortly after the visit of the British secretary of war, Lord 
Haldane, to Berlin, in February, 1912. Bethmann, disappointed by the lack 
of support he received from the emperor in his efforts to reach a settlement 
with London, had submitted his resignation. To reconcile the chancellor, the 
emperor had given his consent to the postponement of the implementation 
of some phases of the naval armament program. However, at the instigation 
of Admiral von Tirpitz, the navy secretary, Auguste Victoria went. personally 
to Bethmann and demanded the immediate execution of the full program 
on the ground that Germany’s prestige did not permit any concessions to 
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England. Uncertain of the support of the ever-wavering kaiser, Bethmann 
gave in. The overjoyed Tirpitz, calling on the empress to thank her, kissed 
her hand “in the name of Germany.” 

Here at the same time her Anglophobe inclinations crystallized into open 
action. It was one of the few matters in which Auguste Victoria had tried, 
from the early days of their marriage, to exercise a restraining influence on 
her husband. With many Germans she shared a deep dislike of the English. 
She looked therefore with a good deal of disfavor on William's frequent and 
prolonged visits to England. On more than one occasion she trie, directly 
or indirectly, to keep him from going there or from staying'as -long as he 
planned.3* Similarly she disapproved of Albert Ballin and othets-who urged 
upon William a more conciliatory attitude toward England, just as during 
the war she was a staunch opponent of a negotiated peace with England.” 
Her attitude was not lost on the Pan-Germans who were careful to keep her 
informed of their plans.** 

But Auguste Victoria’s role in German politics was to unfold fully only 
during the war years. Weighed down by his enormous responsibilities, find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to make the vital decisions which were demanded 
of him, William thought his gigantic task almost unbearable at times. As 
the war wore on, year after year, he was faced with the fateful alternative 
of a negotiated or a “victory” peace. Eventually this question came to be 
tied up with problems of domestic reforms. When it did, he found himself 
torn between the efforts of his political advisers who sought to foster his 
sporadic though undeniable open-mindedness to political reforms and the 
uncompromising conservatism of both his immediate entourage and the 
military leaders on whom he became increasingly dependent. Haunted by 
feelings of inadequacy, William wavered between these two poles of' his 
political world." With increasing frequency he turned to his wife. As always, 
Auguste Victoria was ready to help and to convey to him some of: her 
strength which was not shaken by uncertainty. William, gratefully, accepted 
the proffered help. When she was with him, he would pour out his heart to 
her for hours, and when they were separated, he sought relief in long daily 
letters to her.** 
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Under the pressure of circumstances, Auguste Victoria began to concern 
herself more consistently with political matters. Yet her approach to politics 
remained eclectic, and at no time did she ever truly grasp the complex 
intricacies of Germany’s problems. In terms of practical politics her growing 
influence favored the military-conservative camp in which she saw the 
strongest bulwark of the monarchy. The latter, moreover, found it far 
easier than any other group to communicate its views to her. Faithful to her 
long-held beliefs, she strove to resolve William's indecision in conformity 
with her own convictions. In the measure that her influence increased, she 
worked for the «2moval of all those of his advisers who did not submit to 
the demands << the military leaders and their allies in the Conservative 
party. To the end she looked upon all liberal aspirations as a betrayal of 
the monarchy, and she considered William’s receptivity to such proposals 
as a regrettable weakness from which he must be protected. 

Aware of her changing status, many now turned to her for help. Luden- 
dorff, Bülow, Tirpitz—they all counted on her to bring some influence to 
bear on William on their behalf. As early as January, 1915, the first two, 
calling unsuccessfully for reinforcements on the Russian front, tried to enlist 
her help. Bülow, again, carefully cultivated his contacts with her in the 
hope that she might help him some day to return to the chancellery.“° And 
Tirpitz sought her good offices on behalf of the more active naval warfare 
he advocated. To achieve this objective, he asked her to help him obtain the 
dismissal of the chancellor, an outspoken opponent of his plans. In Beth- 
mann’s place, Hindenburg, whom the admiral thought more amenable to 
his views, was to become chancellor with dictatorial powers.* He even tried 
to arrange William’s return from army headquarters to Berlin—a move 
dictated in part at least by the hope that Auguste Victoria would then be in 
a better position to exert her influence on the monarch. “All who had the 
honor to know the circumstances intimately,” he told her, “centered their 
hopes on her.” #? : 

On the whole, the empress could do little for him. Once, in 1915, when 
Bethmann insisted on greater restraint in the pursuit of the submarine cam- 
paign, she arranged a private audience for him with the emperor so that 
he could present his viewpoint to the monarch.* But she was unable to 
prevent his dismissal a few months later. Nevertheless the admiralty did 
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not give up hope that she might ultimately induce the kaiser to resort to 
unrestricted submarine warfare. The navy leaders continued to try to im- 
press her with the need for such a campaign, warning her that failure to 
use this weapon would lead to the collapse of country and monarchy. Quite 
possibly she did help, behind the scenes, to persuade William to decide 
ultimately in favor of the admirals. 

She was more directly successful in her efforts to help Hindenburg obtain 
wider military powers. She worked for the marshal’s appointment to the 
supreme command of all German and Austrian forces on the eastern front.” 
Later she became an enthusiastic supporter of the plan to-entrust him and 
Ludendorff with the supreme command of all German armies. Personal 
prejudices as well as politico-military considerations accounted for her op- 
position to the chief of staff, General von Falkenhayn. The latter was some- 
thing of a dashing figure, charming and supple—a type for which Auguste 
Victoria cared little. As a young lieutenant, he had incurred heavy debts, 
and thanks to the general’s numerous enemies, the empress, whose moral 
code made few allowances for human weakness, had not been left unaware 
of this youthful mistake. Hindenburg, on the other hand, appealed to her 
in his dry solid simplicity just'as William disliked him for that same reason.“ 

Above all, however, she understood that Hindenburg was the choice of 
the nation. She realized that ‘the morale of the country required the tonic of 
his promotion to the supreme command. That it was her duty to enlighten 
her husband on this state of popular feelings, she had no doubt. She per- 
ceived her specific wifely responsibility all the more clearly as she knew that 
there was an element of jealousy in William’s reluctance to appoint Hinden- 
burg, the nation’s hero, as Falkenhayn’s successor. Nor could she have 
failed to notice how thoroughly the emperor disliked the brusque, humor- 
less Ludendorff. As his wife she could fight these emotional inhibitions more 
readily than any outsider." While the replacement of Falkenhayn was under 
active consideration, she stayed with her husband at imperial headquarters 
to apply herself to this task.** She was likewise present when Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff were formally entrusted with their new responsibilities.* 
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To the last days of the war the two men had in her a steadfast supporter 
and one of their most valuable allies. 

They were soon to have proof of this, Serious difficulties developed be- 
tween the new army command and Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg. 
Controversies over the future treatment of Poland, the enactment of an 
auxiliary service law, and the question of unrestricted submarine warfare 
raised the old problem of the relationship between military and civilian 
leadership—a question which had already plagued as strong a statesman as 
Bismarck. Theoretically both sides faced each other as independent equals, 
while the ultimate decision rested with the emperor. But the ascendancy of 
the military leaders, aggravated Lu Williams indecision, heightened the 
complexities of the situation. 

Bethmann, originally an enthusiastic on of the Hindenburg- 
Ludendorff appointment,” proposed close co-operation. He insisted, however, 
on the right of ultimate decision in political matters. Yet the military leaders, 
Ludendorff in particular, strove to subordinate political considerations to 
military needs and expediency. Aside from this formal question of priorities, 
the substantive issue at stake was one of basic policy. Bethmann advised a 
course of moderation, both at home and abroad. He sponsored electoral and 
parliamentary reforms in both Reich and Prussia to retain the support of 
the nation and refused to go along with the excessive demands of those 
advocating large-scale annexations of French, Belgian, and Russian territory. 
The generals, on their part, clung to their belief in the need for a decisive 
military victory as the only basis for an acceptable, i.e an annexationist, 
peace. This alone, as they saw it, could safeguard Germany's security. They 
considered Bethmann's proposals of domestic reforms as demoralizing and 
his more moderate war aims as defeatist. Beginning in January, 1917, they 
tried to obtain the dismissal of the chancellor, and from April on, to quote 
Valentini, “hardly a day went by when the supreme command did not 
launch another arrow against Bethmann.”™ 

The struggle between the two camps weighed heavily on the emperor. 
For months he was being exposed to a barrage of charges against Bethmann 
on the part of the military. The chancellor, in turn, was able to repel these 
attacks with an impressive defense of his proposed policies. In the end he 
succeeded in convincing the monarch of the need for improving the low 
state of domestic morale and of recognizing the impetus which was given to 
the demands for domestic reforms by the overthrow of the tsarist regime— 
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factors which Ludendorff felt he could safely ignore. William conceded him 
first the principle of secret and direct, and subsequently that of equal, 
suffrage for Prussia. He also authorized the chancellor to include parliamen- 
tarians in both the Reich and Prussian governments. Yet Bethmann was 
not to enjoy the fruits of his victory. Two days after he had obtained the 
last concession from the emperor, he was out of office. Taking advantage 
of a temporary irritation of the leading Reichstag parties against the chancel- 
lor, the generals forced William to dismiss Bethmann, threatening for good 
measure to resign themselves, unless their request were granted.” 

Auguste Victoria had never been troubled by any doubts as to who 
should be supported in the struggle between chancellor and supreme com- 
mand. From the beginning she had been on the side of the generals. She 
did not hesitate therefore to urge an early decision in favor of the latter. A 
settlement seemed to her all the more imperative as she knew that the 
emperor, gravitating between the two camps, was wearing himself out in 
efforts to mediate between them. Her apprehension that the political re- 
forms proposed by Bethmann might eventually lead to a curtailment of 
the powers of the monarch confirmed her in her opposition to him. As 
empress, as wife and mother, she considered it her duty to resist all attempts 
to weaken the prerogatives of the crown.* Like the admiralty, moreover, 
the army high command strove to enlist her help against Bethmann by 
hinting that his policies would plunge the country into revolution. Seriously 
upset by these warnings, she doubled her efforts to dissuade William from 
accepting Bethmann’s proposals. His dismissal meant to her the removal of 
a dangerous influence on the monarch.** 

The army leaders did not content themselves with Bethmann’s removal. 
Intent on eliminating from the emperor’s entourage anyone not fully in 
agreement with them, they trained their guns at the same time on Valentini, 
the head of the kaiser’s civil cabinet. Though not uncritical of the chancellor, 
Valentini was Bethmann’s strongest supporter at court. As William’s closest 
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political adviser, he considered it imperative to defend the chancellor against 
the generals. He was convinced that Bethmann's dismissal would result in a 
further strengthening of the supreme command at the expense of the crown. 
He failed in his efforts, but since he continued to oppose the encroachment 
of the generals upon the monarch's prerogatives, the military leaders kept 
trying to obtain his dismissal. For a time the emperor refused to listen to 
these demands, but in the end he was forced to give in. In January, 1918, 
Valentini, too, had to leave.** 

As in Bethmann's case, Auguste Victoria wholeheartedly supported the 
generals. She distrusted Valentini’s political attitude as much as that of the 
chancellor. In this case, her help as well as that of the crown prince was 
especially welcome since any attack on Valentini had to be handled with a 
good deal more discretion than an attack on the chancellor. Valentini was a 
close personal adviser of the emperor, bound to him by ties of special trust 
and devotion. Empress and crown prince could therefore do the preliminary 
spadework against him more effectively than any outsider. Thus it was 
clearly no accident that Auguste Victoria began to treat Valentini with a 
decided lack of friendliness at the very time at which his support of Beth- 
mann began to attract the unfavorable attention of the supreme command.” 
He roused her ire more directly when he failed, after Bethmann's resigna- 
tion, to support the candidacy of Bülow who was both her and the army's 
choice for the chancellorship.** | 

The empress thought her worst suspicions confirmed when Valentini 
refused to fight the trend toward the gradual democratization and parliamen- 
tarization of Reich and Prussia under Bethmann's successors. When Count 
Hertling became chancellor in November, 1917, after the short-lived chancel- 
lorship of Georg Michaelis, he included a leftist parliamentarian in both his 
Reich and Prussian governments. In the interest of wartime unity the step 
was undoubtedly wise and probably in any case inevitable. The emperor, 
at any rate, accepted this concession with good grace.” The empress, how- 
ever, unable to grasp the growing seriousness of the domestic situation, 
showered Valentini with bitter reproaches. When the latter pointed out that 
some concessions to the representatives of the nation were advisable and in 
fact unavoidable, she cried out furiously: “I am prepared to suffer the worst, 
before I will tolerate that any right of the crown is curtailed.” When Valen- 
tini replied, in desperation, that he would bless the day when he could lay 
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down the burden of his thankless office, the break between them had become 
irreparable. 

During the following weeks both empress and crown prince intensified 
their campaign against the head of the civil cabinet. In a stormy interview 
with his father the prince demanded Valentini's dismissal and may have 
received a promise to that effect. When Valentini remained, Auguste Vic- 
toria's letters to William kept pleading for his removal. She enclosed news- 
paper clippings in which he was charged with keeping the emperor unin- 
formed about the true military and political situation. When Valentini, to 
whom the kaiser passed on these articles, inquired whether they expressed 
the emperor's own views, William replied weakly that they did not. Yet 
he admitted that both empress and crown prince kept asking for his (Valen- 
tini’s) dismissal. He assured Valentini that he would never let him go, but, 
as the latter felt, the monarch was no longer the master of his decisions. In 
fact, the generals now considered the ground well enough prepared to de- 
mand openly Valentini’s removal, and in January, 1918, after further attacks 
on Valentini’s integrity by their many allies, they insisted on his dismissal. 
To save William any further embarrassment, Valentini submitted his 
resignation.” 

Friedrich von Berg, a one-time member of the civil cabinet and long a 
trusted adviser of both emperor and empress, became his successor. An East 
Prussian landowner, rigidly conservative and deeply convinced of the need 
for, and the possibility of, an annexationist “victory peace,” he also enjoyed 
the confidence of Hindenburg and Ludendorff: In fact, a close personal 
friend of Hindenburg, he had been the marshal’s choice for the position. 
Berg, in turn, as Hindenburg’s spokesman, had long urged the dismissal of 
Valentini. With him replacing the latter, the conservative-militarist forces 
had advanced another step toward their goal of isolating William from all 
independent advisers. On taking his leave from Berg, Valentini remarked ` 
pointedly that he (Berg) would have a much easier job since he could count 
on the support of the empress, the princes, and Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff.* 

Berg, as he relates in his Aufzeichnungen, found the help of the empress 
of inestimable value. At the time he took over his new office, William was 
suffering another one of his nervous breakdowns. Berg sensed that the 
monarch felt no longer strong enough to cope with the growing difficulties 
of the situation. His pride suffered deeply under the dependence on the 
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army command which circumstances had imposed on him. Unsure of him- 
self, he was especially sensitive to the brusque self-assured ways of Luden- 
dorff who in turn made no secret of his intense dislike of the kaiser’s 
wavering attitude. Without saying so, the emperor seemed to be toying 
with the idea of abdicating in order to escape the crushing burden of his 
immense responsibility. 

Auguste Victoria shared Berg's fears. All the more she welcomed his 
appointment in the place of Valentini. Berg could be expected to reject all 
liberal concessions on the part of the emperor. She promised to give him her 
full support in his efforts to convert William wholly to the policies of the 
supreme command. She kept her word. Berg's memoirs leave no doubt 
about the importance he placed on her help while he strove to improve rela- 
tions between William and Ludendorff. Realizing that the exigencies of the 
military situation left no room for personal feelings, she seconded his efforts 
to’ bring monarch and general closer together. Significantly, she failed to see 
that in doing so, she who was so much concerned with the preservation of 
William's rights, actually urged him to surrender his imperial prerogatives 
to the army leaders. 

Quite possibly the empress also helped Berg to obtain the removal of the 
last representative of the Bethmann-Valentini school of thought, Richard 
von Kühlmann. As foreign secretary, Kúhlmann had incurred the wrath of 
the supreme command by differing with the military leaders about the peace 
terms to be imposed upon the defeated Russians and Rumanians. A smear 
campaign picturing him as a loose-living man about town had been initiated 
to undermine his position with Auguste Victoria. The immediate cause of 
his fall was a Reichstag address in which he had suggested, parenthetically, 
that the war could no longer be ended by military means alone. The supreme 
command demanded his head, and Berg made himself its spokesman. As 
William was very reluctant to part with the capable Kühlmann, it is not 
unlikely that the empress, who happened to be with her husband at the 
time, helped to bring about Kúhlmann's dismissal.* 

During the summer of 1918 the military situation deteriorated quickly. 
After repeated break-throughs of the Allied forces, the army command had 
to admit that a German military victory had become impossible. Just at this 
time when the emperor needed her encouragement, the empress suffered 
a stroke. Early in September, 1918, William himself collapsed completely. 
Again fears were voiced that the monarch might decide to abdicate, Hardly 
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recovered herself, the empress rushed to his bedside. She succeeded in giving 
him new strength and confidence. Yet much as he sought her counsel in 
those days, in one point he proved adamant. Trying to ease the burden 
which threatened to crush him, she suggested, as she had done so often, 
that he reappoint Bülow as chancellor to replace the aged and tired Count 
Hertling. Bülow, she was convinced, was the one man with sufficient prestige 
in Europe who might be able to liquidate the war on tolerable terms. But 
Bülow’s cavalier treatment of William during the Dady Telegraph crisis, 
when he had failed to admit his share of the responsibility for the incident, 
kept rankling in the kaiser’s mind, and the empress’ efforts remained un- 
successful.” 

When the change in the chancellorship occurred, early in October, 1918, 
Auguste Victoria was not a party to it. The change came as a result of the 
demand of the supreme command for an immediate armistice. lt was com- 
bined with far-reaching political reforms which transformed the German 
Empire from a constitutional into a’parliamentary monarchy. For the first 
time, moreover, a number of Socialists were taken into the government, 
These measures were to facilitate the foremost task of the new government— 
the conclusion of an armistice and peace treaty on the best possible terms. 

If given a chance, Auguste Victoria would have advised against the 
appointment of the new chancellor, Prince Max of Baden. Her conservative 
entourage opposed him as too weak, too cosmopolitan, too un-Prussian.* 
Accepting this estimate of the prince, the empress feared that Max would 
become the tool of the “radical-dominated” government. She urged Berg, 
who had at once offered his resignation, to remain with the emperor. For 
she was desperately afraid that William might come too much under the 
influence of the left, and she saw in Berg the only person strong enough 
to act as a brake on any such inclination. She warned him in bitter seriousness 
that she would never forgive him, were he to leave the emperor in this 
critical hour.* 

But Berg was not to remain much longer as head of the civil cabinet. 
In his first audience with the kaiser, Prince Max demanded the dismissal of 
Berg, whom he knew as a bitter foe of him and his government. He sug- 
gested the reappointment of Valentini, and the monarch, on learning that it 
would meet with the approval of the generals, appeared to agree readily. 
“I came away from my talk with the emperor,” the prince wrote, “with the 
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confident impression that he wanted to co-operate loyally with the parlia- 
mentary government.” 

Loyal co-operation of a monarch with a parliamentary government re- 
duces him more or less to the status of a figurehead. To such an emascula- 
tion of the monarchy Auguste Victoria was unalterably opposed. Little 
schooled politically, she failed to comprehend the true significance of the 
constitutional changes. While the chancellor was congratulating himself 
upon the prospect of a smooth collaboration with the emperor, the empress 
emerged as a new and unexpected opponent. She fought the reappointment 
of Valentini with a determination which showed how much she had changed. 
She threw the whole weight of her personality into this struggle which she 
considered decisive. With the dismissal of Berg her world seemed to be 
breaking down. When he came to take his leave, he found her in tears: “This 
is the end; now I have no more hope.” Evil forces appeared to be triumphing 
over an order of things which in her simple religiosity she had always ac- 
cepted as divinely ordained. Berg, she felt, might have averted this disaster; 
without him, William would be the helpless victim of the chancellor and 
his associates. It was an unbearable thought to her to see Valentini réap- 
pointed to his former position at a time when the emperor had to be prevented 
from making any further concessions to the left. She was certain that Val- 
entini could not and would not fulfill this task. Once more she turned to 
Berg, urging him to prevent the recall of Valentini. In the end William gave 
in. Instead of Valentini, Clemens von Delbriick, a former secretary of the 
interior, was appointed.” 

Berg, however, did not remove himself conipletely from the political 
stage. He reports that he was asked by members of the kaiser’s entourage to 
remain in Berlin as an unofficial adviser to the monarch, and he acceded 
readily. Doubtless the empress welcomed this decision. The question of 
abdication was just becoming a subject of public discussion, and while 
Auguste Victoria considered such a step out of the question,” she feared ` 
that William might be persuaded to take it since he had toyed with the 
idea on earlier occasions. Berg, the trusted confidant, could be counted upon 
to talk him out of any such plan. 

The problem of abdication gained in significance when, in the course 
of an exchange of notes between Berlin and Washington, President Wilson 
hinted, on October 14, 1918, that William’s abdication might bring forth more 
favorable peace terms. Another note, on October 23, was no clearer on this 
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point, but very.explicit on Wilson’s fear that the measures taken so far did 
not give full assurance that the Reichstag would always retain the ultimate 
control of German politics. While the chancellor strove to reassure the 
president by speeding up the formal enactment of the required constitutional 
amendments, the demand for abdication grew. The feeling gained ground 
among the war-weary masses that only the person of the kaiser prevented 
the conclusion of an early armistice. 

Prince Max realized that the demand was growing too strong to be 
ignored any longer. Information received from abroad convinced him, 
moreover, that if Germany was to get more lenient peace terms, the ab- 
dication of the emperor and the renunciation of all claims to the throne by 
the crown prince were indeed unavoidable. Tf, on the other hand, this latter 
information should prove incorrect and the abdication fail to produce better 
terms, the nation could be called upon for a last stand in defense of the 
country only if it were convinced that the harshness of the terms was not 
caused by William's remaining on the throne. This again could be proved 
only if the monarch abdicated. The chancellor hoped to suggest this neces- 
sity to the emperor through two intermediaries who had long been close to 
the imperial family. When these declined to act, he decided, on October 29, 
to call on the monarch himself. Time was of the essence; the step would be 
humiliating, if forced on the kaiser by the pressure of popular demand. In 
the interest of the monarchy as well as his own, it had to be taken while it 
would still have the appearance of a voluntary decision. 

To his amazement Max learned that the emperor was planning to leave 
for the front that very might. The chancellor pleaded with him over the 
‘telephone not to leave at this critical moment when his presence was much 
more urgently needed in the capital. But William refused to change his plans, 
claiming that the supreme command wished him to come. Max's request for 
an immediate audience was likewise denied on the ground that the prince 
was just recovering from an attack of grippe and that the monarch was 
afraid to risk infection. That same night the kaiser left without having seen 
the chancellor.” 

In his memoirs Prince Max raises the question as to why the emperor 
had decided to return to the front despite the chancellor’s urgent pleas. He 
had found out meanwhile that the supreme command had been very much 
surprised by the sudden departure of the monarch.” Another explanation 
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which was circulated at the time stated that the minister of war had de- 
clared himself unable to guarantee the kaiser's personal safety at his Potsdam 
residence. The minister denied later that he had ever made such a state- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the empress remained in Potsdam. “Both ex- 
planations, then, were untrue. Today I have only one explanation: The plan 
had been carefully prepared and quickly carried out by someone who wanted 
to remove the emperor from Berlin at any price.”” 

Prince Max’s suspicion was correct. Many members of the kaiser’s en- 
tourage, among them the empress herself, had watched with growing alarm 
William’s readiness to adjust himself to the changing conditions and accept 
the curtailment of his prerogatives. Would he not in the end give in even 
to the demand for abdication? The faithful Berg was asked to talk to the 
monarch. On October 16, he called on William and for an hour exhorted 
him not to listen to any suggestion of abdication.” But more had to be done. 
Delbriick, the new head of the civil cabinet, thought of proposing the dis- 
solution of the Reichstag and the replacement of Prince Max with another 
chancellor who would defend the emperor with greater determination. It 
is unlikely that this plan ever had any chance of success; since Berg con- 
sidered it impractical and the empress was never informed of it, their 
subsequent actions forced Delbrück to drop it." Major Niemann, the army 
representative with the emperor, thought that the emperor should turn to the 
nation himself, arousing it as he had done at the outbreak of the war. 
Niemann appealed to the empress. He knew that Auguste Victoria had 
been affected emotionally much more by Wilson’s demands than the 
monarch. He suggested to her that she persuade the emperor to go before 
the people. Auguste Victoria welcomed the plan and promised to pass it 
on to her husband, but she doubted its feasibility. She was convinced that 
the chancellor, in whom she saw by now a mere tool of the Socialist mem- 
bers in his: government, lacked the courage and strength to protect the 
emperor.” 

As a matter of fact, for very different reasons, Prince Max did reject all 
such suggestions, William asked him to publish a recent welcome address 
to the new members of the government in which he had pledged himself 
‘to work loyally for the implementation of the political reforms, and a decree 
to the same effect which was to accompany the promulgation of the con- 
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stitutional amendments. Both statements were to reassure the nation con- 
cerning the monarch's good faith and thus to strengthen the ties of loyalty 
and confidence between ruler and people. But Max refused. He zound it 
unwise to draw the attention of nation or enemy powers to the persan of the 
kaiser and to statements which so conspicuously ignored the abdication 
issue. He also felt that if the renunciation of the throne should become 
unavoidable, its voluntary character could be maintained more easily with- 
out this last attempt to reconcile public opinion with William's remaining 
on the throne.” 

Meanwhile the demand for abdication assumed ever more threatening 
proportions. On October 25, Berg talked once more to William, pleading 
with him not to give up the throne under any circumstances. The emperor 
promised him to stand fast, but Berg was no longer certain that he would 
be able to keep his promise. “Someone with a firm will had to stanc behind 
him, otherwise he was lost.” In the end, Berg felt, it would be best if the 
emperor went to the army; there he would perhaps be “protected from 
himself.” He therefore suggested that the kaiser leave for the front.” 

As so often before, Auguste Victoria fully agreed with him. She too 
had come to understand that the demand for abdication had become a 
reality which could no longer be ignored. She still refused to accept the 
need for abdication, but inquiries of her own brought answers whizh were 
far from reassuring.*” Knowing how easily William might change his mind, 
especially if his imagination were aroused on behalf of some great cause 
such as the future happiness of the German nation, she too came to the 
conclusion that the emperor must be removed from the influence of Prince 
Max. She agreed with Berg that the emperor would be safest with the 
supreme command. Her faith in Hindenburg was unshaken; she was certain 
that the old marshal would protect his monarch against all pernicious in- 
fluences and reject any idea of abdication. She too urged William to leave. 
Her pleas were successful, and when Berg returned to Potsdam on October 
29 to assure himself that the emperor would leave, William’s departure had 
already been scheduled for that same day. Hindenburg’s wish that the 
emperor show himself to the troops provided the official reason for his trip.5t 

It was this decision which sealed the fate of the German monarchy. The 
attitude of the principal actors in this drama suggests that had the emperor 
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stayed in the capital, Prince Max would quite possibly have persuaded him 
to abdicate in time. Far removed from Berlin, William proved impervious 
to all further suggestions of the chancellor. The military leaders would not 
hear of abdication. Letters from the empress kept urging him to remain 
firm. “About the Emperor,” wrote one of her ladies-in-waiting to a friend, 
“I hope and pray he will be firm, and won't abdicate; they were quite re- 
solved to be firm, and the Empress told me to say everywhere that she 
stands firm.”** Auguste Victoria even asked the chancellor to publish the 
address and decree, publication of which William had requested in vain a 
few days earlier.** She cannot possibly have agreed with the conciliatory 
tenor of the two statements which accepted the parliamentary regime so 
readily, but she knew that the time for such objections had passed. Her 
efforts were in vain; she could not save the throne for William. Worse, her 
opposition to Prince Max helped to frustrate the latter's attempts to preserve 
the throne for the Hohenzollern dynasty, if not for William. Thus she 
shares the responsibility for the aggravation of the crisis which finally drove 
the war-weary masses to abolish the monarchy altogether. 

In the end she even had to face the bitter task of persuading William to 
sign the abdication document, There had been an attempt on the part of 
the newly created Council of People’s Commissars to permit the empress to 
join her husband in his Dutch exile only after he had formally given up his 
royal and imperial rights. Such a bargain was apparently never concluded,** 
but it may well be that a—possibly unspoken—gentlemen's agreement to that 
effect was reached. In an unpublished memorandum recording the events of 
the day of the proclamation of the republic and after, the secretary to the 
empress, Baron Hugo von Spitzemberg, relates that the empress was asked, 
on her way to Holland, to exert her influence on the kaiser and induce him 
to sign the instrument of abdication. However, she was spared this bitter 
task; William signed the document a few hours before she arrived.** 

In one sense, however, her departure for Holland set the final seal on 
the collapse of the monarchy. Had she remained in Germany, she might 
have served as a focus for a monarchist restoration movement. Her leaving 
symbolized the finality of William’s renunciation. In consequence, some of 
her advisers considered her departure a grave political mistake.* 
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Yet for Auguste Victoria there was never any choice in this matter. For 
one thing, Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands wished her to join William 
to give his stay in Holland a more private character.” Above all, however, 
she could not have borne the thought of being separated from William at a 
time when he needed her more than ever. So she rushed to his side at the 
earliest possible moment, unmindful of the political implications of such a 
step. 

She was not to remain long with him. Her health had long been im- 
paired, and the strain of the last few months had caused a serious aggrava- 
tion of an old heart condition. Yet the two years which were left to them 
were perhaps the most harmonious ones of their long marriage.*” If ever the 
thought haunted her that she had been a poor helpmate to William, she 
must at least have derived some comfort from that final marital happiness 
which they both found after they had lost their throne. 
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Canada and the Articles of Confederation 


Murray G. Lawson 


TO the student of Canadian-American relations an interesting problem is 
posed by the unexplained presence in the Articles of Confederation of a 
special provision for the adherence and admission of Canada," especially so 
because of the absence of a similar provision in the Constitution.” What 
prompted the framers of the Articles of Confederation to seek the annexa- 
tion of Canada? In this writer’s opinion it was fear—the fear that the Revo- 
lutionary cause would be imperiled if Canada were permitted to return to 
its former French role as a base of anti-American military and Indian opera- 
tions. To substantiate this thesis it will be necessary to begin our investiga- 
tions with the Quebec Act of 1774 and to continue them through the debates 
which led to the adoption of the Constitution in 1788. 

Whatever be the real intentions of its authors, the passage of the Quebec 
Act on June 22, 1774, in the company of the four Intolerable Acts, instantly 
revived the American fear of Canada which had lain dormant since the 
expulsion of the French in 1763. On September 17, the first Continental 
Congress, after being in session less than two weeks, registered its sharp 
disapproval of the Quebec Act by accepting the Suffolk Resolves, which 
bitterly condemned the establishment of “the Roman Catholic religion and 
the French laws” in Canada as “dangerous in an extreme degree to the 
Protestant religion and to the civil rights and liberties of all America.”* By 
October 14 Congress had concluded that the Quebec Act was further suspect 
because of the obnoxious company in which it had been passed.* Less than 
a week later it voiced the opinion that the sinister purpose of the Quebec Act 
: was “by the influence of civil principles and ancient prejudices to dispose 
the inhabitants [of Quebec] to act with hostility against the free Protestant 


1 Art. XI, “Canada acceding to this confederation, and joining in the measures of the United 
States, shall be admitted into and entitled to all the advantages of this union; but no other colony 
shall be admitted into the same, unless such admission be agreed to by nine states.” Journals of 
the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 (Washington, 1904-37), IX, 924. Hereafter cited as Cont. 
Cong. Journals. The term Canada was “the popular designation for the colony of New France, 
as distinct from Acadia; and it continued in popular usage after the British conquest, though 
from 1763 to 1791 the official description of the colony was ‘the province of Quebec.’ ” William 
S. Wallace, ed., The Encyclopaedia of Canada (Toronto, 1935-37), 1, 353-54. 

2 Art. IV, Sec. 3, which empowers Congress to admit new states contains no reference to 
Canada, either direct or oblique. 

3 Cont. Cong. Journals, 1, 34-35. 

4“Statement of Violations of Rights,” ibtd., I, 71-72. 
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colonies, whenever a wicked ministry shall choose so to direct them.”” And 
on the very next day it twice gave pointed expression to this growing fear. 
To the “Inhabitants of the British Colonies” it observed that “the authors 
of this arbitrary arrangement flatter themselves that the inhabitants [of 
Quebec], deprived of liberty, and artfully“provoked against those of another 
religion, will be proper instruments for assisting in the oppression of such, 
as differ from them in the modes of government and faith.”* To the “People 
of Great Britain” it addressed itself as follows: 


Now mark, the progression of the ministerial plan of enslaving us. . . . by 
another act the dominion of Canada is to be so extended, modelled, and gov- 
erned, as that by being disunited from us, detached from our interests, by civil as 
well as religious prejudices, that by their numbers daily swelling with Catholic 
immigrants from Europe, and by their devotion to Administration, so friendly to 
their religion, they might become formidable to us, and on occasion, be fit instru- 
ments in the hands of power, to reduce the ancient, free Protestant colonies to 
the same state of slavery with themselves. This was evidently the object of the act.’ 


On this very same day, October 21, Congress, alarmed by its own reason- 
ing, determined to send “an address . . . to the people of Quebec.”* Five 
days later, on the last day of the session, it was approved, and instructions 
were issued for its translation into French and for its distribution in Canada.” 
The intent of this address was transparently simple: to alienate the French 
Canadians from the ministerial cause by depicting the Quebec Act as an 
audacious and cruel denial of “the inestimable advantages of a free English 
constitution of government”; to dissuade them by flattery and threats from 
being “inveigled or intimidated by infatuous ministers, so far:as to become 
the instruments of their cruelty and despotism”-—“*tools, in their hands, to 
assist them in taking that freedom from us, which they have treacherously 
denied to you”; and to invite them “to complete the bright and strong chain 
of union” by choosing “delegates, to represent your province in the Conti- 
nental Congress to be held at Philadelphia on the tenth day of May, 1775.”° 

The second Continental Congress convened at Philadelphia as sched- 
uled, but Quebec, partly because it desired “to stand neuter” in the contro- 
versy,”* and partly because it was angered by the vitriolic denunciation of 

5 The preamble to the Continental Association of Oct. 20, 1774, ibid., I, 76. 

6 Oct. 21, 1774, ibid., I, 99. 

7 Oct. 21, 1774, ¿bid., 1, 87-88, 

8 Ibid., I, xor. The members of the “committee to prepare the above address” were Thomas 
Cushing (Mass.), John Dickinson (Pa.), and Richard Henry Lee (Va.). 

9 Oct. 26, 1774, ibid., I, 113. 

10 Oct. 26, 1774, ibid., I, 105-13. 

11 Peter Force, American Archives, 4th Series (Washington, 1837-53), H, 244. On March 


29, 1775, John Brown, who had been sent by the Boston Committee of Correspondence to sound 
out the sentiments of “our fellow subjects in Canada, of French as well as English extract” with 
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Catholicism as “a religion .. . that has dispersed impiety, bigotry, persecu- 
tion, murder and rebellion, through every part of the world,” failed to 
send any delegates. Two weeks later, on May 26, Congress, alarmed by the 
rumor that an attempt had been made to enlist the French Canadians against 
the American cause, and fearful that the capture of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point and of the armed bateau at St. Johns, Quebec, by Benedict Arnold and 
Ethan Allen, might be construed as revealing an animus toward Quebec, 
determined to send a second “letter to the people of Canada.” * Three days 
later it was approved and instructions were issued for its translation “into the 
French language” and for the distribution of a thousand copies “among the 
inhabitants” of Canada.** Like the first, this second address of May 29, was 
a curious blend of simulated camaraderie and flattery, of exhortation and 
threat, An insinuating note of camaraderie was struck in the salutation, 
“oppressed Inhabitants of Canada. Friends and Countrymen,” and was 
carried to greater heights in the disingenuous remark that, “since the con- 
clusion of the late war, we have been happy in considering you as fellow- 
subjects, and from the commencement of the present plan for subjugating 
the continent, we have viewed you as fellow-sufferers with us.” The appre- 
hensions resulting from the capture of Ticonderoga and Crown Point and 
from the attack upon St. Johns were countered with the observation that 
such action “was dictated by the great law of self-preservation,” and with 
the assurance “that these colonies will pursue no measures whatsoever, but 
such as friendship and a regard for our mutual safety and interest may sug- 
gest.” The disturbing intelligence that “you have already been called upon 
to waste your lives in a contest with us” was parried with the advice that 
“we are your friends, not your enemies,” and with the thinly veiled threat 
that, “as our concern for your welfare entitles us to your friendship, we 
presume you will not, by doing us an injury, reduce us to the disagreeable 
necessity of treating you as enemies.” The imperative necessity of binding 
the French Canadians to the American cause led Congress to conclude this 


a view of “uniting ... in the necessary means of obtaining the redress of our common griev- 
ances” (Justin H. Smith, Our Struggle for the Fourteenth Colony [New York, 1907], I, 92-93), 
reported from Montreal, that “the French people . . . appeared to have no disposition unfriendly 
toward the colonies, but chose rather to stand neuter... . There is no prospect of Canada send- 
ing delegates to the Continental Congress” (Force, IJ, 244). 

12 Cont, Cong. Journals, 1, 88. This denunciation of Catholicism appears in the “Address to 
the People of Great Britain” of Oct. 21, 1774. On March 24, 1775, an anonymous correspondent 
from Montreal reported that this denunciation of their faith aroused such an anger in the French 
Canadians that “they could not contain their resentment, nor express it but in broken curses,” 
which characterized Congress as both “perfidious” and “double-faced” (Force, IT, 231). 

13 Cont. Cong. Journals, Y, 64. The members of the “committee to prepare and bring in a 
letter to the people of Canada” were Samuel Adams (Mass.), Silas Deane (Conn.), and John 
Jay (N.Y.). 

14 May 29, 1775, ibid., Il, 70. 
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letter with the remark that “we yet entertain hopes of your uniting with us in 
the defense of our common liberty” against “a licentious ministry.”* 
Three days later, on June 1, Congress, feeling the need of further reas- 
suring the French Canadians that the measures being taken for the defense 
of Ticonderoga and Crown Point did not purport an invasion of Canada, 
followed up this address with a formal resolution that, “as this Congress has 
nothing more in view than the defense of these colonies . . . no expedition 
or incursion ought to be undertaken or made, by any colony, or body of 
colonists, against or into Canada,” which it ordered to “be translated into the 
French language and transmitted with the letter, to the inhabitants of 
Canada.” * But a little more than a week later, on June 9, while the French 
Canadians were still pondering the meaning of the address and the resolu- 
tion, the die was irrevocably cast by Governor Guy Carleton’s proclama- 
tion announcing that, in view of the imminent danger of a further American 
invasion, a state of martial law had been decreed for Quebec.* Quebec was 
no longer a free agent, and Congress, under severe pressure from all sides 
to take the initiative by invading Canada, was sorely puzzled. This be- 
wilderment and indecision is clearly revealed in a letter of John Adams: 


We have been puzzled to discover what we ought to do with the Canadians and 
Indians. Several persons have been before Congress who have lately been in the 
province of Canada, particularly Mr. Brown and Mr. Price, who have informed 
us that the French are not unfriendly to us. And by all that we can learn of the 
Indians they intend to be neutral. But whether we should march into Canada with 
an army sufficient to break the power of Governor Carleton, to overawe the 


15 Ibid., I, 68-70. 

16 Jbid., Il, 75. On the very. next day, June 2, the provincial congress of New York tried to 
supplement this reassurance by dispatching its own letter to “the inhabitants of Quebec,” in 
which it reiterated that “our only intention” in undertaking military preparations in the Lake 
Champlain region “is to prevent any hostile incursions upon us by the troops of your province” 
(Force, II, 893). Two days later, on June 4, Ethan Allen likewise dispatched a letter from 
Ticonderoga to “our worthy and respectable countrymen and friends, the French people of 
Canada,” in which he repeated the view that “the colonies . . . have not the least disposition to 
injure, molest, or any way deprive our fellow-subjects, the Canadians, of their liberty or prop- 
erty... nor... to wage war against them... (¿b2d., II, 904). 

17 Ibid., II, 940. 

18 Typical of such pressure were the cajoling letters of Ethan Allen (May 29, 1775) and of 
Benedict Arnold (June 13, 1775). Allen wrote: “it is my humble opinion, that the more vig- 
orous the colonies push the war against the king's troops in Canada, the more friends we shall 
find in that country. . . . Should the colonies forthwith send an army of two or three thousand 
men, and attack Montreal, we should have little to fear from the Canadians or Indians, and 
would easily make a conquest of that place . . .” (ibid., II, 733). Arnold wrote in a similar 
vein: “As commanding officer here [Crown Point], 1 think it my duty to acquaint you that 
e » . there are now in Canada . . . only five hundred and fifty effective men. . . . From the 
foregoing matters of fact . . . and from my personal knowledge of the country and the dis- 
position of the Canadians, I beg leave to observe, that if the honorable Congress should think 
proper to take possession of Montreal and Quebec, 1 am positive two thousand men might very 
easily effect it...” (ibid. II, 976). 
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Indians, and to protect the French, has been a great question. It seems to be the 
general conclusion that it is best to go, if we can be assured that the Canadians 
will be pleased with it and join.** 


But circumstances were fast forcing Congress to make a decision. On 
June 19, under pressure from the state of New York, Philip Schuyler was 
appointed a major general in the Continental Army.” A little more than a 
week later, on June 27, thoroughly alarmed by a report that Carleton was 
“making preparations to invade these colonies” and was “instigating the 
Indian nations to take up the hatchet against them,” Congress ordered 
Schuyler to take over the command of the Lake Champlain theater and to 
“exert his utmost power to destroy or take all vessels, boats or floating bat- 
teries” being prepared “by the said Governor ... on or near the waters of 
the Lakes.” In addition, he was instructed to take immediate “possession of 
St. Johns, Montreal, and any other parts of the country,” if he were to find 
that such a course of action would be “practicable, and... not... dis- 
agreeable to the Canadians,” and that it might “have a tendency to promote 
the peace and security of these colonies.”** Canada was to be invaded when- 
ever the circumstances would permit, in order to achieve a twofold objective: 
to “shut the door against dangerous tampering with the Indians on all our 
western frontiers,”*” and to induce the Canadians “to accede to an union 
with these colonies.” * But it wasn’t until two. months later, on August 28, 
that the prophylactic “campaign of good intentions” was initiated by Briga- 
dier General Richard Montgomery, Schuyler's second-in-command.”* 

On September 5, Schuyler, mindful of the stipulation that “a previous 
condition, a sine qua non, of marching into Quebec, is the friendship of the 
Canadians . . . [and] their consent and approbation,” ? issued an address to 
“our brothers, the Canadians,” in which he tried to forestall their apprehen- 
sions regarding the purpose of his expedition. “The Grand Congress,” he 
observed, “have ordered an army into Canada” in order “to secure you and 
ourselves from such a dreadful bondage . . . that might follow from the 


19 To James Warren, June 7, 1775, Edmund C. Burnett, ed., Letters of the Members of the 
Continental Congress, 1774-1789 (Washington, 1921-36), I, 113. 

20 Cont. Cong. Journals, Y, 99. 

21 Jbid., 1, 109-10. On the following day, June 28, President John Hancock advised General 
Washington that “the alterations of the sentiments of Congress since your departure relative to 
making an impression into Canada was occasioned by a letter they received from the Committee 
of Albany . . .” (Burnett, I, 146). This letter (Force, IT, 1048), dated June 21, was read in 
Congress on June 26 and again on the next day, preparatory to the drafting of Schuyler's in- 
structions (Cont. Cong. Journals, II, 108-109). 

22 Richard Henry Lee to George Washington, June 20, 1775, Burnett, I, 147. 

23 President John Hancock to General Philip Schuyler, Oct. 10, 1775, ibid., I, 227, 

24 Smith, I, 319. Chapter x1 is entitled, “A Campaign of Good Intentions.” 

25 Samuel Chase to General Philip Schuyler, Aug. 10, 1775, Burnett, I, 189. 
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ministerial troops remaining in Canada.” “This measure,” he continued, 
“necessary as it is, the Congress would not have entered on, but in the fullest 
confidence that it would be perfectly agreeable to you,” for in no other way 
could “those rights [to] which every subject of the British Empire . . . is 
entitled” be restored to you. A little more than a month later, on October 
10, the Continental Congress, somewhat fearful that Schuyler might have 
forgotten the raison d'étre of the Canadian expedition, advised him again 
that what “the Congress ... expect from your endeavors is, that the Canadians 
be induced to accede to a union with these colonies . . . and send delegates to 
this Congress.”” This desideratum was the chief burden of the instructions 
issued to the three commissioners, Eliphalet Dyer, John Langdon, and Robert 
Treat Paine, who were appointed on November 2 “to repair to the north- 
ward, to cenfer with General Schuyler.”?* The commissioners were advised, 
in part, that 


the Congress expect... you... to consult with General Schuyler . . . of the best 
and most efficacious method ... of engaging the inhabitants of the colony of 
Canada to accede to the Association of the United Colonies, and of protecting 
them for the future against their and our enemies. ... The Congress desire you 
to exert your utmost endeavors to induce the Canadians to accede to a union with 
these colonies, and that they form from their parishes, a provincial convention, 
and send delegates to this Congress... . You may... assure them, that we shall 
hold their rights as dear as our own, and on their union with us, exert our utmost 
endeavors to obtain for them, and their posterity, the blessings of a free govern- 
ment, and that security to their persons and property, which is derived from 
the British Constitution. And you may . . . further declare, that we hold sacred 
the rights of conscience, and shall never molest them in the free enjoyment of 
their religion.?* 


It was likewise the theme of the letter which Congress resolved, on 
January 23, 1776, to send to the Canadians on learning of the Montgomery- 
Arnold reverse at Quebec.® Like its predecessors, this third “letter to the 
Inhabitants of the Province of Canada” opened on a note of flattery: “the 
services you have rendered the common cause deserve our acknowledgments, 
and we feel the just obligation your conduct has imposed on us to make our 
services reciprocal.” The defeat at Quebec was airily dismissed with the 
cliché that “the best causes are subject to vicissitudes, and disappointments 


26 Force, IH, 671. | 

27 President John Hancock to General Philip Schuyler, Burnett, I, 227. 

28 Cont. Cong. Journals, UI, 317. 

29 Nov. 8, 1775, ibid., UL, 339-40. 

80 Ibid., IV, 79. One day later, on January 24, the letter was approved and ordered to “be 
immediately translated and printed” (2b1d., IV, 85-86). The members of the “committee . . . 
to prepare a letter to the inhabitants . . . of Canada” were William Livingston (N.J.), Thomas 
Lynch (S.C.), and James Wilson (Pa.). 
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have been inevitable. Such is the lot of human nature.” The Canadian fear 
of British reprisals for having supported the American cause was met with 
the somewhat disingenuous promise that “we will never abandon you to 
the unrelenting fury of your and our enemies,” for reinforcements are on 
their way and will “probably arrive in Canada before the ministerial army 
under General Carleton can receive any succours.” But the heart of the letter 
is contained in the renewal of the exhortation that 


at this period you must be convinced that nothing is so essential to guard our 
interests and liberty, as efficacious measures to combine our mutual forces, in 
order that by such a union of succour and councils, we may be able to baffle the 
endeavors of an enemy who, to weaken, may attempt to divide us. To this effect 
we advise and exhort you to establish associations in your different parishes of 
the same nature with those, which have proved so salutary to the United Colonies; 
to elect deputies to form a provincial assembly, and that said assembly to be 
instructed to appoint delegates to represent them in this Congress. 


And in keeping with its general tenor, the letter ended on a note of rhetorical 
optimism: “we flatter ourselves with the prospect of the happy moment, 
when the standard of tyranny shall no longer appear in this land. And we 
live in full hopes that it will never hereafter find shelter in North America.”* 

A little more than two weeks later, on February 14, Congress received 
another rude shock, It was informed that its epistolary efforts to the French 
Canadians had been most effectively sabotaged by the clergy and the nobil- 
ity, who had availed themselves of the high level of illiteracy to explain 
them in such a manner as to prejudice the common people against the Ameri- 
can cause.” After pondering for a day the suggestion that “some persons 
from Congress” be “sent to Canada, to explain viva voce to the people the 
nature of our dispute with England,” Congress decided to appoint Charles 
Carroll, Samuel Chase, and Benjamin Franklin as “a committee of three... 
to proceed to Canada”** in order “to promote ... an union between the... 
colonies and the people of Canada.”** However, it wasn’t until more than a 
month later, on March 20, that the commissioners received their final 
instructions, in which the American case was restated with great cogency. 


Represent to them, that the arms of the United Colonies, having been carried 
into that province for the purpose of frustrating the designs of the British court 
against our common liberties, we expect not only to defeat the hostile machina- 
tions of Governor Carleton against us, but that we shall put it into the power of 


81 Yan. 24, 1776, tbid., IV, 85-86. 

82 Ibid., IV, 148-49. The informant was a French Canadian, Prudent la Jeunesse (idid., 
IV, 129, n.1). 

33 Feb. 15, 1776, tbid., IV, 151-52. 

84 Ibid., IV, 219. This purpose appears in the official commission of Mar. 20, 1776. ` 
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our Canadian brethren to pursue such measures. for securing their own freedom 
and happiness, as a generous love of liberty and sound policy shall dictate to 
them. 


Inform them, that in our judgment, their interests and ours are inseparably 
united; that it is impossible we can be reduced to a servile submission to Great 
Britain without their sharing our fate. . . . Urge all such arguments as your 
prudence shall suggest, to enforce our opinion concerning the mutual interest 
of the two countries, and to convince them of the impossibility of the war being 
concluded to the disadvantage of these colonies, if we wisely and vigorously co- 
operate with each other. 


To convince them of the uprightness of our intentions towards them, you are to 
declare that it is our inclination, that the people of Canada may set up such a 
form of government, as will be most likely in their judgment, to produce their 
happiness; And you are, in the strongest terms, to assure them that it is our 
earnest desire to adopt them into our union, as a sister colony, and to secure 
the same general system of mild and equal laws for them and for ourselves, with 
only such local differences as may be agreeable to each colony respectively. . . . 


You are... to urge the necessity the people are under of immediately taking 
some decisive step, to put themselves under the protection of the United Colonies. 
. . . Endeavor to stimulate them by motives of glory, as well as interest, to 
assume a part in a contest, by which they must be deeply affected. . .. 


You are further to declare, that we hold sacred the rights of conscience, and may 
promise to the whole people, solemnly in our name, the free and undisturbed 
exercise of their religion; and, to the clergy, the full, perfect, and peaceable pos- 
session and enjoyment of all their estates; that the government of every thing 
relating to their religion and clergy, shall be left entirely in the hands of the 
good people of that province. ... 


Inform them, that you are vested, by this Congress, with full powers to effect 
these purposes; and, therefore, press them to have a complete representation of the 
people assembled in convention, with all possible expedition, to deliberate con- 
cerning the establishment of a form of government, and a union with the United 
Colonies.** | 


Despite a month's sojourn in Canada, the mission of the “Apostles of 
Liberty,”** failed in the face of the adamant opposition of the Catholic 
clergy,*” the persistent refusal of the Canadians to accept Continental paper 
money,” and the unfavorable military situation.’ On May 6 the evacuation 


35 Jhbid., IV, 215-17. 

86 Chapter xxx1 of Smith’s Our Struggle for the Fourteenth Colony bears this title. It is 
characteristic of the times that, despite the admonition “to repair to Canada” with “all con- 
venient despatch,” the commissioners didn’t depart until April 2 (2bid., II, 338), and it 
wasn’t until April 29 that they finally reached Montreal (íbid., II, 329). There Franklin re- 
mained until May 10 (tb:d., II, 343), and Carroll and Chase until May 31 (ibid., Il, 387). 

37 Ibid., Il, 334-35. 

38 Ibid., IL, 3338-40. It is somewhat disconcerting to note that, on the eve of the Schuyler- 
Montgomery invasion of Canada, a canny Scot in Quebec predicted that, “if the rebels should 
come into the country, that cannot last long, as they will want every thing from the Canadians 
for their paper money, a currency that the people of this country suffered too much by during 
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of Canada began with the retreat of General Thomas from Quebec; on 
June 15 Montreal was evacuated by General Benedict Arnold; and on June 
18, St. Johns, the last American possession in Canada, was evacuated by 
General Sullivan.“ The rout was complete. 

Although the “campaign of good intentions” and the mission of “the 
apostles of liberty” had failed, Canada was still regarded as “an object of 
the last importance to the welfare of the United Colonies,” the loss of which 
would entail “consequences,” which were “not in human wisdom to fore- 
tell”* This view is well expressed in a letter of John Adams: 


The unanimous voice of the continent is Canada must be ours. . . . The im- 
portance of Canada arises from this, and occasions our remarkable unanimity at 
present in deciding the affairs of it: In the hands of our enemies it would enable 
them to influence all the Indians upon the continent, and perhaps induce them 
to take up the hatchet and commit their robberies and murders upon the frontiers 
of all the southern colonies, as well as to pour down regulars, Canadians and 
Indians, together upon the borders of the northern.* 


It is pithily echoed in a letter of Robert Morris: Canada “must be ours at all 
events: should it fall into the hands of the enemy they will soon raise a nest 
of hornets on our backs that will sting us to the quick.”* 

Consequently, when the committee, which had been instructed “to pre- 
pare and digest the form of a confederation to be entered into between these 


colonies,”** brought in a draft on July 12, 1776, it contained the following 
article: 


Art. XX, Canada acceding to this Confederation, and entirely joining in the 
measures of the United Colonies, shall be admitted into and entitled to ail the 
advantages of this Union: but no other colony shall be admitted into the same, 
unless such admission be agreed to by the delegates of nine colonies.* 





the French government to have any faith in now, and the rebels will be obliged to have 
recourse to force to give it a circulation, or in other words to take what they want, which will 
make the Canadians fly to arms in defense of their property; and in that case, as the country 
is numerous and warlike, it is very probable you will soon hear that they have put Schuyler and 
all bis people to the sword” (Extract of a Letter to a Gentleman in Scotland, dated Quebec, 
Aug. 20, 1775, Force, HI, 211). | 
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41 President John Hancock to Major General John Thomas, May 24, 1776, Burnett, I, 463. 
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Six wecks later, on August 20, this article was approved with only a few 
minor changes in phraseology. Its number was changed to XVI, the desig- 
nation “United Colonies” became the “United States,” and the phrase “by 
the delegates of nine colonies” was changed to “by nine states.”** More than 
a year later, on November 7, 1777, the adverb “entirely” was ordered to be 
struck out.* In the final version of the Articles of Confederation, which was 
approved on November 15, the only further change was that the number 
of the article was changed to read X1.*% 
Two weeks later, on November 29, Congress resolved, 


that a committee of three be appointed to procure a translation to be made of the 
Articles of Confederation into the French language, and to report an address to 
the inhabitants of Canada, inviting them to accede to the union of these states; 
that the said committee be further directed to report a plan for facilitating the 
distribution of the said articles and address, and for conciliating the affections 
of the Canadians towards these United States.* 


Although the Articles of Confederation were translated into French,” there 
is no evidence that the accompanying address was ever prepared, or even that 
the translated Articles were ever distributed among the Canadians. Although 
a “partial report” was brought in on December 2, recommending that a 
“French legion” be “immediately established,” and that its commanding 
officer “be instructed by means of emissaries and papers dispersed in Canada 
to conciliate the minds of the Canadians towards these states, and to pre- 
pare them for effecting a revolution, whenever the United States shall deem 
such a measure expedient,”* it was not only never considered by Congress, 
but thereafter the “committee of three” seems to have lapsed into silence 
as no further reports of its activities were rendered.” 


This negative action may be due to the absorption of Congress in plans 


46 Ibid., V, 688. 
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48 Thid., YX, 924. 
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Articles were actually translated into French as ordered, the presumption is that they were, as 
item 190 of the editor’s “bibliographical notes” reveals that a French translation, entitled 
“Articles de Confédération & d'Union perpétuelles entre les Etats . . . ,” was published at 
Philadelphia in 1777 (ibid. IX, 1088). 

51 Ibid., IX, 0985-87. 

52 On December 2, 1777, Congress “ordered, that the consideration thereof be postponed” 
(3bid., IX, 988). The next reference to this report appears on December 19, when in accordance 
with a recommendation by the Board of War, “that Congress take into their immediate con- 
sideration a report of a committee of Congress respecting the establishment of a French Legion, 
as the most eligible mode of providing for the said [French Canadian] prisoners” of war, it was 
“ordered, that Monday next [December 22] be assigned for taking” it “into consideration” 
(ibid,, IX, 1037). But when “Monday next” arrived Congress ordered that the consideration of 
“the report . . . be postponed” (¿bid., IX, 1049). Thereafter there are no further references in 
the Journals to this or any other reports of this “committee of three.” 
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for another invasion of Canada. Exhilarated by the surrender of Burgoyne 
and his invading army at Saratoga, Congress, on December 3, approved the 
“proposition for surprising and destroying the enemy's shipping at St. Johns 
or elsewhere, on Lake Champlain, during the winter season,” and placed 
Brigadier General John Stark in command of the projected expedition.” 
However, by January 23, 1778, this project for “a sudden irruption with three 
or four hundred volunteers . . . to burn the shipping at St. Johns”* had 
been enlarged, at the suggestion of General Horatio Gates,” chairman of the 
Board of War, into a grandiose scheme for a full-scale “irruption into 
Canada” under the command of the young Marquis de Lafayette.” But, on 
March 2 “the intended irruption” was suspended “for the present,” as it had 
become apparent that “difficulties attend” its “prosecution ... which render 
the attempt not only hazardous in a high degree but extremely imprudent.” "7 

The close connection between this stillborn invasion and the American 
desire to incorporate Canada into the Confederacy is quite evident from the 
original instructions, which were issued to Lafayette by the Board of War: 


If, upon entering Canada, you will find a general disinclination of the natives, 
to join the American standard, you will destroy all the works and vessels, at St. 
Johns, Chambly and the Isle aux Noix, and retire. . . . If, on the contrary, the 
Canadians are desirous of assisting to establish the freedom, and independence of 
America... they are then to be requested to send delegates, to represent their 
state in the Congress of the United States, and to conform, in all political respects, 
to the Union, and Confederation established in them.®® 


The desire for Canada induced Congress, on October 22, to instruct Benjamin 
Franklin, the newly appointed “Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
France,” to impress upon the French the imperative necessity of adopting 
Lafayette’s planë “for the emancipation of Canada in cooperation with an 
armament from France.”* But this project, likewise, failed to materialize, 
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54 James Duane to Governor George Clinton of New York, Mar. 13, 1778, Burnett, III, 129. 

68 Eliphalet Dyer to William Williams, Feb. 17, 1778, ibid., Ill, 88. 

56 Cont. Cong. Journals, X, 84, 193. 

57 Ibid., X, 217. 

58 Charlemagne Tower, The Marquis de La Fayette in the American Revolution (2d ed., 
Philadelphia, 1901), I, 272-74. Under congressional pressure these instructions were later 
amended and Lafayette was advised “that the primary object is a mere incursion or ravage 
with a view to destroy the enemy's shipping and stores,” and “that, if, upon attempting the 
enterprise” he should “be of opinion from all circumstances that it is not prudent to proceed 
on so large a scale as that before mentioned,” he was to “go no further than a ravage and bring 
his troops off after doing what injury” he could (zdid., I, 275). 

59 President Henry Laurens advised General Washington that, to the best of his knowledge, 
“the scheme for an expedition into Canada in concert with the arms of France originated in the 
breast of the Marquis de La Fayette...” (Nov. 20, 1778, Burnett, MI, 498). 

60 Cont. Cong. Journals, XIL, 1041; XII, 11. For the “plan for reducing the province of 
Canada, referred to in the Instructions of Honorable B. Franklin, Minister to the Court of 
France,” see #d1d., KIL, 1042-48. 
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mainly because of the opposition of George Washington,** who feared that 
the French had designs upon Canada which might eventually prove detri- 
mental to the interests of the United States.” Nevertheless, in its resolution 
of January 1, 1779, indefinitely deferring the proposed Franco-American 
expedition, Congress reiterated that “every favorable incident [will] be 
embraced with alacrity to facilitate And hasten the freedom and independence 
of Canada and her union with these states; events which Congress, from 
motives of policy with respect to the United States, as well as affection to 
their Canadian brethren, have greatly at heart.”* 

It is evident from the foregoing that Article XI had its origin in the 
military exigencies of the early phase of the Revolutionary struggle, in the 
necessity of protecting the exposed northern flank against attack via the 
classic Richelieu-Champlain invasion route.** However, by March 1, 1781, 


_ * The preponderant role of Washington in scotching the proposed Franco-American 
invasion of Canada is clearly revealed in the antecedents of the congressional resolution of 
January 1, 1779. “The Plan of an Attack upon Quebec . . . was ordered by Congress to be 
submitted to General Washington for his observations upon it, and this was done by the 
committee of foreign affairs, Oct. 27. . . . (Washington submitted his observations at length 
in a letter of Nov. 11, and in a private letter; to President Laurens, Nov. 14. ... Washington’s 
letter of Nov. 11 was read in Congress Novi 19 and referred to ‘the committee on the letters 
from the Marquis de la Fayette,’ whose repdrt was brought in Dec. 5 and was adopted... . 
The committee report of Dec. 5 was transmitted to Washington, and in consequence of a sug- 
gestion from him Dec. 13 ... he was called to Philadelphia for a conference... . An immedi- 
ate outcome of the conference . . . was the adóption, Jan. 1, 1779, of a report recommending the 
abandonment of the Canadian expedition” (Burnett, III, 499-500, n.2). 

62 On November 14, 1778, Washington wrote to Henry Laurens, president of the Continental 
Congress, as follows: “I have one objection tolit [the Canadian expedition] ... which is, in my 
estimation, insurmountable, and alarms all my feelings for the true and permanent interests of 
my country. This is the introduction of a large body of French troops into Canada, attached to 
them by all the ties of blood, habits, manners, religion, and former connection of government. 
I fear this would be too great a temptation to Ibe resisted by any power actuated by the common 
maxims of national policy. . . . I am heartily disposed to entertain the most favorable sentiments 
of our new ally. .. . But it is maxim, founded on the universal experience of mankind, that no 
nation is to be trusted farther than it is bound by its interest; and no prudent statesman or 
politician will venture to depart from it... E France should even engage in the scheme, in 
the first instance, with the purest of intentions, there is the greatest danger that, in the progress 
of the business, invited to it by circumstances, and perhaps urged on by the solicitations and 
wishes of the Canadians, she would alter her views.” John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of 
George Washington (Washington, 1931-44), XII, 254-56. 

83 Cont. Cong. Journals, XIII, 13. el 

64 That the Articles of Confederation themselves were a “war measure” seems to be implied 
in the “circular letter” of November 17, 177%, under the cover of which they were submitted 
to the state legislatures for ratification. “Congress having agreed upon a plan of confederacy for 
securing the freedom, sovereignty, and indepehdence of the United States, authentic copies are 
now transmitted for the consideration of the respective legislatures. . . . Let them be candidly 
reviewed ... under a conviction of the absolute necessity of uniting all our councils and all our 
strength, to maintain and defend our common liberties: let them be examined with a liberality 
becoming brethren and fellow-citizens surrounded by the same imminent dangers, contending 
for the same illustrious prize. . . . Every motive loudly calls upon us to hasten its conclusion. 
More than any other consideration, it will confound our foreign enemies, defeat the flagitious 
practices of the disaffected, strengthen and cónfirm our friends . . . and . . . enable us to 
maintain our fleet and armies. . . . In short, e salutary measure can no longer be deferred. 
It seems essential to our very existence as a free people, and without it we may soon be con- 
strained to bid adieu to independence, liberty ‘i: safety...” (ibid., IX, 932-34). 
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when it finally went into effect with the formal ratification of the Articles 
of Confederation, the military situation which had given birth to it was no 
longer operative. Actually, by the autumn of 1778, the danger originally 
apprehended from Canada had disappeared. The resounding failure of 
Burgoyne’s invasion of the previous year highlighted the difficulty, if not 
the impossibility, of effectively using Canada as a base for the suppression 
of the Revolution.** Clinton’s enforced evacuation of Philadelphia and hasty 
withdrawal to the safety of New York in the summer of 1778 “signified ... 
that the British had . .. abandoned their hope” of suppressing the Revolu- 
tion in the north.** “From this time on” the British were to transfer the 
principal theater of the war to the southern states and to confine their 
“military operations” in the north “to expeditions along the coast, and to 
raids on the frontier with the assistance of the Indians.”* Moreover, “the 
natural consequence” of Great Britain’s growing involvement in a major 
European war with France (1778), Spain (1779), and Holland (1780) was 
that from the autumn of 1778 to the end of the Revolution “the subjugation 
of America” was to be subordinated in the British strategy to “the war in 
Europe” where “the main danger” to Great Britain lay.®* 

As Congress could not be expected to be immediately cognizant of the 
implications of these significant changes in the military situation it had, as 
late as January 1, 1770, reiterated its desire that “every favorable incident be 
embraced with alacrity to facilitate and hasten the freedom and independence 
of Canada and her union with these states.” But less than two months later, 
on February 23, the committee, which had been instructed to prepare a pre- 
liminary statement of the terms on which the United Colonies would be 
prepared to make peace, proposed, in effect, that the acquisition of the 
provinces of Canada and Nova Scotia ought not to be insisted on as an ulti- 
matum of peace.’° On March 109, after less than a month of debate, Congress 
accepted its committee’s recommendation.” And five months later, on : 

65 “From 1778 . . . Britain abandoned Carleton’s idea of cutting the old colonies in two 
by a great blow delivered over Lake Champlain... .” A. L, Burt, The Old Province of Quebec 
(Minneapolis, 1933), p. 280. 
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69 Cant. Cong. Journals, XII, 194. This “committee of five,” composed of Samuel Adams 
(Mass.), Thomas Burke (N.C.), Gouverneur Morris (N.Y.), Meriwether Smith (Va.), and 
John Witherspoon (N.J.), was appointed on February 17 (ibtd. XIII, 195). 

70 Ibid., KII, 241. 

71 Ibid., XUL, 330-41. It should be noted, however, that the intent of Congress was, if 
possible, to restrict Canada to the boundaries established by the proclamation of October 7, 
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August 14, “the commissioner . . . to negotiate a treaty of peace with Great 
Britain” was formally instructed that, 


although it is of the utmost importance to the peace and commerce of the United 
States that Canada and Nova Scotia should be ceded, and more particularly that 
their equal common right to the fisheries should be guaranteed to them, vet a 
desire of terminating the war hath induced us not to make the acquisiticn of 
these objects an ultimatum on the present occasion.” 


Thus, almost two years before Article XI went into effect, Congress had 
decided that Canada was no longer “an object of last importance to the 
welfare of the United Colonies.” 

Although it is apparent that the impending changes in the military 
situation would eventually have induced Congress to abandon its war- 
inspired desire for Canada, the August 14 renunciation must be credited 
to the ubiquitous Sieur Conrad Alexandre Gérard, the French minister 
plenipotentiary to the United Colonies.* Before setting sail for America 
Gérard had been instructed to use all his influence to dampen the American 
ardor for Canada, because the feeling of “uneasiness and anxiety” that would 
be engendered by the English retention of Canada would be most “useful” 
in constantly reminding Congress of “their great need for the friendship 
and alliance” of France. Almost a year later, early in February, 1779, he 





1763, thereby depriving it of most of present-day southern Ontario; for the boundary line 
stipulated was to run from the junction of the St. Lawrence River and “the forty-fifth degree 
of north latitude . . . straight to the south end of Lake Nipissing . . . and thence straight to 
the source of the river Mississippi.” Even the suggested modification, “that if the line to be 
drawn from the mouth of Lake Nipissing to the head of the Mississippi cannot be obtained 
witout continuing the war for that purpose, then . . . a line . . . may be drawn more 
southerly,” would have deprived Canada of most of the Niagara peninsula, as it was stipulated 
that this concession was not to extend “southward of a line in latitude forty-five degrees north.” 

12 Ibid., XIV, 95960. 

73 This majority opinion, however, was not concurred in by a number of New Englanders, 
because of their concern for the continued welfare of the important New England fisheries. Their 
position is unequivocally stated by Samuel Adams in a very frank letter to Samuel Cooper, 
dated April 29, 1779: “Our happiness depends upon independence. To be prosperous we must 
have an extensive trade. This will require a respectable navy. Our ships must be manned, and 
the source of seamen is the fishery. . . . Nova Scotia and Canada would be a great and perma- 
nent protection to the fishery. . . . The cession of those territories would prevent any views of 
Britain to disturb our peace in future and cut off a source of corrupt British influence which 
issuing from them, might diffuse mischief and poison through the states. Will not then the 
possession of Nova Scotia and Canada be necessary, if we mean to make peace upon pacific 
principles?” (Burnett, IV, 185). . 

74 Gérard arrived in Philadelphia on July 12, 1778, and immediately established his official 
residence “just sixty paces” from the hall where Congress met. John J. Meng, ed., Despatches 
and Instructions of Conrad Alexandre Gérard (Baltimore, 1939), pp. 147, 595. Some indica- 
tion of the role that Gérard played in shaping opinion may be gathered from the fact that the 
index lists forty separate entries under the single heading of “Gérard . . . interviews with 
delegates.” When to these are added the interviews with the delegates who are listed by name 
there are more than one hundred separate entries (3bid., pp. 935-37). 
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was further advised that, in view of the above French policy, it was impera- 
tive that Congress should include in its statement of the conditions upon 
which it would make peace a “renunciation of both Canada and Nova Scotia, 
or at least of Canada.” "© How effectively Gérard carried out his instructions 
is evident from the implicit and explicit renunciations of March 19 and 
August 14, respectively. 

Inasmuch as Article XI had its origin in the tense military situation of 
the first few years of the Revolutionary struggle, when the harassing fear 
that Canada might become “a nest of hornets on our backs that will sting us 
to the quick” was rife, it is not at all surprising that the Constitution, which 
was conceived in a time of peace, does not contain any provision for the 
admission of Canada into the Union. On September 3, 1783, the long Revo- 
lutionary struggle had ended in triumph with the British recognition of 
American independence in the Treaty of Paris, On October 2, 1784, the 
Indian menace was temporarily laid to rest, when the dreaded Anglophile 
Iroquois made their peace with the United States in the Treaty of Fort 
Stanwix. Even the unsettled problem of the northwest posts failed to cause 
any real alarm, for as John Lansing remarked to the New York state ratifying 
convention, “to risk a war” over “the conduct of the King of Great Britain 
with respect to the western posts” would be neither “prudent” nor “expedi- 
ent” because of the acute danger of thereby exposing the American “coast 
to depredation by an enemy, against whose attacks in that point” the country 
was “defenceless.”?” Moreover, in 1787 when the Federal Convention con- 
vened in Philadelphia the United States was a satiated nation, with immense 
riches awaiting exploitation under the direction of a strong centralized 
government. This view is clearly expressed by George Washington: 


It is true, that, for the want of a proper Confederation, we have not yet been in a 
situation fully to enjoy those blessings which God and nature seem to have in- 
tended for us, But 1 begin to look forward, with a kind of political faith, to 
scenes of national happiness, which have not heretofore been offered for the 
fruition of the most favored nations. The natural, political, and moral circum- 
stances of our nascent empire justify the anticipation. We have an almost un- 
bounded territory whose natural advantages for agriculture and commerce equal 
those of any on the globe.?* 


That interest in Canada was at an exceedingly low ebb at this time is 
fairly evident, for there is just one passing reference to Canada in all of the 
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extant reports of the proceedings of the Federal Convention of 1787." There 
isn’t a single reference, direct or oblique, to Canada in any of the 206 con- 
ditions and amendments to the Constitution, which were proposed in the 
various state ratifying conventions,” nor in the voluminous debates them- 
selves.** It is apparent that with the ending of the Revolution, the war- 
inspired fear of Canada waned, and with it the American desire for Canada. 
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The Approach to the Welfare State in 
Great Britain” 


C. L. Mowar 


BETWEEN the idea and the reality we expect some interval. The welfare 
state now exists in Great Britain: what prepared the way for it? The term 
“welfare state” seems almost as new as what it describes—not more, perhaps, 
than three or four years old. Even the idea behind it is hardly half a century 
old in England: the idea, that is, that it is the duty of the state to maintain 
the wellbeing of all its members by guaranteeing them a minimum of 
income and services, and insuring them against the hazards of sickness, 
unemployment, and old age. For such an idea to gain general acceptance 
there must have been a breaking-down of older ideas of the virtues of inde- 
pendence and thrift, not to speak of a transformation of opinion concerning 
the functions of the state. 

The present range of welfare services provided by the state had one fore- 
runner: the Poor Law, which provided, on a local basis under national 
supervision, a minimum form of existence for paupers. The Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1834, that curious sequel to the great Reform Act, is, 
therefore, a logical starting point. The act did not, of course, create the 
pauper’s right to relief: it attempted to limit it. The change of ideas which 
made possible the approach of the welfare state is the change from the phi- 
losophy of the new Poor Law to that of the Beveridge Report, from'parish 
relief to National Assistance.* 

The Poor Law Amendment Act aimed to limit the right to relief in two 
ways. First, outdoor relief was to be replaced by relief given only in a “well 
regulated workhouse.” Second, the relief given was to be of the most exiguous 
sort, so as to ensure that the pauper’s “situation on the whole shall not be 
made really or apparently so eligible as the situation of the independent 
labourer of the lowest class’—the famous principle of less eligibility. This 

* Delivered at the annual meeting of the American Historical Association, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 29, 1950. 

1 Useful summaries of the history of social legislation are to be found in Emmeline W. 
Cohen, English Social Services (London, 1949); W. Hardy Wickwar, The Social Services 


(London, 1936); T. S. Simey, Principles of Social Administration (Oxford, 1937); Charles W. 
Pipkin, Social Politics and Modern Democracies (New York, 1931), L 
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principle was justified on the ground that the common welfare required it, 
since anything which elevated the condition of the pauper class only depressed 
the condition of the independent class above it; but behind this was the con- 
viction that poverty was a crime and unemployment laziness: “Every penny 
bestowed that tends to render the condition of the pauper more eligible than 
that of the independent labourer is a bounty on indolence and vice.”? 

Relief given by the Poor Law Guardians either in the form of outdoor 
relief (which never completely disappeared) or in the undiscriminating 
mercies of the “General Mixed Workhouse” remained the only public pre- 
vision against misfortune for over seventy years. Yet its shortcomings 
were obvious from the first. It was seldom so mean as to be less eligible than 
what the lowest of the poor could obtain for themselves; it was never so 
generous as to be just to those, particularly the aged, whose recourse to it 
was through no fault of their own. Some may remember Quiller-Couch’s 
sketch, “The Paupers,” in the Delectable Duchy, first published in 1893, 
describing an aged couple who at last “can’t manage to pull along” by them- 
selves any more, and have to go to “the House.” “We'll see one another now 
an’ then, they tell me,” says the old woman as they prepare to part. “The 
sexes meet for Chris’mas trees an’ such like.”* 

Yet the revolt against the Poor Law, and in favor of a less Draconian 
provision for the poor, came slowly. We might, with Mrs. Lynd, put the 
change in the 18€0's; the idea that poverty was not necessarily a crime, 
and thrift and charity no sovereign remedies. The Reform Act of 1867, Lib- 
Labism, municipal socialism, the harangues of Hyndman and the tracts of 
the Fabians, Charles Booth’s inquiry and the London deck strike, all served 
to produce a new attitude. And by then the state had developed to the point 
at which new responsibilities could be put upon it. The social legislation of 
the nineteenth century was voluminous. It was largely regulatory, and much 
of it concerned with attempts to authorize or to force local bodies to regulate 
abuses or to provide elementary services. The early railway legislation stands 
for the former type, the Public Health Act of 1848 for the latter. With regu- 
lation came the growth of administration and the appearance of the modern 
civil servant. The zeal of men such as Chadwick, Kay-Shuttleworth, Hugh 
Tremenheere, and Sir John Simon not only advanced the causes they had 
at heart, whether it was education or public health or Poor Law administra- 


2 Report of the Royal Commission on the Administration . . . cf the Poor Laws (1834), 
pp. 227-28, quoted in Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws (majority report) 
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tion; it also enlarged the possibilities of state action.‘ Dicey placed at 1865 
the beginning of collectivism, meaning by it “faith in the benefit to be derived 
by the mass of the people from the action or intervention of the state.” In 
the eighties the idealist philosophers put the argument on a higher plane. 
T. H. Green, in his Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation, first 
published in his Works in 1886, had said: “New situations of life may arise 
out of the extended dealings of man with man which the state renders pos- 
sible (e.g., through the crowding of population in certain localities) which 
make new modes of protecting the people a matter virtually of right.” The 
state ought to remove all obstacles to the development of “social capacity,” 
such as those of lack of education, poor health, bad housing.” 

One way to remove such obstacles was through an insurance system pro- 
vided and underwritten by the state. Germany, under Bismarck’s leadership, 
began its schemes of compulsory insurance for workingmen against acci- 
dents, sickness, and old age in the eighties. In England, a proposal of uni- 
versal, compulsory insurance was older: it was in 1878 that Canon W. L. 
Blackley, “a prophet not without honor save in his own country,” as Sir 
Arnold Wilson called him, began advocating contributory old age and sick- 
ness pensions financed out of payments made by everyone between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-one; these, accumulating over the years and added to 
by the state, would provide pensions of five shillings a week at seventy. At 
public meetings, in articles in the Contemporary and the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, in the pamphlets of the National Providence League, and in evidence 
before royal commissions, Canon Blackley pushed his idea. As early as 1885 
a select committee of the House of Commons inquired into his and other 
proposals. Support soon came from the great Radical of his day, Joseph 
Chamberlain. In 1891, in a speech in Birmingham he argued in favor of old : 
age pensions on the ground that as much as one person out of every four 
over sixty among the working classes was in receipt of poor relief. It was 
thanks to him as much as anyone that the Royal Commission on the Aged 
Poor, with the Prince of Wales as well as Chamberlain and Charles Booth as 
members, was appointed in 1893. Chamberlain’s own evidence before the 
commission was the most impressive; and it brings out clearly one idea 
which, as it spread, revolutionized the public attitude toward schemes of 
social reform: that much poverty existed through no fault whatsoever of its 
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victims, and could be warded off only by collective means: “[the fact] that 
there is a very large number of people who have led ordinarily respectable 
lives but who in old age are forced to go upon the Poor Rates ... [is] a 
scandal upon our civilization.” i 

Yet it was not to help the aged that the state first advanced to a positive 
policy of social welfare. It was large-scale unemployment which broke down 
inhibitions against state action and éarried the state ankle-deep, then knee- 
deep, and finally breast-high into social welfare. We do not now think of 
1905 as a time of heavy unemployment; but it was in that year that the 
Conservatives passed the Unemployed Workmen Act setting up distress 
committees in every borough to help the unemployed by finding or pro- 
viding them with work or assisting them to emigrate. Unemployment was 
now studied as a social problem, and its roots, especially in casual labor and 
in the gaps between jobs, were revealed in W. H. Beveridge's pioneer work, 
Unemployment, in 1909. 

This was something; but the real break with the past, the real beginning 
of the welfare state in its modern form, must surely be placed in 1908, in 
the enactment of the Old Age Pensions Act. The beginning was small: non- 
contributory pensions of five shillings a week at seventy, subject to rigorous 
tests of means, good behavior, and previous self-support. Though it was the 
Liberals who introduced the bill and Lloyd George who got much of the 
credit, it was really the result of Chamberlain's work, of Canon Blackley's, 
and of public inquiries before and after the report of 1895. The change it 
wrought was twofold. Poverty was no stigma and need not end in the work- 
house. The state was making new provision for welfare, in piecemeal fashion, 
outside of and parallel to the Poor Law. 

This was the situation when the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws 
and the Relief of Distress, appointed in 1905, concluded its deliberations in 
1909. The commission was the battleground between the old ideas and the 
new, between the Poor Law relieving destitution and a variety of services 
warding off misfortune, the earnest of the welfare state. And yet it was some- 
thing of a sham battle. Thanks to the efforts of the Webbs, the minority 
report of the commission then and subsequently got the lion’s share of atten- 
tion; actually it differed little from the majority report in the ends it pro- 
posed, though it did on the means. Both reports recognized that poverty was 
caused by other things besides idleness and improvidence: old age, illness, 
insanitary housing, low wages, casual labor, blind-alley jobs, and plain unem- 


6 Sir Arnold Wilson and G. S. Mackay, Old Age Pensions (Oxford, 1941), p. 26; for this 
whole subject see pp. 6-45. 
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ployment. Both were in favor of constructive help for those in need, after 
investigation and classification. The difference was that the majority wished 
to retain the Poor Law (renamed Public Assistance and transferred from 
the Guardians to the counties and county boroughs), though depriving it of 
much of its load; Mrs. Webb and her friends of the minority report wanted 
to abolish it altogether, replacing it by specialized services dealing with birth 
and infancy, medical provision on public health lines, homes for the aged, 
and a national ministry of labor to help the unemployed. The majority put 
its faith in insurance under the state: invalidity insurance, unemployment 
insurance, old age pensions; in provident societies and dispensaries for medi- 
cal care; in limited schemes of public works under the local authorities to 
provide work for the unemployed in times of crisis. The minority rejected 
unemployment insurance and medical insurance as impracticable, welcomed 
old age pensions but disapproved of the idea of making them contributory. 
Both reports were prophetic; the minority, however, sounded the new note 
more clearly: “the mere keeping of people from starving—which is essen- 
tially what the Poor Law sets out to do—may have been useful as averting 
social revolution; it cannot, in the twentieth century, be regarded as any 
adequate fulfilment of social duty.”* 

In the short run the majority report was vindicated: the Poor Law 
remained in being. Its other main recommendation, state insurance, was also 
adopted; this delayed the “break-up” of the Poor Law for which the Webbs 
campaigned, but only made it more certain in the end. Once social insurance 
became all-inclusive, there would be little left for the Poor Law to do. 

Lloyd George took the decisive step when he adopted the principle of 
compulsory insurance in his National Insurance Act of 1911, which included 
both national health insurance and a very limited scheme of unemployment 
insurance applying only to the builders, engineers, and shipbuilders whose 
trades involved seasonal layoffs. The weakness of the scheme of national 
health insurance was that it left too many people out: not only the women 
and children but many workers debarred because of occupation or income. 
The strength, from the point of view of the welfare state, was that it popu- 
larized the idea of state aid through insurance, a device infinitely extensible 
and not open to the criticism that it was a dole which demoralized the 
receiver and bankrupted the state. It marked also the recognition that the 
state’s function had changed, as Ramsay MacDonald pointed out in the 
debate on the bill: “For the first time in a clear, unmistakable, systematic 
way a Government has come before the country and has said that the repair 


T Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, Report, III (minority report), pp. 396-97. 
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of these breaches [sickness] in the way of life is a responsibility imposed on 
the Government... .”* Yet by then the state had acknowledged its responsi- 
bility in other directions also, partly thanks to the Labor party’s numbers in 
the Commons. School meals, the school medical service, labor exchanges, the 
Children's Act of 1908, trade boards, workmen's compensation—all added 
timbers to the structure of the welfare state, even if it was still only partly 
habitable. 

The First World War inevitably accelerated the building of the welfare 
state. It tremendously enlarged the sphere of government; men and women 
became accustomed to the idea of the omnicompetent, all-pervasive state. 
And it produced, in the Labor party’s new program of 1918, Labour and the 
New Social Order, a new emphasis on the idea of the “National Minimum,” 
though the idea can be traced back in a rudimentary form to the Webbs’ 
Industrial Democracy, published in 1897. 

After the war, unemployment led to new measures which took the state 
further and further into the field of public welfare. The relief of the unem- 
ployed became largely a national affair, taken out of the hands of the Poor 
Law; and it ceased to be principally a matter of insurance and became instead 
something like outdoor relief, though still dependent, after insurance benefits 
were exhausted, on proof of need—the notorious “means test.” The idea of 
the “dole” (unemployment pay not covered by insurance contributions) 
originated as a demobilization measure, the “out-of-work donation” to ex- 
servicemen and war workers, dating from November, 1918. The basic act, 
the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1920, which gave coverage to nearly 
all workers out of a fund which was supposedly self-sustaining, was passed 
in a lull before heavy unemployment began, but had to be continued in the 
bad years, even if the fund became exhausted. Other measures which under- 
mined the Poor Law were the widows’, orphans’, and old age contributory 
pensions of 1925 (providing pensions at sixty-five); the several housing acts; 
and the Maternity and. Child Welfare Act of 1918 empowering local authori- 
ties to operate clinics and day nurseries. 

Besides unemployment, there were other forces which helped to wear 
away old attitudes about the state’s function. Private charity was increas- 
ingly criticized as patronizing, amateurish, and inefficient (the fact that the 
criticism .was often unfair did not blunt it). Fears of a shrinking population, 
brought into the open by Dr. Enid Charles’s book, The Effect of Present 
Trends ...on the Future Population of Great Britain (1935), reinforced the 


825 H.C. Deb.,55s., 719. 
9 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy (rev. ed., London, 1920), p. 767; cf. 
Beatrice Webb, Our Partnership (New York, 1948), p. 292. 
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argument for family allowances first voiced by Eleanor Rathbone in the 
Disinherited Family in 1924. And studies such as Sir John Boyd Orr's Food, 
Health, and Income (1937) showed how dangerously large a proportion of 
the population was underfed, its lives shortened, its children stunted. 

Thus the way was prepared for the changes produced by the Second 
World War which, like the first, but far more radically, cut through old 
institutions and ideas. The greatest influence was the air raids, or rather, the 
war itself as it was carried to the civilian population. This is the theme of 
R. M. Titmuss' admirable work, Problems of Social Policy, one of the gov- 
ernment's “civil histories” of the war. Titmuss points out that by the end of 
the war the government had “assumed and developed a measure of direct 
concern for the health and well-being of the population which, by contrast 
with the role of the Government in the nineteen-thirties, was little short of 
remarkable.” Instead of limiting its welfare services to the poor, it assumed 
the obligation “to ward off distress and strain among . . . almost all classes 
of society.” 1°, As a result, the quality of provision thought good enough for 
a pauper—the relic of “less eligibility”—no longer passed muster: more 
courtesy, more sympathetic consideration, better services were expected. 

This was implied, even before the war, in the government’s plans for 
evacuation and for hospital accommodation for air-raid victims. Both schemes 
were based on people's needs, not on whether or not they could afford to pay 
for what was done for them. Evacuation led the state into the business of bil- 
leting children and providing children's hostels and homes for mothers. The 
bombs of the Luftwaffe reinforced the lesson, for they were no respecters of 
persons. They reduced the householders of all the wrecked houses to a 
common denominator, the homeless. lt meant little that one had or had not a 
bank account. Everyone needed help: shelter, cash, perhaps new clothes, the 
salvaging and storing of furniture. The state became the universal provider— 
superbly aided by countless volunteer organizations—of shelters, rest centers, 
citizens’ advice bureaus, of food, encouragement, medical care. The emer- 
gency medical service grew into something like a national hospital 
service, prefiguring part of the National Health Service Act of 1946. The 
deep instinct to preserve the living, and particularly the children, when so 
many were dying, made nutrition the state's responsibility; the provision of 
school meals of good quality, and of milk in schools, the supplying of milk, 
cod liver oil, and orange juice to mothers and children were done without 
distinction of class or income. Old age pensions were increased for similar 


10 Richard M. Titmuss, Problems af Social Policy, History of the Second World War: United 
Kingdom Civil Series (London, 1950), p. 506. 
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reasons. British Restaurants took the government into the catering business; 
the Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts into a tardy 
patronage of plays and concerts, reviving old dreams of a national theater. 
And by 1943 another motive was at work: shame. Mothers and children 
evacuated from the slums, billeted in the country in houses of the better- 
to-do, seemed to their hosts a race of savages in their lack of habits of per- 
sonal cleanliness, their poor health and physique, their wretched clothing. 
Our Towns: À Close-up, published in 1943, told the story; the shame of it 
rested not on the evacuees but on the nation. 

Long before this the determination to make a better country out of the 
ruins was universal. It started after Dunkirk,” and reached even to that 
meeting of prime minister and president which produced the Atlantic 
Charter in August, 1941, whose fifth point commits the nations to economic 
collaboration “with the object of securing, for all, improved labor standards, 
economic adjustment and social security.” Hence, in the plans of reconstruc- 
tion so hopefully begun in 1941 the future of the social' services occupied a 
high place. Sir William Beveridge's report, Social Insurance and Allied 
Services (Cmd. 6404; 1942), published in November, 1942, was the result. 

The Beveridge Report was the blueprint for completing the building of 
the welfare state. Its merit was not in its originality but in its comprehensive- ` 
uess. lt offered a plan for insurance “from cradle to grave” for everyone, 
provided out of a fund to which almost everyone over sixteen would con- 
tribute, rich or poor, whether a wage-earner or possessed of independent 
means. The whole system would be under a single department, the ministry 
of social security (in the event named National Insurance), with offices 
throughout the country. Social services introduced piecemeal and adminis- 
tered by separate authorities would thus be brought together: unemployment 
benefits and payments, old age pensions, sickness benefits under National 
Health Insurance; gaps and loopholes would be closed. A medley of welfare 
services would be replaced by the welfare state. 

Since 1945 Beveridge's proposals, and the other measures implied in them, 
have been carried into effect; during the war they had been accepted in prin- 
ciple by the coalition government. National Insurance and family allowances 
have replaced outdoor relief, though National Assistance stands ready to ` 
pick up those who drop behind the wagon of National Insurance. The 
National Health Service provides the services of physician, surgeon, hospital, 
and pharmacist, and glasses, artificial legs, and toupées. The general mixed 
workhouse no longer exists as such. The building still stands, and will when 


11 See Times leader, July 1, 1940, quoted in Titmuss, p. 508. 
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much else has passed away. Still it raises its grey bulk against the sky on the 
windy outskirts of the town. But the old bastille is now a hospital or a 
children's home, and its casual ward for tramps is now a “reception center 
for persons without a settled way of living.” As a symbol it is no more: “the 
existing Poor Law shall cease to have effect,” declares the National Assist- 
ance Act of 1948." July 5, 1948, was the appointed day when National Insur- 
ance and the National Health Service came into being. This was the birth- 
day of the welfare state in Britain. But the way had been prepared for it long 
before. 

University of Chicago 


12 The other postwar measures constructing the welfare state include the Family Allowances 


Act, 1945, the National Insurance Act, 1946, the National Health Service Act, 1946, the Chil- 
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The London Dutch Refugees in Search 
of a Home, 1553-1554 
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LUSTILY singing one of John à Lasco's favorites, the Second Psalm, 


Hoe rasen so die Heydenen te hoop? En 
die volcken betrachten ydel dinghen ..., 
a small company set sail from Gravesend, September 17, 1553. Welcomed 
by the English after the death of Henry VIII as refugees from religious 
persecution in the Netherlands, they now, after the death of the boy king 
Edward and the accession of the Catholic Mary, were once more embarking 
on a voyage in search of a new haven and a new freedom of worship. Before 
they found their promised land, they were to sail through a watery wilder- 
ness and endure the bitterness of winter and the hatred of men. Whether 
one draws from this saga of the sixteenth century a lesson in Christian con- 
stancy or of Protestant bigotry, it stands as one of the most dramatic and 
heroic episodes of a colorful era. The long and lugubrious history of intoler- 
ance does not begin with the religious dissension of the sixteenth century, 
nor does it end with the ecclesiastical subsidence of the next. The episode 
described in this article will serve, with poignancy doubled and redoubled by 
Catholics and Protestants alike, as an example taken at a time when the 
ferment of modern ideas was surely and gradually, though as yet imper- 
ceptibly, forcing a new interpretation of religious truth and the rights of 
conscience upon the minds of men. The folk who thus sailed away in 
autumn were members of the Dutch church of Austin Friars in London, 
established under letters patent of Edward VI, July 24, 1550.* Enjoying 
unprecedented freedom, they were all the more shocked by the sudden turn 
the accession of Mary brought to Protestantism. Representing the largest 
refugee community in England, this church had assumed responsibility for 
assistance to other groups and to their fellows still struggling against the 
Spaniard in the Low Countries. Several leaders of European fame were 


1A recent book recounting the history of this church from its foundation to its resurrection 
after destruction by a German bomb on October 15, 1940, is by J. Lindeboom, Austin Friars: 
History of the Dutch Reformed Church in London, 1550-1950 (The Hague, 1950). The stand- 
ard survey of the Dutch refuges movement as a whole is A. A. van Schelven, De Nederduitsche 
Vluchtelingenkerken der XVIe Eeuw in Engeland en Duitschland in hunne Beteekenis voor de 
Reformatie in de Nederlanden (The Hague, 1909). For a special treatment of these and other 
refugees as an economic force see Frederick A. Norwood, The Reformation Refugees ss an 
Economic Force (Chicago, 1942). 
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associated with it, among them John à Lasco,* John Utenhove, and Martin 
Micronius.* Its impact on the polity and belief of the English establishment 
is not to be underestimated. But now word' in no uncertain terms had come 
from the Privy Council, to the effect that the Dutch Protestants must leave 
England forthwith. Edward had died in July; by September they were 
ordered out on very short notice.” 

The number of individuals who participated in this migration is subject 
to dispute, but apparently the larger figure of about four hundred is pre- 
"ferable.* When they sought for means of leaving England, they discovered 
two Danish ships ready to sail to Denmark. One was of fair burden, the 
óther rather small. Since the Reformation had come to Denmark permanently 
under the rule of King Christian II," a good friend of Edward VI, the 
refugees thought that here was the heaven-sent opportunity to escape from 
England and attain security at the same time. Without further consideration 
of the willingness of the Danish court to accept them, they engaged the 
ships and set sail in September. 


2 Born 1499 of a noble family, died 1560 in Poland. He studied at Bologna, and learned 
Hebrew with Conrad Pellican in Basel, 1524-25, lodging with Erasmus. Between 1525 and 
1538 he was in Poland. In the early 1540’s he was in the Rhineland and Emden, and there 
turned fully Protestant, along the lines of Zwingli. Having visited Cranmer in England pre- 
viously, he came to London in 1550 to become superintendent of the Dutch church. See Her- 
mann Dalton, Johannes à Lasco (Utrecht, 1885). C£. article by Dalton in Realencyklopádia für 
did Theologie und Kirche, XI, 292-96, and George Pascal, Jean de Lasco (Paris, 
1894). 

8 Born in Ghent, died 1565. He fled to Cologne in 1544 because of persecution and then 
took up residence in Strasbourg. His second visit to England, in 1549, prepared him to serve 
the Dutch church established there as elder. See Fredrik Pijper, Jan Utenhove, zijn leven en 
zine werken (Leiden, 1883). There is a long note on him in Jan Hendrik Hessels, ed., Ec- 
clesiae Londino-Batavae Archivum (Cambridge, Eng., 1887-97), IL, 3, n.2. 

* Born in Ghent, fled to Germany and there met Utenhove. Came to England in 1549 
and o first minister of the Dutch church. See Jan Hendrik Gerretsen, Micronius (Nijmegen, 
1895). 

Bishop Stephen Gardiner apparently was active in urging the expulsion of the refugees 
(Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, XI, 217). We find the Privy Council inviting the refugees 
at Glastonbury to leave quietly (John Roche Dasent, ed., Acts of the Privy Council of England, 
IV, 341, 349). Not all the Dutch in London departed in September, for some remained a few 
months under the leadership of Peter Delaenus, But this marked the definite end of the first 
period of the strangers’ church, as is indicated by the terse reference made by the Privy Council 
on August 27, 1554, to Austin Friars, which “standeth presently shut upp without any Divine 
Service used in the same...” (Acts of the Privy Council, V, 68). : 

6 Various estimates give 165 (Fernand de Shickler, Les églises du refuge en Angleterre 
[Paris, 1892], I, 68), 175 (Van Schelven, Vluchtelingenkerken, p. 106), about 400 (Hessels, 
Archivum, Y, 5, n. 2; 38, n. 2; 981, n.2), 350 plus families (Pijper, Utenhove, p. 102; and 
others). The figure revolves around the question as to whether the number 175 means the 
complement of each vessel or both together. Articles in the Proceedings of the Huguenot Society 
of London (among others, Henry J. Cowell, “The Sixteenth:Century French-Speaking and 
English-Speaking Refugee Churches at Frankfurt,” XIV [1929-33], 62-95; George B. Beeman, 
“The Early History of the Strangers’ Church, 1550-1561, XV [1933-37], 261-82) are largely 
dependent on the works just cited, at least for the Continental aspect of the movement. 

7 Not Christian II, as Van Schelven states (Vluchtelingenkerken, p. 105). 

8 The sources of information on this memorable voyage are rather limited. Lasco sent brief 
letters from Emden to Henry Bullinger on March 3, 1554 (Corpus Reformatorum, Calvini 
Opera, XV, 64). Bullinger replied, writing to Utenhove, May 17, 1554, giving thanks for the 
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Leaving Gravesend far behind, the two vessels carrying the refugees 
caught the breezes of the North Sea and sailed toward the hoped-for peace 
of Denmark. But shortly a storm, always dangerous in the shallow North 
Sea, tossed the ships so far apart and off their course that they were separated 
and forced to find their own way to the Continent.? After almost a month 
the smaller ship arrived safely at Elsinore (Helsingor), in the north of 
Seeland on the Sound. Those who had congratulated themselves that they 
had won passage on the larger ship now had good reason to bewail their 
fate. For they were driven on the perilous coast of Norway and forced to 
take refuge in an abandoned harbor known as Flekkerô. Here Lasco, 
Utenhove, and Micronius, after giving thanks for their escape from the 
reefs through the fog and storm, turned to assess their condition and found 
it bad. The people were already worn out, had little food left, and did not 
know just where they were. When food was located, a great feast brightened 
their outlook and retrieved hope. After sojourning for six days waiting for a 





safe arrival of Lasco and Utenhove in Emden. He suggests that one D. Chytraeus, a professor 
at Rostock, would be more friendly than others (cf. Hessels, Archivum, II, 45). He also wrote 
to John Calvin on March 13, 1554 (Corp. Ref., Cal. Opera, XV, 81), recounting their sufferings 
up to the expulsion from Denmark. Of some value on the Danish portion of the trip is the 
“later work of Ludwig Harboe, Nachrichten von dem Schicksale des Johann von Lasco und 
seiner aus England vertriebenen reformirten gemeinde in Dännemark (Copenhagen, 1758). It 
first appeared as a foreword to D. G. Zwergius, Det Siellandske Clerisie (Copenhagen, 1754). 
There are several purely polemical pieces connected with men like Joachim Westphal and Menno 
Simons. But the source that renders all of these relatively unimportant is the thorough account 
made by Utenhove, Simplex et Fidelis narratio de instituta ac demum dissipata Belgarum, 
aliorumque peregrinorum in Anglia ecclesia. A carefully edited edition by F. Pijper appears in 
Samuel Cramer and F. Pijper, eds., Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica (The Hague, 1903-14), 
IX (1912), 1-151, with an “Inleiding,” 3-28. This is one of the rare books of the sixteenth 
century. Published at Basel in 1560, there are extant only a few copies on the Continent, one 
in the British Museum, one in the Rare Book Room of the New York Public Library. A 
microfilm of this copy in my possession was used for this article. At one time a question was 
raised over the authorship, principally by Abraham Kuyper. But this doubt has been eliminated 
by more recent scholars, notably Fredrik Pijper. A more serious charge has been that of polemical 
intent. No one conversant with the literature of the sixteenth century is surprised to discover 
polemic in even the most scholarly and profound works, and no cne who reads Utenhove’s 
book will miss the bias, but there is no indication that Utenhove distorted facts. The book is as 
reliable as any account by any direct participant can be. Utenhove wrote to Calvin explaining the 
purpose of the work, saying that the truth about the exile from England would be known to 
the whole world, and that now men would know what kind of man Westphal is (July 30, 1558, 
Corp. Ref., Cal. Opera, XVII, 268). Melanchthon had no objection. Calvin’s reaction to the sug- 
gestion that he write a recommendation is interesting: he refused, believing it would not be 
“useful” (¿bid., XVII, 379). Its importance is enhanced by the foreword by Lasco, who refers 
to “. . . uio clarissimo D. IOANNI VTENHOVIO, collegae nostro, et nostrarum in Anglia 
pridem Ecclesiarum presbytero: cuius sane uiri probitas, fides, grauitos, eruditio atque integritas > 
ipsa notior pijs passim omnibus, quam ut ula egeat commendatione” (p. 5). Utenhove completed 
work on the book by August, 1557; early in 1558 Lasco wrote the foreword; and early in 1559 
the manuscript was in the hands of Joanres Oporinus in Basel (cf. Hessels, Archivum, I, 77, 
n. 9; Pijper, Utenhove, pp. 178-83). 

9 Utenhove, Narratio, pp. 21 ff. Pijper and Pascal devote two or three pages to:this Danish 

ortion. 

ES: Variousiy spelled, probably the island near Kristiansand. Pascal, Jean de Lasco, p. 243, 
apparently confuses this place with the next haven. . 
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favorable wind, they sailed on. Previously, however, five or six of them, 
despairing of the sea route and in fear of starvation, set out on foot along 
the Scandinavian coast on the way to Denmark. After six months one of 
them arrived more dead than alive at Copenhagen. The rest, after two days 
at sea, were again driven upon the shore, this time in the shelter of Mal- 
strand. There they stayed ten more days. At this juncture the three leaders 
decided to board a small boat with a few companions and proceed along 
the coast, arriving at Elsinore after three days. The ship arrived a few days 
later, by October 29. All now thought their arduous journey was done. It 
was just beginning. 

There followed a tedious series of negotiations with the king of Denmark, 
Christian II, and his counsellors, lay and ecclesiastical. Since the monarch 
was holding court at Kolding, on the east side of Jutland, Lasco, Utenhove, ` 
and Micronius journeyed. over to seek audience early in November. After 
waiting for two days they were called in, not to talk with the king but to 
listen to a sermon by Paul Noviomagus, the court preacher, on the text 
Philippians 3:17-21.*?' After emphasizing the real presence he launched into 
a thinly veiled attack on the refugees, calling them false prophets and sacra- 
mentarians. Then and only then were they granted an audience with 
Christian, who received them kindly enough and accepted their petition 
for refuge.** He withhéld his judgment until later. After waiting several 
days they decided to force the issue and sought a disputation with Novi- 
omagus in the presence of the king. This brought, on the fifteenth, the royal 
answer: Although the strangers would not be permitted to worship openly 
according to their own rites, they might remain if they would conform to 
the Danish Lutheran practice. If they wanted to leave, the king would assist 
their departure. Finally, there would be no public disputation. He did 
accept the lengthy- written reply they had prepared against the sermon of 
the court preacher. This resulted in a visit by Noviomagus, during which 
he sought to defend his sermon. He told them the king held them in suspi- 
cion because of their practice of the Lord's Supper in London and because of 
sectarians in their midst. But he himself wished them well. Apparently 

11 “Malstranensem” in Utenhove, Narratio, p. 23, and the secondary works. Probably 
Marstrand, at that time Norwegian, now Swedish. ; 

12 Thid., p. 26. 

13 Incorporated in ¿bid., pp. 28-38. The document is interesting for its moderation and 
idealism. It also reflects the freedom with which the refugees had worshipped in England 
under Edward. Toward the end it strikes the altruistic note: “Non nostram ipsorum, sed 
Christi gloriam quaerimus: multoque libentissimé humana in nobis (etiam cum nostri pude- 
factione) [closing parenthesis not in original], agnoscemus omnia, si modo Christi Domini 


gloriam, in sua doctrina, per nostri pudefactionem illustrari ueré uideamus. Illum enim crescere, 
nos autem minut oportere, libenter cum Ioanne Baptista profitemur.” 
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everyone in Denmark rooted for them in their presence. Later another 
counsellor sought them out and proclaimed on the solid ground of Scripture: 
“Blessed is the man who walketh not in the counsel of the sacramentalists, 
nor standeth in the way of the Zwinglians, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
Zirichers.”** The three exiles disdainfully rejected what they regarded as a 
childish perversion of Scripture. 

The chapter was running out. On November 17 they were ordered to 
leave Denmark, they and all their flock. The king made a friendly gesture 
by paying the expenses incurred during their visit to Kolding and gave 
them funds to help their departure. But when they scught permission to 
leave the old, halt, and very young over winter, they were rebuffed. Only 
the children of Lasco himself, with their teacher, might remain. All the 
rest must leave, whether by land or by sea. On the nineteenth the three left 
Kolding on their way to Bremen and thence finally to Emden. Lasco and 
Utenhove went there directly, arriving December 4. They were well received 
by Countess Anna of Oldenburg and were given permission to arrange for 
the establishment of a refugee church there with some others who had stayed 
behind in England and now were in Emden. Micronius stopped off at Ham- 
burg, and then sought to assist the main body of refugees, who, after being 
stranded in Copenhagen, had departed for various Baltic ports.** 

The main party had been well received by the municipal authorities of 
Copenhagen." They were exempted from public burdens and given per- 
mission to rent houses and follow their sundry trades. Although they were 
forbidden to establish schools for their children, they were happy. Their 
treatment so far had led them to expect cordial relations. But the arrival of 
the order from the king, November 26, together with the explanatory letter 
of Lasco, plunged them again into gloom. What would become of them in 
the middle of the winter? How could they leave Denmark with families, 
feeble, ill, infants? Even the Danish senate took compassion and appealed to 
the king to postpone the expulsion until spring. He—or his council—was 
adamant. By now it was December 8, and they were told to be out by even- 
ing of the next day. Then the authorities extended them three days. With 
great difficulty permission was obtained to leave behind a seriously ill man 
and his family. All the rest were to leave at once. They divided into four 
groups, three to go by sea to Rostock, Wismar, and Lübeck, the fourth by 
land to Gedser (on the southern tip of the Danish archipelago), and thence 

14 Ibid., p. 94. . 

15 Van Schelven, Vlachtelingenkerker, p. 107, describes briefly the movements of these: 


Pascal, Jean de Lasco, pp. 249 ff., deals with his man in more detail, 
16 Utenhove, Narratio, p. 1co. 
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over the Baltic Sea to Rostock.*” The archival studies of Ludwig Harboe** 
report, in a list printed in Danish, that fifty-seven sailed on one ship, ten 
on a small vessel, fifty on the ship to Wismar, and thirteen overland to 
“Giidtzóer.” About thirteen sick and infirm were left behind. At the height 
of a thick snowstorm, the ice churning in the Baltic, three ships set sail with 
orders never again to touch the coast of Denmark. After about two terrify- 
ing days they sighted the German coast. 

One of the ships anchored at Warnemiinde, the Baltic port for Rostock.** 
After repeated petitions the voyagers were allowed to stay, but only for eight 
days. Thence they proceeded to Rostock, the old university city on the 
Warnow River, where they met the group that had come overland from 
Denmark. Apparently some went on to Wismar, while others remained be- 
cause of the cold, The Reformation in a strongly Lutheran form had been 
introduced to Rostock in 15342 As a result of the hostility of the local 
pastors, therefore, the refugees were forced to leave by January 12.” 

At Wismar, one of the ports on Mecklenburger Bay, not far west of 
Rostock, their story of persecution is repeated, with dramatic overtones. 
Here were reunited two groups, the one from Rostock and the one that had 
sailed here from Denmark. The latter had a difficult passage through stormy 
waters laden with grinding ice that almost stove in the ship. Once in the 
estuary leading to the city, their ship was frozen tight. Half frozen them- 
selves, they were brought the rest of the way to Wismar with the aid of 
local fishermen.” They were welcomed at first by the authorities in this 
prosperous Hanseatic city where the duke of Mecklenburg, Johann Albert, 
was in residence, Soon, however, charges of Mennonite propaganda were 
raised. At this juncture Micronius, who had left Denmark with Lasco and 
Utenhove, arrived (January 25) with the intention of defending the refugees 
in disputation. In consequence a rather notable debate was held February 6 
and 15 between Micronius and Menno Simons himself.” Dealing largely 


17 Ibid., p. 115. Pijper, Utenhove, tells the story to this point, following Utenhove's account. 
He errs in giving the date of departure as November 13 rather than December 13. He, and 
most of the other secondary sources, ignore the rest of the journey. 

18 Quoted by Pijper in a footnote to his edition of the Narratio in Bibliotheca Reformatoria 
Neerlandica, IX, 89, n. 1. 

18 Utenhove, Narratio, p. 118. 

20 Cf, Axel Vorberg, Die Einführung der Reformation in Rostock, Schriften des Vereins 
für Reformationsgeschichte, No. 58 (Halle, 1897), especially pp. 55-56. 

21 Utenhove, Narratio, p. 119. 

22 Ibid., pp. 120 f, The Anabaptists of this city, barely tolerated themselves, were very 
active in providing for their comfort, Cf. Charles H. Smith, The Story of the Mennonites 
(Berne, Ind., 1947). 

23 Utenhove, Narratio, pp. 122 ff, Out of the debate came the tracts by Micronius and 
Simons respectively, Waerachtigh Verhaal and Een gants claer en duytlick Antwoort. Cf. 
Realencyklopädie, XUL, 57. Micronius was Zwinglian on the Lord’s Supper; he was influenced 


by his friend Bullinger. t 
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with the Incarnation, it had little result except to rouse the inhabitants 
against the exiles. À more serious argument now developed with the Lu- 
therans themselves, led especially by the zealous disputant Smedenstede. 
The outcome of all these debates was the same: no agreement was reached, 
the exiles ordered out. They might well have suffered less if they had talked 
less. Micronius especially was ambitious in taking on all comers, regardless 
of consequences. Duke Johann Albert would have permitted them to stay 
over winter, but the Lutheran ministers made it impossible. Toward the end 
of February they were once more on their way, this time to Lübeck. 

There they met the group that had sailed directly from Denmark. But 
they arrived at the worst possible time, shortly before publication of an 
ordinance requiring all cf them to leave within four days. Lübeck had 
come over to the Reformation in 1530 under the leadership of Johann Bugen- 
hagen, who arrived in the city that year.* The group from Copenhagen 
had made a fast voyage of two days to Travemiinde, on the estuary leading 
to Lúbeck. From there they made their way overland by wagon, stopping 
along the icy road to send two of their number forward with their petition. 
The authorities were reluctant but finally allowed them to enter the city.” 
The Lutheran theologians gave them no rest, and as a result their sojourn 
was already almost over when Micronius and the others from Wismar 
arrived. This was the final blow. Disputing over the nature of the body of 
Christ after the Resurrection and his condition at the right hand of God, 
one point of agreement only was reached: the refugees must depart the city 
within four days. This was on February 26.” 

Since Hamburg, on the Elbe flowing into the North Sea, is adjacent to 
Lübeck on the Baltic, the wanderers had little difficulty traveling from the 
one city to the other. But their troubles began as usual after they had arrived. 
The stage was set for a classic example. of religious intolerance and persecu- 
tion. Hamburg had become Lutheran by 1529. According to the fifty-ninth 
article of the Recess of that year, anyone who was not henceforth of the 
Lutheran persuasion “would not be tolerated in this city and its environs, 
would be prosecuted and upon conviction punished,” for “unity of religion 
is the best bond of peace and of trust in political affairs.”?" Into this atmos- 
phere strode the adamantine figure of Joachim Westphal, whom Hermann 
Dalton has called “the obstinate, belligerent exponent” of the Lutheran 


ae Heinrich Schreiber, Die Reformation Libecks, Schriften des Vereins für Reformations- 
ara No. 74 (Halle, 1902) p. 69. Close relations were maintained between this city and 
Rostock, 

25 Utenhove, Narratio, pp. 165 ff. 

26 Ibid., p. 191. ` 

27 Quoted in Realencyklopädie, VII, 380. 
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teaching on the Lord’s Supper.** To enter Hamburg was indeed to enter the 
den of the lion. The refugees did not know this, however, because since 
October, 1553, other refugees from England, largely English, had been 
received in a friendly manner by the authorities. As news of their approach 
from Lübeck came, however, the attitude of those responsible for the public 
peace changed. Micronius, as always, did the worst possible thing—engaged 
in a disputation with Westphal over the question of the authority of church 
and Scripture, Micronius defending the latter. By March 3 Wéstphal had 
become bitter, calling the refugees “devils martyrs . . . much worse than 
thieves and poisoners, for they poison true doctrine and steal away the Word 
of God and murder souls.”?* The outcome was inevitable: they were ordered 
out within a few days. They found a ship and set sail for Emden toward 
the end of March. When John Calvin heard what had been done to them 
at Hamburg, he wrote a tract against Westphal in May, 1554, in which he 
said: 
He has not contented himself with preventing them from finding shelter, and 
with obliging them to disperse in the midst of a very rigorous winter, but as 
far as lies in his power would exterminate them from the world. I see now that 
our not approving of their conclusions suffices to incite them to a strange and ' 
barbarous cruelty against all of us indifferently, and that they are bursting with 
such venomous pride against us that they would rather have peace with the 
Turks, and brotherhood with the Papists, than any truce with us.*° 

It was an old story now for these folk who had left England in the fall 
of 1553. They had sought refuge in at least six places. They had been re- 
buffed and driven out everywhere. Little wonder if some of them despaired. 
A last effort, as it were, took them to East Friesland, where the widowed 
Countess Anna of Oldenburg was reported well disposed toward devout 
and homeless Christians. In sharp contrast to the bigoted devotion to ec- 
clesiastical unity manifested in the decrees at Hamburg, an ordinance of 
1545 at Emden provided: 


In case, however, anyone should be found who had os exiled only for the 
sake of the Gospel, who was willing to live agreeably, and who could furnish 
sufficient testimony, such a one men must not drive out of the land.** 


28 Dalton, Johannes à Lasco, p. 497. Born about 1510 at Hamburg, he studied theology 
' at Wittenberg under Luther and Melanchthon, spent some time there lecturing and preaching. 
Cf. Hessels, Archivum, II, 84, n. 12. In 1540 or 1541 he became pastor of St. Catherine's 
Church in Hamburg. In 1552, just two years before Lasco's flock arrived, he published a 
warning against any who would deny the real presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper: Farrago 
confusaneorum et inter se dissidentium opinionum de coena Domini, ex Sacramentariorum 
libris congesta (New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, XII, 328). 

29 Quoted in Cowell, “Refugee Churches at Frankfurt,” Huguenot Society of London, 
Proceedings, XIV, 67. 

30 Ibid., p. 68. 

31 Dalton, Johannes à Lasco, p. 502, n. 3. 
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A favorable wind drove their ship through the North Sea to Emden, where 
Lasco and Utenhove already had found a home and were prepared to make 
them welcome. 

Here assembled the various fragments of the Dutch refugee movement, 
the last to arrive being those who left England with the Delaeni, Walter 
and Peter, in the spring of 1554. The strangers were partially assimilated into 
the indigenous Protestant movement in Emden, but not entirely. They were 
not a pure refugee church, largely because of the similarity of language. But 
a special diaconate was established for their service and assistance.*” The 
people were very friendly, and the magistrates permitted the exiles to follow 
their trades freely. After the middle of the century Emden flourished. It 
“became the center for the refugee churches, indeed the center for the Dutch 
Reformed Church, culminating in the great synod of 1571. Within a few 
years some six thousand Protestants came to join the fellowship of Calvinist 
refugees in the city that was to be called “Moeder der vluchtelingen en 
ballingen” and “Herberg der uitverkorenen Gods.’”** 

Most of them stayed in Emden at least until the death of Queen Mary. 
Utenhove is found in Norden in 1556, but in October he accompanied Lasco 
to Poland, where both worked until 1559. Returning to western Europe, 
where he published his memorable history, he crossed the Channel to 
England, bringing with him the original charter granted by Edward VI in. 
1550. The Dutch Reformed Church re-established in England by Elizabeth, 
however, was not on the broad and firm basis of the letters patent. Perhaps 
the most suitable final word on this sixteenth-century religious saga is said 
by Utenhove himself, near the end of his Simplex et Fidelis narratio: 


In conclusion we wish that all pious men, seeking to follow Christ, should enter- 
tain no evil against those who have persecuted us thusly on our cross, and that 
they should not desire, like James and John of old, that the fire of heaven should 
descend on them for their inhospitality; but that rather, following the teaching 
of Christ and in unity with our God, they should fervently pray that they might 
be converted and saved.** 


Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois 


82 Cf, Norwood, Reformation Refugees, pp. 22-23, 109, 149. See also Van Schelven, “Zur 
Biographie und Theologie des Valérand Poullain,” Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, XLVII 
(1928), 227-49. 

38 Dalton, p. 503. 

34 Utenhove, Narratio, pp. 237-38. 
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General History 


THE USES OF THE PAST: PROFILES OF FORMER SOCIETIES. By Her- 
bert ]. Muller. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. xi, 394: $6.00.) 


THE writing of the comparative history of civilizations threatens to become 
ever more sensible. First Spengler offered us his apocalyptic vision—dogmatic, ill- 
tempered, peppered with mistakes, and yet with a kind of massive grandeur that 
gives it promise of outlasting its numerous successors. À decade and a half later, 
Toynbee began to publish his suaver, more scholarly, and more hopeful version of 
the same cosmic drama; the sharp edges were already wearing away, a partially 
empirical method had begun to be applied. And now, after a similar interval of 
time, Professor Muller has brought out still another interpretation, in which the 
provocative features of Spengler's work have disappeared entirely, and serene 
reason and good sense, balanced argumentation and Anglo-Saxon empiricism, 
have replaced the thunders of the melancholy Teuton. 

Professor Muller’s work is avowedly slighter than that of his predecessors. It is 
brief—even briefer than D. C. Somervell's abridgment of Toynbee—businesslike, 
and based practically entirely on secondary works, all of them, to judge from the 
bibliography, either in the English language or available in translation. It makes 
no claim to original scholarship or even original hypothesis. It is rather a synthesis 
of what some of the best historical thinkers of the past few decades have contrib- 
uted to the enlargement of our vision. But it is by no means a merely mechanical 
digest. Professor Muller has succeeded in integrating his material in a manner 
that achieves clarity without sacrificing the complexity of the original thought. 
His style is careful and usually felicitous; only toward the end of his work does 
it grow tedious. The result is in its modest way a kind of summa. I can think of 
no better book to be offered college seniors finishing a four-year course in history 
to give them a sense of wider relationships and comparative values. 

For these purposes, Professor Muller's work has the advantage of its self- 
limitations. It is not a theory or ordered structure of comparative societies. It is not 
even an attempt to find “configurations,” in A. L. Kroeber’s sense. It is simply a 
series of “profiles”—as I understand it, a common denominator of generalizations 
about a number of societies (Israel, Greece, Rome, Byzantium, the European and 
American West, Russia, India, and China) sufficiently accepted as such so that 
they demand no closer definition. Beyond this—and perhaps more significantly — 
Professor Muller expresses two basic attitudes toward history. The first, a plea 
for a mixture of “piety” and “irony” and a sense of tragedy in viewing the past, 
is appealing but not particularly provocative: it is roughly what all the more dis- 
cerning historians of today believe whether or not they consciously formulate it. 
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The author's second attitude is more controversial: it is a reassertion of a faith 
in reason and humanism as operating principles both in historical interpretation 
and, to an extent, in the data of history itself, The attempt is courageous and 
timely: in its sophisticated restatement of familiar doctrine it is reminiscent of 
Karl Popper’s The Open Society and Its Enemies, to which Professor Muller gener- 
ously recognizes his debt. These two criteria of judgment, which he apparently 
regards as the implicit presuppositions of Western empirical method, Professor 
Muller applies to the writings of the twentieth-century historical synthesizers. 
Hence his work amounts to a post-irrationalist salvage operation directed both at 
finding out how, much can be rescued from the more traditional view of history as 
the evolution of Western democratic values, and at testing to what extent the 
largely intuitive theories of the historians of comparative civilization can support 
the test of empirical criticism. It is not surprising that Professor Muller leaves 
little standing in Spengler’s and Toynbee’s symmetrical structures. The wonder 
is how much survives; even Spengler’s “Faustian” man, for example, emerges 
nearly intact. 

This book comes as a welcome corrective. It is refreshing to see the Enlighten- 
ment established once again in the place of honor, to hear the early Middle Ages 
frankly called “dark,” and to read that “man’s history on earth still looks like 
an evolution, and in the long view éven like a progress.” Yet Professor Muller 
strives so hard to restore a sense of reasonableness in historical interpretation as 
against those who see only drift, unreason, and decay, that he sometimes says 
rather more than he needs to. And by the same token he challenges to combat 
some rather antiquated windmills. Besides engaging in a running skirmish with 
Toynbee—definitely no windmill—Professor Muller takes on a number of ad- 
versaries unworthy of his pen: worshippers of the Middle Ages, now nearly for- 
gotten, like Ralph Adams Cram, and a variety of literal-minded Christian divines. 
Moreover, the antiphonal method he adopts in marshaling his material—first the 
virtues of a society, then its vices—ends up by wearying the reader: the literary 
device is too neat and repetitious. In the showdown, then, for all the gentleness 
and reasonableness of his tone, Professor Muller proves to be as polemical as his 
predecessors in the ever-popular pursuit of historical comparisons. If Toynbee 
has been likened to St. Augustine, Professor Muller may with no greater injustice 
be compared to Gibbon—a Gibbon chastened by a century and a half of turmoil 
and disaster, but still girded for battle with the forces of barbarism and religion. 


Stanford University H. Sruart HUGHES 
HISTORIKAR I LAERE. By Halvdan Koht. [Utgjevi av den Norske Historiske 
Forening.] (Oslo: Grøndahl & Søn. 1951. Pp. 170.) 


Proressor Koht, the distinguished Norwegian scholar, writer, professor, and 
statesman, tells in this compact book the story of the training of a historian—him- 
self. These are not random reminiscences, but an objective and probing study of 
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the forces that helped to shape the making of a historian whose interests are 
almost universal, ranging from the sagas to Ibsen, from socialism to American 
industrial and social history, from the Norwegian konde to Bismarck, from the 
Middle Ages to contemporary Europe. In every field his mind and pen have 
touched, he has left a trail of original, critical books and articles which, in the 
aggregate, constitute an impressive historical contribution, particularly in social, 
cultural, and literary domains. 

The son of a wise schoolmaster of classical interests, the historian-to-be (born 
in 1873) started early, blessed with the gift of wonder, the root of all learning. 
He was a bookworm who began by reading Robinson Crusoe eighty-three times! 
As a small boy he devoured Scott, Cooper, Marryat, Norse folk tales, classic myths, 
Bible stories, and every book of history he could lay hold of; and in his teens he 
was deep in Buckle and Lecky. A university student in the 1890's, he came under 
the influence of a galaxy of scholars and teachers, most important of whom were 
Sophus Bugge and Gustav Storm, but, however exciting and rigorous their 
tutoring in the use of sources, it was Mr. Koht's independent reading—of Taine, 
Burckhardt, and other historians—that had the most marked influence on his 
historical thinking. The student supplemented formal instruction by extensive 
activity in politics, public speaking, and newspaper writing; wide travels; and the 
authorship of his first two books. 

His horizons were then broadened by studies in the historical “laboratory” of 
Johannes Steenstrup in Copenhagen, the stimulating teaching of Karl Lamprecht 
at Leipzig, and work in Paris under Monod, Thévenin, and others. During two 
years of foreign study, Mr. Koht kept alive his interest in politics dnd continued 
his newspaper writing, while digging in medieval documents. Returning to 
Norway, he took a modest university library position, plunged into painstaking 
work on the Norwegian dictionary of authors, and tackled research problems 
relating to peace, socialism, the Norwegian bønder, and Ibsen and Wergeland, 
before completing a doctoral dissertation in 1908 and receiving appointment as a 
university dosent. | 

A fortunate stipend then sent him to America for a year, his interest in 
American history having already been stirred by Erich Marcks at Leipzig (in 
lectures attended also by a lone American student who Mr. Koht thinks was 
William E. Dodd). His friends scoffed at the idea of a historian-in-training setting 
off for a “land that had no history,” but Mr. Koht was wiser than they. The 
“sense of wonder” led him to explore the canyons of New York; hear Bryan, 
Taft, and Debs in the 1908 campaign; read Ida Tarbell; interview Samuel 
Gompers; lunch in Washington with Oliver Wendell Holmes, a “free-born 
aristocrat who understood the new times”; hear George Burton Adams at the 
annual meeting of the American Historical Association; visit South Carolina, 
California, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, where he heard Frederick Jackson Turner 
lecture, before he returned to Norway to write a book on money power and 
labor in America. 
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So was rounded out the earlier training of a historian who, reviewing his long 
and productive career, tells us that he never quite achieved the dreams of his 
youth. Nearly, he says, but not quite! He never became a historical philosopher. 
Perhaps, as he suggests, he “spread himself too thin.” But the reader will be 
grateful to him, not only for his contributions to historical understanding in many 
fields but also for one of the most penetrating narratives and analyses of how a 
historian (and man) came to be what he was and is that we have ever had. This 
little book, written in Norwegian landsmaal, should be made available in English, 
for I can think of no single autobiography that would be more illuminating for 
students of our own day who are training to be historians. 


University of Minnesota THEODORE C. BLEGEN: 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY. By William 
Baskerville Hamilton. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1952. Pp. viil, 397. 
$5.00.) 


Tas book is a reminder of the valuable and, it seems to the reviewer, rather 
broad and normal work done by the South Atlantic Quarterly. Professor Hamil- 
ton’s insistence in his Fifty Years of the South Atlantic Quarterly that the magazine 
has maintained an attitude of iconoclasm is possibly post hoc. It rather seems that 
the whole South has been somewhat stern in what it said to itself during these last 
fifty years. The journal seems, from Professor Hamilton’s own statement, to have 
announced and pursued no exclusive policy of reform but to have opened its 
pages to the best articles it could get, and it got a great many good ones, in all 
lines. A good deal is made of what the author calls the “Bassett affair.” John 
Spencer Bassett, professor of history at Trinity College, one of the founders of the 
South Atlantic Quarterly, in his editorials attacked the South, certainly for its own 
good, on account of its poor literary culture, its injustice to the Negro, its funda- 
mentalism, demagoguery, child labor, and other faults. The active and at times 
censorious Josephus Daniels, editor of the News and Observer (Raleigh), turned 
his fire on Bassett and led other newspapers to do so. Indeed, there arose a demand 
that Bassett should be discharged from his professorship. Trinity College, its 
board of trustees, and its alumni rallied splendidly to Bassett's defense, Trinity 
College established its reputation as a literal institution, and the South Atlantic 
Quarterly went on its way in freedom, not a freedom to be at any time abused, but 
to be used in the cause of justice, order, and progress. That is, it did not become a 
sort of North Carolina North Briton, but continued on its course as one of the 
leaders in a great restoration movement in the whole South. 

_ The author asserts just and extensive claims to pre-eminence for the South 
Atlantic Quarterly in the field of education, Frankly, one doubts whether the 
magazine “was delighted to see the passing of the old order in the South.” If one 
knows something about the qualities of the men responsible for the South Atlantic 
Quarterly and those supporting it with their pens, one would like to rephrase that 
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statement and say that the magazine was delighted to see the courage, honesty, 
and democracy of the Old South flow in new and better channels. One doubts, 
also whether the magazine acclaimed and advocated industrialism as such, rather 
than rejoiced in a homely way to see the South grow prosperous. It is hardly like 
the South to sharpen these changes into controversial issues. 

Professor Hamilton confesses failure in one early avowed purpose of the South 
Atlantic Quarterly, namely, “to foster literary activity in the South.” He is per- 
haps too pessimistic. The journal did a great deal and possibly could hardly have 
done more. Much depends on how one is to go about the fostering of literary 
activity. In its reviewing the South Atlantic Quarterly was perhaps not quick to 
take up with the newest styles, since it had no staff of smart reviewers on the 
lookout for new things. Its editors seem to have operated in a dignified way with 
such brains as they had at their disposal; and very good brains they were. 

The book has in it thirty-five interesting and wel'-chosen examples of the sort 
of thing the South Atlantic Quarterly has published. It begins with “The Recon- 
struction of Southern Literary Thought” by Henry Nelson Snyder, which, with 
a touch of courtliness, is sound, thoughtful, and schclarly. One must approve the 
perspicacity, even the sharp severity, of John Carlisle Kilgo's “Some Phases of 
Southern Education” and the clear good sense and fine spirit of John Spencer 
Bassett’s “Stirring up of the Fires of Race Antipathy.” Further on in the book is 
an address by Thomas Fleming Parker, mill executive, that is comparable to 
these. It is called “The South Carolina Cotton Mill Village—A Manufacturers 
View.” It needs wide distribution at this day, for the author was a responsible 
citizen. There is something distinguished in Daniel Coit Gilman's “Sidney Lanier; 
Reminiscences and Letters.” The reviewer, although knowing Lanier well enough, 
had never had a glimpse of Gilman before, surely a great man. There is some- 
thing highly intelligent and, in a scientific way, prophetic in William Howell 
Pegram's “The Problem of the Constitution of Matter.” One likes Edwin Mims's 
essay on Walter Hines Page and an essay by the late Newman White on Shelley 
and his biographers. Walter Fuller Taylor's “Mark Twain and the Machine Age” 
and Richmond C. Beatty’s “Whitman's Political Thought” are both enlightening. 
As to the essay by the late Katharine Gilbert on “What Is Philosophy?” one may 
remark that only complete comprehension can speak so simply and clearly on 
such a subject. John Abbot Clark’s “On First Looking into Benson’s Fitzgerald,” 
although indirect and most polite, is certainly damaging to “the greatest of living 
poets.” For downright excitement and suspense, however, there is nothing in the 
book, or almost anywhere else, that surpasses John M. Gibson's “The Father of 
Modern Gynecology.” 


University of Missouri HARDIN CRAIG 


GESCHICHTE VON SÜDAFRIKA. By Oskar Hintrager. (Munich: Verlag R. 
Oldenbourg. 1952. Pp. 507. DM 30.) 
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Warrine this history of South Africa fulfills a lifelong ambition of the author 
Which originated when he served with the Boers during the Boer War and per- 
sisted while he was in the German colonial service in Southwest Africa and while 
he was Direktor der Reichsstelle für das Auswanderungswesen in Berlin, 1920- 
1933. The 502 footnotes presented, although technically faulty and confused, in- 
dicate that Hintrager has read widely in Dutch, Afrikaans, and German, and 
occasionally in English. There is no bibliography. The general histories chiefly 
relied upon are those of Theal, Walker, Gie, and Stockenstróm, and the most 
frequently cited works are those of Edua-d Moritz, Die Deutschen am Kap unter 
der hollándischen Herrschaft, 1652-1806 (Weimar, 1938) and Die deutsche Ein- 
wanderung in die niederländische Kapkolonie, 1652-1806 (Ludwigsburg, 1943). 
American readers will be surprised to And no reference to Cory, de Kiewiet, 
Macmillan, Marais, or the Cambridge History of the British Empire. Hintrager 
does not take the precaution of citing works presenting the British point of view 
where it strongly conflicts with the Afrikander interpretation. 

Although advanced as a general history of South Africa from the earliest times 
to the present day, Hintrager’s work lacks balance. Not only does it give inade- 
quate attention to the native and colored peoples, to economic and social prob- 
lems, and to intellectual history other than the origin and ‘development of 
Afrikaans, but the British “imperial factcr” and English-speaking South Africans 
seem to be regarded simply as foils for Afrikander nationalism. Attention is so 
sharply focused that Cape Colony per se almost disappears from view once the 
Voortrekkers set forth, and Natal fades away as the Trekkers go back over the 
Drakensberg. Quite naturally, German Southwest Africa receives considerable 
attention. | 

Hintrager develops a thesis which he and his publishers appear to hope will 
popularize his book in Germany. Moderately stated, the thesis is that South Africa 
is far more German in Blut and Kultur than has generally been admitted, es- 
pecially by English-language writers. To prove his point, Hintrager, wherever 
possible, gives the Stammvater and Urheimat of prominent Afrikanders bearing 
gute deutsche Namen and makes the most of statistics showing the predominance 
of German over Dutch male immigrants to the Cape in the eighteenth century 
(plate opposite p. 113, pp. 117 ff.). Other evidence ranges from architecture to 
comparison of the Taal with Plattdeutsch. One passage seriously discusses the 
problem of determining the exact percentage of German blood in present-day 
Afrikanders (pp. 119-20), and others note that the carved figures on the base of 
the Krúger memorial and portraits of Kriger and Hofmeyr are typically German 
or niederdeutsch in appearance (pp. 121, 466). It is doubtful, however, whether 
Hintrager is justified in concluding, as he seems to conclude, that present-day 
Germans and Afrikanders are sehr nahe verwandte Stammesgenossen. (p. 121) 
or that South African Kultur is basically niederdeutsch (see the Nachwort). Most 
historians would take it as their task to analyze the development of a unique 
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' Afrikander outlook and way of life in the special South African environment 
rather than to seek out a European ancestry for Afrikanderism. 

There seems no reason to recommend Hintrager’s history to American readers 
in preference to available works in English. Those who read German easily may, 
however, find it a useful mirror of foreign-language, anti-British interpretations 
of South African affairs. Malan's followers may possibly see in this book further 
“evidence” of German friendship and sympathetic understanding. 


Long Beach State College . RicHarD H. WILDE 

THE CARIBBEAN COMMISSION: BACKGROUND OF COOPERATION 
IN THE WEST INDIES. By Bernard L. Poole, Associate Professor of History, 
College of Charleston. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press. 1951. 


Pp. xix, 303. $5.50.) 


Tue Caribbean islands and adjacent mainland were developed by several 
powers and, up to our own aerial age, were singularly isolated from each other. 
Identical conditions including a tropical environment, a lush soil, the creation 
of vast estates normally owned by absentees, the introduction of slaves and their 
ultimate emancipation nevertheless created a common pattern of life interesting 
to the sociologist, historidn, and economist alike. 

In the British, French, Dutch, and American (formerly Spanish and Danish) 
Antilles, economy has become uniformly restrictive, concentrating on a few cash 
export crops for unstable overseas markets; population has got out of hand; work 
has grown scarce and is seasonally intermittent; annual earnings have been in- 
credibly low; plantation owners have lived in luxury while workers have been 
plunged inte abject poverty; and there has been a marked concentration of un- 
employed hands in urban areas with resultant disorders. Puerto Rican hostility 
toward the United States and radical movements in the European’ possessions 
have been natural outgrowths of the situation. 

The concept of colonial self-help in partnership with the motherland emerged 
to meet the crisis and found active expression in the creation of the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission in 1942 during the emergency of the late war. 
The French and Dutch governments became members of an expanded Caribbean 
Commission two years later. The Caribbean Research Council and the West 
Indian Conference both emerged as adjunct bodies. Kent House in Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, headquarters of the commission’s central secretariat, is today the center 
of one of the greatest colonial experiments of all time. The commission, the coun- 
cil, and the conference are all merely advisory bodies cffering counsel on social and 
economic matters to the governments concerned, but their recommendations are 
being followed and a rise in the plane of Caribbean life and a new spirit of hope 
are already discernible. 

This study, by a former Air Force instructor, should rightfully have been titled 
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“The Caribbean Problem,” for the first 143 pages are devoted to a somewhat 
pedestrian “handbook” survey of Antillean realities area by area, based upon a 
limited number of documents, secondary works, and the Statesman's Year-Book 
while only 99 pages are devoted to the inception of the commission, its organiza- 
tion and achievements, and these are followed by a general summary. Such pro- 
portion is difficult to explain. Much interesting information is, however, presented, 
the data is factually correct, and the book is very readable. 


Ohio State University . LoweLL Racarz 


Ancient and Medieval History 


THE EXACT SCIENCES IN ANTIQUITY. By O. Neugebauer. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 191. $5.00.) 


In this day of half-digested syntheses and ill-conceived sociological investigations 
into the history of science, it is a relief to hear our most productive historian of 
antique astronomy and mathematics assert that he is “exceedingly sceptical of any 
attempt to reach a “synthesis —wha:ever this term may mean.” For Neugebauer 
“specialization is the only basis of sound knowledge.” 

This volume bears out his philosophy of history. It does not pretend to be an 
over-all history of the exact sciences in antiquity—in spite of its title. Rather it is 
a carefully selected and prepared group of essays on Egyptian and Babylonian 
mathematics and astronomy, with a short added discussion of some problems of 
Greek mathematics and astronomy. Insight is gained into the subject by means of 
the “problem” method. This method consists in centering the discussion en some 
given document or fragment of a document and analyzing it in great detail. 
Neugebauer by this method of analysis is not only able to"introduce the reader to 
the kinds of sources but he is able to draw general conclusions on the nature of 
the topic under discussion. 

The first chapter describes the highly general Babylonian system of numera- 
tion—sexagesimal in nature, with its all-important place-value notation. The next 
essay deals with the more important features of Babylonian algebra, as well as 
with the widely used tables of reciprocals, and other similar topics. This discussion 
of Babylonian mathematics is rounded out in the third chapter with a lesson on 
the decipherment of a single mathematical tablet, with the philological and mathe- 
matical conclusions to be derived from such a decipherment. 

From Babylonian mathematics Neugebauer turns in the next chapter to 
Egyptian mathematics and astronomy. The additive nature of Egyptian mathe- 
matics is illustrated by examples of multiplication and division. The crude concepts 
and procedures of Egyptian fractions are discussed; and the celebrated “table of 
twos” is analyzed. Egyptian astronomy is characterized as being on a very ele- 
mentary level so far as mathematical procedures are concerned, although the 
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Egyptian official calendar is described as “the only intelligent calendar which ever 
existed in human history.” 

Chapter v1 is the master essay in this volume. It is, in my opinion, the best 
forty pages on the difficult subject of Babylonian astronomy in any language. It 
makes a fitting introduction to Neugebauer’s papers on this subject and to the 
classical works of Kugler and his predecessors. It deals mainly with Babylonian 
lunar theory ¡as illustrated by an analysis of the various columns of a lunar 
ephemeris. From this analysis we get an excellent view of the rather remarkable 
mathematical procedures developed to reduce complex functions to a series of 
linear approximations. 

A final chapter on the origins and transmission of Hellenistic science gives 
fresh insights into some very old problems. The similarity between the geometric 
algebra involved in problems of “application of areas” and the algebraic proce- 
dures of the Babylonians is pointed up. Equally interesting are Neugebauer’s 
suggestions regarding the persistence of Babylonian linear methods in Greek 
astronomy on a “far wider extent than one could possibly have deduced from the 
silence of Ptolemy and his commentators.” 

The volume includes abundant critical bibliographical references. Prepared 
from Neugebauer’s “Messenger Lectures,” these chapters are worthy successors 
to those of James Henry Breasted, the initiator of that series. 


University of Wisconsin MarsHALL CLAGETT 


SPARTA. By H. Michell, Professor Emeritus of Political Economy in McMaster 
University, Hamilton, Ontario. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 


1952. Pp. 348. $7.00.) 


Tus book should have a wide appeal since it deals with a subject of universal 
interest. The ancient Spartans influenced Greek politics and philosophy more 
strongly than any other people except the Athenians, Their way of life, constitu- 
tion, and form of government seemed to Plato and other thinkers a mirage of 
the ideal state. The Spartans still interest the modern political scientist because 
certain features of their culture have reappeared in fascist Germany and com- 
munist Russia. Their asceticism and discipline, their secretiveness and air of 
mystery have always excited curiosity in others, but they did nothing to gratify 
that curiosity. Like Russia today, they lived behind an “Iron Curtain.” Perpetually 
mobilized for war they let out only such information as would confuse the outside 
world. Even Thucydides confessed ignorance about the true state of Spartan 
affairs. Having no historians or writers of their own, they have permitted posterity 
to reconstruct their history from garbled and secondary sources. That Professor 
Michell leaves many problems unsolved is proof of his intellectual honesty and a 
sign that his aim is not to impress but to give as true a picture of Spartan life as 
our sources permit. 

After a brief chronological sketch of Spartan history, Michell devotes the rest 
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of his book to a full discussion of various aspects of Spartan life: the social classes 
within the state, the subject population such as the perioeci and the helots, the 
constitution, the system of education, land tenure, military and naval organization, 
money and public finance, and the custom of eating together in public mess halls. 
In discussing each of these topics he presents, in convenient form, the relevant 
ancient evidence and the opinions of modern scholars. He handles the material in 
an objective and judicious manner and does not strive to reach conclusions not 
warranted by the evidence. With some of these conclusions this reviewer is not in 
complete agreement. In explaining the peculiar difference in character between 
Spartans and Athenians, he states tha: “the Spartans were Dorians, the Athenians 
were lonians, as different as chalk from cheese” (p. 3). This is reasoning in a 
circle. As a matter of fact the early Spartans were a culture-loving people, who 
welcomed poets and musicians into their midst, made beautiful pottery, and sent 
athletes to the Olympic games. After the seventh century a marked change came 
over them. They got tough and warlike, lost interest in culture, and isolated them- 
selves from the other Greek states. This change seems to have been an aftermath of 
their desperate struggle with the Messenians, whom they had previously con- 
quered and enslaved. The effort of holding down a large and sullen population: 
apt to revolt at the first opportunity demanded constant vigilance and stringent 
discipline. Sparta became and remained an armed camp. The author rightly in- 
sists that the perioeci, who lived subject to Sparta in self-governing communities, 
were Dorians of the same stock as the Spartans, whereas the helots were non- 
Dorians. The latter, though kept down, were not as harshly or:cruelly treated as 
is commonly believed. The Spartan constitution, as clearly described in chapters 
iv and v, was a blend between a democracy and the dictatorship of a small upper 
class. It employed, though Michell does not call it that, the principle of “checks 
and balances.” The two kings were constitutional rulers and shared executive 
powers with a committee of five ephors elected annually by the people. The latter, 
through their control of the secret police and success in setting one king against 
the other, exercised almost absolute power limited only by their loss of immunity ` 
when their term expired. The legislature consisted of a senate of twenty-eight 
elders elected for life and a general assembly. Bills originated only in the senate, 
and on being whipped into final form were sent to the assembly for enactment 
without change. 

Next to the chapters on the constitution, I think, the most interesting are 
those on education and public meals. In the last chapter the author explains how 
the very qualities that brought the Spartans to the heights of success led to their 
. ultimate downfall. Removed from the framework of their rigid discipline, they 
lacked the power to adapt themselves to new conditions. 

Professor Michell seems to have written this book several years before its pub- 
lication since he has not brought his bibliography fully up to date. I note the 
absence of any relerence to the following publications: E. Cavaignac’s Sparta 


(Paris, 1948), the full-length study by K. M. T. Chrimes, Ancient Sparta (Man- 
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chester, 1949) recently reviewed by the author himself in Classical Philology 
(1951), the article by.N. G. L. Hammond in the Journal of Hellenic Studies (1950) 
on the dating of the reforms of Lycurgus, the article by P. Cloché in Les études 
classiques (1949) on the role and function of the Spartan kings, and finally 
E. Zierke’s Agesilaos (Gelnhausen, 1936). 

Nevertheless Professor Michell gives us the fruit of much labor and patient 
research. The expert will admire it and the average reader will read it with 
understanding and pleasure. 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina , Cepric A. YEo 


À CONFLICT OF IDEAS IN THE LATE ROMAN EMPIRE: THE CLASH 
BETWEEN THE SENATE AND VALENTINIAN I. By Andrew Alföldi. 
Translated by Harold Mattingly. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1952. 


Pp. vi, 151. $3.75.) 


STUDENTS of Roman history will welcome the new volume on the age of 
Valentinian I by Andrew Alföldi. It has been excellently translated by Harold 
Mattingly. The rather moving introduction shows the difficulties of productive 
scholarship in the cellars of the University of Budapest during the recent war. The 
book is a sequel to his earlier work on the age of Constantine which described 
“the fight waged by the aristocracy of the city of Rome in defense of its ancient 
conceptions of religion and ethics against the new Christian Government.” 
Alfoldi's new volume treats of this conflict during the age of Valentinian I. 

The Pannonian (not German) emperor representing the masses and the im- 
perial bureaucracy struggled against the senate and its hereditary positions, honors, 
prerogatives, wealth, and paganism. Much of the actual conflict was concerned 
with the trials of senators accused of practicing magic. Valentinian regarded such 
activity as dangerous to the state and to himself, although he maintained a 
remarkable religious toleration of pagan and Christian throughout his reign. 
Valentinian emerges from this book a tolerant, strong, wise, and almost heroic 
defender of justice and his people, indeed so perfect that while one suspects the 
picture of the emperor one also wonders if the black picture of the senate is en- 
tirely justified. In other words it seems that Alföldi has not been entirely objective 
in the treatment of his hero, Valentinian, and his villain, the senate. For instance 
the senators as a group are called effeminate on only the scantiest evidence. The 
attack on the veracity of Ammianus’ evaluation of Valentinian seems-a bit over- 
stated and not well supported by ancient sources. This attack on Ammianus, 
however, is very important for Alféldi’s re-evaluation of Valentinian, since Seeck 
accepted Ammianus’ views in. his Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, 
and this influential work has led to the unfavorable idea of Valentinian held by 
most historians today. But Alféldi presents little evidence to show that Ammianus’ 
aim really was, as he asserts, to “paint Valentinian and his brother as black as 
one-sided hatred can contrive.” 
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The book is generally well written with lively similes and a minimum of such 
verbal infelicities as the “loveliest . . . evidence of his moderation.” In short this 
is an interesting if not completely convincing reinterpretation of Valentinian and 
Ammianus. It is perhaps not as satisfying as Alfóldi's earlier work on the age of 
Constantine, but like that book it is very important reading for all interested in 
the Roman world of the fourth century. 


University of Kansas James E. SEAVER 


EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN PALESTINE. By Nelson Glueck. Volume IV. 
Part I, TEXT. Part II, POTTERY NOTES AND PLATES. [Annual of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, Vols. XXV--XXVIIT, for 1945-1949.] 
(New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Research. 1951. Pp. xix, 423; 
425-711, plates. $12.00.) 


Netson Glueck’s study of ancient sites in Transjordan has already attained 
the status of one of the great archaeological achievements of our time. It bids fair 
to rival in historic significance the travels of Edward Robinson, of more than a 
century ago, though differing in purpose and method by all that has in the mean- 
time gone into the making of archaeclogical science. 

Glueck’s journeys were begun in 1933, and continued intermittently until 
1947. He was early rewarded with phenomenal discoveries, yet the wealth of less 
spectacular evidence he has assembled relative to the fluctuating history of the 
region is doubtless of greater importance. Previous reports were published in the 
American Schools Annuals XIV, XV, and XVII-XIX. The present work brings 
the account to conclusion. 

The explorations here related were carried forward in the difficult years 1¢39- 
40, 1942~47. They cover the region lying between the eastern tributaries of the 
Jordan and known variously in the Bible as Gilead or Half of Gilead. But the 
journeys pushed far out in the Wadi Firhan, into the desert of north Arabia, and 
as well entailed concentration on the close grouping of sites in the Jordan valley. 

The account is in the form of notes, varying in length from a few lines to 
several pages, on the large number of sites studied. It is thus a source book, rather 
than an organized history, although the outline of Glueck’s own reconstruction is 
commonly discernible. In total, the work is a notable demonstration of the facili- 
ties made available to the historian by the methods of modern archaeological re- 
search. Glueck reads history from abandoned sites with a certainty and imme- 
diacy surpassing that possible from ancient documents. It is a different sort of 
history, however. In it the individuel seldom appears, and if at all then is only 
dimly discerned. Instead the story is of whole races and cultures, with periods of 
a few centuries normally as minimal units of the time process. 

Human occupation of the area extends well back into Paleolithic times, al- 
though the population was then sparse. It increased in the Neolithic period, and 
especially in the Chalcolithic, when the Jordan valley in particular supported a 
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thriving culture. Glueck takes occasion more than once to speak sharply of 
Toynbee's error in stating that the Jordan valley was never the home of a culture. 
The criticism might well be moderated; in an undertaking of such scope as 
Toynbee's it is relatively easy to find points of disagreement, yet his work re- 
mains one of the significant achievements of our time. 

The region has been notable for the fluctuations of its sedentary life, to which 
indeed location on the margin of the desert leaves it open. Popular explanation 
rests in a theory of cycles of climatic change, in which settled life has advanced or 
retreated with the line of adequate rainfall. But Glueck adds conclusive evidence 
to the arguments of others, showing that the potent factor has been the energy 
and political fortune of the inhabitants. The achievements of the Nabateans, a 
people of remarkable enterprise for whom Glueck expresses high admiration, and 
the collapse of the Eastern Roman Empire provide cases in point. Nonetheless the 
cultural vicissitudes of the area exceed the fortunes of more fertile lands in pro- 
vocative questions for the historian. When thriving districts and well-built towns 
revert periodically to the stark desolation of the desert, with nothing but their 
mournful ruins to tell of the eager life and the human hopes and endeavors that 
once throbbed through their busy streets, then what is the meaning of history? 
Is it no more than a transient phenomenon, meaningful, as Ecclesiastes believed, 
only for the individual of the moment? Or does it possess some comprehending 
power which gathers up and contains all that has been achieved, and is itself 
enriched in the process? 


Southern Methodist University WILLIAM A. [RWIN 


LE PELOPONNESE BYZANTIN JUSQU’EN 1204. By Antoine Bon. (Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France. 1951. Pp. xii, 230.) 


Tuts book, written in the best scholarly tradition, contains virtually all that is 
known of the history of the Peloponnesus during the Byzantine period down to 
1204. It consists of five chapters and three appendixes. In the first chapter the 
author treats of the period from the domination of the Romans to the reign of 
Justinian and expresses the view that the great events of the political and religious 
life of this period did not radically affect the Peloponnesus. The changes which 
occurred in the seventh and eighth centuries constitute the principal subject of 
the second chapter. The third chapter is devoted to the civil and military organi- 
zation of the peninsula, while the fourth deals with its social, economic, intel- 
lectual, and artistic life. In the fifth chapter the state of the Peloponnesus on the 
eve of the Fourth Crusade is examined. The first appendix consists of a table 
containing the cities of the Peloponnesus which are cited by the geographers of 
late Roman and early Byzantine times. In the second appendix we are given a 
list of the imperial functionaries known to have served in the Peloponnesus to- 
gether with their titles and essential bibliography. The churches of the Pelopon- 
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nesus from the ninth to the twelfth century as they are listed in a number of 
documents make up the content of the third appendix. There is also an index. 
The part of the book comprehended in chapter 11 will no doubt arouse the . 
greatest interest because it deals with one of the most critical periods in the history 
of the Balkan peninsula and «of Greece. In the period between the reign of 
Justinian to the end of the eighth century we have the invasions of the Avars, the 
definite settlement of the Slavs, the foundation of the Bulgarian kingdom, and 
the Byzantine offensive for the re-establishment of the prestige of the empire. 
That these events had a definite effect upon the fate of the Peloponnesus is now 
generally acknowledged, but how profound that effect was is still very much a 
controversial question. The fragmentary and ambiguous nature of the literary 
sources is, of course, the principal reason for this. The reviewer has dealt with 
some of the literary texts elsewhere and has expressed the view that certain among 
them yield definite information. Bon is of the opinion, however, that these texts 
can neither be accepted nor rejected unless they can be controlled by information 
drawn from other sources: archaeology, for instance, and such materials as seals 
and inscriptions. The information which these sources yield is very meager and 
not free from controversy, but this meagerness is in itself an indication of the 
state of the Peloponnesus in the seventh and eighth centuries. No monuments 
anterior to the seventh century, Bon observes, have survived intact and to our 
knowledge no monuments seem to have been erected in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. Nor are any imperial functionaries for the Peloponnesus attested for 
‘this period. As for the coins which have been found at Corinth, they become rare 
in the lower town beginning with the reign of Heraclius, but remain numerous 
enough on the Acrocorinth until the reign of Constans JI (642-668). Evidence 
drawn from toponymes attest also to important displacements of population. 
Comparing the findings with the contents of the literary texts, Bon concludes that 
it is not impossible that the first Avaro-Slay attack between 578 and 584 pene- 
trated the Peloponnesus. It was during the first half of the seventh century, how- 
ever, that certain parts of the peninsula were overwhelmed by the Slavs. “From 
the middle of the seventh century and during all of the eighth .. . the Pelopon- 
nesus has no relations with the Byzantium: it does not appear improbable that 
during this same period, no Roman, i.e., no functionary coming from the capital, 
was able to penetrate there.” Thus; Bon accepts only in part the testimony of the 
Chronicle of Monemvasia according to which Byzantium lost contro! of the 
western part of the Peloponnesus as early as 587. In the opinion of the reviewer 
Bon is here rather too cautious, for the evidence which he has produced justifies 
accepting in full the testimony of the Chronicle of Monemvasia. What apparently 
has made him hesitate is the evidence of coins concerning Corinth. But Corinth, 
recovered by the Byzantines shortly after its devastation by the Avaro-Slavs dur- 
ing the reign of Maurice, must have become purely a military station, hence the 
apparent lack of any economic activity. The fairly large number of coins belonging 
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to the first half of the seventh century which have been found at Corinth should 
be associated with the voyage Constans II made to Sicily during which he is 
known to have stopped at Athens and probably also at Corinth. 


Rutgers University PETER CHARANIS 


DAILY LIVING IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY: BASED ON THE 
OBSERVATIONS OF ALEXANDER NECKAM IN LONDON AND 
PARIS. By Urban Tigner Holmes, Jv. (Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 337. $3.85.) 


Tuts is an altogether attractive and useful book, Designed “as background 
in mediaeval civilization for students of Old French and Provengal,” it gives in- 
formation about everything from palaces to pastries, from Gothic arches to garde- 
robe pits. One can discover here that a twelfth-century test for chastity was to 
place a lodestone on a sleeping woman’s head (p. 140), that Paris in the twelfth 
as in the twentieth century displayed more food and ate better than the rest of 
Europe (p. 62), that even seamen could sometimes read (p. 229), that Montpellier 
was “a kind of style center for the best-dressed man and woman of the twelfth 
century” (p. 149), and many more such curiosities. Only one who has tried to 
write a historical novel can fully appreciate the difficulty of discovering the kind 
of detail which Professor Holmes presents in compact and readable form. And 
novelists as well as students of literature and history are bound to find here a 
treasure-trove. | 

The author has imposed upon himself two limitations which make his achieve- 
ment the more remarkable. He has chosen to confine himself to the last fifty years 
of the century, using from earlier and later times only such material as he can be 
certain is valid. That is, detailed descriptions outside the twelfth century are used 
“only where twelfth century texts attest the existence of the object or practice and 
where it is reasonable to expect no important variation in detail.” A large portion 
of his material comes from Neckam's De nominibus utensilium. Indeed he in- 
cludes an almost complete translation of this fascinating document and presents 
his material as a narrative reconstruction of Neckam's life from 1178 to 1186. 
But he has drawn from innumerable other sources, limiting himself almost entirely 
to originals. The book is evidently learned yet not in the least pompous. 

Indeed one criticism might be that he has incorporated a few current American 
colloquialisms which may irritate otherwise enthusiastic foreign readers and make 
the work less intelligible to later generations. Another is the occasional repetition 
of individual items such as that Aenaps, or drinking goblets, were sometimes made 
of glass (pp. 144, 155), or that the figures in the capital of one of the columns 
incorporated in the Cloisters at Tryon Park, New York, are thought to be those 
of Henry II and Elinor of Aquitaine (pp. 213, 247). But these are after all minor 
criticisms. The use of the narrative form, hallowed as it is in medieval tradition, 
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presents the author with awkward prablems of organization, as he himself recog- 
nizes. It involves him in a last chapter of miscellanea, but this too is in good 
medieval tradition and does not seriously detract from the value of the work. 


New Jersey College for Women MARGARET HASTINGS 


VITA E COMMERCIO NEI NOTAI GENOVESI DEI SECOLI XII E XIII. 
Parte Prima: LA VITA CIVILE. By Vito Vitale. [Atti della Società ligure di 
storia patria, Vol. LXXII, fasc. 1.] (Genoa: the Society. 1949. Pp. 103.) 


MEDIAEVAL ORVIETO: THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF AN ITALIAN 
CITY-STATE, 1157-1334. By Daniel Waley, Fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1952. Pp. xxv, 170. $4.00.) 


THE two books here noticed should be of interest to students of medieval 
economic, social, and Italian history. 

Professor Vitale is the master of all who concern themselves with medieval 
Genoa. This brief study, based directly on published and unpublished notarial 
sources, is one of a number which he has already published or is planning to 
publish in the field. Here he adds a wealth of detail to the picture we have had 
of family life, education, literary and scholarly activity, clothing and home furnish- 
ings, and so on. He studies the lives and interests of professional men, nobles, 
craftsmen, slaves, and women. In his opening pages and in a brief appendix he 
cites and weighs the literature and sources. Incidentally, scholars can now hope 
that his great work on Genoa of the thirteenth century, smashed in the printing 
house by wartime bombing but rescued in the form of galley proofs, will soon be 
reset and finally published. “The study here noticed is designed to form part of the 
monographic underpinning of that greater work. 

The “typical” Italian commune was the “unlucky” one which was eaten up 
by the lucky one or by the Regno or by the Patrimony, not the Florences and 
Venices and Milans. Yet the titerature in English upon the “unlucky” communes 
is negligible and even in Italy research in their histories is considerably domi- 
nated by genealogical, antiquarian, and like preoccupations. Professor Waley 
- makes available in English the history of one out of the hundreds of unlucky 
communes, of the rise, glory, and fading of Orvieto. Furthermore, the study is in 
itself a gem. l : 

He bases his work on unpublished archival materials or on rechecked pub- 
lished sources. As far as can be judged here remotely, without chance to verify 
his use of those materials, he has done his work most competently. More than 
that, he presents his findings with shrewd understanding of both their local and 
their general significance. The bibliography (pp. 159-64) contains a critique of 
the Orvietan chronicles. 

There is presented a wealth of information on the origins and activities of 
Orvieto’s political parties. Here is a grass-roots story of who went Guelf and why, 
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of who chose the Ghibellines and why. The play of personal, family, and com- 
munal rivalries, of social and economic interests, upon the more general line-up 
of parties, is described effectively. The product is a picture of complexity and 
fluidity which stands in contrast to easy generalizations about how the old nobles 
became Ghibelline and the rich merchants became Guelf, and so on. There is a 
glimpse of the role of the city “civil service,” made up of notaries and men of 
law, in deciding policies, and of the role of the landowning craftsmen too. 

Orvieto also saw its heretics play an important part in communal life and 
politics before and during the age of Innocent II. The ups and downs of 
Hohenstaufen and Angevin are seen in new perspective from the streets and 
council halls of Orvieto, by citizens of a commune which desperately needed 
always to be on the right side when the fighting was over. The rise of a modest 
peasant family (Monaldeschi) to great riches, high nobility, and to tyranny in the 
city, and the decay of an authentically ancient noble family (Aldobrandeschi), 
are side stories which weave in and out of the political and social history of 
Orvieto. i 

The final chapter sketches as epilogue the story of the commune after the life 
went out of it, of the ghost city of the later Middle Ages. In that chapter too is 
continued the story of how, chiefly through an accumulation of small measures, 
the theoretical authority of the Papal Curia was transformed into actual govern- 
ment, and the commune was absorbed in fact into the Patrimony. 


University of Wisconsin Rosert L. REYNOLDS 


HISTOIRE DU COMMERCE DE MARSEILLE. Volume If: DE 1291 À 1423, 
by Edouard Baratier; DE 1423 A 1480, by Félix Reynaud. [Publiée par la 
Chambre de Commerce de Marseille, sous la direction de Gaston Rambert.] 
(Paris: Librairie Plon. 1951. Pp. ix, 920.) 


À COLLECTION of medieval notarial registers presents by its very bulk a for- 
bidding aspect that seldom invites more than a series of specialized and isolated 
studies. It is to the credit of the authors of this work that they have thoroughly 
combed almost six hundred Massilian registers and emerged with a sweeping 
account of two centuries of economic development that is formidable in its 
. documentation. 

The picture they give is of major significance. Baratier concludes that Massilian 
commerce was in decline in the late thirteenth century, that this decline became 
precipitous in the last half of the fourteenth century, and that by 1423 the trade 
of Marseilles had virtually disappeared. This long decline was accompanied by a 
drop in population that he estimates, ingeniously and convincingly, at 75 to 80 
per cent between 1263 and 1423. Reynaud traces a slow and somewhat inter- 
mittent recovery that set in around 1435 and left Marse‘lles again an important 
center by 1480. Both authors advance their theses with a wealth of detailed in- 
formation that makes the absence of an index regrettable. Prefixed to the work is 
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a valuable bibliography, and appended to it are seven chapters devoted to such 
subjects as commercial contracts, ships, weights and measures, and moneys. 

If the general developments shown by Baratier and Reynaud appear incon- 
testable, the reasons offered for them are perhaps not fully convincing. Both 
authors rely essentially upon political factors to explain their respective phe- 
nomena of decline and. slow revival. Baratier attributes the decline primarily to 
the policies of Charles of Anjou anc his successors, and especially to their incessant 
Italian wars—wars that entailed the transformation of the port of Marseilles into 
a naval base and its merchant marine into an Angevin navy; he does allow as 
secondary factors the Christian loss of Syria, the growth.of Avignon under the 
popes, the establishment of the water route from Italy to Flanders, the Black 
Death, the Hundred Years’ War, and the recrudescence of piracy in the western 
Mediterranean. Reynaud lays the zevival of trade after 1435 largely to the final 
abandonment of the Angevin claims to Naples and to the policies of Louis XI 
of France. | 

It is a striking fact that in the case of all three French towns with large 
extant collections of medievai notarial registers, it is the oldest surviving register 
(1248 for Marseilles, 1261 for Perpignan, and 1293 for Montpellier) that indicates 
the greatest commercial activity. From such hints as this we may suspect that the 
decline of Marseilles was not an isolated instance, and thus may have had rather 
more profound causes than the ambitions of its rulers, however much they may 
have aided the process. And a concept inherent in this volume—a decline of trade 
from the late thirteenth through the early fifteenth centuries coupled with greater 
- individual accumulations of capital and with important advances in commercial 
techniques—may well be applicable to a wider field than Marseilles, It is the great 
achievement of its authors that this volume is a significant step toward a better 
understanding of late medieval economic history. More studies like it for other 
areas are badly needed. 


Queens College RicHarp W. Emery 


ITALIAN MERCHANTS AND SHIPPING IN SOUTHAMPTON, 1270- 
1600. By Alwyn A. Ruddock, [Southampton Records Series.] (Southampton: 
University College; Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1951. Pp. 300. 25s.) 


Miss Ruddock has again established herself as a first-rate economic historian 
of medieval England, more particularly as a historian of the commerce of South- 
ampton. Previously she has discussed the Italian fleets in medieval England, alien 
hosting in Southampton, the appearance of the London capitalists in Southampten 
and the subsequent decline of Southampton in the Tudor period. In this volume 
she examines “the activities of Italian merchants in Southampton .. . [their] 
personnel and organization . . . the place [of Southampton] in trade between 
Italy and northern Europe.” Both the strong influence of the Italian colony upon 
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the local community there and the exceptional munizipal records make South- 
ampton an excellent subject for such a survey. 

After an introductory chapter on the early Italian contacts with England, Miss 
Ruddock concentrates on Southampton, but not exclusively. Unlike her Southamp- 
ton merchants, she sees the trade of their city in its relationship to other English 
ports, especially to London and to the interior. Very convincingly she demon- 
strates that the shift in sheep-raising prompted the Italians to change their ports 
of call to get the best wool available and consequently helped the commercial 
development of the southern port. She discusses the rise, importance, and decline 
of Venetian, Florentine, and Genoese merchants there and returns to an earlier 
argument to show that the rise of London and its merchants, not the disappear- 
ance of the Italians, caused the city’s decline. The anti-alien movement was less 
strong in Southampton than in London, but still vigcrous enough to bankrupt 
many of the Italians. But very properly the author also points to the anti-English 
activities of the Genoese when the English merchants sent their cargoes into the 
Mediterranean in their own or Spanish vessels. In other chapters she discusses the 
commodities and organization of trade, and the social and political status of the 
resident Italians. There are several delightful pages on the Florentine Paolo 
Morelli, on the less fortunate Filippo Cini, and an entire chapter on the Marini 
of Genoa. On occasion the many trade figures are confusing and possibly graphs 
in the text or in an appendix would have added clarity. 

in addition to using local and national materials in England the author has 
dipped into the archival materials at Venice and Florence. She pays tribute to 
the richness of the Genoese archives, but does not use them; no one who has 
worked in them will be too critical on that account. 

Minor errors are few. There is a wrong period on page 50; on page 76 the 
distance between Genoa and Savona should be thirty miles not eight; there is a 
typographical gremlin on page 248. 

The “Southampton Records Series” deserves praise for the very presentable 
format, and the clarity of type it has given to an excellent book. 


University of Cincinnati - Har C. KRUEGER 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, HISTORIA REGUM BRITANNIAE: A 
VARIANT VERSION EDITED FROM MANUSCRIPTS. By Jacob Ham- 
mer, Hunter College. [The Mediaeval Academy of America, Publication No. 
57.] (Cambridge: the Academy. 1951. Pp. viii, 292. $r0.00.) 


As Hammer indicates in his preface, his edition of a variant of the Historia 
Regum Britanniae is chiefly an attempt to hack out a clearing on the fringes of 
the jungle of Galfridian texts. Incidentally, he has given the reader more interested 
in Geoffrey’s story than in textual details an edition with pleasant format, normal- 
ized spelling, and modern punctuation, and with indexes of proper names and 
works quoted and referred to. 
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The text is based upon five maruscripts. Four of them contain, in whole or in 
part, a variant on Geoffrey which Hammer attributes to some unidentified Welsh 
scholar. The fifth, a variant on a variant, contains a re-editing of the previous 
Welsh edition in combination with the “vulgate” version. This last is attributed 
by Hammer to one Madoc oz Edey:n mentioned in prefatory verses. 

A cursory comparison of Hammer’s text with that in Griscom’s edition reveals 
hundreds of changes in detail but rot a single important alteration in the story. 
Changes run from the substituticn of one word for another to the addition, 
omission, and the recasting of Geoffrey’s material. Apparently the editor thought 
no better of Geoffrey’s rhetoric than does this reviewer. Occasionally the order of 
the material is changed. In the secend variant (that of Madoc) these changes in 
order may arise from the reinsertian of material from the vulgate into the first 
variant. 

On the whole, the author of the first variant seems to have shortened the 
vulgate by summary and omission and to have reduced some of Geoffrey’s more 
annoying tricks of style, such as chain-stitch repetition (ipsos a tergo caedunt, 
caesos prosternunt, prostrates despoliant, etc.), the repetition of verbs in the active 
and passive (vulnerabant et vulnerabantur, prosternebant et prosternebantur), 
and set phrases like vitam cum sanguine eructavit. As Hammer remarks, the first 
editor has interpolated a little material from Bede and other sources and has in- 
troduced a good deal of Biblical paraseology, which, as Tatlock points out, is rare 
in Geoffrey. Hammer also observes that the variant suppresses unpleasant detail, 
and I believe one might add that zhe moral tone is somewhat more severe. For 
example, see the animadversions on the goings-on of Aurelius with Igerna 
(VIII, 13, p. 221). 

One may also suspect that the omission of the long speech of Hoel (IX, rg, 
p. 238) and the consequently greater importance conferred on Auguselus as well 
as the omission of Salamo's rebuke to the Britons for their weakness (XI, 11, 
p. 257) may reflect a certain annoyance with Geoffrey’s continual partiality to 
the Bretons (and Cornish). 

Insignificant as the variations from the vulgate are so far as concerns the story 
itself, they are both numerous and great enough to be extremely important in 
determining the relation of the text to various Welsh Bruts. The next step, it is 
to be hoped, will be a study of the vulgate texts to determine how many other 
recensions they represent. 


University of Colorado | . J. D. A. OciLvY 


UGO BENZI: MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHER AND PHYSICIAN, 1376-1430. 
By Dean Putnam Lockwood. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1951. 
Pp. xvi, 441. $8.00.) 


Uco Benzi, a self-made Italian philosopher and physician, was one of that 
line of scholars which prepared the way—between the thirteenth and sixteenth 
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centuries—for the development of modern physical science. Benzi’s place in 
history is further illustrated by the fact that, although his thought was still 
medieval, his own son prepared a biography of him which reflected the emerging 
humanism of a new age. Professor Lockwood views this unpublished biography 
(of which he provides both the Latin text and an English translation) as “prob- 
ably the earliest independent and authentic Life of a physician in existence.” 

The author has prepared this study of Benzi's career and writings with extraor- 
dinary care, basing it upon a thorough search of all published and unpublished 
materials in Italian and American collections. The organization of the book is 
a complicated one, since much of the textual criticis and scholarly apparatus is 
interspersed throughout the narrative. The Latin writings are printed in ap- 

` pendixes which bulk larger than the text, and which also include further explana- 
tions and interpretations—involving some repetition of matters already con- 
sidered in the study proper. These arrangements may have advantages for special- 
ists who wish to consult the Latin originals but are disconcerting to the general 
reader. 

Yet it seems almost ungracious to mention these points, for there emerges from 
the whole work a detailed and well-substantiated account of a medieval physician 
at close range. The value of this for medical history lies in the fact that very few 
such accounts are available in English. In principle, since a great physician of 
Benzi's time was an authority on natural philosophy, the present study should 
also illuminate the history of physical science. In this respect it is somewhat dis- 
appointing, largely because most of Benzi’s commentaries on logic and Aristotelian 
physics are lost, but also because little interpretation is provided of such materials 
as survive. It should be added that such interpretation would be most difficult for 
anyone not a specialist in the early history of physical thought. And the author 
does make clear Benzi’s interest in scientific method, which included the distinc- 
tion between methods of discovery and methods of proof, and a conviction that 
both of these must be continuously employed. 

Benzi, although poised on the verge of the Renaissance, illustrates much that 
was typically medieval in medicine. In order to understand him, one must follow 
the author’s advice to divest oneself of all preconceptions based upon modern 
medicine. The famous medieval physician was a learned man rather than an 
investigator. Benzi’s first writings were the commentaries noted on logic and 
physics. Then, after securing professorships in medicine, he prepared commen- 
taries on the standard medical classics—Hippocrates, Galen, and Avicenna. Al- 
though the Italian doctor used only Latin sources, these writings were viewed 
as authoritative and added up to a complete set of “textbooks” for medical educa- 
tion. They were long used as such in the universities and were frequently re- 
printed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Benzi’s fame, of course, was based 
not only on erudition but also on his ability to employ this effectively in scholastic 
disputation. Indeed, his type reminds one far more of the modern jurist than of 
the present-day medical man. 
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Benzi is not to be dismissed, however, as a “mere scholastic.” No. only did 
he teach in a series of Italian universities—moving about as was the custom—but 
he also wrote on “practical medicine” and even practiced the art after a fashion. 
What this fashion was, Professor Lockwood explains through a detailed analysis 
of the doctor’s case reports or consilia. He also adds an interesting chapter on 
“Medicine and Physicians in the Fifteenth Century,” in which the relations of the 
“consultant” of the time to patients, patrons, and colleagues is so presented as to 
enlarge our knowledge of the history of the profession. 

The consilia were written reports on cases, usually prepared only by “distin- 
guished consultants for . . . distinguished patients zn absentia.” These were de- 
livered to patients for later guidance, and Lockwood suggests that the only vestige 
of the form in modern practice is tke prescription. Each report first describes and 
explains the symptoms, then offers advice on regiment and drugs, and adds a 
prognosis. Consilia were apparently introduced during the thirteenth century; and 
provide thereafter a wealth of information on medical thought and practice. 

Benzi’s consilia indicate that although illnesses were classified in relation to 
major body parts or organs, there were no such concepts of localization or spe- 
cificity as have been taken for granted since the early nineteenth century. Illness, 
although sometimes given a name, was described primarily in terms of the “com- 
plexion of the humors” rather than of any specific disease entity. Hence there was 
no diagnosis in the modern sense. Nor were the elaborate drugs prescribed of any 
value other than palliative, although the suggested regiment of the “non-naturals” 
(personal hygiene) was often sensible enough. 

All this is to be expected in medieval medicine. But the author, although he 
warns against applying a modern perspective, feels justified in making certain 
sharp criticisms. Thus, he finds the “physiology of the humors” simply “fantastic” 
(p. 49). So it was, in the sense that it merely repeated traditional speculations. 
The gap between all this learned pretension and the limited resources actually 
at hand was indeed appalling. Yet the basic notion involved in the ancient 
humoral pathology (that of a generalized condition related, perhaps, to the state ` 
of the blood) has some validity. The concept has been revived in our own day in 
one form or another, in order to qualify the extreme, nineteenth-century emphasis 
upon localization and specificity. It also should be recalled that, bizarre as medieval 
medical thought and practice now seem, much of both survived among the 
majority of practitioners as late as 1800, 

None of these comments is intended to detract from the merits of this study 
as a whole, Medievalists will find in it much that is enlightening about the life 
of the times; historians of science have here extensive biographical material and 
other documentation; and medical historians are indebted to Professor Lockwood 
for a rare portrait of the medieval physician which should prove eminently useful 
in their field. 


Johns Hopkins University RicHarp Harrison SHryock 
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POLYDORE VERGIL, RENAISSANCE HISTORIAN AND MAN OF 
LETTERS. By Denys Hay. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1952. 
Pp. xiii, 223. $5.00.) | 


In the prefatory note to his translation of the Tudor section of Polycore 
Vergil’s Anglica historia (Camden Series, London, 1950) Denys Hay prom:sed 
a more general study of its author. Such a study has been wanted for some time. 
It is amazing that the Italian humanist who was the father of Tudor histor:og- 
raphy, in a sense of all modern English historiography, should have had to wait 
. more than four centuries for a book devoted to his life and writings, the more 
. amazing since in the last forty or fifty years Polydore's importance has bzen 
generally recognized, and during the same time Britain has been prolific in Tudor 
studies, often of much slighter figures. In 1892, Wilhelm Busch established 
Polydore's basic authority for the early Tudor period, a judgment later concurred 
in by James Gairdner and H. A. L. Fisher. In 1913, Kingford's English Historical 
Literature in the Fifteenth Century pointed out the great influence of the Anguca 
historia on subsequent English historians. But for information about Polydore’s 
career and works we have so far had to rely on short notices and scattered 
articles, the best recently by Mr. Hay, himself. 

The want is now supplied and the anomaly ended. This compact, unpre- 
tentious volume not only brings together Mr. Hay's previously published re- 
searches, chiefly an account of Polydore’s life which yields useful light on his 
writings and an admirable bibliographical study of the Vatican MS and the 
important printed «editions of the Anglica historia, with an examination of its 
value as a source and its influence as a model, but it includes much fresh material 
as well. One chapter offers all most of us will ever care to know about Polydore’s 
minor works, about the Adagia which competed, unintentionally, with a similar 
book by the great Erasmus, about the De prodigiis, and the minor dialogues. 
Another is a suggestive and thoughtful, if not by any means definitive, conside-a- 
tion of Polydore’s most popular book, De inventoribus rerum, and its reputation. 
A considerable ‘section grapples courageously and on the whole successfully with 
the knotty problem of Polydore’s medieval sources, and there is a delightful essay 
on his Latin style which relates him to his period, illuminates the quality of his 
mind, and explains in terms of the prevailing humanistic temper his essentia ly 
static and (from our point of view) unhistorical approach to history. Hay’s ccn- 
clusions are modest, both as to his subject and as to his own achievements. He 
does not attempt to magnify Polydore’s genius; it was the occasion, not the man, 
which gave the glory. And Hay is rather at pains to stress the shortcomings of 
his own study and to point out the many areas in which further work is called 
for. The reviewer is therefore relieved of any such disagreeable duty. He may 
content himself with recording that this is a book henceforth indispensable to 
students of Tudor history and historiography, a model of conciseness, sound 
scholarship, and pleasant, unobtrusive prose. 
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One reservation is a criticism not of this capital book but of the quaint customs 
of the scholar's trade. Mr. Hay’s translation of the Anglica historia was prepared, 
one supposes, on the reasonable assumption that there might be a considerable 
number of persons with a serious interest in Polydore's writings who lacked 
enough Latin to use the original. The great gobs of untranslated Latin in the 
present book indicate an opposite assumption. Unchallenged convention, of course, 
has dictated the contradiction. How long will it be, one wonders, before it ceases 
to be beneath the dignity of scholarship to translate, in text or footnotes, long 
passages cited in a learned tongue? 


Columbia University GARRETT MATTINGLY 


Modern European History 


DIE REFORMATION ALS EPOCHE DER DEUTSCHEN GESCHICHTE. 
By Paul Joachimsen. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg. 1951. Pp. xxiv, 312. DM 
15.60.) | 


LUTHER NOW. By Hanns Lilje. Translated by Carl ]. Schindler. (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press. 1952. Pp. xv, 190. $2.25.) 


THESE are two distinctly different types of books in style, scope, and objectives. 
Bishop Lilje's little book is light reading but breathes the grim reality of the 
prison cell where he was awaiting execution by the Gestapo while it was being 
written. The volume by Joachimsen is written for the scholar. This distinguished 
pupil of Ranke needs no introduction to the specialist. Part of this material has 
already appeared under the title “Das Zeitalter der Reformation;” in Propyläen- 
Weltgeschichte, V (1930), immediately after the death of the famous Renaissance 
scholar. Now Dr. Otto Schottenloher, a pupil of Paul Joachimsen, has made the 
entire manuscript available. The chcice in the title of “als Epoche” seems more 
fitting than “Das Zeitalter,” as Joachimsen always stressed that, while the Refor- 
mation may have its own Zeïfgeist, yet its basic verities are timeless and belong to 
German history as a whole. In no sense is he willing, however, to grant that a 
direct line runs from Martin Luther through Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, Kant, 
Fichte, and Stein to Hegel and Bismarck. The approach of both volumes is 
chronological, but the scope of Bishop Lilje’s book is much broader. The latter 
volume emphasizes where and why modern Germans lost the spirit of Luther, 
while the former is only concerned with the Reformation per se, even though it 
does assume that the roots of the modern world are in the Renaissance-Reforma- 
tion period. ; | 

Luther Now is at its best on Erasmus, the church, and the impact of the 
Reformation on subsequent centuries. The greatest weakness of the book lies in 
the realm of the political, which is judged largely on the basis of the moral stand- 
ards of the theologian rather than on historical sources. The author overestimates 
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Charles V far beyond his just due, while Henry VII is not given credit for his 
actual accomplishments. Professor Joachimsen's bock maintains a high quality 
throughout, and many sections are positively brilliant. The Renaissance sections 
may not seem so new to the reader familiar with his previous publications, but 
the period from 1521 to the end of the Schmalkaldic War offers a new synthesis 
of extremely high quality. It is refreshing to find the Lutherans and Catholics 
treated in other than the conventional phrases. He comprehends the inner dif- 
ferences in terms of the Altgléubigen and the Neugliubigen, both of them Cath- 
olic and differing only in their conceptions of the essentials of the Christian 
Church. The Catholic Reformation in Italy is also treated with such clarity of 
perception that the actions of men like Granvela, Contarini, and Morone lead 
naturally to the Council of Trent. The Reichsreform under Maximilian and 
Charles V is also portrayed in clear relief against the inner forces of German 
territorialism. Here the contributions of Melanchthon, Philip of Hesse, Bucer, 
Kasimir of Brandenburg-Ansbach, and many lesser figures are evaluated and 
carefully woven into the larger composite picture. The reader is shown the period 
following Worms to Speyer, Regensburg, and the later Schmalkaldic War as a 
unity. Charles V and Pope Paul III are also delineated so carefully that the reader 
understands clearly all the implications leading to the Council and also urder- 
stands why, after 1537, there was no longer any kope of healing the schism 
within the Catholic Church. . 

One weakness common to both books is that they are dated. Much research 
has taken place since 1929 on Luther's discovery of justification by faith. Both 
authors place the tower discovery too early. Luther’s role in the University of 
Wittenberg has also been oversimplified. Once the Reformation is understood as 
an educational movement, it can no longer be said that Luther's reforms began to 
lose their force after’ 1530. The church visitations in Lutheran lands, the organiza- 
tion of new Landeskirchen and schools, basic changes in the liturgy, the use of 
the Bible in translation, and the organization of the first Lutheran university, all 
fall after that date. Recent research has proved that the new movement did not 
reach full momentum before 1535 and did not regress until after Melanchthon’s 
death in 1560, when the age of dogmatism produced a new scholasticism in 
Lutheran circles that made the Catholic Counter Reformation possible and suc- 
cessful. The date 1534 in Joachimsen must be a misprint for 1543 for the second 
edition of Melanchthon’s Loci. His claim that Luther agreed with Hutten for a 
short period prior to Worms (p. 108) will continue ta be questioned in the light 
of too much evidence to the contrary. In Bishop Lilje’s book the battle of Pevia 
is misdated, 1522 should be 1525. He also does not seem to know that the present 
tower on the Luther house was not the one in which Luther discovered justifica- 
tion by faith. : i 

The books have their respective merits. Bishop Lilje's volume will appeal to 
students interested in the theological implications of the Reformation for modern 
Germany. Joachimsen's final synthesis of the Reformation as a whole should in- 
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terest the American scholar. The work merits an early translation to make its rich 
treasures available to a wider public. 


Baltzmore, Maryland ERNEST G. SCHWIEBERT 


LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE. By Georges Lefebvre, Professeur honoraire à 
la Sorbonne. [Peuples et Civilisations, Histoire générale, XUL] (Rev. ed., 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1951. Pp. 673. 1,800 fr.) 


Proressor Lefebvre has here given us not merely a revision of the book he 
pubiished in collaboration with R. Guyct and P. Sagnac in 1930 as Volume XHI 
of the series “Peuples et Civilisations,” but what is essentially a whole new work, 
in which he takes over all the ground covered by his collaborators in the earlier. 
version. It is rather surprising to find this nova in the staid and established con- 
stellation of a great scholarly collaborative series, but we can only be grateful that 
the structure of the French publishing business permits such a surprise; and 
indeed our figure of speech is faulty, for this new star is in no danger of fading. 
Jz will remain for a long time one of the most authoritative general histories of 
the French revolutionary era, and along with Professor Lefebvre’s Volume XIV 
on Napoleon in the same series, an indispensable manual for work at the graduate 
level. 

In scope this volume extends cver the whole of the Western world in the 
decade of the French Revolution, but with the internal histories of countries other 
than France no more than sketched, and always focused on the Revolution. There 
is a first book, or section, setting firmly but briefly the background of the eight- 
eenth century, and a wholly admirable final book summarizing the work of the 
Revolution in all the fields—political, military, social, intellectual—the historian 
today must concern himself with. The body of the work is'by no means a mere 
essay or a survey. lt gives a surprisingly detailed running narrative of French 
and international politics. But it must be noted that Professor Lefebvre is not 
concerned with the story as such and that his work would be puzzling to a 
reader who knew nothing whatever of the French Revolution. Professor Lefebvre 
writes as a man who knows just v/hat his predecessors have done, who assumes 
that his reader has at least some acquaintance with the literature, and who is 
trying to emphasize the cumulative results of several generations of productivé 
labor in the field. This is a most encouraging work for those who believe that the 
writing of history, though it is not as clearly cumulative as is work in the natural 
sciences, nonetheless does contain genuinely cumulative elements, 

On the old question of causation of the French Revolution Professor Lefebvre 
has freed himself from the position, which used to be the conventional one among 
historians friendly to the Revolution—and gven among some, like T'aine, hostile 
to it—that the Old Regime was a tyranny at once harsh and inefficient, and the 
protest against it the spontaneous rising of outraged human dignity. But he has 
by no means gone over to the opposite camp of those historians, mainly royalist, 
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who see the Old Regime as a benevolent and at least potentially constitutional 
or “mixed” government and the revolutionists as a willful minority of unprincipled 
idealists. He inclines to the view that there was widespread and unusual economic 
deprivation, especially in the bad winter of 1788-89, and makes full use oí the 
work of Labrousse; but he by no means denies the importance of the “heavenly 
city of the cighteenth century philosophers” in setting a goal for the men of 1789, 
and as a temperate Marxist in the sociological rather than the partisan sense, he 
sees the Revolution as basically the work of a bourgeoisie not just negatively turn- 
ing against oppression but positively seeking for new goals of their own. In short, 
he has a scheme of causation which allows full play for the working of many 
variables, including those variables of human personality and even accident no 
historian worth his salt can afford to dismiss. 

The Revolution proper he separates into a first or moderate bourgeois revolu- 
tion alming essentially at something like a French equivalent of what Montesquieu 
thought England was like and a second more popular revolution aiming at a full 
political democracy, with equality before the law, the career open to talents, and 
a degree of economic leveling, but no real anticipation of “socialism.” He foliows 
Mathiez—and even Daniel Guérin—in discerning a third or proto-socialist prole- 
tarian revolution which, however, he thinks never came even as close as Mathiez 
thought it did to succeeding. On many phases of the first revolution he is excel- 
lent, and especially on the Great Fear and on the crucial financial problem. He 
is not altogether clear on the difficult question of why the first, or moderate, 
revolution failed, though in his running narrative he brings out the concrete 
difficulties—the weakness of Louis XVI, the intransigence of the old ruling 
classes, the complementary failings of Mirabeau and Lafayette, the religious dif- 
ficulties, the war and many others—which the moderates could not solve. He 
seems chiefly (p. 237) to blame the war; and the war—though he by no means 
denies the influence of the French war party—he inclines to blame on the other 
European powers. In a footnote (p. 233) he suggests that the coalition ageinst 
France was already in 1792 motivated not merely by traditional power politics 
but by “le désir passionné d’écraser la Révolution.” 

On the central problem of the second revolution, the nature and motivation of 
the Terror, Professor Lefebvre again is far from the simplicities of the schocl of 
Aulard. He leans, as a good Frenchman and républicain must, to the thesis that 
the Terror was primarily a defense mechanism against the pressures of foreign 
and civil war (pp. 401-409) and he makes good use—with full acknowledg- 
ments—of the pioneering statistical work of Donald Greer on the incidence of 
the Terror to show that repression was most severe in those places and at those 
times when these pressures were most threatening. He by no means denies, how- 
ever, that there was in the Terror a “volonté punitive” (p. 401) inspired by some- 
thing more than the need to defend revolutionary France. Some of that “volonté 
punitive’ he finds in the desire of the Terrorists to remain in power, some in the 
very structure of the hastily devised gouvernement révolutionnaire; and, if he 
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cannot go so far as to accept the Terror as an attempt to achieve by force an 
inhuman heaven on earth, he does admit’ the existence of a “mentalité révolu- 
tionnaire” unable to accept the ordinary limitations of human nature. His gift 
for reconciling extreme views comes out clearly in an excellent bibliographical 
footnote (p. 249) on the controversy over the role and character of Danton. 

Professor Lefebvre seems on the whole less friendly toward the Directory, less 
“revisionist” about its achievements, than was Raymond Guyot in the original 
version Of this work. Here again, however, he by no means lapses into the old 
view of this regime as a mere marking-time between the Revolution and the 
savior Napoleon. His Book V is a good account not only of the complicated inter- 
national politics of the period but also of the solid work of consolidation achieved 
in the four years which preceded the coup d'état of 18 Brumaire. 

The bibliographies, arranged piecemeal as footnotes to chapter headings and 
subheadings according to the pattern set for the whole series of volumes, are ad- 
mirable, Professor Lefebvre does full justice to work done in all the Western 
languages. This work, together with Professor Godechot’s recent Institutions de 
la France sous la Révolution et l'Empire (see AHR, January, 1952, p. 425) will 
bring the research student in this field fully up to date. In sum, this is a work of 
major importance, the crowning achievement of a gifted scholar, heart-warming 
evidence that in our troubled: times zairness, moderation, and open-mindedness 
are still in the service of historical writing. 


Harvard University CRANE BRINTON 


LA CRISE RÉVOLUTIONNAIRE, 1789-1846. By Jean Leflon, Professeur à 


l’Institut Catholique de Paris. [Histoire de l'Eglise depuis les origines jusqu’à 
nos jours, Volume 20.] (Paris: Bloud & Gay. 1949. Pp. 524. 960 fr.) 


Wirx the appearance of Leflon’s work, sixteen of the twenty-four volumes in 
the monumental “History of the Church,” under the direction of Augustin Fliche 
and Victor Martin, have been published. Readers of the American Historical 
Review need no introduction to this basic work, in which a group of leading 
French students of Catholicism have been collaborating for the past fifteen years. 

Leflon’s volume is the ripe work of a member of the faculty of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris and a historian who has written extensively on the history of 
the church during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The present volume 
is based on a wide range of published literature and on substantial archival re- 
search. In the very nature of the subject, Leflon's book can not be expected to 
penetrate many individual problems #4 fond, but it does present a broad and well- 
articulated synthesis which no serious student of this period can neglect. 

Leflon is content for the most part to write narrative history—to describe 
meticulously “how it actually happened”—and to avoid the pitfalls of broader 
interpretation. Within these limits, he deals with the great questions at issue with 
skill and sophistication and with a full command of the literature. He writes with 
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unusual objectivity, for instance, on the controversy-studded era of the Great 
French Revolution. On the other hand, he avoids, or severely subordinates, various 
episodes painful to a Catholic historian: e.g., the cruel desertion of Gregory XVI 
during the days when he lay dying. 

Leflon launches his work with a broad and informed picture of the church 
in Europe on the eve of the Revolution. lt is unfortunate that he provides us no 
companion piece at the end, where the book seems rather to run off into the sand. 
He devotes far too large a proportion of his space to France (although students 
will freely admit the dominant importance of that country to his subject), and 
tends at times to deal with the history of the church in other countries as thcugh 
it were almost embroidery for his story. He also fails adequately to situate intel- 
lectual movements within the church in the larger intellectual currents of the day. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the book, however, is its unconscious 
emphasis on the vast difficulties of the papacy when faced with the implications 
for doctrine and practice of the revolutionary social, economic, and political . 
changes of this period. Despite some few evidences to the contrary, Leflon’s 
narrative clearly reveals—and this is especially true of the pontificates of Leo XII 
and Gregory XVI—that the papacy misread the spirit of the times and stepped 
boldly forward as leader of the resistance to the burgeoning new ideas of the age, 
with various ones of which it has since had to make its peace. In so doing, the 
church prepared the way for the humiliating defeats of the decades after 1848. 


Harvard University Donatp C. McKay 


REVOLUTIONARY JUSTICE: A STUDY OF THE ORGANIZATION, 
PERSONNEL, AND PROCEDURE OF THE PARIS TRIBUNAL, 1793- 
1795. By James Logan Godfrey. [James Sprunt Studies in History and Political 
Science, Volume XXXIII.] (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
1951. Pp. vi, 166. $1.25.) 


AFTER years of neglect the history of the Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris was 
in need of renewal. Mr. Godfrey’s study is an answer to this need. It is a compact, 
meticulous, thoroughly scientific, and completely documented monograph. After 
a discussion of the legislation affecting the Tribunal from its origin in March, 
1793, to its abolition in May, 1795, Mr. Godfrey analyzes its operation and its 
role. He places considerable emphasis on its integration in the Revolutionary 
government; and especially valuable are the portions of the study concerning the 
personnel of the Tribunal, a remarkably perceptive account of its procedure, and 
an analysis of the statistics, set forth in tables and graphs, representing the cases 
handled by the court. Of necessity a good deal of this is familiar, but it is well 
organized and much new information is added to the existing fund. 

Merely for the information it contains this book belongs on the shelf of every 
student of the Revolution. But its most interesting aspect is interpretive. Scholars 
such as Campardon and Wallon and many later writers whose works touched 
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the Revolutionary Tribunal regarded it and all its work as a horrible travesty of 
justice, and Madame Lafarge is a living image in the popular imagination. Mr. 
Godfrey discards the “ethicai and legalistic considerations” which produced the 
horror reaction. Throughout his study he insists, explicitly and implicitly, that 
the Revolutionary Tribunal must be realized in the frame of reference of a violent 
but beneficial revolution, judged as a necessary instrument of revolutionary force, 
or, in his own phrase, “as an institution for the achievement of the revolutionary 
purpose and not as a court for the administration of law and justice as ordinary 
social necessities.” In this context, zke Tribunal was comparatively moderate— 
was in fact “something of a model which prevented the bloodletting of the Revolu- 
tion from becoming indiscriminate.” A. series of September massacres, Mr. Godfrey 
suggests, might have been the alternative. 

Unless the French Revolution itself is to be condemned, one must agree that 
ruthless repression of opposition was an inescapable political necessity in the crisis 
of 1793 and 1794. The Paris Tribunal was one of the several quasi-judicial ma- 
chines of this repression, and, despite the urgency and tension which conditioned 
its operation, it may well be that prior to the law of 22 Prairial few persons 
innccent of the charges against them were condemned, But Mr. Godfrey's devo- 
tion to his thesis carries him‘ into a moderate defense of the Tribunal during 
the climatic Terror of June and July, 1794, when it ceased to be discriminate 
even in rendering “revolutionary jus:ice.” Had it then become the scythe of an 
inchoate social revolution? Probably rot. At this phase the fever of the Revolution 
had reached the point of delirium, and the Tribunal had become as irrational and 
irresponsible as the great movement 2f which it was so essential a part. 


Washington, D.C. DONALD GREER 


HISTOIRE DU MOUVEMENT ANARCHISTE EN FRANCE (1880-1914). 
By Jean Maitron. (Paris: Société universitaire d’éditions et de librairie. 1951. 


Pp. 744.) 


Tus book deals with anarchism in France during the period 1880-1914, when 
it achieved recognized existence as a “movement.” M. Maitron has succeeded in 
surmounting great difficulties in doing his researches. As anarchists seldom 
formed permanent organizations oficial records were few and widely scattered. 
The important original sources were the anarchist journals, and while these were 
fairly numerous they were in the main small, obscure, and ephemeral. Yet the 
author has managed to compile an annotated list of these journals consisting of 
fifty-six pages, apart from a general bibliography of one hundred pages. And 
M. Maitron’s erudition does not get in the way of his understanding. He is no 
mere compiler of facts but an imaginative scholar who devotes considerable space 
to an analysis of the ideas of anarchism and its various schools, to its bearing on 
other revolutionary movements, and to a portrayal of the personalities of its lead- 


ing figures. 
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Anarchism, in the view of the author, has been a version of the libertarian 
movement in France which began in 1789. By abolishing all forms of the state 
and by organizing free associations of producers around each human need the 
anarchists, or “les compagnons” as they preferred to be called, aimed to realize 
what they conceived to be the promise of the French Revolution. Duting the 
early part of the period treated by the author the anarchists sought to attain their 
aim by the “propaganda of deed,” or violent attacks on chiefs of state and other 
prominent officials. When this method failed, some of the ardent spirits among 
them migrated to the trade union movement: One of the best parts of the book 
describes their successful infiltration into the French trade unions and the con- 
version of these bodies to syndicalism, “Panarchisme ouvrier.” Syndicalism had 
definitely an anarchist flavor in its repudiation of political action and in its 
espousal of the general strike as a revolutionary method, “la gréve-révolution,” 
with which to destroy both capitalism and the state. 

Highly interesting are the author's observations concerning the attitude of 
the anarchists toward Marxism. Ás genuine libertarians hostile to all forms of 
authoritative constraint the anarchists deeply distrusted the intellectual rigidity 
and the organized discipline of the Marxists. Unlike the latter they steadfastly 
refused to form a political party, which they regarded as “l'image de l'Etat en 
petit.” And they visualized the Marxists not as liberators but as the “oppresseurs 
de demain,” once a socialist party came into control of the state. 

The author's own attitude toward anarchism, in so far as the present reviewer 
can judge, is one of cool detachment. He tells its story in full and analyzes its 
ideas clearly and comprehensively. As anarchism is no longer a “movement” its 
importance is chiefly historical. M. Maitron’s book is truly a masterly study of 
an important aspect of the revolutionary history of France. 


New York, N.Y. | i J. SALWYN ScHAPIRO 


DE ENGELSE NATIE TE ANTWERPEN IN DE 16e EEUW (1496-1582). 


Volume I. By Oskar De Smedt. (Antwerp: De Sikkel. 1950. Pp. viii, 448. 
280 fr. belges.) 


“Tue English Nation” was the name by which the Company of Merchants 
Adventurers was known at Antwerp. The earliest records refer to:them as “the 
Brotherhood of St. Thomas of Canterbury.” It would be wrong though to infer 
that the fraternity had its inception in a religious association. It had from the 
start a strictly commercial character, 

The Merchants Adventurers were the richest and most powerful English 
traders in the Netherlands, and thanks to their wealth and authority they claimed 
and acquired the right to act as spokesmen for all English merchants in the Low 
Countries, exclusive, however, of the Staple Merchants, the exporters of English 
wool, of which the staple on the Continent was at Calais. The Merchants Adven- 
turers imported English cloths, tin, lead, and various other English products. 
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In the thirteenth century it was Flanders that exported cloths to England. 
The social insecurity resulting, in the period of the Hundred Years’ War, from 
the rivalry between the Flemish cities and from the repeated clashes between the 
patriciate and the urban proletaria, had driven thousands of weavers to seek 
employment in England. King Edward III welcomed and encouraged this migra- 
tion, with the result that in the fifteenth century English cloth was able to com- 
pete on the Continent with the product from the looms of Flanders. 

England’s fiscal policy promoted this reversal. Toward the end of the century 
English merchants and the members of the German Hansa were charged an 
export duty on cloth of no more than 2 per cent ad valorem, whereas the Staple 
Merchants paid a wool toll of 33 per cent and wool exporters who were not mem- 
bers of the Staple Company were forced to pay from 44 to 70 per cent ad valorem. 
As a result of this discriminative taxation English cloths could be offered for sale 
in the Antwerp market at less than the sale price of the wool they contained. 

It is no wonder that in the Flemish cities, the ancient centers of the cloth 
industry, the Merchants Adventurers were far from popular. In Antwerp, on the 
other hand, they were received with open arms. The city attracted them by 
granting liberal privileges. Aliens there had the same rights that were enjoyed 
by Antwerp citizens. Freedom from medieval restraints drew dealers from all 
over the Continent, and the concourse of these foreign traders stimulated the 
city’s international commerce. In the early sixteenth century Antwerp had risen 
to the rank of a world metropolis, the equal of Venice in northern Europe. 

The Merchants Adventurers were favored residents. The magistrates were 
ever anxious to meet their often excraitant demands, for Antwerp’s welfare was 
dependent on the undisturbed flow af the English cloth trade. The cloths were 
imported as they came off the loom; they had to be processed in Antwerp, and 
this required skills that were a specialty of the city’s trained labor. Every time 
a stoppage of imports occurred, thousands of urban workers were made idle, and 
the authorities dreaded the unrest and the riots caused by an impoverished and 
disgruntled proletariat. The Merchants Adventurers knew how to turn the city’s 
dependence on them to good account. Their chief spokesman, who bore the title 
of governor, was ever ready to extort fresh favors and privileges by threatening, 
if they were refused, to transfer the seat of the “Nation” to open -op-Zoom, or 
Middelburg, or Emden, or Hamburg. 

The outbreak of the Dutch revolt in 1568 marked the eras of Antwerp’ s 
decline. A mutiny of the Spanish garrison, which left the ransacked city in hope- 
less disorder, made the position of tke English Nation almost untenable. They 
moved to Bruges in Flanders, but socn went back to Antwerp. The city on the 
Scheldt offered them advantages that Bruges could not match. But Antwerp’s 
commerce by this time had dwindled to a shadow of its former greatness. The 
“Nation's” administrative apparatus s2rved only a sadly diminished trade, their 
best customers, the Italians and Germans, having greatly reduced their business 
with Antwerp. In October, 1581, the “Nation” signed an agreement with Middel- 
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burg for a provisional removal to that city. They still had hopes, apparently, of 
an eventual return, and the Antwerp magistrates shared their optimism. They 
never revoked the municipal privileges of the Merchants Adventurers, not even 
after 1587, when the removal of the English Nation from Middelburg to Stade 
crushed all expectation of their return. 

An extensive bibliography of archival records, printed sources, and historical 
literature bears impressive testimony to the vast amount of research that has gone 
to the making of this excellent first volume. Dr. De Smedt deserves the thanks 
of all students of English-Netherlands relations. 


/ . r . 
Columbia University ADRIAAN J. BarNouw 


DIE. GROSSE REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND: ANATOMIE EINES 
UMSTURZES. By Michael Freund. (Hamburg: Claassen Verlag. 1951. 
Pp. 592. DM 19.80.) 


MicHazL Freund has written this study of the Puritan Revolution to draw 
attention to the importance and the heroic character of the English upheaval. Its 
significant dates lie for his purposes between the Scottish revolt against the 
Laudian liturgy to the flight on January 10, 1642, of Charles the First. In contrast 
with the French Revolution of 1789 the English hes received less than its due 
from German writers of the present century. Throughout Mr. Freund emphasizes 
the dramatic events of the struggle between king and Parliament and the extraor- 
dinary men who took part in it. He is anti-Puritan, and indeed, is less than just 
to Puritanism in his introductory chapters on early Stuart and Caroline Eng.and. 
He is royalist in sympathy. He suspects a much more definite conspiracy on the 
part of the Cromwellian cousinage in the first months of the Long Parliament than 
has commonly been acknowledged or recognized by English historians. Crom- 
well’s part has been, he thinks, much underestimated. Freund has, of course, 
already written on Cromwell, on toleration, as well as on the interpretation of 
More's Utopia. He believes that Cromwell was in all probability already weaving 
“a web of such a scope” (as Marvell wrote of a later period) which would en- 
snare his opponents and lead him into the military dictatorship of the fifties. 
Freund sees in the policies of the parliamentary leaders of 1640-41 a break in 
the long continuity of English history, a departure from tradition which presaged 
ill for later developments. To him Pym is a “Führer” assisted by Vane, godly 
instrument of revolution, and an inner committee of management composed of 
Cromwell, St. John, and their associates. He is concerned with the part Bedford 
played in the inner processes of the Revolution. Freund is convinced that revolu- 
tion leads inevitably to military dictatorship and some historians will agree with 
him. With his further conclusion that this progression in England (as in later 
Germany) was both anticipated and planned by a small group of ambitious 
men, more disagreement may be roused. 

Mr. Freund has made himself familiar with memoirs, letters, biographies, 
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and histories of the period. He hes used much pamphlet material. He has . 
studied Neale’s volume on the Elizabethan parliaments and laments thè lack of 
similar work on the Long Parliamert. He uses, of course, the work of Leopold 
von Ranke and many more recent studies by Walther Rothschild, Wilhelm 
Kotler, and others. He has not, however, searched English archives; he refers 
only to one or two compilations like Gardiner’s Documents; he draws very little 
from the many printed reports of debates in Parliament. Most disappointingly 
for English and American readers, ne has apparently made no attempt to use 
contemporary Continental material’ on English affairs. Freund is, however, 
concerned with reinterpretation rather than with a detailed investigation of 
sources. His approach is that of the popularizer and the journalist. He has no 
footnotes though he has appended some account of his material, not only for 
the book as a whole but for each chapter. He also appends critical portraits of 
many of the chief actors and, as well, gives by way of index a register and 
identification of names that accur in the text. The book will undoubtedly interest 
many general readers but its critice! conclusions should be subjected to very 
careful examination before acceptance by historians of the period. 


Bryn Mawr College CAROLINE ROBBINS . 


THE MAKING OF THE RESTORATION SETTLEMENT: THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF THE LAUDIANS, 1649-1662. By Robert S. Bosher, General 
Theological Seminary, New York. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1951. Pp. xvi, 309. $5.00.) 


A Happy choice of subject, extensive research, a clear though not distinguished 
style, and sobriety of judgment, combine to make this a first-class monograph, 
which fills an important gap in a theological library. It is remarkable that 
Dr. Bosher has been able to add sc much to our knowledge about some of the 
most-studied events of the Restoration. This is due both to his discovery and 
use of new sources—state papers, foreign as well as domestic, private letters, 
newspapers, tracts, even ballads—and his gleaning from works long in print. 
One of the few sources he apparertly neglected comprises the papers of the 
House of Lords, calendared for this period in the Seventh Report of the Flistori- 
cal Manuscripts Commission. A wel-<nown Scottish Presbyterian, Robert Baillie, 
who had lived through, and often taken a notable part in, ecclesiastical events 
during the Puritan Revolution, is here quoted as describing in 1661 the over- 
throw of what he calls “the Reformation of England” as a “mystery.” Why 
militant high Anglicism triumphed after the Restoration has remained some- 
thing of a miystery, but is now largely explained by Dr. Bosher. One of his 
most valuable contributions is his demonstration that the leadership of Anglicans 
passed into the hands of the followzrs of the late Archbishop Laud—he lists 
over a hundred who went into exile. The bishops and other dignitaries who 
remained in England were lethargic, and two thirds of the clergy acquiesced in 
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Cromwell's state church. The Laudians were very active and produced a most 
impressive series of works as well as popular controversial tracts to strengthen 
the Anglican position. They and the ejected clergy who remained in England | 
effected a remarkable change in the gentry. Whereas the squirearchy was hostile 
to Laudism in 1640, by 1660 it had become predominantly high church and re- 
mained so—as students of the eighteenth century will testify. How far the 
transition was due more to love of ritualism than to hatred of Puritanism, or 
vice versa, is a question to which Dr. Bosher supplies no definite answer. He 
does show, however, that though the Cavaliers and Presbyterians became uneasy 
allies in restoring the king, the former regarded the latter as an accursed faction 
which had ruined the church. As regards the church settlement after the Restora- 
tion, the Laudians had the great advantage that they knew what they wanted— 
even the Court of High Commission (see pp. 223, 256), though in this they 
failed. The Presbyterians suffered under the handicap that they wished to 
‘restore the monarchy, and some of them were willing to accept a modified 
episcopacy but not the necessity for episcopal ordination which was, as is here 
shown, the real issue. Some new light is thrown upon the proceedings in the 
Convention with regard to the act for settling ministers and to the ecclesiastical 
declaration and the failure to embody it in a law. Even the Savoy Conference 
receives fresh illumination as well as an eleventh-hour effort to mitigate the 
Act of Uniformity and its defeat by Sheldon. 

Errors seem few. The date 1641, for the canons, is a slip for 1640. Cine 
Barksdales’ Disputation is dated 1653 and 1654 (pp. 28, 39). It is an exaggera- 
tion to say that the Long Parliament had restored the House of Lords (p. 115). 
The legal position at least was that the Upper House, like the monarchy, had 
never been abolished. Perhaps it might have been well to insert early in the 
book a definition of Laudism in order to show how far the second generation 
of high churchmen agreed with the archbishop’s theology, and his views on 
discipline and the relations of church and state. However, a few possible imper- 
fections hardly dilute admiration for a fine piece of scholarship. 


Huntington Library GoDFREY DAVIES 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF PALMERSTON, 1830-1841: BRITAIN, THE 
LIBERAL MOVEMENT, AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. In two 
volumes. By Sir Charles Webster. (London: G. Bell and Sons; New York: 
British Book Centre. 1951. Pp. xi, 521; vi, 525-G14. $12.50.) 


À CONSIDERATION of Sir Charles Webster’s notable book may well begin with 
its concluding sentence: “If the substantive is to have any meaning in social 
democracy, if Belgium and the Straits are to remain as independent areas, if 
the colossal mass of Russia can be contained and fitted into a world system, if — 
effective international cooperation is to be obtained by the use of the Council 
table, this result will be due in part to Palmerston’s work in these years” (p. 795). 
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This sentence suggests but does not adequately convey the complexities of the 
story its author undertakes to tell, though he frankly omits “the Americas and 
the Far East” in order to keep the book to a reasonable length. He suggests that 
these areas did “not affect British attitudes towards European Powers, except to a 
very limited extent” (p. vi). 

The research extended over a period of twenty years, but the actual writing 
of the book has been done since 1925. The author says that he had “by 1939 
completed the analysis of the materiel collected for it and already come to my 
conclusions about it” (p. v). He had access to papers not used adequately before, 
nctably to Continental archives and ta the private papers of Palmerston at Broad- 
lands. The appendix (pp. 799-901) contains selections from documents and 
letters in that and other collections. 

The story told is that which might have been seen by a critical observer in 
Palmerston's ofhce, equipped with much information denied at the time to that 
minister. The policies he adopted hzé to be fused in his own mind and applied 
by his actions, influenced by others ard by the totality of the circumstances of 
the moment. As the principle of unity, Palmerston himself should be the central 
theme of the narrative. Perhaps it is a serious defect that the minister never quite 
comes alive as a personality dealing with the problems he faced. 

The first chapter is occupied by the thorny question of how a young politi- 
cian, difidently content as Secretary for War until middle age, became leader 
of the Canning faction after that leader’s death and Foreign Secretary in Grey's 
cabinet in the late autumn of 1830. As Foreign Secretary he had the delicate 
task of dealing directly with William IV and with his niece when she succeeded 
to the crown. He found himself obliged to acquiesce in a reform of the House of 
Commons, which had been opposed by most of the leaders with whom he had 
previously served. In these stormy vears of domestic political change he faced 
the necessity of conciliating the support of his colleagues and of guiding his — 
country's concerns with the settlement of questions pertaining to Greece, Bel- 
gium, Portugal, and Spain, and with the Eastern Powers. 

The thesis of the book is that he strove on the whole to support what the 
author calls the “Liberal Movement,” of which the essence is described as “rep- 
resentative government. It was based an a system of majority rule and individual 
rights, which in a manner not realised by its first exponents, could ultimately 
be used for ends as far reaching as those of the most violent revolutionaries” (p. 
76). In pursuing this “Liberal Movement” in the West, Palmerston and his 
colleagues alienated the powers in eastern Europe whose help was essential if 
Russia was to be contained. The resul: was a frantic effort to regain the ground 
thus lost, which had its dramatic frujtion in the settlement with Mehemet Ali 
and the Straits Convention in July, 1841. 

The well-documented story of these intricate negotiations is told in a series 
of separate monographs. Unlike Palmerston, the reader is able to concentrate 
on the question of Belgium or Portugal or Poland and to forget that the minister 
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responsible for decisions on these matters had contemporaneously to think of 
the others the while he had to win his colleagues to his point of view. He kad 
sometimes to operate abroad through agents who did not sympathize with his 
aims. He had also to participate in discussions concerning domestic changes 
which marked a radical departure from previous constitutional practice. Suc- 
cessful action was sometimes hindered by intrigues of such resident fore:gn 
agents as Talleyrand and the Princess Lieven, who did not hesitate to try to 
thwart him. 

Sir Charles is aware of the intricate web of events of which Palmerston was 
the influential central figure. He is at pains occasionally to remind the reader 
that the negotiation concerning Belgium or Greece parallels one concerning Spain 
or Portugal and that ministerial colleagues are obstructing the way. But the 
narrative adheres to diplomatic interchanges pertinent to the particular country 
treated in the chapters severally; a reader has largely to note for himself the 
complexities of circumstances at any given time. It is easier, however, to point 
out this defect than it is to suggest a remedial literary device. A narrative organ- 
ized chiefly on the basis of chronology would be too complex to be put together 
easily and might not leave the reader less confused than does the series of 
parallel monographs. 

Perhaps the story of the foreign relations of a major, influential power in 
the modern world is too complex to be reduced to a simple narrative. In any 
case, a reader interested in the methods used by an able and industrious states- 
man to mobilize the weight of his country in favor of peace and stability has 
here in intelligible form a wealth of material not hitherto available for study. 


Duke University | W. T. LAPRADE 


KONG CHRISTIAN VII, NORGES STATHOLDER, 1813-1814. By Axel 
Linvald. (Copenhagen: Gyldendal. 1952. Pp. 248.) 


Prince Christian Frederick, cousin of Frederick VI, became heir apparent 
to the crown of Denmark-Norway on his father’s death in 1805. He was called 
to the responsible post of stadtholder in Norway in his twentv-seventh year. 
Sweden had lost Finland to Russia in 1809, and in the following year Ma:shal 
Bernadotte was made crown prince of Sweden. After a long apprenticeship as 
prince regent for his insane father, Christian VII, Frederick VI became kirg in 
1808. His involvement in a war with England and his anti-Swedish policy were 
to cost the kingdom dear. His stubborn adherence to Napoleonic France until 
the crucial battle of Leipzig (1813), when a Swedish army under Bernadotte 
was ranged against the emperor, made it a practical impossibility to maintain 
the union with Norway. Linvald’s book deals with the months from May, 1813, 
to January 14, 1814, when the treaty of Kiel ended -Denmark's century-long 
Norwegian connection. More archival material is available for this king (he 
came to the throne in 1839) than for any in all of Denmark's history, but until 
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now much of'it has been inaccessible to scholars. In an earlier volume, CAris- 
tian VIII, den unge Prins, 1786-1813 (Copenhagen, 1943), Linvald told the 
story of the young prince. Simultaneously he published a comprehensive collec- 
tion of Christian VIII’s diaries and notes, Kong Christian VIII’s Dagbóger og 
Optegnelser, I, 1799-1814 (Copenhagen, 1943). | 

Prince Christian Frederick’s stadtholdership in Norway was his first inde- 
pendent administrative post. He gathered around him many able’ Norwegians 
from fields like administration, shipping, manufacturing, and large-scale farming. 
He was loyal to the king but exceecingly frank in informing him what leading 
Norwegians thought of various measures devised in Copenhagen for the sup- 
posed benefit of Norway. The provincial governors, who represented the crown 
throughout Norway, were closely alied in interest with the growing merchant 
and burgher class, and had become accustomed to act more independently than 
the Danish governors, who were nearer the seat of authority. The stadtholder 
entered into their problems and thase of Norway’s people at a most critical time, 
speedily and sympathetically. These included establishing in Christiania a branch 
of the Copenhagen state bank (Riz:bank), taking extraordinary steps to facili- 
tate the transport to Norway of cesperately needed cargoes of grain through 
an annoying English blockade, strengthening Norwegian defenses to meet a 
much-feared Swedish invasion, and giving Norway increased autonomy in case 
or real crisis. 

However, the fate of Denmark-Norway was not to be determined in the 
north but in the councils of the Great Powers, who had dedicated themselves to 
the annihilation of the Napoleonic empire. Frederick VI pinned his faith on 
Napoleon to the last, and this despite Christian Frederick’s constant discreet 
urgings toward a rapprochement with the Tory government of England. From 
the time he assumed office, the stadtholder was never in doubt that Napoleon’s 
cause was doomed, and after the emperor’s defeat at Leipzig he became more 
and more conyinced that Norway might have to meet alone the threat of com- 
plete absorption by its Swedish neigh>or. 

The importance ‘of Linvald’s absorbing and well-told story lies in this, that 
Christian Frederick’s stadtholdership in Norway prepared the Norwegians to 
raise the banner of revolt against the extreme demands of the Swedish crown 
prince, to elect the prince as their king, and presently to force Charles John to 
agree to a settlement that placed Norway on near equality with Sweden and its 
people in a position of political freedcm and national independence. The author 
traces the course of events in Denmark and Norway with a sure and expert 
hand. He keeps the reader constantly aware of the larger European political and 
military scene, and his account is related where necessary to events affecting the 
destiny of the north. His extensive and critical use of an immense store of un- 
published archival material provides new and valuable insights. in a short but 
vitally important era in Dano-Norwegian history hitherto imperfectly known 
to scholars. The footnotes are models of completeness, and the many contem- 
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porary illustrations of persons and scenes are valuable supplements to the 
narrative, À third volume, dealing with 1814, Christian Frederick's brief reign 
as king of Norway, and the aftermath ‘of the treaty of Kiel, will presumably 
follow in due course. It may be assured of a warm welcome by all students of 
the period. 


University of California, Los Angeles ‘WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD 


GESANDTSCHAFTSBERICHTE AUS MUNCHEN 1814-1848. Dritte Abtei- 
lung: DIE BERICHTE DER PREUSSISCHEN GESANDTEN. Bear- 
beitet von Anton Chroust. In five volumes. [Schriftenreihe zur bayerischen 
Landesgeschichte, hrsg. von der Kommission fiir bayerische Landesgeschichte 
bei der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Bande 39-43.] (Munich: 
Biederstein Verlag. 1949-51. Pp. vii, 374; 488; 328; xv, 438; 85 [index].) 


In 1931 at the age of sixty-seven Anton Chroust underiook to edit the reports 
of the French, Austrian, and Prussian embassies for the period given above. By 
1945, when he died in an air raid, six volumes of the French reports and four 
of the Austrian had been published (1935-37 and 1930-43 respectively), and : 
the five Prussian volumes were sufficiently advanced that Dr. Max Spindler 
was able to finish the project. The result is a rich source collection of monu- 
mental proportions, pertaining primarily to Bavarian history but also important 
for German and European affairs. In general, the French reports stress foreign 
affairs, the Austrian volumes the activities of the German Confederation. When 
these two series appeared perhaps the greatest surprise was the very un-Treit- 
schkean seriousness with which the Deutscher Bund was regarded; the French 
envoy in particular had a wholesome respect for that institution as a German 
Gesamtmacht (see review in Historische Zeitschrift, CLVII [1937-38], 146-50) 
—this despite the fact that Bavaria was one of the main foes of the federal 
authority. 

The Prussian volumes, the topic for discussion here, likewise shed light on 
German-wide affairs. The reports show that not Radowitz alone but the Aus- 
trians too made substantial contributions to the federal military inspection of 
1841 growing out of the French war scare. They refute Treitschke’s contention 
that it was always the South German liberals who held up military appropria- 
tions in the diets; in Bavaria the Landtag’s efforts to vote funds for the army 
were continually blocked by an economy-minded king. One may also note that 
in 1846 Count Bernstorff, alarmed at the inability of Württemberg and Bavaria 
to co-operate on railroad construction for military purposes, proposed that his 
government seek action through the federal diet. Moltke was by no means the 
first to see the military value of railroads, as is sometimes claimed. The docu- 
ments are rich in commercial data and information on the Bavarian army, the 
former vital to Prussia’s Zollverein policy, the latter essential to German defense 
in the west, in which Bavaria was expected to play a major role. 
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By far the greatest space in the Prussian reports is allotted to the internal 
affairs of Bavaria. There is much new material on religious problems, in which 
the Prussians were intensely interested, to the point of meddling. The reports 
will be indispensable from now on to give the inside story on important legis- 
lation and supplement the meager cfficial versions of Landtag proceedings. The 
same is true of political machinations such as the rise and fall of the Abel 
ministry and the political aspects cf the Lola Montez affair, which is excep- 
tionally well treated whether or nct one accepts Bernstorff’s judgment that it is 
Narrhe:t to call the relationship platonic. Needless to say, the material must be 
used with caution and in conjunction with other sources. Although the Prussian 
envoys were among the best in the Prussian service, including Bernstorff, later 
foreign minister, and Dénhoff, who left Munich to become Prussia’s federal 
envoy, they gave one-sided accourts and were not always well informed. 
Bernstorff, for example, was never able to learn if Friedrich List’s anti-Prussian 
agitation in Munich in the 1840’s was paid for by Austria. 

We are also—if unavoidably—at the mercy of the editor. Although Dr. 
Chroust exhibits no special Tendenz, the documents are highly selected, in the - 
period 1814-1819 coming as much as several months apart, Most reports are 
considerably condensed, sometimes with the result that editorial summaries are 
indistinguishable from the text of the reports themselves. Nor is it always clear 
whether the originals were in French or German. Another difficulty is the 
index. This remark may seern like g-oss ingratitude since Volume V is wholly 
devoted to an elaborate eighty-hve-page topical inventory, but for comprehen- 
sive collections of this kind a more convenient guide is a detailed table of 
contents stating the main theme oz each document. With these reservations, 
however, the editorial work is supert; the reader is never without exact dates, 
complete identifications, and notes clazifying puzzling remarks. The reports are 
chronologically arranged: Volume L March, 1814-October, 1825; Volume II, 
to November, 1837; Volume III, to August, 1843; Volume IV, to March, 1848. 
All in all, this great compilation should stimulate new interest in a period 
seldom handled with detachment. 


University of Kentucky Enno E. KRAEHE 


REVOLUTIONS OF 1848: A SOCIAL HISTORY. By Priscilla Robertson. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1952. Pp. xi, 464. $6.00.) 


ThE first thing to notice about Mrs. Cary Robertson’s book is that she has 
not been primarily concerned with ba:tles and constitutions or with the kings 
that Lord Palmerston confused. She has sought “to show what it was like to be a 
worker in Paris, or a student in Vienna, or an Italian patriot.” 

This is a far more difficult task than the assembling of serried ranks of facts 
about past politics. The sensitive histcrian knows how cluttered and complex 
is the web of events in the Europe of 1848. Vociferous and aggressive voices 
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proclaim protean forms of utopian thought, mistaking national workshops for 
the rainbow palaces of the city of desire. Misty calculations and addled social 
theories flourish in the brawling conventions and the ill-conditioned camps. 
Radical patriots become confused with advanced liberals, Races and classes find 
that their loyalties cannot happily merge with what Benjamin Disraeli called 
“this modern, new fangled, sentimental principle of nationality.” 

Mrs. Robertson examines with admirable caution the kaleidoscopic shiftings 
of 1848 and the different answers men gave a hundred years ago to the problems 
of socialism and nationality, political power and economic democracy. She is 
shrewd enough to know that in social diagnoses the simple explanation is usually 
quite wrong. She does not try to “explain” too much with succinct formulas or 
clichés beating in the void. She knows that men with a moving sense of wrong 
often agree to carry out a disorganized demolition of what they do not ‘like. 
Then they battle about what to put in its place. “Men fight and lose the battle,” 
said William Morris, “and the thing they fought for cames about in spite of 
their defeat, and when it comes turns out not to be what they meant.” 

The greater part of this volume describes the anatomy of revolutions in 
France, Germany, the Austrian Empire, and Italy. Bulwarking her chapters by 
frequent references to contemporary sources, Mrs. Robertson shows “what revolu- 
tion meant to the average citizen and how fateful a part he had to play in it.” 
Particularly successful in the chapters about France are her accounts of the 
“massacres” at the French ministry of foreign affairs, the “funeral wagons” 
on the eve of February 24, Heinrich Heine humming German folksongs amidst 
the barricades, Lamartine trying to consolidate governments by fine phrases, and 
the final “revolution of despair” as Cavaignac ends the lamentable record. 

In the sections about Germany Mrs. Robertson includes some excellent pas- 
sages about the workers’ clubs, the detailed reform oroposals of the “dear 
Berliners,” the raids on the Berlin arsenal, the mingling of reform movements 
with unification ideas, the royal contempt for parliaments. “Only soldiers can 
help against democrats,” said Frederick William. The Frankfort Assembly 
learned what he meant. Richard Wagner escaped to Switzerland, Lola Montez 
and Carl Schurz to England, Michael Bakunin to Siberia. 

About the futile and ruthless days in Austria Mrs. Robertson has written a 
hundred pages. There she vividly describes the revolt and defeat of the students 
in Vienna. Less successfully told is the involved chapter about the clash of race 
and nationality in the Habsburg Empire. Other historians have dealt with the 
same material more adequately. 

Mrs. Robertson’s pen no longer wavers when she turns to discuss the social 
aspects of the revolution of 1848 in Italy. She is to be congratulated upon her 
brilliant description and analysis of the devices used by the Milanese to cause 
confusion to Radetsky, the work of Mazzini, d’Azeglio, and Garibaldi, tke Aus- 
trian assault upon Venice. 

At the end of the volume seven pages are devoted to a summary of condi- 
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tions and events in England and Ireland under the heading “The Workings of 
British Justice.” Mrs. Robertson states that she “intended to illuminate the 
continental revolutions by contrast and contradiction.” This end has decidedly 
not been achieved. The important fact is that the European revolts of 1848 gave 
only a temporary fillip to Chartism. In the British view neither rational progress 
nor ordered democracy was to be acaieved by the lightning from above or the 
earthquake from below. Europe, of zcurse, thought otherwise. 


Wayne University GOLDWIN SMITH 


MEIN LEBENSWEG. Band I, VOM SCHLOSSER ZUM MINISTER. Band II, 
IM AUF UND AB DER REPUBLIK. By Carl Severing. (Cologne: Greven 
Verlag. 1950. Pp. xii, 466; vii, 526. DM 24.) 


CarL Severing's life story synthesizes much of the history of modern German 
socialism. The future Reichsminister was born with the Social Democratic 
party (SPD) in 1875, was converted while a boy to a pragmatic, militant, non- 
Marxist socialism, and became in tuzn manager of the Bielefeld metal workers 
union, municipal councillor, and, at thirty-two, Reichstag deputy. As editor, 
writer, and member of the Parteiausschuss, Severing was a staunch patriot in 
the war of 1914, to him a war to make the world safe for German trade. Half 
of the first volume of his memoirs contains penetrating insights into the con- 
ditions which enabled the SPD to win the allegiance'of the workers during the 
quarter century that ended in 1914. 

The subsequent story of the post-1¢18 struggles in Prussia is of even greater 
interest. It is clear that Prussia, citadel of reaction before the imperial collapse, 
became the outpost of republicanism by virtue of the revolution of 1918-z919; 
throughout the Weimar period, Sever.ng was instrumental in the attempt to 
defend this beleaguered fortress. As in his 1919-1920 im Wetter- und Watter- 
winkel (1927), he shows how the Re-chswehr took advantage of Communist 
excesses to regain prestige partly lost in the Kapp Putsch. While Prussian minis- 
ter of the interior, 1920-1926, the autbor was sometimes consciously and often 
unknowingly partner to the resurrection of the militarist right. His personal 
dilemma was that of his party. After the onset of Thermidor in 1920 the SPD 
was confronted by three disagreeable alternatives: (1) to adopt a policy of op- 
position would mean complete surrencer of the government to the rightists; 
(2) within coalition cabinets the party could moderate but not break up the 
antirepublican, paramilitary organizations; (3) the SPD never considered its 
remaining choice, imposition of a rutkless dictatorship in order to eliminate 
enemies of the republic. The party congress of 1927 decided with Severing in 
favor of continued participation in coaltion governments; the reward was de- 
struction by a party which adopted unscrupulous variations of alternatives (1) and 
(3) to deny the SPD the right to further participation. 
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As Reichsminister of the interior, 1928-30, Severing was frequently helpless 
to prevent the resurgence of the rightists. He was again Prussian minister of 
the interior, 1930-1932, and it is this period which he most fully chronic:es; 
his chapter on the events of 1932—“Schicksalsjahr"—is especially well done. Here 
he tells frankly if defensively how he promoted the use of state funds to support 
Hindenburg's candidacy for re-election and how he was arbitrarily removed from 
office by von Papen in July along with the socialist premier, Otto Braun, whose 
earlier account of these events Severing greatly expands. Demoralized by the 
Nazi upsurge in 1932, faced with the demonstrated unreliability of the Reichs- 
banner and the unions, haunted by the irresolution of party rank and file in 
the summer crisis, unable to win either bourgeois.or KPD support, no longer in 
command of the Prussian police, and with the Reichswehr now opponent rather 
than ally, the SPD commanders were left with little but their colors, and these 
they struck in 1933 without a fight, the last republican bastion to fall. Severing 
retired, powerless, to Bielefeld in 1933; his treatment of the following twelve 
years emphasizes the insignificance of resistance to the Hitler regime. Severing’s 
final chapter is recommended to anyone who finds the current behavicr of 
Schumacher’s SPD enigmatical. 

These memoirs provide rich primary color and detail, and generous pen 
portraits of political and union leaders of six decades. The autobiography shares 
weaknesses common to the genre: Severing remembers happy personal experiences 
more fully than party failures, except when he laboriously and often convincingly 
seeks to rationalize the latter, and he tells little about the political struggles within 
either the SPD or the governments in which he served. Nonetheless, Severing 
has produced the most imposing German socialist memoir since Bebel’s. 


Palo Alto, California Joun L. SNELL 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION, 1917-1923. By Edward Hallett Carr. Vol- 
ume II. [A History of Soviet Russia.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1952. 
Pp. vii, 400. $6.00.) 


THE nature of the history which Professor Carr has undertaken is now be- 
coming clear. It is a series of intensive monographic studies, rather than an over- 
all interpretation. The present volume, comprising Part IV of the 1917-1923 
portion of the projected study, is devoted to one topic, “The Economic Order.” 
The wealth of detail presented—based on a great amount of searching through 
relatively little-used source material—makes this volume, even more than the 
first of the series, an important contribution to the study of Soviet Russia. 

In presentation the work is quite straightforward: four chronologically divided 
chapters—impact of the Revolution, “war communism,” from war communism 
to NEP, and the beginning of the NEP—preceded by a discussion of theory and 
followed by one on planning. The main sections are organized in turn in a 
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common topical pattern—agriculture, industry, labor and trade unions, trade and 
distribution, and finance. The scheme is actually too simple; Carr appears to 
have approached his work with no conceptual tools other than a set of pigeon- 
holes. Then, to fill the need for an ir.terpretive outline, for a notion of how society 
seems to work (which every histor an requires, whether he realizes it or not), 
he takes over, without a secónd thought and without specifying their use, the 
concepts which he encounters in the material at hand—Bolshevik concepts. This 
seems to account for what sometimes appears to be a pro-Bolshevik bias on Carr's 
_ part. Careful reading indicates that there is no deliberate bias, no specifically 
Stalinist view (nor Trotskyist or any other latter-day interpretation, for that 
matter) in the work, only the contemporary Bolshevik ideas and slogans which 
have been borrowed to serve as conceptual building blocks (e.g., the treatment 
of the “anti-feudal” and “anti-capitalist” revolutions, p, 274, and the use of the 
slogan “socialist construction,” p. 333). On occasion doctrinaire Bolshevik for- 
mulations are employed even when they run counter to the data which the 
author has himself adduced, as in discassing the supposed “smashing” of the bour- 
geois administrative machine (p. 90). The fundamental question, raised by Carr 
in the first volume of his history, of conditions molding Soviet society into a form 
different from the originally anticipeted socialism, has barely been touched 
upon here. In spite of the detailed elucidation of policy improvisation in re- 
sponse to situational difficulties, the Bolsheviks’ self-characterization of their 
regime as the embodiment of the Marxist program has been accepted as axiomatic. 
The difficulties into which Carr has fallen illustrate the importance to the 
historian of having a conceptual scheme—or rather, of knowing what his con- 
ceptual scheme is—and of stating it explicitly. From the detailed factual study, 
however, certain points of emphasis emerge which are all the more important 
for not having been specifically stressed. These include, notably, the continuity 
in the economic problems faced by the tsarist, Provisional, and Soviet govern- 
ments, particularly food supply; the extent of real debate, opposition, and demo- 
cratic decision-making in the Soviet executive bodies, particularly the Central 
Executive Committee; the hand-to-mcuth formation of policy by the Soviet 
government during the period of war communism, without much of a plan; the 
logic of the NEP as a series of measures instituted not systematically but as the 
successively emerging implications of the initial concession to the peasantry. These 
points come as a salutary reminder at a time when all too much rational planning 
of the course of events, past or future, is both claimed for itself by the Soviet 
regime and attributed to it by many or its critics. 
Aside from this form of contribution, Carr advances less in the way of new 
ideas than one might hope. He does, Lowever, briefly outline an interpretation 
of war communism in terms of two basic elements, in antagonism toward each 
other. One was natural, historically: continuous with the previous order—the 
trend toward centralization. Highly unratural was the other feature—the effort 
to substitute a “natural” for a money and market economy. It was this aspect of 
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war communism which, in consequence, was most thoroughly rejected by the 
NEP; in contrast to centralization, one might add, it was never revived. 


Bennington College Rosert V. DANIELS 


THE SIBERIAN FIASCO. By Clarence A. Manning. (New York: Library 
Publishers. 1952. Pp. 210. $3.75.) 


Two years ago Princeton published:John Albert White's excellent book, The 
Siberian Intervention. Unfortunately Professor Manning’s little volume is not its 
equal. The Siberian Fiasco gives every evidence of having been hastily written and 
hurriedly published, it presents no new material, and its major points are blurred 
by an awkward and cumbersome style. 

According to Professor Manning the Western powers learned only one lesson 
from the tortured months of the Siberian intervention: the folly of an inter- 
national intervention without an international command. Other lessons, equally 
significant, were inherent in the situation, but they went unmarked by America 
and the West. The author details the struggle of the multinational peoples of the 
Russian Empire (especially in Siberia) for autonomy or independence, and 
suggests that the great error in Allied policy was failure to establish some 
standard for evaluating the various Siberian mcvements so that the urge to 
national self-determination could, with Western support, have successfully crys- 
tallized. In the absence of Allied unity of purpose, in the absence of any criterion 
for assessing the embryonic Siberian governments, most of them dissolved in the 
inferno of civil war, while the remainder succumbed to the slower death atiendant 
on Bolshevik “co-operation” with local authorities, Bolshevik infiltration of 
government posts, Bolshevik annihilation of all aoncommunist personnel, and, 
finally, Bolshevik incorporation of the autonomous governments in the Soviet 
state. 

It is Professor Manning’s thesis that had the Western powers pronted by 
the Siberian experience we would not have been policy-less spectators at the 
re-enactment of the Bolshevik tactics in the Soviet infiltration and seizure of the 
European satellites a few decades later. It may be argued that such an analogy 
is artificial inasmuch as the Soviet leaders were waging an internal civil war 
amongst their own people in 1918-1920. However, Dr. Manning would pre- 
sumably reply that it was (and is) a naive oversimplification to speak of or insist - 
upon the Russian Empire as a unit; that this unity is forced and unnatural; that 
had the intervening governments been aware of the non-Russian character of the 
Siberian peoples and their anti-Russian sentiments, the recapture of Siberia by 
the new Russian regime would have been viewed with far greater concern at the 
time, and the West could have been expected to interpret later Soviet foreign 
policy more perceptively. 

This particular criticism of the lack of Western foresight possesses force only 
if one accepts the author’s contention that the chief objective of American inter- 
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vention was to assist che Russian people in achieving democratic liberties. But 
although this was one of the formallr stated purposes, the diplomatic prelude to 
intervention provides striking proof that the American decision was primarily 
rooted in the determination to check Japanese imperialism, as part of a con- 
tinuing American policy to preserve some kind of balance of power in eastern 
Asia. In overlooking the significance of this key factor, Dr. Manning judges the 
results of intervention in terms of what was at best only a minor American 
objective, and this inevitably throws his thesis out of focus. 

The entire history of the Siberian intervention was veiled in confusion. The. 
Siberian Fiasco conveys this confusior without dispelling it. Unfortunately, the 
book will be a distinct disappointmear to those familiar with Dr, Manning’s 
scholarly reputation. 


Coiby College PAULINE TOMPKINS 


Far Eastern History 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY IN JAPAN, 1549-1630. By C. R. Boxer, 
Camões Professor of Portuguese, King's College, University of London. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1951. Pp. xv, 535. $7.50.) 


This work by Professor Charles Bexer, in a field where he is pre-eminent, 
usefully extends our knowledge of the period of Christian influence in Japan, 
which covers the years between 1549, when Francis Xavier landed, and about 
1650, by when Christianity had been all but entirely eradicated and the country 
shut off from foreign intercourse. It includes the remarkable record of Catholic 
missionary work, the growth of a new feudal society out of the anarchy of civil 
wars, and a series of important events in Japan’s foreign relations. All these 
phenomena were closely interrelated, so that the introduction of Christianity 
and the extension of European trade to Japan may be regarded as decisive events 
in Japanese history. In Professor Boxer’s cpinion, with which most students will 
agree, “but for the introduction, growth and forcible suppression of Christianity 
. . . Japan would not have retired into -ts isolationist shell.” 

The main events of this period have been known to Western students for a 
long time. Murdoch in his monumental History of Japan paid a great deal of 
attention to the activities of foreign missionaries and traders, relying principally 
upon the published works of such writers as Charlevoix, Bartoli, and Pagés. 
These were good secondary sources, and Murdoch’s account is in the main 
correct. But Professor Boxer, without claiming any startling new discoveries, 
has been able to correct or amplify previous work in this field in some important 
particulars. He has made good use of Jesuit reports preserved in the Ajuda 
Library at Lisbon, of papers among the Marsden MSS in the British Museum 
and of other valuable unpublished material. 

By a curious mischance it happened that, while the copious reports of French 
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and Flemish Jesuits in China and India were published and widely read in 
Europe, the no less valuable and intéresting reports of their Portuguese colleagues 
in Japan were drastically censored and abridged by editors in Rome, who 
thought them long-winded and unedifying. So, while thanks to the Lettres 
édifiantes et curieuses Chinese culture was much admired in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, knowledge of Japan was scanty. Yet, buried in the archives 
of Rome and Lisbon there was a great wealth of descriptive material, mostly in 
the Portuguese language. There was even available in print the great series 
of Jesuit letters, the Cartas (covering the years 1549 to 1589), which were pub- 
lished at Evora in 1598 and contain a great deal of information about the iasti- 
tutions of Japan and the behavior of its people. Besides being often of real 
literary merit the Cartas are not inferior to the better-known Relations from 
India and China as historical documents. 

Their value is indeed exceptional. They describe events and aspects of Japa- 
nese life that are scarcely touched upon in Japanese sources. Chamberlain, writing 
some fifty years ago, observed that if we had to depend upon Japanese sources 
we should know little of the Catholic episode in Japanese history. That is still 
true; and we may go further and say that modern research has shown (to quote 
Professor Boxter) “that the Jesuit accounts of some disputed facts of Japanese 
history are perfectly correct where the native historians have gone sadly astray.” 

It is dificult to single out for description any particular ‘aspect of this book, 
but attention may be drawn to chapter ur, “Christianity and the Kurofune,” 
which sets forth interesting material upon the relationship between evangeliza- 
tion and trade, and throws some light upon the methods by which the Jesuit 
mission was financed. There are incidental details of navigational problems met 
by the Portuguese trading vessels, which are relevant to the work of the Jesuits, 
because “the whole existence of the mission in Japan depended upon the safe 
arrival of the annual Macao carrack.” 

Chapters 1v and v treat in detail of the respective policies of Jesuits and 
Franciscans, their quarrel, and its political sequels. In chapter vi, dealing with 
pirates and traders, the author has some interesting comments on the expansion 
of Japanese activities in Southeast Asia, together with an exciting narrative of 
the destruction of the Portuguese ship Nossa Senhora da Graça (also known. 
as the Madre de Deus) in Nagasaki harbor in 16r0. 

Chapter vu, entitled “The Palm of Christian Fortitude,” is the grim story of 
the persecution of Christians which began in 1587. It includes a valuable dis- 
cussion of the reasons for the increasing hostility toward the Jesuits and their 
converts displayed by Ieyasu and his successor, Hidetada. Here Professor Boxer 
carefully, analyzes the complex of motives which led to the final eradication of 
Christianity by measures of ruthless ferocity. He justly observes that “neither 
the infamous brutality of the methods used to exterminate the Christians nor 
the heroic constancy of the sufferers has ever been surpassed in the history of 
martyrdom.” | 
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The concluding chapter, “Sakoku or the Closed Country,” deals with the 
gradual falling-off of foreign trade, the Shimabara rebellion, and the fintal decree 
of 1639, ordering the cessation of the Macao-Nagasaki trade and thus completing 
the pattern of seclusion. 

There are useful bibliographical nctes and some very convenient appendixes 
giving exact translations of importart documents usually available only in ex- 
tracts or summaries. Among these are Francis Xavier’s letter to the Jesuits at 
Goa, dated Kagosima, November 5, 1549; the sailing log (roteiro) of the ship 
Santa Cruz on a voyage to Nagasaki in 1586; and affidavits concerning Jesuit 
and Franciscan rivalry, circa 1596, from British Museum manuscripts and 
other sources. 

Altogether students of Japanese history have reason to be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Boxer for this store of informacion, well presented. 


_ Suffolk, England GEORGE SANSOM 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE OPENING OF JAPAN, 1834-1858. By W. G. 
Beasley. (London: Luzac and Company. 1951. Pp. xix, 227. 215.) 


CommoDorE Perry’s pioneer treaty with Japan (1854) was followed by a 
British convention (Stirling, 1855), ard the important commercial treaty of 
Townsend Harris (1858) preceded by only a few weeks one negotiated in 
almost the same terms by Lord Elgin. The work of Perry and Harris had been 
path-breaking, while Stirling and Elgin contributed little to the opening of 
Japan. For many years British interests had been concerned with China, and 
the home government considered Japaa only a minor corollary. Although the 
British were willing to have the Americans take the lead in treating with the 
Japanese, they unwittingly did ccntribace much to the success of the former. 
It was the reports of British agg-essions in India and especially China which 
prompted Japanese statesmen to listen tc Perry and Harris, although Dr. Beasley 
concludes “there is no evidence ot any policy of deliberate British political and 
territorial expansion in Japan before 1858.” About everything of importance had 
already been brought oùt concerning these early Anglo-Japanese relations, but 
when Dr. Beasley applied the technique of doctoral research he was able to 
add new details and clarify old ones, such as various proposals, after 1844, from 
British officials and merchants in China for a treaty-seeking mission to Japan 
and the indifference of the Foreign Office to such measures. The resulting dis- 
sertation is a very satisfactory performance. It is very probable that on this 
subject the last word has been said. 

Most of the citations are to manuscript material found in the files of the 
British Foreign Office, Admiralty, Board of Trade, Treasury, Colonial Office, 
India Office, and Hudson’s Bay Compary Archives. Private correspondence, ex- 
cept for the Clarendon Papers, proved unrewarding. In addition, Japanese 
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printed documents were consulted, as well as contemporary English periodicals 
and significant secondary works. 

British writers frequently misspell Harris’ given name to read “Townshend.” 
Dr. Beasley not only does so in his text but he has altered the titles-of three 
books to conform to this idiosyncrasy. 


Stanford University Payson J. TREAT 


THE END OF EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA. By Wesley R. Fishel. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. 1952. Pp. xi, 318. $4.50.) 


Teis work is a conscientious and well-documented study of the decline and 
the end of extraterritoriality in China, beginning with China entering the First 
World War in 1917—thereby terminating the extraterritorial rights of nationals of 
Germany and Austria—and ending in the new treaties signed between China 
and the United States and between China and the United Kingdom on January 
11, 1943, and in the series of new treaties China negotiated with the other countries 
between 1943 and 1947. | 

Dr. Fishel's book is a useful contribution to our knowledge and under- 
standing of China’s nationalistic movement to free herself from the ‘shackles 
of the “unequal treaties” in general and of extraterritoriality in particular, and of 
the policy of the treaty Powers in dealing with the aspirations and demands 
of the Chinese people. 

But, as the author tells us in the preface, “since this study is based in large 
measure on research in the unpublished files of the Department of State to 1933, 
American policy with respect to extraterritoriality is the primary concern.” The- 
merits and weaknesses of this book seem to stem from the author's desire to limit, 
rather severely, the scope of his study to extraterritoriality and to American policy 
with respect to it. 

Dr. Fishel's researches have produced a valuable and interesting record of 
the evolution and execution of American policy toward China, showing the lead- 
ing parts played by a galaxy of statesmen who have influenced and shaped that 
policy, from Paul S. Reinsch in Wilson's time, through Charles E. Hughes and 
Elihu Root of the period of the Washington Conference, Jacob Gould Schurman 
of the post-Conference period, Frank B. Kellogg, John Van Antwerp MacMurray, 
Nelson T. Johnson, and Silas H. Strawn of the years of the Tariff Conference and 
the Extraterritoriality Commission and the Chinese Nationalist Revolution, down 
to Henry L. Stimson, Cordell Hull, and Stanley K. Hornbeck of the years of 
Japanese invasion and World War II. Historians of Sino-American relations will 
value this book for the materials the author has found in the unpublished files 
of the Department of State and in the private papers of the late Silas H. Strawn 
who was the American delegate to the Tariff Conference and the American 
commissioner and chairman of the Extraterritoriality Commission in 1925-1926. 
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Some of the quotations from the State Department files are very interesting 
and reveal the personality of some of the chief architects of America's China 
policy, most notably the personality of the “strong-minded” Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg (pp. 91-98, for example). Such quotations often make the 
narrative lively and sometimes even exciting. 

But extraterritoriality did not come to China as an isolated thing, nor was it 
modified and finally abolished as an isolated thing. It came and continued to 
expand together with such concom:tant institutions as the “treaty ports” with 
their foreign settlements or concessions without which the system of extra- 
territoriality could not have operated and out of which there were developed 
other encroachments upon China's sovereign rights such as a foreign-controlled 
tariff fixed for many decades at the riciculously low rate of 5 per cent ad valorem. 
China's nationalistic resentment against extraterritoriality therefore cannot be 
adequately treated except as a part of a general movement against all these 
concomitant infringements, of which the foreign control and restriction of tariff, 
because of the financiel difficulties of the Chinese government, was always felt as 
most urgently in need of redress. 

Nor can American policy with respect to extraterritoriality be adequately 
understood apart from the general social, intellectual, and political conditions 
and movements in China and apart from the attitude and policy of the other 
treaty Powers, especially of the major Powers. 

All this is admitted by our author who says in the preface that “the negotiations 
for the abolition of extraterritoriality which were conducted by the Powers and 
China from 1927 on must be consid2red in relation to the other facets of Sino- 
foreign relations.” 

But by making “American policy with respect to extraterritoriality” his “pri- 
mary concern,” Dr. Fishel's book seems to have suffered in several ways. First, it 
has deliberately ignored such related “facets” as the tariff and the foreign settle- 
ments and concessions. In his chapter on the Washington Conference, not a word 
is said about its resolutions on the Chinese tariff and the temporary surtaxes. In 
the three chapters on the Commission on Extraterritoriality (pp. 69-126), there 
is only half a sentence (p. 115) about the Tariff Conference which was held in 
Peking almost simultaneously with the meetings and investigations of the com- 
mission. Such deliberate omissions maze it difficult for the average reader to grasp 
the meaning of so many later references to “the Washington surtaxes” (which 
suddenly occur twice on page 134) and “tariff autonomy.” 

Secondly, this work exhibits a singular lack of appreciation of the historical 
importance of the Nationalist Revolution of 1924-1928, of the phenomenal military 
successes of the Northern Expeditior of 1926-27 which in the course of nine 
months swept over the entire area south of the Yangtse River, and of the violently 
antiforeign and sl anti-British movements of 1925-27. In a work which 
devotes fifty-four lines (pp. 60-61, and 104-105) to the anti-revision views of the 
British missionary, the Rev. G. G. Warren, there are only two lines (p. 141) for 
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a casual mention of the “famous Northern Expedition”! Of the intensely anti- 
British movements, Dr. Fishel mentions only “the Shanghai Incident of May 20 
[which should be corrected to read “May 30”], 1925, and the consequent anti- 
foreign riots at Shameen in Canton and elsewhere . . . followed by anti-foreign 
boycotts from which the United States was the only Great Power that escaped” 
(p. 88). But he says nothing of the gigantic anti-British and anti-Hongkong strike 
and boycott in South China which lasted from June, 1925, until October, 1926, 
and which very nearly ruined Hongkong as a great port and center of industry 
and commerce. “In October, 1926,” said Dorothy Orchard, “even after the boy- 
cott had ended, Hongkong had all the appearance of a deserted village. Business 
‘was dead. Buildings were empty, offices were closed and there was little activity 
of any kind.” It was the truly ruinous effects of this eighteen-month strike and 
boycott and the military successes of the Northern Expedition which forced the 
British government to make a fundamental change in its China policy and issue 
the famous December memorandum (December 18, 1926) which is called “the 
British Démarche” in Dr. Fishel’s book. 

Before concluding this review, I would like to offer a correction of Dr. Fishel’s 
conjecture as to the intention of Secretary Cordell Hull's letter (May, 1941) to 
the late Quo Tai-chi, who was passing through the United States on the way to 
assume his new post as minister for foreign affairs in the Chinese government at 
Chungking. In that letter, Mr. Hull assures Mr. Quo that “It goes without saying 
that the Government of the United States . . . expects when conditions of peace 
again prevail to move rapidly . . . toward relinquishment of the last of certain 
rights of a special character which this country, together with other countries, has 
long ‘possessed in China by virtue of agreements providing for extraterritorial 
jurisdiction and related practices” (p. 208). This letter was the result of several 
frank and friendly conversations on the subject between Mr. Hull and Dr. Quo, 
at which Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck and I were present. In a footnote (p. 293, n. 3) 
Dr. Fishel thinks that the Hull statement “may have been intended as a reply to 
a rather wistful plea for American initiative on the issue, made by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-chek . .. on May 10, 1941.” He is doubly wrong: the Generalissimo’s 
speech (quoted on pp. 293~94) made no reference to the issue of extraterritoriality, 
and the Hull statement had nothing to do with that speech. 


New York, N. Y. Hu Snn 


American History 


THE STORY OF THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION. By Raymond B. 
Fosdick. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1952. Pp. xiii, 336. $4.50.) 


FUNDS AND FOUNDATIONS: THEIR POLICIES PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Abraham Flexner. With the Collaboration of Esther S. Bailey. (New Yerk: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. xiii, 146. $2.75.) 
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SIGNIFICANT for the educational and social history of the United States are these 
two recent books which present the scope and growth of the older American 
foundations. Because their authors were active participants in foundation develop- 
ment, both books have clear tones of authority. 

Mz. Fosdick tells the story of the Rockefeller Foundation and its related ac- 
tivities in a large volume of attractive format. He records objectively and well 
the facts about four great organizations which John D. Rockefeller financed to the 
prodigious total (based on the market figures of the period) of more than 446 
million dollars: Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research (1901); General Edu- 
cation Board (1903); Rockefeller Foundation (1913); and Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial (1918). 

Mr. Fosdick reveals that the view of the elder Rockefeller, “A man should 
make all he can and give all he can,” was influenced by the philosophy of Andrew 
Carnegie. Rockefeller’s policy of giving was guided by his close associate, the 
former Baptist minister Frederick T. Gates, and later by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
about whom he said, “My greatest fortune in life has been my son.” Mr, Fosdick 
presents a wealth of details about'the Rockefeller activities which—along with 
others—“enriched the intellectual and cultural life of America with a stream of 
universities, foundations, institutes, libraries and endowments without parallel in 
any other age.” 

Mr. Fosdick italicizes certain principles and practices, among them the con- 
cepts that “a foundation is... in a real sense a public trust”; that “great ad- 
vantage accrues from an elastic charter”; that “grants . . . should not be tied to 
rigid and unchangeable purposes”; that decay stalks “in the tendency to exalt the 
machinery of organization”; that “the proper objective . . . is to prime the pump”; 
that “it 1s better to begin in a small way and progress by trial and error to larger 
ends”; that “an extensive series of small grants” may easily fritter away funds; etc. 

In a conclusion marked by sagacity and literary effectiveness, Mr. Fosdick de- 
clares (1) that a foundation should be a pioneering institution: “its capital is 
venture capital and it should be used adventurously”; and (2) that “promising . 
men and creative ideas are basic and fundamental and they are far more important 
than money.” | 

Mr. Flexner’s Funds and Foundazions is a small book, written in the direct 
and lucid style of its author at his best. He begins with the Freedman's Bureau 
and the Peabody Fund and then ske-ches the development of the Carnegie and 
the Rockefeller foundations. In his appraisal of their policies past and present, Mr. 
Flexner is emphatic in both approval and disapproval. He approves, for example, 
“the sound procedure” of the General Education Board in the days of John T. 
Gates and Wallace Buttrick—when Mr. Flexner himself made his famous 1gro 
study which Raymond Fosdick terms “one of the great landmarks in the history 
of modern medicine in the United States.” Mr. Flexner disapproves the 1930-1940 
policies of the General Education Board and of later policies of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, He attacks what he calls “the shotgun method”: “small grants for 
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limited periods,” which he regards as “a waste of money.” The sound procedure, 
he declares, “is to strengthen or to create institutions” as examples for others to 
emulate. Mr. Flexner closes with an appeal for the creation of additional founda- 
tions. “And for what in the first instance? For humanistic studies.” 


University of Cincinnati RAYMOND WALTERS : 


THE AMERICAN APPROACH TO FOREIGN POLICY. By Dexter Perkins. 
[The Gottesman Lectures, Uppsala University, II.] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 195. $3.25.) 


Tus series of essays, originally delivered as lectures at Uppsala University in 
Sweden, is full of the rich insights of an extremely able scholar who has devoted 
his life to the study of American diplomacy. His own interpretations of what have 
been the most important forces shaping our foreign policy are offered to the reader 
for his consideration and in a manner that is charmingly free of dogmatism. 

What Dexter Perkins has to say is worthy of careful consideration. Examining 
the problem of the degree of influence exerted by financiers, industrialists, and 
merchants, the author concludes that “the commercial interests have often exer- 
cised a substantial influence upon American policy; that American business es- 
tablished on foreign soil has exercised an influence far less, and that the bankers 
have exercised the least influence of all.” This conclusion, while not in agreement 
with some thoughtful scholars, is well supported by evidence considering the 
limited space available. 

Professor Perkins believes that the motivating force in American foreign policy 
“has come up from the people, rather than down from a political or diplomatic 
elite.” American diplomats have never been able to ignore public opinion for long. 
Because the American people have shaped policy, this policy has shown an un- 
usual concern for moral considerations. This has been a factor leading to both 
strength and weakness, to inconsistencies and to sentimentality. The democratic 
ideal is cited as one of the most vital of all factors. After the last war it led to a 
demand for free governments in the Russian security zone of eastern Europe 
when the United States had neither a direct interest nor the power to influence 
greatly affairs in that area. 

In his two chapters on the American attitude toward war and peace the author 
expresses the opinion that a concern for national security has been a major cause 
in rousing Americans to war. Americans have also demonstrated that they have 
an ample supply of national pride which comes to the forefront after repeated 
assaults upon what they deem their national interests. Yet, Americans have not, 
in general, glorified war, and throughout their history they have prized peace. 

It would be foolish to criticize the author for failing to offer conclusive evi- 
dence in support of each of his major points. This could only be done in a full- 
length volume on each of the topics rather than within the brief pages of an 
essay. There will be those who will question whether American foreign policy 
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has been as benevolent or as free of economic ambitions as Mr. Perkins believes. 
That financial interests exerted a somewhat greater influence concerning the Far 
East than the author allows seems true to this reviewer. And regardless of how 
fine the motives of the government may have been, the dealings of individual 
Americans—as in the case of the Morgan-controlled American-China Development 
Company in r905—have not infrequently injured our national reputation abroad. 


Ohio State University PauL A. Varo 


SOCIETY AND THOUGHT IN MCDERN AMERICA: A SOCIAL AND 
INTELLECTUAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE FROM 
1865. By Harvey Wish, Western Reserve University. [Society and Thought in 
America, Volume II.] (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1952. 
Pp. xi1, 618. $5.00.) 


To carry the large and complicated themes of “society” and “thought” across 
nearly ninety years of American history and compress them intelligibly within 
less than six hundred pages of text requires courage, no little erudition, and a 
nice sense of balance and proportion. Dr. Wish's volume reflects these qualities. 
It recommends itself both as a college text and as rewarding reading for anyone 
who seeks a well-written survey of American social and intellectual history. Many 
of its sentences, packed full of challeng2, will invite classroom discussion. Four 
blocks of illustrations, totaling fifty-six pictures, add much to the book’s attractive- 
ness. The chapter-by-chapter annotated bibliography is a helpful supplement to 
the text. 

Although the historian of “society” and “thought” can assume that their im- 
portance is obvious, he is obliged to define their limits, exercise a reasonable re- 
straint in selecting from superabundant materials and, by means of an interpreta- 
tion, convert those he selects into somzthing more than a mere catalogue of 
disconnected facts. 

In the main, the present author accepts the conventional view that politics, 
diplomacy, war, and constitutional debate may properly be excluded from social 
and intellectual history. Thus, for example, his index lists Billy the Kid, the 
Jukes, and roller skating but omits mention of Cleveland, Pershing, and the 
Sixteenth Amendment. Dr. Wish recognizes, however, that because social history 
centers upon people in the mass, while a history of thought necessarily stresses the 
gifted individual or the intellectual élite, the task of blending the two into a co- 
herent whole, held together by ties of cause and effect, is a beffling one. He has 
not effected a complete merger but he faces up to this difficult problem ingeniously 
and with considerable success. Moving chronologically at a fairly even pace, his 
discussion uses 1890, 1917, and 1929 as the division points of many of its topics. 
The two dozen chapters have a 4,8,4,8 rhythm, the initial four describing the 
South and the last frontier as sections, the next eight focusing upon the widespread 
‘influences of urbanization and industrialization, the succeeding four expounding 
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various important “isms” such as pragmatism, scientific determinism, and lit- 
erary realism, while the concluding eight deal principally with characteristic social 
phenomena and intellectual currents between the First World War and 1952. 
Chapters on social life are enriched by an infusion of intellectual history in the 
form of the relevant ideas of one or more outstanding leader or scholar. This 
blending, however, is not followed in reverse and the four chapters on the thought 
of William James, Sumner, Holmes, and others are devoid of much social context. 

Although the word “society” carries a suggestion of unity, the author discovered 
no way of describing Americans and their activities before 1917 without dividing 
them into captains of industry, wage earners, old immigrants, new immigrants, 
and other manageable clusters of a like sort. As usual when this fission is made, 
the economic and social extremes receive primary attention. So-called middle-class 
citizens, most numerous of all, tend to get lost in the shuffle, either because they 
are taken for granted or because they defy description except through case studies 
like the Lynds’ Middletown of the 1920’s. By largely confining his consideration 
of the farmer to the South before 1917 and to urban influences upon him before 
and after that date, the author probably does less than justice to the importance 
of ruralism. To segment American society for purposes of analysis can hardly be 
avoided but by doing so a premium is put upon the contrasts and conflicts at the 
expense of the similarities and agreements between the several parts. As a result 
the cement joining the various pieces of the social mosaic seems often to serve 
more effectively in holding them apart than in pulling them together. The stand- 
ardizing effects of inventions, urbanization, and industrialization, however, en- 
abled the author to portray the most recent thirty-five years of American social 
history without underlining the differences between geographic, ethnic, and eco- 
nomic groups. 

By what means the Americans attained this “urban maturity,” as Dr. Wish 
calls it, and its impact upon their thought and their cultural relations with the 
rest of the world is the main goal of his interpretation. In its pursuit he writes as 
a liberal but he rides no hobby when he explains why this maturity came to be. 
Environment, wealth, tradition, idealism, and the genius of individuals are levied 
upon at need. Without minimizing peculiarly American achievements, he takes 
special pains to give European thought and immigrants their due; nor does he 
forget that Negroes have contributed significantly to the life and culture of their 
country. And, withal, he finds it possible in his concluding chapters to sound a 
_ note of optimism, notwithstanding the adverse effects of economic depression and 
war for over twenty years. He is cheered because this “greater maturity was in the 
making to succeed the uncritical optimism of yesterday’s pragmatists,” “the 
youthful vitality of this country had never been greater,” and “thoughtful Ameri- 
cans were ready to believe that the destiny of the individual was bound up with 
the salvation of all humanity.” 

In this sequel, Dr. Wish had a more difficult task than in his earlier book and 
has accomplished it well. The two volumes together provide a thoughtful and 
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scholarly answer to the continuing eighteenth-century query, “What, then, is an 
American?” 


University of Chicago WiLLiam T. HUTCHINSON 


GEORGE WASHINGTON: A BIOGRAPHY. By Douglas Southall Freeman. 
Volume HI, PLANTER AND PATRIOT. Volume IV, LEADER OF THE 
REVOLUTION. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1951. Pp. xxxviii, 600; 
vili, 736. $15.00.) 


In these two volumes, which begin with Washington’s return to civilian life in 
‘January, 1759, and close with the arrival, on May 1, 1778, of the news of the 
French alliance, Freeman demonstrates, even more than in his first two volumes, 
the qualities which make him the great biographer he is. What are these qualities? 
First, of course, he possesses complete and easy familiarity with the double assign- 
ment of the historian, a scientific collecting of materials and an imaginative in- 
terpretation of them. The sense of mastery he communicates to his readers grows 
not alone from the often informative footnotes and appendixes or from the de- 
liberate pace which omits no detail that can illuminate his subject but also from 
the unrestrained credit he gives to other careful scholars of the period, and from 
his constant awareness that he, and they, have scarcely begun to explore the 
American Revolution as a field of research. Most great libraries, he says, have all 
the needed materials for study, for, to an extent unusual for any historical period, 
the sources exist in printed form. 

Second is the nature and intensity of his concentration upon Washington. 
Here he follows as devoted attendant and chronicler; there he becomes philosophic 
critic and appraiser. Always he depend: in both approaches upon information 
available to Washington. What the British were doing he does not want to know, 
lest the knowledge turn him into a historian instead of a biographer. Seldom, 
therefore, does he quote British sources, and then only for facts which Washington 
himself knew, such as the condition of the clothing of his troops. By reason of this 
dual approach, space-taking though it is, he asks and answers the right questions 
about Washington, always within the twin limitations which dog a historian, the 
limitations of the evidence and of his own experience of life. When the evidence 
is especially scanty, as in Volume III, on the planter period, Freeman will under- 
take to guess at what goes on in Washington’s mind. He will even, when the 
evidence bears it out, write down conversations. What he has succeeded in doing 
is to answer the greatest question of all: How could a Virginia planter become the 
Washington of the Revolution? His answer is clear. The young, ambitious, none 
too amiable Washington of the first two volumes slowly disappears as his economic 
and social position in Virginia betters: impatience that was often querulous is 
replaced by patience gained in dealing with friends and relatives; in small matters 
as in great his sense of justice is sharpened. These are the qualities which carried 
the young Republic through its darkest days, and anyone who wants quickly to 
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see how much attention Freeman pays to the development of character need only 
turn to the rather extraordinary index entry under “Washington: Personal char- 
acteristics.” 

Freeman’s third quality as a biographer can be described as respect for his 
audience. Those who take the trouble to read these volumes will find that he con- 
siders them, his readers, worthy of the man about whom they read. His style is 
even, unimpassioned, dignified, scrupulously honest, clear; not a style to be taken 
in gulps but to be read at leisure. That he can also write in a more journalistic 
fashion is seen in the pages which are inserted opposite to and comment upon 
the thirty illustrations in the text. In those one gets sometimes a character sketch, 
light and provocative, a little editorial, or an almost whimsically conceived ques- 
tion which he hopes some scholar may answer. But the main narrative, inter- 
rupted by these occasional sallies, proceeds on a lofty sympathetic plane. The 
character of Washington’s officers must be understood if one is to understand his 
attitude toward them; matters of supply must be gone into whenever the absence 
of powder, clothing, or food creates an anxious situation for the commander and 
alters his plans; the continual importance of the British command of the seas 
must be realized; and the eternal problem in these early years of the war, finding 
enough men to make the semblance of an army and giving them enough discipline 
to insure that they will stand their ground, must be explained in its different 
aspects whenever knowledge of it becomes necessary for the reader to follow 
Washington’s worries and decisions. All such matters, therefore, are discussed, 
deftly and well and often at length, so that the reader may live through these days 
as Washington lived through them. 

In one slight respect, however, Freeman does not help his readers as he should. 
Even though they be costly, accurate and detailed maps of the various stages of a 
battle or a campaign should be drawn and included. The maps in these volumes 
are either contemporary maps or inadequate sketch maps, neither sufficiently clear 
, to permit close following of the narrative. 


Newberry Library STANLEY PARGELLIS 


THE BROWNS OF PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS: COLONIAL YEARS. 
By James B. Hedges. [Studies in Economic History.] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1952. Pp. xviii, 379. $6.00.) 


One of the ‘most valuable single collections of business records in the United 
States is the Brown Papers in Providence, extending from 1723 to 1913. Many 
historians have found these papers useful for information on various subjects, but 
Professor Hedges has searched them for the story of the business of the Brown 
family. 

This first volume of his findings, which arouses enthusiastic anticipation of 
those to follow, is concerned with the colonial and Revolutionary periods of the 
eighteenth tentury and the early post-Revolutionary years. The Browns pursued 
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varied opportunities for profit on sea and land. A most significant, and probably 
somewhat unique, aspect of their work was an emphasis on manufacturing: dis- 
tilling rum and making spermaceti candles, iron, and its products. The Browns’ 
trade, over the decades, ranged the North Atlantic. A notable characteristic of the 
Browns as businessmen was their flexibility, their ability and willingness to shift 
operations, geographically and functionally, with changing conditions and op- 
portunities. They thrived under the vicissitudes of growing regulation of colonial 
trade, wars, and postwar depression. As the volume ends, the Browns were on 
the threshold of that revolution in business which was to bring the large specialized 
unit to replace the integrated diversity of the preceding mercantile period. 

For the students of eighteenth-centu-y American history and business history, 
this is an important book. It presents an excellent picture, in the setting of the 
times, of one of those mercantile concerns that tied the varied economic life of 
the colonies into a somewhat unified system and connected it with other regions 
and countries. The volume includes the years of revolution and postwar depres- 
sion for which there is no comparable study. 

The quality of the book must be emphasized. The author tells in considerable 
detail the story of men and business units and of policies and operations with the 
meticulous care, analysis, and objectivity of the conscientious historian and with 
the insight of the mature scholar. The reader sees the Browns as individuals at 
work, succeeding or failing in accordance with circumstance and their own de- 
cisions and techniques. The secret of their long-sustained success, concludes the 
author, “lay primarily in the personal qualities and business methods of the 
family.” 


Harvard University Henrretra M. Larson 


EARLY AMERICAN JEWRY: THE JEWS OF NEW YORK, NEW ENG- 
LAND, AND CANADA, 1649-1794. By Jacob Rader Marcus. Volume I. 
(Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America. 1951. Pp. xxviii, 301. 


$3.50.) | , 


Jacos Marcus volume presents a fresh approach to the study of American 
Jewish life, in its formative period, during colonial and early national times. The 
author avoids the more formal methode of historical writing; instead, he draws 
a genre portrait of early American Jewry on the basis of data revealed by some 
seventy personal and business letters, half of them hitherto unpublished. Dr. Marcus 
- writes with candor, without the slightest traces of apologetics; occasionally, as he 
describes a curious detail, hewrites even with tongue in cheek. . 

Various categories of interest and involvement are revealed in these letters, The 
reader gains new insights into the social life of the Jew, his strivings as well as 
his real need for integration. The commercial and maritime enterprise of colonial 
Jewry is fully covered, reflecting contacts in world-wide trade, traffic in indigo and 
slaves, and also industrial initiative. The “whaling” letter, which was preserved 
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in the Public Record Office in London, is a rare document indicating that the 
ships of Aaron Lopez of Newport, which had formerly plowed the Arctic seas, 
reached such far-flung points as the Falkland Isles off the coast of Patagonia. 

Religious life is amply described in these records. The correspondents freely 
discuss problems of Sabbath and festival observance in a Christian society, their 
attitudes toward intermarriage, kosher food, circumcision as a covenant rite, 
burial in distant Jewish cemeteries, and similar ritual practices. The nature of the 
struggle for civic, political, and religious rights also emerges from these letters. 
As regards the War of Independence, the letters clearly reveal that among Jews, 
as among all others in the colonies, there was division of sentiment. 

The strength of this book—material supplied by the personal letters—is also 
its main weakness. The quality of the letters is uneven. Literary obscurity is not 
always undeserved. Ordinary life as described by ordinary people is frequently 
vapid and can be reduced to irrelevancies, thus frustrating the design of the author 
to present an accurate picture of life as it was really lived, | 

This is the first of a two-volume work. The reviewer hopes that, in his forth- 
coming volume, Dr. Marcus will be more selective in the choice of his letters 
and that he will reconsider his decision not to document his narrative, for students 
may then find it possible to relate the new material to other studies. It would also 
be well if the author could sometimes feel less enslaved to minutiae and if he 
would provide more frequently such excellent discussions as that in his section 
in the introductory chapter on the year 1648 or his excursus on denization and 
naturalization. 

Dr. Marcus brings skill, painstaking research, and scientific method to his 
work. For this alone, Early American Jewry is an estimable contribution to the 
expanding field of American Jewish historiography. 


Jewish Theological Seminary of America ; Mosue Davis 


MEMOIRS OF A MONTICELLO SLAVE: AS DICTATED TO CHARLES 
CAMPBELL IN THE 1840s BY ISAAC, ONE OF THOMAS JEFFER- 
SON’S SLAVES. Edited by Rayford W. Logan, Professor of History, Howard 
University. (Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press for Tracy W. Mc- 
Gregor Library. 1951. Pp. 45. $3.00.) 


Memorrs, diaries, and letters provide the social historian with some of his most 
significant and fascinating material. The historian rarely lacks for information 
about great events which get themselves recorded in many places, but the small | 
matters of everyday life, so important to a full understanding of any period, 
frequently go unmentioned. For that reason the memoirs of Isaac Jefferson, a slave 
owned by Thomas Jefferson, are especially interesting and valuable, brief though 
the document is. 

Isaac's reminiscences were recorded sometime before 1845 by Charles Camp- 
bell, the Virginia historian and antiquary, who died in the Staunton Lunatic 
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Asylum in 1876. Although Campbell prepared the manuscript for printing in 
1871, Professor Logan concludes from a study of the two versions of the document 
in existence that Campbell showed no evidence of his approaching breakdown in 
his editing and there is no reason to doubt the authenticity of the statements at- 
tributed to the slave. The manuscript used for this edition is that preserved in the 
McGregor collection at the University of Virginia. A shorter version is preserved 
in the library of the College of William and Mary. 

When Campbell interviewed Isaac, ke was primarily interested in the slave's 
recollections of his master, and the interrogator’s questions were framed to elicit 
facts about Jefferson. The shrewd servant provided a considerable amount of con- 
crete and colorful information. For example, the picture of Jefferson so deep in 
writing or study that he would brook na interruption except to ring for a dumb- 
waiter to bring up water or fruit is a fresh sidelight on that busy man, and Isaac’s 
comment on his learning is worth pages of abstract commentary: “Old master 
had abundance of books: sometimes would have twenty of "em down on the floor 
at once: read fust one, then tother. Isaac has often wondered how old master 
came to have such a mighty head: read so many of them books: & when they go 
to him to ax him anything, he go right straight to the book and tell you all about 
it. He talked French & Italian” (p. 22). 

Isaac’s information will not alter our views of Jefferson or of his age, but it 
will help us to realize the human qualities of the man in his setting. For example, 
we are glad to learn that Jefferson would not shoot partridges or rabbits sitting, 
that he kept a set of blacksmithing tools in a library room upstairs and liked to 
make keys, locks, and other small objects in metal, and that he praised and re- 
warded his servants when they showed advancement in any special skill. Isaac 
himself learned to be a tinsmith, and later a maker of nails. In the latter trade 
he was so successful that he turned a neat profit for his master. 

Isaac’s memories of his trip to Philacelphia when Mr. Jefferson became presi- 
dent is worth comparison with present-cay speed: three days from Monticello to 
Georgetown, where they crossed the Potomac, and five more days until they 
reached the old capital. The names of Jefferson’s horses were characteristic of 4 
classical scholar and lover of British and Norse legends. His favorite riding horses 
were Caractacus and Odin, and other horses were named Gustavus, Otter (Otho? ), 
Remus, and Romulus, Jefferson had a coachman to drive his phaeton but when 
- he wanted to drive fast, he took the reins end drove himself. 

The portrayal of Jefferson in Richmond as the British approached is not the 
description of a storybook hero but it is mfinitely more human. “Old master kept 
the spyglass & git up by the sky-light window to the top of the palace looking 
towards Williamsburg. Some other gentlemen went up with him... . The British 
was dressed in red. Isaac saw them marching. . . . They formed in line and 
marched up to the Palace with drums beating: It was an awful sight: seemed like 
the day of judgment was come. When they fired the cannon Old master called 
out to John to fetch his horse Caractacus from the stable & rode off” (pp. 16-17). 
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Although the British searched the house and despoiled Mr. Jefferson’s cellar of 
wine and rum, Isaac’s father hid the family silver and saved it, a piece of in- 
genuity which earned him his freedom. 

Altogether, the recollections of Isaac Jefferson, servant and blacksmith to the 
third president, provide the materials for a whole series of new pictures of life 
in Richmond, Philadelphia, or Monticello. It is a charming little book which 
ought to be in every library of Americana. 


Folger Library Louis B. WricHT 


THE LARKIN PAPERS: PERSONAL, BUSINESS, AND OFFICIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE OF THOMAS OLIVER LARKIN, MERCHANT AND 
UNITED STATES CONSUL IN CALIFORNIA. Volume I, 1822-1842. 
Edited by George P. Hammond, Director of the Bancroft Library. (Berkeley: 


University of California Press for Bancroft Library. 1951. Pp. xxxi, 352. ` 
$10.00.) | 


Tue plan to publish the valuable Larkin papers in the Bancroft Library at 
Berkeley, California, originated with George P. Hammond, the director of the 
library. A grant of funds by the regents of the university made possible the be- 
ginning of the project and this handsomely printed volume is the first tangible 
result. Ultimately the entire collection of Larkin papers will.be published in ten 
volumes by the University of California Press. 

Thomas Oliver Larkin's role in California history is well known after he was 
appointed United States consul at Monterey in 1844 and after he became President 
.Polk’s confidential agent the following year. Not so much is generally known 
about his activities during the preceding twelve years while he was becoming an 
influential and prosperous merchant at Monterey. It is this earlier period that is 
at least partially covered by the correspondence and other papers included in the 
present volume. Larkin was born in Massachusetts in 1802. In 1821 he migrated 
to North Carolina and engaged without much success in various commercial ven- 
tures. As a result, in 183x, he decided to sail to California where his half-brother 
was located. Arriving at Monterey in April, 1832, within a year he had opened 
his own general merchandise store. That he prospered in this venture is indicated 
by the fact that, although in 1833 he listed his assets at five hundred dollars, by 
1842 he estimated that he was worth nearly $38,000. 

With three exceptions, one of which is an interesting list of vessels arriving at 
Oahu (probably Honolulu) during the year 1836, the correspondence here 
printed is dated between January, 1839, and December, 1842. The correspondence 
is printed without correction of misspellings or faulty grammatical construction, 
and letters from Mexicans are in Spanish, without accompanying translation. The 
letters and other papers, mostly of a business nature, came from such places as 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz, San Francisco, Gilroy, New Helvetia, 
Valparaiso, Mazatlan, Tepic, Vera Cruz, Honolulu, and Boston. The writers were 
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nearly as numerous as the places from which the letters were written. Some of the 
writers are fairly well known, such as Abel Stearns and the various Mexican 
officials, or are partially identified in tke editor’s introduction. However, there 
are several other writers whom the reacer not well acquainted with early Cali- 
fornia history would be glad to have identified by footnotes. There are occasional 
references to such events of the period as the famous Graham affair of 1840-41, 
the United States exploring expedition of 1841 under Charles Wilkes, the abortive 
seizure of Monterey by Commodore Thcmas ap Catesby Jones, the establishment 
of Sutter’s Fort on the Sacramento River, and the beginning of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s trading venture in San Francisco. Only a few of the papers consist of 
drafts of Larkin’s own letters. 

The principal value of the papers ircluded in this volume lies in the light 
they throw on the nature and range of Larkin’s remarkable mercantile operations. 
He traded in hides and tallow, wheat, and lumber cut from redwood forests. His 
stock of goods included almost every kind of general merchandise, such as hard- 
ware of all kinds, tools, textiles, clothing, shoes, groceries, vegetables, tobacco, 
cigars, and even such luxuries as false jewelry, fancy silk handkerchiefs, satin 
ribbons, umbrellas, and ladies’ work boxes. Prices for the various items are 
indicated in the papers, which thus constitute sources for the business history 
of the area and period. Succeeding volumes in the series will doubtless give less 
attention to Larkin’s commercial activities and be devoted mainly to his role 
in the stirring events in California after 1844. 

Dr. Hammond, the Bancroft Library, and the University of California Press 
are to be congratulated for this attractive and worthy first volume in a monu- 
mental series. 


University of Oregon Dan E. CLARK 


REFUGEES OF REVOLUTION: THE GERMAN FORTY-EIGHTERS IN 
AMERICA. By Carl Wittke. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 


1952. Pp. ix, 384. $6.00.) 


Tus is the most recent of the books called forth by the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Revolutions of 1848, and it will probably be the last of them. 
Certainly, for the Germans of 1848 Dean Wittke's coverage is complete and 
definitive and caps the research of many years—a labor that has already produced 
excellent biographies of two of the most important refugees of 1848, Karl 
Heinzen and Wilhelm Weitling. | 

Refugees of Revolution is a summary of the lives in America of these and 
other leaders and of the thousands of “plain people” who emigrated in the decade 
after 1848 from a Germany in which they were hampered, unhappy, or in danger. 
It is, however, a much larger work than that, for the author uses the Forty- 
eighters as a cultural leaven for all German-Americans, bringing new intellectual 
stimulus, idealism, and romantic reform interest, working through and upon 
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the mass of foreign-born and bringing them into prominence in the American 
reform movements between 1848 and 1870. In his preface, Dean Wittke says 
that it was a period of cultural and political renaissance for German-Americans 
in which “the German element in the United States enjoyed its only Hellenic 
Age.” Refugees of Revolution carries the story of this renaissance through to the 
time when many of the radicals and revolutionists became themselves conserva- 
tives and supported both Bismarckian methods and Hohenzollern principles of 
` government in their pride and satisfaction in a unified Germany. Only Hecker 


and Heinzen and a few kindred spirits still spoke of the ideals of freedom and _ 


said that the German Empire was “more autocratic than the old Roman im- 
perium.” 

The first chapters describe the emigration of the pre-1848 period and the 
character of the “German-America” of that era. The coming of the Forty-eighters 
and the impact of their intellectual stimulus upon the German-American press 
and cultural groups is discussed in detail, as are the problems and difficulties of 
adjustment of both the intelligentsia and the rank-and-file immigrants to eco- 
- nomic conditions in the United States. 

The lively reformers among the refugees soon found themselves at odds 
with American nativists and advocates of the temperance movement and with the 
Germans of earlier migrations who resented the attacks of the free-thinking 
newcomers on both the Lutheran and Catholic churches and refused to follow 
them into active participation in politics and in the antislavery movement. The 
Forty-eighters challenged, in their ardent desire for free institutions, many of 
the provisions of the American Constitution,.especially those dealing with the 
powers and modes of election of the President and the Senate. In their enthusiasm 
for further revolutionary attempts in Europe, they urged an aggressive and 
chauvinistic foreign policy upon the United States. Some of them even espoused 
a nativistic policy against the Irish immigrants! All in all, the German Forty- 
eighters were disturbing guests. 

The section on the Turners (chap. x1) is especially interesting. For more 
than twenty years the educational and social activities of the Turnverein made 
a great contribution to the life of many an American town that had a considerable 
German element. The Turnfest with its gymnastic drills, public addresses, 
musical entertainments, and torchlight processions and fireworks were of interest 
to more than Germans. The Turnerbund advocated various political and eco- 
nomic reforms and, in the period of the agrarian crusade, adopted resolutions 
favoring the income and inheritance taxes, direct election of President and 
senators, public ownership of public utilities, and various other planks. of the 
third party platforms. Their program was distinguished, however, by clauses 
advocating the teaching of German and of physical education in public schools. 

The chapters on the political activities of the Germans after 1848 and 
especially in the crisis of the 1860 election are good. The analysis of the political 
situation is the result of the most careful and extensive research and must go far 
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toward settling the long-debated question of the influence of the German vote 
in the Middle West in the period 1854-1860. The complexities of the nativistic 
and slavery issues are dealt with, without, it seems, the omission of a single 
relevant contemporary citation! 

The activities of the men of 1848 in military and civil posts during the Civil 
War receive a chapter with a frank discussion of the careers of Generals Carl 
Schurz and Franz Sigel. Professor Wittke refers frequently to Schurz throughout 
the book but does not, apparently, feel that he was typical of the refugees of the 
_ Revolution. Certainly his liberalism was not that of Hecker or Heinzen, nor 
does this book make him seem in any way the great man that some of his 
contemporaries thought him. 

The Civil War united the factions in the ranks of the German-Americans and 
the years following the war found the Forty-eighters less at odds with their 
fellow Americans and with the institutions of their adopted land. Their influence 
was still felt in the German press, in the realm of music and the theater, and 
in various educational movements. Dean Wittke claims, it seems to me, far 
too much for his Germans in the way of cultural contributions. Even in the field : 
of music, where their influence was most marked, there was much interest before 
they came and it would have grown had they gone elsewhere. 

The book ends with the reaction of German-Americans to the new German 
Empire of 1871 and with a tribute to the passing of the spirit of 1848. It is a 
long, detailed, and valuable work: the style is lucid if not lively, the material 
is carefully chosen and presented clearly, and the research and scholarship evident 
but not obtrusive. The format of the book is excellent. Because of the nature 
of the material used there is no formal bibliography, but there are long sections 
of footnotes at the end of chapters and a very adequate and useful index. The 
main criticism—its encyclopedic character with long lists of names and details— 
one is scarcely free to comment upon because Dean Wittke has carefully dis- 
armed the critic by his statement in the preface that “it seems unlikely that anyone 
will cover such a mass of newspaper material soon again” and that he is writing 
“for serious scholars of the history of immigration.” It seems equally evident 
that even the serious scholar will have no need hereafter to delve into the German- 
language press for any of the material so fully presented in Refugees of Revolu- 
ton. 


University of Minnesota | ALICE FELT TYLER 


EMBATTLED MAIDEN: THE LIFE OF ANNA DICKINSON. By Giraud 
Chester. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1951. Pp. xi, 307. $4.00.) 


May Wright Sewall once commented that if the life of Anna Dickinson were 
ever “truly written,” its readers would “wonder what spirit possessed her con- 
temporaries to make parts of it possible.” The present biography provides ample 
material for such wonder. Anna Dickinson, daughter of a respectable but 
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straitened Philadelphia Quker family, discovered her talent for oratory at 
an early age and began Her career as a propagandist for the abolition of slavery 
before she was eighteen years old. She possessed a more acute political sense than 
many of her fellow atolitionists, and deliberately directed “her intellectual 
energies to the political aïpects of the struggle for the mastery of public opinion. 
The Republican party strategists were quick to perceive this and drew her into 
the official fold as a party campaigner. Her strong speeches served as trial balloons 
and provided an admirable means of testing the state of local feeling. 

By 1863 Anna Dickinson was reputediy the best vote getter and campaign 
orator the Republicans possessed. In the crucial elections of 1862 and 1863 her 
.contemporaries credited her with determining the outcome in some of the 
doubtful states, notably Connecticut and Pennsylvania. Party leaders in the 
latter state neglected to pay her the promised fees, but Speaker Colfax and a 
score of ‘prominent Republicans in Congress, with a fitter sense of justice, 
acknowledged Miss Dickilnson’ s services to the party by inviting her to address 
a convocation of Congress! the President and his cabinet, and the Supreme Court, 
from the rostrum of the House of Representatives. This the 22-year-old Quakeress 
did on January 16, 1864, ¡peaking for an hour and a half on how to win the war 
and make the peace. Our political history provides few spectacles more remarkable. 

From 1860 through se Harrison-Cleveland campaign in 1888, Anna Dickin- 
son played a role in national politics. In her heyday she was a party propagandist, 
counsellor and confidante] of political leaders, and the highest paid lyceum lec- 
turer in the country. Probably no woman of her day wielded such political 
power, even though it appears to have been largely the power of hypnosis. 
Curiously enough, political historians seem to have drawn a veil over Anna 
Dickinson’s name, and the biographer of Whitelaw Reid does not find the 
significant part she played| in his subject's life deserving of mention. 

Even in her most triumphant phase, Anna Dickinson was bitterly aware that 
the Republicans used heri for their own purposes. Yet the fatal attraction she 
felt for the political arena] (and those she found therein), added to the necessity 
of supporting her extravagant family on the lecture stage, induced her to reject 
opportunities for a career lin the feminist movement better suited to her political 
philosophy and more lastingly rewarding. The practical impossibility of fashion- 
ing an effective political [role in a society which denied women the right to 
participate except as “tolerated exceptions” undoubtedly gave rise to the profound 
frustration which finally destroyed her. 

Giraud Chester has performed an excellent service in exhuming Anna Dick- 
inson, washing her free bf the dross accumulated during the tragic latter half 
of her life, and giving th te general reader a lively account of her extraordinary 
career. He relied mainly” on contemporary sources and the Dickinson Collection 
in the Library of Congress, and on the whole uses his materials skillfully. If the 
book is somewhat wanting in depth and perspective, it is because the author is 
more successful in projecting Anna Dickinson against the colorful background 
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of her parasitic family and political friendships than the larger political kack- 
ground which gives permanent significance to her life. 


Washington, D. C. Louise M. Younec 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. Volume I, 
EARLY YEARS, 1817-1849. Volume II, PRE-CIVIL WAR DECADE, 18350- 
1860. Volume III, THE CIVIL WAR, 1861-1865. By Philip S. Foner. (New 
York: International Publishers. 1950, 1952. Pp. 448; 576; 448. Volumes I and 
NI $4.50; Volume II $5.00.) 


From the beginning of their history, most Americans have gained vicarious 
pleasure, if nothing more, from the success stories of self-made men. The men 
who followed Lincoln’s path from log cabin to White House, or Carnegie’s 
from poverty to riches, have been symbols of something in American society 
that was considered basic and distinctive. That Frederick Douglass, whose life 
embraced one of the most remarkable of these success stories, has never become a 
part of this tradition reveals something equally basic and distinctive—and 
infinitely less appealing—about this society. Douglass shared such traditional 
handicaps as poverty and lack of schooling with other self-made men; but these 
handicaps were dwarfed by the fact that he was born a Negro slave. There are 
an uncommon number of inspirational ingredients in his escape from slavery, 
his struggle to educate himself, his growth into a brilliant editor and orator, and 
his emergence as a distinguished leader and defender of his own people. Dr. 
Foner does not exaggerate when he ranks Douglass among the greatest Americans 
of the nineteenth century; and he has reason for criticizing historians whose 
writings have ignored Douglass while devoting much space to many contempo- 
raries of smaller stature. 

These three volumes of Douglass’ writings through the Civil War period 
(a fourth volume of his post-Civil War writings will be published soon) will 
force future historians to give him the recognition he deserves. Foner, through 
his ‘tireless industry in gathering this material from various libraries, and by 
his able job of editing, has made a major contribution to nineteenth-century 
political and social history. This is not a complete edition of Douglass’ speeches, 
letters, and editorials, but the selections are excellent and provide a more than 
adequate sample of his views on the issues of his time. 

Douglass had an astonishingly wide range of interests. He took an active 
part in nearly every phase of the middle-class reform movement which flowered 
in the 1840's, a few years after his escape from slavery in Maryland. He was an 
energetic crusader for temperance, world peace, land reform, and women’s rights, 
But above all he was an outstanding abolitionist and agitator for Negro equality. 
He was constantly prodding northern free Negroes to fight discrimination, to 
reject an inferior status, and to demonstrate by their own efforts their talents and 
capacities. His criticism of racist doctrines would do credit to a twentieth-century 
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sociologist or biologist. From its start he strove to make the Civil War a crusade 
to abolish slavery. By 1863 he was hard at work recruiting Negro troops and 
protesting against discrimination in the army. Before the end of the war his . 
interest had shifted to the problems of reconstruction and to the future status of 
the freedmen. He was among the first to realize that the ballot would be vital 
to his people if they were to guard their rights. In behalf of all these causes 
Douglass spoke with an eloquence comparable to Webster’s, and wrote with an 
editorial pen that rivaled Greeley’s. Even a century later these selections make 
absorbing reading. 

The biographical material which Foner includes in each volume is less 
satisfying. Douglass never quite emerges as a real man of flesh and blood. Foner’s 
subjective evaluations of the men and events of this period would have been far 
more persuasive if he had written with greater restraint and subtlety. He is 
sometimes guilty of oversimplifying highly complex situations. Actually, Douglass 
comes to life more through his own writings than through Foner’s biography; 
hence it is fortunate that the biographical material is only a small fragment of 
each volume. It is in the role of editor that Foner has made his real contribution 
toward enhancing the historical reputation of Frederick Douglass. 


University of California, Berkeley KENNETH M. STAMPP 


FOREIGNERS IN THE UNION ARMY AND NAVY. By Ella Lonn. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 725. $8.50.) 


Once again students of the Civil War are under obligation to Professor Ella - 
Lonn for a notable contribution to the history of that conflict. Following the 
appearance of her Foreigners in the Confederacy a decade ago she turned to the 
North, and painstaking and tireless research in a wealth of manuscript and 
printed materials has resulted in a companion volume that is fully worthy of 
the earlier study. Because the importance of foreigners in the Union forces has 
long been recognized there is less that is basically new in this volume, but its 
completeness, its thoroughness, its wealth of detail, and its unbiased presentation 
of controversial problems make it of great value. Whereas in her earlier volume 
Professor Lonn considered the foreigners’ part not only in the military activities 
of the Confederacy but in civilian life as well, this study is confined to the 
participation of the foreign-born in the Union army and navy. This more limited 
scope was doubtless dictated by the tremendous size of the undertaking and by 
the fact that there was more need for such a broad study in the South because 
of the widely held belief that foreigners in the South were few and relatively 
unimportant. 

Although in the title of the volume under review the navy holds a place 
of equality with the army, only one of the twenty-one chapters in the book is 
devoted to the navy. A few general chapters are concerned with such topics as 
“Motives of the Foreign-Born,” “Attitude toward the War Issues,” and “Support 
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of the War Effort by the Home Front,” but the bulk of the book is devoted to 
tracing the war carcers of many important individual foreigners, describing the 
organization and services of regiments and brigades comprised wholly or nl 
of foreigners, and portraying their life in camp. 

Professor Lonn does not attempt to present precise figures for the various 
nationality groups in the Union army, but a study of the figures of other students 
of this problem leads her to the conclusion that there were slightly more than 
half a million foreign-born enlistments in the army, amounting to between one 
fourth and one fifth of the total enlistments. The two largest groups were, 
of course, the Germans and the Irish. In proportion to their percentage of the 
population, both these groups, but especially the Germans, furnished more 
than their fair quota of troops. The contribution of the foreign-born was not 
merely in numbers, however. Many of them were experienced, and either as 
well- disciplined privates or trained officers they were of inestimable value. As 
surgeons, engineers, and cartographers they also rendered significant special 
services, 

In considering the effect of the war on the onde soldier Professor 
Lonn recognizes that in greater or less degree each participant, and the men 
and women on the home front as well, underwent a process of “Americanization.” 
Trey did not lose their loyalty to the homeland, but they developed a new loyalty 
to their adopted country. “Each group had suffered for its country and emerged 
with deepened patriotism.” 

Professor Lonn has done an excellent job—it will not need to be done again, 
- and indeed few would have the temerity to undertake it. The Louisiana State 
University Press has also done its part but the devotion of its editorial staff to 
parentheses mars nearly every page. 


University of California, Los Angeles BRAINERD Dyzr 


DOCTORS IN BLUE: THE MEDICAL HISTORY OF THE UNION ARMY 
IN THE CIVIL WAR. By George Worthington Adams. (New York: Henry 
Schuman. 1952. Pp. xii, 253. $4.00.) 


Tue purpose of Dr. Adams has been to “illuminate certain aspects of the 
Civil War, and the medical sciences of that period.” He also intended his work 
to further public understanding of the problems of military medicine. Doctors 
in Blue opens on that pavilion of chaos which was the Medical Bureau of 1861. 
Before the war Surgeon General Lawson had proved'as strict in his economies as 
in his observance of formalities. His successor, Clement Alexander Finley, showed 
no signs of meeting the crisis with intelligence and adequate preparation. He 
blocked the'efforts of the U. S. Sanitary Commission in its desire to invigorate the | 
Medical Bureau; he allowed himself to become embroiled in a newspaper war 
with the commission. His neglect brought on a congressional investigation which 
helped to accomplish his downfall. It was under Surgeon General William Alex- 
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ander Hammond that the Medical Bureau attained its full stature among the 
divisions of the, War Department and won the applause of foreign doctors. 
Dismissed by court martial in August, 1864, he was replaced by Dr. Joseph K. 
Barnes, who initiated little that was new but carried out what remained of 
Hammond’s program. 

Dr. Adams tells the complex medical story of inaction to efficiency in a short 
space. By trial and error as well as by weeding out incompetents and replacing 
them with intelligent leaders the Medical Bureau developed an effective am- 
bulance corps, medical supply, and hospital system. Before the discoveries of 
Lister these doctors of uneven training learned to curb disease through clean- 
liness; they saw that women in the general hospitals cocld become good nurses. 
In the school of battle horrors many surgeons were graduated as skilled operators 
who might otherwise have been shut off from extensive experience. Such great 
reputations as W. W. Keen and J. S. Billings came to the fore through the 
experience they won in the war. | 

Dr. Adams has drawn on government publications, the files and the publica- 
tions of the Sanitary Commission, accounts of doctors and nurses, and several 
medical journals. He has admirably compressed much information into 230 
pages of text. Everything that is essential is here; but the virtue of compression 
has its defects. No room is left in which the principal actors can move; no space 
can be devoted to those hopes and rancors which were formative in the develop- ` 
ment of an able medical corps. The leading actors therefore do not emerge as 
persons, The jealousy of the Medical Bureau for the U. S. Sanitary Commission 
is well known; but Dr. Adams nowhere tells how the Bureau regarded the: 
Western Sanitary Commission, the Christian Commission, and a host of other 
benevolent organizations. l 

These omissions, however, do not detract from the success of Doctors in Blue. 
The student of American history will learn that it illuminates a side of war he 
rarely thinks important. He ought to find such chapters as operations and 
infections, army sanitation and hygiene, and diseases and treatments enlightening 
for what they teach about military medical practice and for what they reveal 
regarding public health in America of the mid-nineteenth century. The student 
of medical history and public health will discover a rewarding study of a period 
which has been neglected for the more dramatic advances in bacteriology. The 
work of Dr. Adams forms a meaningful chapter in the age of sanitary science, 
a time which was once dismissed as concentrating on pipes, drains, and bad 
smells. On page 6 the name “Dr. Jacob Hanson” should read “Dr. Jacob Harsen.” 


` Williamsburg, Virginia WiLLiam Quentin MAXWELL 


THE LIFE OF BILLY YANK: THE COMMON SOLDIER OF THE 
UNION. By Bell Irvin Wiley. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1952. 


Pp. 454. $6.00.) 
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THis volume is a fitting companion to the author's Life of Johnny Reb, all 
except for the title. Confederate soldiers were known in the North during the 
war as Butternuts, Secesh, Graybacks (as were also the soldiers’ ubiquitous body 
lice), Johnnies, Rebels, and Rebs. But the name that really stuck was Jchnny 
Reb. Whatever else the Confederates may have called Northern soldiers, certainly 
the name Billy was never so common as to become established. After a careful 
search, Wiley found the term Billy Yenk in the title of a book published in 1905, 
a name promptly buried again for nearly half a century, and utilized it anew so 
as to make his two volumes have similar titles. It remains to be seen whether this 
improvised name can be made enduring. The word Yankee (or Yank) itself is 
a misnomer for any person living west cf New England, but Confederates always 
stretched the term to apply to all who did not secede. The irony of the situation 
is that, abroad, all Americans are Yankees, including Southerners themselves. 

A great amount of time and effort, well expended, must have gone into the 
writing of this book. The author has ably utilized huge stores of soldiers’ manu- 
script letters and diaries stored in many collections over the country, most of the 
important printed materials of a like kind, histories of army units, periodicals 
and newspapers, public documents, special studies, and pictures. His notes run 
to 1,406 in number, occupying 73 pages in the back of the book. The awkward- 
ness of this location is partially alleviated by top-of-the-page references to page 
numbers in the text, which was probably a compromise between the author’s 
desire for footnotes and the publisher’s insistence on backnotes. 

The thirteen chapters of the book cover most of the activities and kinds of 
experiences of the soldiers, from theiz muster until their discharge from service. 
One sees the soldier in the soldier’s own understanding as he leaves home, travels 
to camp, accustoms himself to army life, cooks his meals, forages and marauds, 
plays, gambles, prays, drinks, flirts with the girls, and writes letters to the girls 
back at home. Experiences on the march or aboard trains or ocean transports 
(steamboat travel is scantily portrayed), the terrors and excitement of battle, life 
in winter camp, and suffering in prisons live again in these pages. 

Above everything else, Wiley is eminently fair in his treatment of the Union 
soldier. Except for an occasional reference to Manassas, Stones River, and Seven 
Pines, where the Northerner would say Bull Run, Murfreesboro, and Fair Oaks, 
one would hardly suspect that the writer was born and has spent most of his 
life in the South. When he says Manassas it is probably from habit, and certainly 
not from prejudice. Possibly it is in order to make the term recognizable to the 
Daughters of the Confederacy. Wiley sees the Southern and Northern scldiers 
as pretty largely the same sort of people, different only in their habitual attitudes 
toward sectional questions. In quoting the soldiers, the author is sometimes 
startlingly uninhibited in the copying of words that may add to the sale of the 
book by getting it banned by the Boston police. 

The eight-page index is largely composed of proper names, sometimes without 
the given names of persons not hard to identify, such as President Hovey (Alvin 
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Peterson) of the Illinois State Normal College and some others who are certainly 
listed in the adjutant generals” reports of the various states. This is hardly a 
major deficiency in so good a book. 


University of Ilinois Frep A, SHANNON 


GLORY ROAD: THE BLOODY ROUTE FROM FREDERICKSBURG TO 
GETTYSBURG. By Bruce Catton. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and 
Company. 1952. Pp. 416. $4.50.) 


Ercur critical months of the Civil War are chronicled in this gripping story 
of the Army of the Potomac in its bloody encounters with a worthy foe, the Army 
of Northern Virginia. In Mr. Lincoln’s Army, Bruce Catton wrote about the trials 
of the great Federal Army of the East under its first and best loved leader, George 
“Little Mac” McClellan. Now he has given us an equally readable ‘account of the 
only battles fought under its other three commanders: Ambrose E. Burnside, 
Joseph Hooker, and George G. Meade. Whereas this army was to carry on the 
bitter strife for two more years, all subsequent major battles were guided by U. S. 
Grant acting as commander in chief. 

It fell to the destiny of Burnside, self-admitted failure, Hooker, who lost his 
nerve at the crucial moment, and Meade, man of caution, to direct these pre- 
dominately eastern regiments through the hells of Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, and Gettysburg. Opposed to them were the tattered, ill-equipped, but seem- 
ingly invincible legions from Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, and 
the Gulf States: infantry, admitted by Hooker himself to have “acquired a 
character for steadiness and efficiency unsurpassed in ancient or modern times,” 
ably led by “Stonewall” Jackson and “Old Pete” Longstreet, and cavalry, accus- 
tomed to riding circles around the Federals with Jeb Stuart at the head. These 
made up an army outnumbered but at the peak of its strength with supreme faith 
in its incomparable commander in chief, Robert E. Lee. 

That the oft-buffeted Army of the Potomac should in this eight months period 
suffer two humiliating defeats and gain one strategic victory despite tactical 
defeat in that battle, Gettysburg, is no reflection on the bravery of the men in the 
long ranks of blue. Instead it is a reflection on the incompetent leadership in 
higher echelons imposed upon this army-—leadership gained more by political 
preferment and conniving in Washington than by merit on the field. 

Whereas this is primarily a story of the campaigns of late ’62 and early *63 as 
seen through the actions of the Army of the Potomac, no one should make the 
mistake of assuming that this book is a partisan history. Mr. Catton has been 
completely objective and has thoroughly digested the varying interpretations of 
the many authors who have reviewed the events of this period. As a result we 
are rewarded with a sound, vivid description, not only of these campaigns but 
also of the internal upheaval of the North at war. The political and economic 
backgrounds have been adequately covered and a generous sprinkling of human- 
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interest stories have been added to make Glory Road a book of value to Civil 
War student and general reader alike An imaginative style, with strong descrip- 
tive passages of prose, enhances the readability of this worth-while volume. 


Houston, Texas Warrer H. HEBERT 


PLOUGHSHARES INTO SWORDS: JOSIAH GORGAS AND CONFED- 
ERATE ORDNANCE. By Frank E. Vandiver. (Austin: University of Texas 
Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 349. $5.00.) 


Tue name Gorgas is widely known, It has recently been placed in the New 
York Hall of Fame. It usually conjures memory of the medical miracle wrought 
by William Crawford Gorgas, whose conquest of yellow fever made possible 
the construction of the Panama Canal. The name Amelia Gayle Gorgas is carved 
deeply in stone high above the wide columned steps of her monument, the im- 
posing library of the University of Alabama. The gorgeous Gorgas oak, which 
stands guard majesticaliy over the beautiful little ante-bellum Tuscaloosa home 
of the Gorgas sisters, is a nationally famous botanical exhibit. 

Ploughshares into Swords is not the story of ancient trees or of beloved li- 
brarians or of great doctors, It is the biography of Amelia’s husband and William’s 
father, the highly efficient chief of' ordnance, Confederate States Army. It is 
more than that; it is almost a history of the Ordnance Department, C.S.A. The 
research is well done. The style, amateurish in the opening part, improves in the 
middle portions, and becomes almost brilliant toward the last. 

Josiah Gorgas, a Pennsylvanian, begins his professional career after West Point 
as a cantankerous, impertinent, and highly impatient young officer. After what 
to him were exasperating experiences in the Mexican War and in minor posts 
in U. S. Ordnance service he was assigned to command Mount Vernon Arsenal 
near Mobile. There fate brought him Amelia, daughter of the former governor 
of Alabama, John Gayle. They were married the day after Christmas, 1833. In 
time came Willie and five others. Josiah had reason to be proud of his family. 
He loved them deeply; and he loved their Southland. But he never lost any love 
for his superiors in U. S. Ordnance; and his superiors had no reason for loving 
their outspoken subordinate. 

The combination of circumstances here gave to the Confederacy an able 
officer. From April 8, 1861, until the end, Gorgas was chief of ordnance. He rose 
slowly in rank from major to brigadier general. The author, in his opening para- 
graph states that Josiah's was a “military career which was to contribute more 
than that of any other man, with the exception of Robert E. Lee, to the success 
of the armies of the Confederacy.” Two hundred seventy pages later iz this 
chronicle, one learns that when the Federal Navy had almost closed the pipelines 
from Europe, when the Confederate treasury was practically depleted, when 
Sherman had done his work, Gorgas still stood ready to distribute a few guns 
and bullets and saddles and swords. But the South’s ploughshares were gone. 
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Gorgas had done a fine job and perhaps the author's initial statement is not too 
extravagant, 

The story of Gorgas in the postwar period is one of pathos common to the 
destitute South. He tried in vain to build and operate an iron foundry in Bibb 
County, Alabama. He tried with some success to put the new University of the 
South on its feet. He became president of the University of Alabama, then trying 
to rebuild itself upon ashes left by Wilson’s raiders. Infirmity took him before 
he could succeed. 

But “Willie” was now a doctor; and old Josiah in his last days was‘ proud 
and hopeful. 


Air War College Cranton W. WILLIAMS 


BOSS RUEF’S SAN FRANCISCO: THE STORY OF THE UNION LABOR 
PARTY, BIG BUSINESS, AND THE GRAFT PROSECUTION. By 
Walton Bean. (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 345. 


$5.00.) 


Ironrc as it may be, it is refreshing in this day and age of international tension 
and national defense measures to return at least for a few hours to an area of 
American history which not so long ago was regarded as “grim.” In a well- 
written study Professor Bean of the University of California, Berkeley, has 
impressively indicated how much light can be thrown on the activities of political 
bosses and the ramifications of municipal corruption when the techniques of 
modern historical research are competently employed, It is true that not every 
political boss has taken the time to write his memoirs, as did Boss Ruef, and a 
good many of the more fortunate and possibly more shrewd bosses have escaped 
judicial processes under which millions of words of testimony were recorded 
dealing with their activities. Nevertheless, despite these advantages at the 
command of the author, much credit is deserved on account of the substantial 
addition which his book represents to the scholarly literature in the fields of 
political bossism and municipal history. One could only wish that equally useful 
and informing studies were available in the cases of such bosses as Ed Butler of 
St. Louis, “Doc” Ames of Minneapolis, George B. Cox of Cincinnati, William 
Flinn of Pittsburgh, and at least certain of the Tammany Hall and Philadelphia 
bosses. 

Professor Bean's study, published as it is by one of the leading university 
presses, may well cause raised eyebrows among the more conservative scholars 
because it includes no footnotes, contenting itself with brief explanatory notes at 
the end summarizing the main sources depended upon for the preparation of 
each chapter and indicating that a “more fully and specifically documented manu- 
script” is to be found in the Bancroft Library. In these days of high printing costs 
the shortcut represented by such a course is probably justified, but one can be 
pardoned for looking back with a certain nostalgia to the good old days when 
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scholarly works could be depended upon to include at least reasonably generous 
footnotes and invariably a citation to the sources of direct quotations. 

There may be some question as to the heavy reliance on the Ruef memoirs 
and court records in the San Francisco graft prosecutions, but in general Professor 
Bean gives the impression of mature judgment in such use. The only serious mis- 
giving which the reviewer might mention is at the point where Ruef's descent 
into the mire of open corruption is dealt with. Professor Bean seems to accept 
(pp. 80-83) the explanation of Ruef in his memoirs which maintains that such 
action: was the result of a desire to keep the board of supervisors from scandalous 
behavior which would bring the city administration into unfavorable publicity. 
This is an interesting justification, one must admit, but it is somewhat difficult to 
accept it at face value. 


Ohio State University HaroLD ZINK 


THE MEMOIRS OF HERBERT HOOVER. Volume II, THE CABINET 
AND THE PRESIDENCY, 1920-1933. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1952. Pp. xii, 405. $5.00.) 


Mr. Hoover says that he undertook “the laborious task of preparing these 
volumes, with its denials of relaxation and normal recreation . . . to support the 
American people in their own true philosophy of life—and to present the con- 
sequences of turning away from it” (p. vi). Much of this volume does seem 
laborious, incorporating the detail of long quotations from published documents 
without clarifying some controversial points such as Judge Parker’s nomination. 

Yet while this second volume falls below the first in style and popular appeal, 
it conveys views and atmosphere, as well as the sensitivity of a man who felt 
pride and responsibility rather than zest in the presidency. Though Mr: Hoover 
has a gift for anecdote and characterization, he rarely dwells on personalities, 
which may be suggestive. Hoover was close to few men in affection or policy— 
not to Harding and his “playmates,” not to Coolidge, who frowned on his public 
works projects and told him no more about his plans for 1928 than he told the 
reporters, not to Hiram Johnson, who in 1920 “joined the isolationist newspapers 
in an orgy of personal abuse and slander directed at me” (p. 35), not to the “New 
York promoter-bankers,” whose “social instinct belonged to an early Egyptian 
period” (p. 107), not to the “Republican Old Guard” (p. 192) and “such Repub- 
lican phenomena as Senators Penrose, Watson, Knox, Lodge, and their followers” 
(p. 34). He does speak warmly of Al Smith and of Andrew Mellon, who, 
like Hoover, “had no use for certain varieties of New York banking” (p. 58) 
and who suffered from “scandalous persecution under the New Deal” (p. 60); he 
praises John L. Lewis (pp. 221-22). He comments that Harding, whatever his 
shortcomings in experience and intellect, was neither reactionary nor radical, 
citing his differences with bankers and steelmen—and also that “he vetoed the 
so-called McNary-Haugen bill, which provided a regimentation of farmers” (p. 
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47). He was clearly to the left of Coolidge (“a real conservative, probably the . 
equal of Benjamin Harrison” [p. 56]) but preferred him to members of “the 
Radical bloc in Congress,” as Norris (“a devoted socialist; certain left-wing 
women furnished funds for his elections and for the maintenance of a publicity 
bureau in Washington which constantly eulogized him” [pp. 197-98]). Whatever 
he shared with Theodore Roosevelt, whom he supported in 1912, he stood apart 
from most of the progressives not only in his wariness of government even while 
he greatly invoked governmental power, but also in the cite and ADS CEE 
spirit so evident, in his recollections. 

By considering the depression and the election of 1932 in a separate volume, 
Mr. Hoover gives useful emphasis to sometimes forgotten phases of his adminis- 
tration, although at the price of some unreality: his failures are mostly offstage. 
While he says little that is new on foreign policy, he states his principles with 
vigor. His “over-all hope was to pull the people of the United States out of the 
extreme mental and spiritual isolationism which for years had made impossible 
a proper American participation in the constructive building of peace in the 
world” (p. 378). He stresses his differences with both the isolationists and Stim- 
son, who was “a mixture of a soldier and an advocate” and who would not have 
been Secretary of State if Hoover had known Charles Francis Adams better (pp. 
219, 220). His view of sanctions, which Stimson wanted in 1932, is that they” 
would have brought war and later contributed to war in 1641 (p. 376 n.). Hoover 
and Stimson also differed, then and in their books, in their views of British policy. 
Accounts of such differences add to the history of that time and this. 


University of Oregon EARL POMEROY 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES. In two volumes. By Merle J. Pusey. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. xvi, 409; vil, 411-829. $15.00.) 


Porrraya of the life of Charles Evans Hughes requires a broad canvas. He 
was a lawyer of such persuasiveness that Chief Judge Cardozo of the New York 
Court of Appeals deliberately kept his mind in suspense for twenty-four hours 
after a Hughes argument to avoid being excessively influenced by the man’s 
dynamic personality; his professional income in one year during the 1920's 
reached the figure of $400,000. As a man in his forties, he in 1905 established a 
nation-wide reputation when for a committee of the New York legislature he 
conducted an investigation of scandals in the insurance business. He served there- 
after two terms as governor of New York with an energetic display of integrity 
and efficiency amid a boss-ridden political system. With an appointment from 
William Howard Taft he served for five years as an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as one of the three outstanding men then 
on the Court, resigning in 1916 to attempt to reunite the divided Republican 
political party in what proved to be an unsuccessful candidacy for the presidency. 
He established a world-wide reputation as Secretary of State from 1921 to 1925 
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and made a tremendous impact upon the conduct of American foreign affairs. 
In spite of the refusal of the United States Senate to have any connection with 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, he served for a time as a jurist 
on that tribunal, resigning in 1930 to succeed William Howard Taft as Chief 
Justice of the United States. He served as Chief Justice during eleven critical 
years in which the great depression and the Roosevelt New Deal shook our 
institutions to their very foundations. 

As author of this biography, Mr. Pusey, an associate editor of the Washington 
Post, has ranged widely in his search foz materials bearing directly upon the lize 
of his subject and has organized those materials with skill and literary fluency. In 
the approximately eight hundred pages of his two volumes, he has not been able 
to tell all that needs to be told about the multiple activities of his subject. Some 
segments suffer greatly from brevity of treatment and particularly from want of 
background material and essay appraisal, but he has told a great deal and :old it 
well. Volume I, carrying the story from 1862 until 1921, provides fascinating 
new material about the early life of Hughes as the son of ardently evangelical 
Baptist parents. He was at once the spiritual heir of his parents and a rebel against 
their pattern of evangelism. The background account helps us to understand cn 
the one hand the integrity and sense of justice and the enormous concentration 
of energy which Hughes displayed, and on the other hand his refusal to accept 
responsibility for the conduct of other men which was not geared directly to his 
own performance. While later materials in the first volume are carefully presented, 
it cannot be said that they make profound addition to our knowledge or under- 
standing of Hughes as governor, as associate justice, or as presidential candidate. 
The basic facts are there, but they are there largely without interpretation and 
without the background necessary to illumination either of state and national 
political systems or of the federal judiciary. 

The author makes his richest presentation in the two hundred pages—half 
of his second volume and one fourth of his total product—which deal with the 
four years between 1921 and 1925 when Hughes was Secretary of State. In these 
pages Hughes comes to life as a brilliant and captivating personality with great 
skill in the leadership of both American and foreign peoples in the conduct of 
international relations, and with substantial success in spite of the recalcitrancy 
of the United States Senate with respect to the World Court and other matters. 
He was virtually the master of the Washington Conference, and in spite of the 
weakness of the presidency during the Harding period he succeeded in doing a 
great deal to improve our relations with other countries. 

By contrast with the allotment of 2co pages to the four years as Secretary of 
State, 140 pages summarize the eleven years spent as Chief Justice. Within the 
space limits the latter subject is handled with considerable skill and with far 
greater accuracy than representatives of the press usually display in the handling 
of legal materials. In this section as in other parts of the book, it is true, the 
author seldom sees Hughes other than in the perspective of Hughes himself. 
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Having the advantages of long conversations with his subject and of access to an 
unpublished autobiographical sketch, he, like judges before whom Hughes had 
appeared as a lawyer, felt the spell of a powerful personality. In any event, it is 
perhaps too early to weigh Chief Justice Hughes and the Supreme Court of his 
period on a scale which would be at once larger than that applicd by Hughes 
himself and acceptable to the wide audience for the book which is sought by the 
author and his publisher. Only a few items in the treatment of cases or the history 
of the Court bear the definite touch of novelty—such as the fact that Hughes was 
asked by the Court to suggest to Justice Holmes the advisability of retirement. 
Some comparisons are inevitable between this biography and Henry F. Pringle’s 
biography of Chief Justice Taft. Although Court materials are here handled 
with greater skill than in the study of Taft, they lack the illuminating benefit 
of a vast amount of personal correspondence dealing both with cases and with 
Court personalities which was available to the Taft biographer. In spite of such 
limitations as it possesses, however, this fulllength portrayal of Hughes is a 
distinguished and valuable piece of work. 


Johns Hopkins University Cart Brent SWISHER 


JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE. By Claude Moore 
Fuess. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. xv, 363. $5.00.) 


In these days when newspapers abound in stories of the misdeeds, questionable 
practices, and stupidity of federal officials, it is refreshing to read the biography 
of a more typical public servant. Eastman began his career as the holder of a 
fellowship in a Boston settlement house. After seven years as secretary of the 
Public Franchise League of Boston and four years as a member of the Massachu- 
setts Public Service Commission, Woodrow Wilson appointed him in 1919 to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Reappointed by Harding and Hoover, 
who thought him too radical, and by Roosevelt, who thought him too con- 
servative, he remained on the commission until his death in 1944. 

During these years he was recognized, and correctly so, as the leading 
transportation expert in the country and was the inevitable choice in 1933 for 
Coordinator of Transportation during the tough days of the New Deal and as 
Director of Defense Transportation during the Second World War. As Co- 
ordinator his most constructive achievement was the Motor Carrier Act of 1935. 
Of the numerous jobs which he headed as member of an overworked commission 
perhaps the most notable was the Southern Class Rate Investigation of the early ` 
1920's. With few family ties he gave his undivided time to the problems of 
transportation and to the welfare of his country. Urbane, unruffled, and in full 
command of the facts, he dealt with management, labor, Congress, and the 
Executive with utter independence. His method was persuasion rather than force. 

Eastman never quite relinquished his belief that government ownership and 
operation was the only solution to the railroad problem, but he did not push the 
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idea as long as the railroads did an adequate job. His high respect for the func- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commission as a nonpartisan, nonpolitical 
organization created by Congress, aroused his opposition to any efforts to reduce 
it to a subordinate position in the executive branch. 

Although the author, Claude Fuess, is no railroad expert, he is an experienced 
biographer and he writes smoothly and pleasantly. He knew Eastman personally 
and has had access to many files of letters and, of course, to Eastman's published 
reports and addresses. There are no footnotes but enough is said in the text to 
lead any student to the more important documents. Eastman was not a spectacular 
person nor one of world significance, but his work was important and his 
biography is worth reading. 


Smith College HaroLD U. FAULKNER 


KCK DOOR TO WAR: THE ROOSEVELT FOREIGN POLICY, 1932- 
1941. By Charles Callan Tansill, Professor of American Diplomatic History, 
Georgetown University. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1952. Pp. xxi, 
690. $6.50.) 


To the work of World War II “revisionists” such as the late Charles A. Beard, 
George Morgenstern, William H. Chamberlin, Frederic R. Sanborn, and Harry 
Elmer Barnes, Professor Tansill now adds a much more weightily documented 
volume. In addition to the printed sources he has made abundant use of numerous 
collections of personal papers and a wealth of material from State Department 
archives. 

The basic thesis of the book can be stated in. a few sentences. The Soviet 
Union, in order to promote its own program, was the instigator of war in both 
the Far East and Europe. “Russia instigates war in the Far East; Roosevelt 
blames Japan” is a characteristic chapter heading; “Stalin lights the fuse of 
World War IT” is another. Japan was the natural barrier to the spread of com- 
munism in Asia; Germany to its spread in Europe. The United States was guilty 
of a fatal error in opposing Japan; the democracies similarly erred in backing 
Poland against Hitler. Roosevelt bears the main guilt, for he not only “ma- 
neuvered” Japan into war in the Pacific, thus entering the European war through 
the “back door”; he had already “needled” Chamberlain into taking a firm stand 
against Hitler in Poland, thereby playing a key role in precipitating war in 
Europe. Had Hitler been permitted peacefully to have his way in Poland, he 
wouid have turned east, for he “would have preferred a conflict with Russia 
over the Ukraine” to war with England and France over Poland. But Roosevelt 
shares with another American president the responsibility for the world's present 
state. Had Woodrow Wilson not mistakenly intervened in World War I, that 
conflict “would have ended in a stalemate and a balance of power in Europe 
would have been created.” Then Europe would have been spared “the bungling 
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handiwork of 1919”—the Versailles treaty—whose iniquities laid the groundwork 
for the rise of Hitler and World War II. 

The advocates for what-might-have-been always have the advantage that no 
one can disprove their claims. One can at least question, however, whether pursuit 
of the courses which Professor Tansill thinks right would have produced the 
beneficent results that he assumes. It seems quite as likely that without American 
intervention World War 1 would have ended not in a stalemate and a balance 
of power but in a complete German victory on the Continent, which would have 
made the Germany of Kaiser Wilhelm a very uncomfortable neighbor to live 
with. Nor does one find unalloyed satisfaction in contemplating a Hitlerian 
_ Germany dominant over all eastern Europe and the Russian “heartland” and 

allied with a Japan equally victorious in eastern Asia. Cen one be sure that the 
position of the United States in such a world situation would be more secure than 
it is today? | 

. Professor Tansill has produced a work of great learning, and readers who 
accept his premises—that the United States had nothing to fear from a victory 
of Hitler in Europe or of Japan in Asia—will agree with his conclusions. Many 
others will reject his premises and will feel that on specific points his evidence 
is inadequate and his reasoning faulty. He blames Roosevelt heavily for not 
following up a German offer, made by Göring through an unofficial intermediary 
in October, 1939, to accept Roosevelt's mediation in the war, with a promise 
that thereby “a new Polish State and a new Czechoslovakian independent govern- 
ment would come into being”; and he describes Hitler's speech of October 6 
as “presenting to the world [a] sane and moderate program.” But who could be 
expected to trust Hitler’s “sane and moderate” assurances after the violation of 
his promises to Czechoslovakia? Those promises were, as Tansill himself remarks, 
“too transparent to be deceptive.” Why make “war criminals” of statesmen who 
took a similar view of later Nazi promises to Roosevelt or to the democratic 
world ? 

As Tansill blames those in Europe who resisted Hitler, so he blames the 
Chinese for resisting Japan in eastern Asia and the United States for backing the 
Chinese. That Japanese dominance in that area was the only possible alternative 
to communist dominance may be plausible now. It was not apparent then; nor 
is it at all certain that Japan’s expressions of alarm over the spread of communism 
were anything more than camouflage for her own policies of conquest. There is 
no reliable evidence that Japan was at any time ready to settle for anything less 
than a China completely subservient to her will. Yet Professor Tansill can write: 
“It seems quite possible that the Far Eastern Military Tribunal brought to trial 
the wrong persons. It might have been better if the tribunal had held its sessions 
in. Washington” (p. 629). The episode that evokes this opinion is the failure of 
Roosevelt and Hull to follow up a proposal made through two Catholic clerics 
in which Japan was alleged to have offered “to recall all military forces from 
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China and to restore China to its geographical and political integrity.” This was 
in January, 1941. There were to be many months of negotiation before Pearl 
Harbor, and never did any duly accredited Japanese spokesman make a proposal 
resembling this one. Washington evidently detected the phony character of the 
“offer.” Tansill is almost equally caustic in condemning Roosevelt’s refusal to 
meet Premier Konoye in the fall of rg41. There is no intimation of the fact, so 
clearly demonstrated in S. E. Morison’s Rising Sun in the Pacific, that Konoye 
was a prisoner of the militarists and hed agreed to make no terms unacceptable 
to them. 

That the Pacific was, in a sense, the “back door” to the war in Europe is true. 
That Roosevelt deliberately sought that door is quite a different proposition. To 
the reviewer a different thesis seems more tenable: namely, that adherence to 
traditional American policy in the Far East, in the face of Japan’s determination 
to be master there, produced an impasse from which war was the only exit. 
Adherence to traditional policy may er may not have been wise; but in the end 
adhere we did. When war appeared inevitable, Secretary Stimson’s query about 
“how we should maneuver them [the Japs] into the position of firing the first 
shot without allowing too much damage to ourselves”-—an expression which 
Tansill and other critics have pilloried as war-mongering—was natural and 
proper enough. The Japs were in fact the aggressors—they had been so consistently 
since 1931—and public opinion should see them for what they were. The sug- 
gestion, cultivated with relish by Tansill and others, that Roosevelt and his 
advisers deliberately invited the surprise attack at Pearl Harbor seems hardly 
deserving of a serious hearing in court. That the United States was caught off 
guard at Pearl Harbor was the result of culpable blindness running all the way 
down from the White House to an obscure lieutenant on Oahu (with honorable 
exceptions in the middle brackets), but to argue that Roosevelt had the criminal 
stupidity knowingly and intentionally to leave the entire Pacific fleet open to an 
enemy attack which he foresaw is not compatible with the ascription by the 
same critics of Machiavellian cleverness to the war president in other matters. 
The common-sense explanation would appear to be that, though war was known 
to be imminent, all visible indications pointed clearly to its beginning in another 
-theater. No one in a key position had the imagination to see that Japan might 
strike simultaneously at widely separated targets. 

Finally, the fact that a scholar with Professor Tansill’s well-known views on 
American foreign policy was allowed the free run of confidential State Depart- 
ment files should lay at rest the theory that there exists a favored gr&up of 
“court historians” who speak only kind words of Rooseveltian diplomacy. 


University of Buffalo Juzrus W. PRATT 


7 MR. PRESIDENT: THE FIRST PUBLICATION FROM THE PERSONAL 
NY DIARIES, PRIVATE LETTERS, PAPERS AND REVEALING INTER- 
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VIEWS OF HARRY S. TRUMAN, THIRTY-SECOND PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By William Hillman, Pictures by 
Alfred Wagg. (New York: Farrar, Straus and Young. 1952. Pp. 253. $5.00.) 


Ir is difficult to think of a parallel to this book. Presidents of the United 
States are prone to writing memoirs. Such diverse figures as Martin Van Buren 
and Theodore Roosevelt have done so. The latest example is Mr. Hoover. But 
all of these, like the others, wrote when out of office. More or less authorized 
apologias, in and out of office, are not unknown, like Mr. Dexter’s Herbert 
Hoover and American Individualism or The Hoover Administration of Myers 
and Newton. The campaign biography we all know and, when this book was 
published, some keen critics thought that it was a new variant on that old 
genre. But Mr, President is sui generis, 

Formally, the author is Mr, William Flillman, who was granted a series 
of interviews. But the real author is Mr. Truman, who said: “I want the people 
to know the Presidency as I have experienced it and I want them to know me. 
as I am.” “With characteristic candor and directness, the President spoke out 
as no President ever has while in office.” With this judgment of Mr. Hill- 
man’s, the critical reader can easily agree. Mr. Truman, at the moment of 
writing is President of the United States but that has only to a small degree, 
if at all, cramped his style. One can guess, indeed, that there is much more 
that Mr. Truman could say, but one is inclined to suspect that these things 
are not said, not from any passion for discretion but because this is a short 
book. As it is, we learn a great deal and whatever we may think of the pro- 
priety of so public a performance, there can be no doubt of its interest. 

Mr. Truman while he does not tell all, tells us something about nearly every 
aspect of his life and public career. His family, his war service, his business 
career, his political career, his seven years in the White House, his daughter’s 
handling by a music critic, his handling of the critic, the etiquette of the White 
House, the political prophetical talents of Mr. Churchill, music, art, the in- 
justice done by posterity to Uriah the Hittite, all are dealt with. Even if it 
only illustrated the views and personality of a President holding office at one 
of the two or three most critical periods of American history, this book would 
be of absorbing interest. 

It is of more interest than the personal. For Mr. Truman does let the cat 
out of several bags. His account of his relations with Mr. Byrnes has already 
led to a brisk controversial exchange with his former Secretary of State. The 
slow appreciation of the nature of the Russian problem is illustrated. Mr. John 
L. Lewis is put in his place. The tensions of the Berlin air-lift are recorded. | 
Here is richness. 

But in addition to this olla-podrida of great things and small, the book does, 
in fact, live up to its title. For it is about the President who is not quite 
the same person as Harry S. Truman of Independence, Mo. It is about the 
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presidency as much as about the President, Mr. Truman’s predecessor often 
acted on the “l’état cest moi” principle. Mr. Truman is quite as conscious 
of the greatness of his office, but ke can separate himself from his office, 
from both its great problems and its protocol. And the presidency, under Mr. 
Truman, has acquired an existence separate from that of the President or of Mr. 
Truman. 

In short, this very novel book justifies itself. It is not edited; it is hardly 
organized; it is repetitive. (Mr. Hillman candidly describes himself as a 
reporter.) Better editing would have made it a better book but we must take 
the goods the gods provide, hoping that Mr. Truman will get down to his 
memoirs and see that they are a better-organized job than this is. The news- 
paper that enlightened the President on the origins of “Hail to the Chief” 
is published in Dundee, not Perth (Scotland). There are many illustrations, 
many of them irrelevant, many in deplorable technicolor. 


Cambridge University D. W. Brocan 


THE LIFE OF SEBASTIAN LERDO DE TEJADA, 1823-1889: A STUDY 
OF INFLUENCE AND OBSCURITY. By Frank Averill Knapp, Jr. [Uni- 
versity of Texas Institute of Latin-American Studies, Latin-American Studies, 
XIIL] (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1951. Pp. ix, 292. $4.00.) 


SEBASTIÁN Lerdo de Tejada was born on April 24, 1821, of Spanish parents 
in the provincial town of Jalapa. In 1836 he proceeded to Puebla where he began 
a distinguished scholastic career. Five years later he entered the National College 
of San Ildefonso in Mexico City. As early as 1845, when he received a bachelor’s 
degree, he had evidently decided te become “a college professor as well as a 
lawyer.” In that year he was chosen to serve as a substitute for the professor of 
Latin grammar at his alma mater. On October 14, 1851, he was admitted to the 
bar. Meantime he had become an assistant to the rector, Sr. José M. Guzman. 
From 1852 to 1863 Sebastián Lerdo served as the rector of San Ildefonso. His . 
experience in academic circles served as a preparation for his life as a publicist. 

In 1851, when he was appointed fiscal of the supreme court, Sebastián stepped 
into the arena of national politics where Porfirio Díaz was a rising figure. In 
September, 1859, he was appointed Ignacio Comonfort's minister of foreign 
relations, Át a time when congressmen were playing with responsible government, 
Sebastián Lerdo became a deputy. As the minister of relations and government, 
he thwarted an attempt of Napoleon Saborío to solve the impasse with France by 
insisting that a solution would have to be based upon the European intervention 
in Mexico. On March 28, 1865, Lerdo formulated the Republic's foreign policy. 
He instructed Minister Romero that any troops sent by Washington to Mexico 
would have to be accompanied by a guarantee that the United States would not 
threaten the stability of the Mexican regime or the integrity of its territory. With 
regard to the trial of the ill-fated Maximilian, Knapp reasons that Sebastián Lerdo, 
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“the prime minister,” was the decisive force behind the fateful decision of the 
Indian president, Benito Juárez. The document by which Lerdo's political 
designs may best be judged is his convocatoría of August 14, 1867. This electoral 
program is at the same time a critique of the constitution of 1857 and a guide to 
the centralistic political ideas of Sebastián. The flight of the fugitive Juárez 
government from 1863 to 1867 is carefully traced by Knapp. 

Upon the death of Juárez, Lerdo became the chief executive. His role as the 
president of Mexico was largely a continuation of the rule of Juárez. The impasse 
between Mexico on the one hand, and France and England on the other hand, 
remained unbroken; for the Mexicans held that it was concerned with the honor, 
the dignity, and the rights of their nation. Struggles took place about the con- 
struction of railroads in Mexico in which the president tried to adopt a policy 
of Mexico for the Mexicans. He insisted upon the strict interpretation of the 
Laws of Reform. His desire to preserve the freedom of the press encouraged the 
spirit of rebellion and promoted his own downfall. 

Knapp has made careful use of printed papers. His choice of words is not 
always felicitous. Chastened revision would have improved this study. The author's 
extensive research, however, will enable historical writers to modify their views 
on Mexican history after 1851. 


University of Illinois WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON 
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HISTORY AND HUMAN RELATIONS. By Herbert Butterfield, Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge. (New York, Macmillan, 1952, pp. 254, $3.50.) . 
In eight widely ranging and wise essays Professor Butterfield, editor of the Cambridge 
Historical Journal, discusses some of the problems and dilemmas of our .profession. 
Urbanity, gentleness, intelligence shine through his meditations on such diverse topics 
as “The Christian and Historical Study” and “Marxist History.” Whatever his topic, 
his zeal for the understanding which arises out of the search for truth burns bright. 
He sees the tragic element in modern international conflict to be the “situation of 
Hobbesian fear” in which “you yourself vividly feel the terrible fear that you have - 
of the other part, but . . . cannot enter into the other man’s counter-fear.” He asks 
for Christian charity, “self-emptying out,” in human relations and history as he takes 
to task the self-righteous. After viewing the fruitful results of the materialist inter- 
pretation of history, he shows the fallacy in attempting to trace historical change to 
any one cause and points to the danger in any preconceived, inflexible formula. As he 
analyzes “Moral Judgments in History,” he wonders whether any individual is capable 
of rendéring judgment on other sinners. In historical study he believes “nothing really 
matters except live human beings,” and the primary duty is to increase human under- 
standing through “expansion of sympathy.” There is no key to history except through 
personalities which are irreducible things, and these call for “the constant exercise of 

" Christian charity.” To him the Christian attitude of belief in Providence is a basis 
for freedom: “The Christian need put no limits to the Creator’s versatility.” One great 
danger in history, he thinks, 1s the attempt to use it to buttress this or that contem- 
porary opinion; there is wisdom to be gained from history but no lessons. One great 
benefit to be gained from history is the sweeping away of “bad history” of which 
much “exists in the world already.” As he warns of the obvious dangers in “Official 
History,” he points to the specific ways it has been used for political purposes. 
Finally, while he describes the best literary historians, Macaulay for example, as better 
technical historians than most of us would grant, he directs attention to their short- 
comings, their failure to apply to their friends the same standards of criticism they 

` . apply to their enemies. So much of Professor Butterfield’s thought hits at the heart of 
matters that concern us all, that it would be a pleasure to quote at length. The book 
will delight the palate of the connoisseur, and it will be healthy food for the self- 
satisfied graduate student. Boyp C. SHAFER, University of Arkansas 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ARTICLES, DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC, ON COLONIES AND OTHER DEPENDENT TERRITORIES, APEEAR- 
ING IN AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND KINDRED JOURNALS. Volume I, 
THROUGH 1934. Volume II, 1935 THROUGH 1950. Compiled by Lowell Ragatz 
and Janet Evans Ragatz. (Washington, Educational Research Bureau; Ann Arbor, 
Edwards Brothers, 1951, pp. x, 214; viii, 149, $4.50.) The first volume is a reprint 
under the same title as Professor Ragatz’ original compilation for the 1935 annual 
meeting of the Commission internationale d'histoire coloniale. Mrs. Ragatz has now 
carried the work on from 1935 to 1950 in a second volume. Those already familiar 
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with Professor Ragatz’ bibliographical work will look forward to the continuation of 
the series, which he prepared for the same body, of guides to American publications 
on the whole field of colonial history and overseas expansion. There is a real need for 
a manageable guide to the mass of material on colonial questions which has accumu- 
lated in American sociological, economic, and historical journals during the past 
fifteen years. Although the present compilation covers only a relatively small number 
of geographical and similar periodicals, it extends over a wide geographical range, 
including Russia's extra-European possessions, and brings together for the first time a 
considerable mass of fugitive material much of which would ordinarily escape atten- 
tion. An introductory list of the periodicals covered would have been a useful addition, 
as would a rather more liberal use of cross-references. All the same, the reappearance 
- of Professor Ragatz’ work, and Mrs. Ragatz’ extension of it, are to be welcomed. 
W. K. Hancock, University of London 


/ BORDERLANDS OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION: A HISTORY OF EAST CEN- 
TRAL EUROPE. By Oscar Halecki, Professor of Eastern European History, Fordham 
University. (New York, Ronald Press, 1952, pp. xvi, 503, $6.00.) Students of Euro- 
pean history, who have become accustomed to the traditional division of the continent 
into western and eastern Europe, will find it difficult at first to comprehend Professor 
Halecki’s use of the term “East Central Europe.” But they will be grateful to him for 
coining the expression when they realize how appropriately and conveniently this 
term applies to the arca lying between Germany and Russia and extending from 
Finland to Greece. The term was introduced by Professor Halecki only two years ago 
in his book The Limits and Divisions of European History (New York, 1950); the 
present volume will no doubt contribute greatly to its popular acceptance. Equally 
novel to some students of European history will be the idea that Western civilization 
does not stop at the eastern frontiers of Germany but extends to the states of East 
Central Europe. These are the true “borderlands of Western civilization,” according 
to Professor Halecki. In support of his thesis he cites as evidence the influence of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the community of interest between East Central Europe and 
the West during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the effect of the Reformation, 
and the close diplomatic and trade relations which the states of this area have had 
with the West in modern times, Professor Halecki's greatest service, however, lies 
neither in devising new terminology nor in any new conception of the limits of 
Western civilization but rather in drawing the attention of American scholars to a 
vitally significant European area which has hitherto been almost completely neglected 
and therefore generally misunderstood. If today, for example, practically all of East 
Central Europe is behind the “iron curtain,” it is due in part at least to United States 
unfamiliarity with Russia's earlier role in the history of this region. Russia's ambition, 
ever since the time of Peter the Great, has been to gain exclusive control of this terri- 
tory and she has shared it with Germany only with great reluctance. The “impos- 
sibility of agreeing on a lasting division of East Central Europe,” and not “ideological 
differences,” writes Professor Halecki, was the main cause of the Hitler-Stalin rupture. 
Primarily a political history, Professor Halecki’s book will serve as an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of East Central Europe. The reader will be amazed by the 
author’s knowledge of detail, his skill at integration, and the depth of his interpreta- 
tions; all of these give evidence of a lifetime of research and of first-hand acquaintance 
with the area. The book is well organized, it reads easily, and contains an extremely 
useful bibliography of works in English, French, and German. 

CHARLES MorLEY, Ohio State University 
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CASTELLIONIANA: QUATRE ETUDES SUR SÉBASTIEN CASTELLION ET 
L'IDÉE DE LA TOLERANCE. By Roland H. Bainton, Bruno Becker, Marius 
Valkhoff, and Sape van der Woude. (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1951, pp. vi, 111, 6.25 
guilders.) This little book on Castellio, who holds an important place in the long 
struggle for religious toleration and freedom of conscience, has an appropriately inter- 
national character, Printed in the Netherlands, it contains two essays in French, one 
in German, and one in English. The English essay is by Professor Roland H. Bainton 
of Yale, the leading authority in this country on Castellio. It is entitled “Sebastian 
Castellio, Champion of Religious Liberty,” and contains a lucid account of Castellio’s 
life and work. Professor Bainton discusses the prevailing attitude of the sixteenth 
century on the punishment of heretics and dwells particularly on Calvin’s views. It was 
Calvin's act in executing Servetus in 1553 that called forth Castellio’s De Haereticis, 
his most famous protest against intolerance. Professor Bainton, while praising Castellio, 
is always perfectly fair to Calvin, and this is no small achievement. The essay by 
Sape van der Woude, “Gestaltung der Toleranz,” summarizes the development of 
the meaning of the word “tclerance” and the vicissitudes of the spirit of tolerance 
through the ages. His treatment of Castellio is relatively brief. He calls attention to 
intolerant tendencies in modern Catholicism and orthodox Protestantism and con- 
cludes with a plea for the revival of the spirit of tolerance as an indispensable prin- 
ciple in world reconstruction. Marius Valkhoff, in “Sébastien Castellion et Pidée de la 
tolérance au 16e siècle,” disputes the widespread view that intolerance was a common 
error of the sixteenth century and cites Michel de l'Hôpital and Montaigne, alang 
with Castellio, in support of his position. After summarizing Castellio’s work, he 
compares the toleration of these three men. Bruno Becker’s essay, “Un manuscript 
inédit de Castellion,” discusses an unpublished work by Castellio which Becker dis- 
covered at Rotterdam in Latin and French versions. It is an answer to Theodore 
Beza’s answer to the De Haereïicis, and endeavors to prove that heretics may not 
rightfully be punished by the civil authorities. Becker has an interesting discussion 
(pp. 108-109) of the limits of Castellio’s tolerance. Of these four essays, only Professor 
Bainton’s was prepared specifically for this book. The rest were originally addresses 
to various groups, and there is some repetition. Nevertheless, all four of them are 
valuable and interesting. It is hard not to be stirred by the brave words of this six- 
teenth-century fighter for religious freedom, for example the following statement, 
quoted by two of the writers in this book: “To kill a man is not to defend a doctrine. 
tis to kill a man.” WiLLiam GiLBERT, University of Kansas 


HET CALVINISME GEDURENDE ZIJN BLOEITIJD: ZIJN UITBREIDING EN 
CULTUURHISTORISCHE BETEKENIS. Deel II: SCHOTLAND, ENGELAND, 
NOORD-AMERIKA. By 4. 4. Van Schelven. (Amsterdam, W. Ten Have, 1951, 
pp. 423, Ing. £ 12,40, Geb. f. 14,90.) In the year 1942 Professor Van Schelven pub- 
lished a learned and highly illuminating volume dealing with the history of Calvinism 
during its period of greatest success in the city of Geneva and in France. His next 
volume was intended to treat the same subject in the Netherlands and Germany, but 
the author suddenly changed his mind, devoting his second part to the growth of 
Calvinism in Scotland, England, and North America. The next volume is to cover 
events in Bohemia, Hungary, and Poland, while the last will take the place of what 
was meant to have been the second part. Such an ambitious undertaking as this 
project must prove of particular interest to American historians, for the writer throws 
much welcome light upon the development of Puritanism and the Presbyterian 
churches. He is one of the few scholars qualified to speak with authority abouz this 
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highly complicated and controversial subject. Calvinism is seldom correctly interpreted 
_ in the United States and Great Britain. But here we find a work that shows the 
profound insight the author has into the true character of orthodox Calvinism. Á sum- 
mary in the English language would prove helpful to many of our popular professors 
and pastors. The political and economic aspects of Calvinism are discussed with care 
and moderation. Copious footnotes may be found on almost every page, referring to 
both primary and secondary sources. Extremely rare are attempts to distort the exact 
truth for the sake of justifying or glorifying certain practices and doctrines upheld by 
the leading Calvinists. That this author is himself a staunch defender of the great 
Genevan reformer must be granted, and his publisher in Amsterdam is likewise of the 
Reformed persuasion. Nevertheless, the present volume frankly reveals many phases 
of Puritanism that do not merit eulogy. John Knox stands out as a stern and some- 
what intolerant preacher in Scotland, the Presbyterian divines in England appear as 
champions of a narrow-minded theology, and the Congregationalists in New England 
are shown in their true colors. We are not surprised to learn that in 1643 the Presby- 
terians deprived some two thousand pastors of their positions (p. 220), but we also 
find that the Calvinists in New England made a great contribution to democratic 
principles. Particularly valuable is the appraisal of Calvin's economic theories. The 
author indicates how Max Weber's thesis is often misunderstood by unreasonable 
critics. He concludes correctly that Weber himself failed to analyze properly the 
economic aspects of orthodox Calvinism, while the great majority of his opponents 
err in other directions. His reference to Benjamin Franklin clearly reveals the weak- 
ness in Weber's arguments and the ignorance of those who still see in Calvinism an 
ally of nascent capitalism (pp. 276-81). Even more interesting is the manner in which 
the misleading conclusions of Professor T. J. Wertenbaker have been refuted. The 
English settlers had not come to America, so reasoned Wertenbaker, to seek religious 
liberty but to improve their economic condition. He quoted one leader as saying, “Our 
main end was to catch fish.” True, such a statement was made, but the conclusions 
reached by many American historians in recent times are very disappointing (see 
pp. 361-73). ALBERT Hyma, University of Michigan 


VOYAGES OF ALVARO DE SAAVEDRA CERÓN, 1527-1529. By lone Stuessy 
Wright. [University of Miami Hispanic-American Studies, No. 11.] (Coral Gables, 
Fla., University of Miami Press, 1951, pp. 127.) This is the story. of the first crossing 
of the Pacific “made from American shores, in American-built ships, manned by 
crews recruited in the New World.” The Saavedra expedition grew out of the larger 
story of Spanish-Portuguese competition for the Spice Island trade. For Spain, the 
Cape Horn route to the Indies, opened by Magellan and Loaysa, was costly. And the 
hoped-for strait through continental America had not been discovered. Emperor 
Charles, therefore, directed Hernán Cortés to organize the search for a new trans- 
Pacific route to the Moluccas, using New Spain as a base of operations. The resulting 
Saavedra voyages did, indeed, reach their goal in the East Indies, but then failed in 
the effort to return to America. Despite the disappointing immediate and practical 
results of the expedition, Saavedra had contributed knowledge and experience toward 
the establishment of the eventual route of the Manilla Galleon. In any case, as the 
author points out, the story of adventure, courage, and devotion is worth telling. 

James S. CUNNINGHAM, Washington, D.C. 


WEST AFRICAN EXPLORERS. Selections Chosen and Edited by C. Howard. With 
an Introduction by J. H. Plumb. [World's Classics, No. 523.] (New York, Oxford 
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University Press, 1951, pp. ix, 598, $2.00.) A natural outgrowth of the new interest in 
contemporary Africa has been a revival of interest in the-colorful and once popular 
narratives of the explorers who first penetrated the continent's forbidding interior. 
West African Explorers is a wellarranged compilation of selections from sixteen travel 
books beginning with Richard Jobson's account of “the golden trade” and the people 
he saw on the Gambia River in 1620, and ending with Mary Kingsley's observations 
on her journey up the Ogowé River in 1893. Although these explorers knew little 
about African customs and institutions, their narratives are full of human interest, 
and some of their observations show considerable detachment and insight. An im- 
portant part of the book is built around the story of efforts to solve the mystery of 
the Niger River. Did it flow west to the Atlantic, east to the Nile, or evaporate in a 
vast lake in Central Africa? C. Howard, in choosing and editing the selections, has 
included extensive excerpts from the celebrated Niger explorers, Mungo Park and 
Richard Lander. A valuable and readable introductory essay by J. H. Plumb sum- 
marizes the history of these three centuries of exploration. However, Plumb's analysis 
of the motives behind the exploration movement contains certain generalizations with 
which readers may disagree. Vernon McKay, Washington, D.C. 


THE PEACE OF PARIS, 1763. By Zenab Esmat Rashed, Lecturer in Modern History, 
Ibrahim Pasha University, Cairo. With a Foreword by Mark A. Thomson, Professor 
of Modern History, University of Liverpool. (Liverpool, University Press, 1951, 
pp. xi, 270, 15s.) The enlargement of aims and objectives which has so often marked 
the course of great wars has been a cause of prolonging their duration. A good ex- 
ample is to be found in the Seven Years’ War. The original dispute between France 
and Great Britain over territory in North America was decided by the British con- 
quest of Canada in 1759-60, yet hostilities continued for more than two years longer, 
The British appetite for conquests grew with what it fed on, and the amazing series 
of British victories delayed the making of peace. In the midst of the war Josiah 
Tucker, celebrated pamphleteer and publicist in his own day and no mean observer 
of current phenomena and trends, said that he looked upon the British people as 
“frantic with military glory and therefore no more to be argued with than a person 
in a raving fit of a high fever.” The making of the treaty which ended the Seven 
Years’ War and the negotiations that preceded it have not, of course, escaped the 
attention of historians, but the story as a whole has not hitherto been told in detail 
by any of them—British, French, or Spanish. It remained for an Egyptian graduate 
student at the University of Liverpool to undertake this difficult and complicated 
enterprise. Dr. Rashed’s original purpose was to elucidate the most neglected stage 
of the negotiations, those carried on in 1762 through the Sardinian envoys in London 
and Paris, but she found it necessary to go back to the earlier attempts to reach a 
settlement. By “The Peace of Paris” she means “that long drawn-out diplomatic 
struggle which agitated the different countries of Europe and in particular England, 
France and Spain from the end of 1759 until February, 1763, when the definitive 
treaty was signed and put an end to the war between England, France, Spain and 
Portugal.” An introductory chapter on war aims is followed by a study of negotiations 
through 1761, and this in turn by a careful examination of those of 1762. The volume 
closes with a brief chapter on the definitive treaty and a conclusion. Two important 
documents are printed in apoendixes—the French text of the definitive treaty and 
the little-known instructions (in Spanish) to the marquis de Grimaldi, Charles III’s 
ambassador to France. The latter are important for the light they throw on Spanish 
policy on the eve of the formation of the Family Compact of 1761. Among the sub- 
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jects on which Dr. Rashed's opinions will probably have influence are the respon- 
sibility for the: prolongation of the war, the policy of Spain, and the motives under- 
lying the Family Compact. The author is not pro-British, pro-French, or pro-Spanish— 
which is as it should be. Her work could have been improved considerably from the 
standpoint of literary presentation, but it is a creditable historical contribution. In 
the foreword Professor Mark Thomson, under whose guidance Dr. Rashed’s work 
was carried on at Liverpool, says correctly that she has shed new light on many points. 
ROBERT LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER, Columbia University 
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L. F. Ricrarpson. Is It Possible to Prove Any General Statements about Historical Fact? British 
Jour. Sociol., Mar., 1952. 

THEODORE AA Der Typus in der Geschichtswissenschatt. Studium Generale, May, 1952. 

F. Hampi, Grundsätzliches zum Werke Arnold J. Toynbees. Hist, Zeitsch., June, 1952. 

Lewis W. Sprrz. Leibniz's Significance for Historiography. Jour. Hist. Ideas, June, 1952. 

Leonarp KrieGER. The Intellectuals and Europeán Society. Pol. Sci. Quar., June, 1952. 

ARTHUR SPIETHOFF. The “Historical” Character of Economic Theories. Jour, Ec. Hist., Spring, 
1952. 

Epwarp W. Bennerr. History and Science. Social Sci., June, 1952. 

MARSHALL Cracerr. Teaching the History of Science: History of Science Instruction at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Isis, Apr., 1952. 

Owser Temkin. The Elusiveness of Paracelsus. Bull, Hist. of Medicine, May-June, 1952. 

G. Decroors. Erasmus en de Rederijkers van de xvi® eeuw (vervolg). Rev. belge de philol. et 
d'hist., XXIX, no. 4, 1951. 

Cyriz O'DonNELzL. Origins of the Corporate Executive. Bull. Business Hist. Soc., June, 1952. 

C. J. Merpincer. Civil Engineering through the Ages. Military Engineer, Jan.—Feb., Mar.—Apr., 
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Saro W. Baron. Aspects of the Jewish Communal Crisis in 1848. Jewish Social Stud., Apr., 1952. 

SAMUEL Bernstein. The First International and the Great Powers, Sci. and Soc., Summer, 1952. 

G. P. Goocx. Bismarck's Legacy. For. Affairs, July, 1952. 

Joan H. WiLLiams. End of the Marshall Plan. Ibid, 

RopERICH VON UNGERN-STERNBERG. Die Wanderzüge der Westeuropäer nach dem zweiten Welt- 
krieg. Jahrb. f. Nationalökonomie u. Stat., May, 1952. 


Ancient History 
T. Robert S. Broughton* 


LATER DYNASTIES OF EGYPT. By Lieut.-Colonel P. G. Elgood, C.M.G. (Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell; New York, Macmillan, 1951, pp. vii, 154, $3.00.) This work is not a 
scholarly book but an attempt by the late author to “interest the general reader in the 
ruling personalities in Egypt during a period when the fate of that country was as 
intertwined with that of its neighbouring states as it is in modern days.” The volume 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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begins with the Twentieth Dynasty and closes with the conquest by Alexander the 
Great. While this thousand-year period cannot be adequately treated within the 
limitations of 150 pages, Colonel Elgood has performed a useful service, for he has 
utilized a considerable number of recent books and articles—he makes no pretense of 
controlling the original sources—in order to weave together an up-to-date account in 
English of the declining centuries of Egyptian history. In accordance with his ex- 
pressed purpose, the author's emphasis is on the personalities of the pharaohs, each of 
whom is named and listed with the others of his dynasty and placed much too 
precisely in time, considering the admittedly tentative character of the chronology. 
We know next to nothing about most of these Egyptain kings, and it seems to the 
reviewer that Elgood's characterizations of some of them are scarcely justified by the 
meager and often unreliable accounts upon which he has to depend. But he also 
goes astray where the facts are not so rare; his treatment of Ramses III surely does 
less than justice to “one of the most illustrious Pharaohs.” It is astonishing to find in 
his account of the tomb robberies of the Twentieth Dynasty at least the implication 
of an uncritical acceptance of the famous but fictional curse allegedly designed to 
protect the ancient tombs. While the author presents at the end of the book a good 
but “selective” bibliography of the historical literature, it is obvious that he leans 
rather too heavily on the classical scurces. This is quite understandable, in view of the 
paucity of native records and of the fact that some of the classical writers could have 
had first-hand knowledge of certain of the events related. Biased and unreliable 
classical sources must nevertheless be constantly checked against the equally biased and 
unreliable Egyptian records if even a modicum of truth is to be gained. A better use 
of the available literature should have enabled Elgood to avoid making “Tanis ... 
the most commodious and safest anchorage in the Eastern Mediterranean” (p. 29) 
or placing Semnah “midway between the second and third cataract” (p. 51), to 
mention but two of the numerous errors in the volume. The serious student of 
ancient Egypt will find Elgood’s book readable and interesting but not an authority 
to be confidently quoted. The stimulus to further reading which it will undoubtedly 
supply can best be followed up in Drioton-Vandier, L'Egypte (3d ed., Paris, 1952), 
which is now by far the best history of Egypt, with complete and strictly up-to-cate 
bibliographies as well as detailed discussions of our state of knowledge of all periods 
of Egyptian history. KerrH C. Seve, University of Chicago 
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Paris, Ibid. 

RUDOLPH ARBESMANN, O.S.A. Fasting and Prophecy in Pagan and Christian Antiquity. Traditio, 
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ERNEST STEIN. Introduction à l'histoire et aux institutions byzantines. Ibid. 
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M. E. L. Marzowan. The Excavations at Nimrud (Kalhu), 1951. Iraq, Spring, 1952. 
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Kari Lenman. Samothrace: Fifth Preliminary Report. Hesperia, Jan., 1951. 
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J. VERMASEREN. La “Venus” de Wessem, Laromus, Jan., 1952. 

M. Rewnarp. Attis funéraires de Toulouse. Ibid. 

P. ORLANDINI. Avanzi romani di Predore (Lago d'Iseo). Rendiconti Accad. naz. Lincei, VIL, 
fasc. 1-2, Jan., 1952. 

U. MONNERET DE VILLArD. Sul palazzo di Theoderico a Galeata. Ibid. 


INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI 


D. J. Wiseman. A New Stela of ASSur-Nasir-Pal II. Iraq, Spring, 1952. 

Id. An Esarhaddon Cylinder from Nimrud. Ikid. 

Id, The Nimrud Tablets, 1951. Ibid. 

P. Mericer. Bilancio della prima metà della bilingue eteo-cananea di Karatepe e le isc-izioni 
di Boybeypinari. deme, May, 1951. 

Frances W. Scuent. On an Inscription fram Phistyon in Aetolia (SB Berlin, 1936, 367 ff... 
Am. Jour. Archacol., Jan., 1952. 

G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI. La Defixio Osca di Tiriolo, Archivio stor. per la Calabria e la Lucaniz, 
XX, fasc. 1-4, 1951. 

J. Coury. Restitution de l'inscription des sévirs de Lanuvium au Vatican. Rev. philol., LXXVII, 
fasc. 2, 1951. 
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L. Roserr. Note sur une inscription du Serapeum, Soc. royale archéol, Alexandrie, Bull. no. 39, 
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P. M. Frazer. An inscription from Euesperides. Ibid. 

Winezm Dericns. Eine Spottmünze auf Kaiser Commodus, Rhein. Mus., XCV, no, 1, 1952. 
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Ibid. 
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G. TEMPLEMAN. Edward HI and the Beginnings of the Hundred Years War. Trans. Royal Hist. 
Soc., 5th Ser., I, 1952. 

Pierre ChapLals, Règlement des conflits internationaux franco-anglais au x1v® siècle (1293- 
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N. RuBINsTEI¡N. Florence and the Despots: Some Aspects of Florentine Diplomacy in the 
Fourteenth Century. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 5th Ser., IL 1952, 
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BYZANTIUM AND THE CRUSADES 


W. Ensscix. Papst Johannes I. als Gesandter Theoderichs des Grossen bei Kaiser Justinos I. 
Byzantinische Zeitsch., XLIV, Heft 1-2, 1951. 

G. Soyrer. Die Glaubwürdigkeit des Geschichtschreibers Prokopios von Kaisareia. Ibid. 
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ECONOMIC AND LEGAL 


RENÉE DoEHAERD, Les reformes monétaires carolingiennes. Annales (Paris), Jan.—Mar., 1952. 
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Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., sth Ser., IL 1952. 
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S. J. Fockema ÁNDREAE. Embanking and Drainage Authorities in the Netherlands during the 
Middle Ages. Speculum, Apr., 1952. 
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ScHAFER WizLiAMs. Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Canon Law. Speculum, Apr., 1952. 

T. F. T. PLucknerr. State Trials under Richard II. Trans, Royal Hist, Soc., sth Ser., II, 1952. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND T'HEOLOGICAL 


Yves Renovar. Histoire ecclesiastique du moyen âge (3% et dernière partie). Rev. hist, Jan. 
1952. 

JarosLav PELIKAN. The Eschatology of Tertullian. Church Hist., June, 1952. 

F. Epwarp Cranz, St, Augustine's City of God in English Translation and Commentary [review 
article]. Speculum, Apr., 1952. 

M. VERHEIJEN. Autour de la règle de S. Augustin. Trierer theologische Zeitsch., Nov., 1951. 

"Teresa Harr. Nicephorus Gregoras: Historian of the Hesychast Controversy. Jour. Eccles. Hist., 
July-Oct., 1951. ; 

Epwarp HAGEMANN. The Council of Chalcedon, a.D. 451-1951. Hist. Bull., May, 1952. 

D. J. V. Fisser. The Church in England between the Death of Bede and the Danish Invasions. 
Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., sth Ser., H, 1952. 
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LAWRENCE S. THomrson, À Cursory Survey of Maledictions. Bull, New York Pub. Lib., Feb., 
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Exicius M. BurrarrT. The Apologeticus of Arno of Reichersberg. Franciscan Stud., Sept-Dec., 
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1d. The Earliest Translation of Damascene’s De Orthodoxa Fide I, 1-8. Ibid. 

Ray C. Perry. Social Responsibility and the Late Medieval Mystics. Church Hist., Mar., 1952. 

P. GLORIEUX. L’activité littéraire de Gerson à Lyon. Correspondance inédite avec la Grande- 
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José ZunzunEcut. Concilios y sínodos medievales españoles. Hispania sacra, Jan., 1951. 

Henry A. DeWinb, “Anabaptism” and Italy. Caurch Hist., Mar., 1952. 
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B. BiscHorr. Das griechische Element in der abendlándischén Bildung des Mittelalters. Byzantin- 
ische Zeitsch., XLIV, Heft 1-2, 1951. 

NicwoLas Lapomersky. The Influence of Basilian Greek Monasticism on the Cultural Life of 
Southern Italy. Unitas, Oct., 1951. 

Hans Baron. The Scribe of the Newberry Gellius of 1445: A Supplementary Note. Stud. Philol., 
Apr., 1952 [original article on Aulus Gellius in the Renaissance and a manuscript from the 
School of Guarino, ¿bid., Apr., 1951]. 

R. lowarius Burns, Aquinas: Mediaeval Historian. Hist. Bull., Jan., 1952. 

W. HL Hay. Nicolaus Cusanus: The Structure of His Philosophy. Philos. Rev., Jan., 1952. 

ALLAN Wourer. Duns Scotus on the Necessity of Revealed Knowledge. Franciscan Stud., Sept. 
Dec., 1951. 

PHiLorHeus BOEHNER. The Relative Date of Ockham’s Commentary on the Sentences. Ibid. 

Inor Ševčenko. The Imprisonment of Manuel Moschopulos in the Year 1305 or 1306. Speculum, 
Apr., 1952. 

Curt F. BúmLer. The Fasciculus Temporum and Morgan Manuscript 801. Ibid. 

Dayton Pizzres. Petrarch’s Doctrine cf Meditation. Vanderbilt Stud, in the Humanities, 1, 1951. 

Id. Ferguson’s History of the Periodic Conception of the Renaissance. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr., 
1952. 

Fenix GILBERT. Machiavelli’s Virtù. Renaissance News, Winter, 1951. 


LITERATURE AND Fine ARTS 


Maurice Densovinie. Un mystérieux ami de Marbode: le “redoutable poète” Gautier. Moyen 
Âge, nos. 3-4, 1951. 

RicHarD DoneY. A Source for One of the Carmina Burana. Speculum, Apr., 1952. 

A. M. SCHNEIDER, Sophienxirche und Sultansmoschee. Byzantinische Zeitsch., XLIV, Heft 1-2, 


1951. 
Lucien Dozois. La Basilique du Saint-Sépulcre. Rev. de "Univ. d'Ottawa, Jan —Mar., 1952. 


Modern European History 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
Leland H. Carlson? 


A BREVIATE OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, 1917-1939. By P. Ford, Professor 
of Economics, and G. Ford, University College, Southampton. (Oxford, Basil Black- 
well; New York, Macmillan, 195x, pp. xlviii, 571, $8.50.) Like Hansard, who a cen- 
tury ago issued a Catalogue and Breviate of Parliamentary Papers “so that the 
enquirer will have before his eye the whole of any subject that has been treated on,” 
the Fords have sought to aid the researcher to make his way through the mass of 
modern materials. Of the ten thousand parliamentary documents for 1917-1939 this 
guide gives perspective over the twelve hundred that deal with industrial and sccial 
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problems. The task presented considerable difficulties. Until 1921 the Parliamentary 
Papers included nearly all documents important for the making of policy, but since 
that date a class of nonparliamentary papers has been issued by departments that 
were really important in policy-making and in the earlier period would normally 
have been in the regular command series. The investigator is confronted by two sets 
of papers and catalogues. In this volume, however, both have been drawn upon to 
provide the more complete direction. In order to show the evolution of policy the 
documents have been arranged chronologically within the subject. For each report 
there is given the date of appointment of the committee, the signatories, the extent, 
and a summary of the argument. Where differences of view appeared or minority 
reports were submitted, these have been given, too. From it all one gains the impres- 
sion of the rapid expansion of state activity. Everywhere the recommendation is for 
government intervention. Not only is it a case of “There ought to be a law,” but the 
state is expected to do something, and it has usually obliged. Once Beatrice Webb 
rather pessimistically said that it required thirty years for a reform to travel from 
royal commission to statute book. While this can still be true, as in the case of the 
nationalization of the coal industry, these documents emphasize the speed with 
which the implementation has often been effected. 
CARL F. Brann, Stanford University 
ROYAL MAIL: THE STORY OF THE POSTS IN ENGLAND FROM THE TIME 
OF EDWARD IV TO THE PRESENT DAY. By F. George Kay, Fellow. of the 
Royal Society of Arts. (New York, Macmillan, 1951, pp. ix, 198, $4.50.) The first 
four chapters of this volume furnish a connected account of the British postal “story” 
to the Act of 1711. Witherings, who reorganized the postal routes in the 1630's, is 
given too much acclaim, fcr his control lasted only two years. The map of his routes 
(p. 23) seems too detailed for his time, and is contradicted (p. 36) when the author 
brings places like Sheffield, Derby, Lincoln, and Coventry into the postal network 
half a century later. With the end of the fourth chapter an orderly history of the 
Post Office is succeeded by an account that is scrappy, largely the story of current 
practices with some reference to the background. Men like Allen, Palmer, and Heaton 
are slighted, though they deserve as much attention at least as Witherings. Dockwra, 
the creator of the penny post of 1680, is made to migrate to New Jersey (p.38) 
where he became a “guiding force” in the “efficient New Jersey Postal service.” 
Dockwra owned land in New Jersey at one time, but lived and died in London. 
The author seems to confuse stage coaches with mail coaches (p.55). Rowland Hill 
receives full attention, but there is evidence in plenty to belie the statement that he 
never hesitated to acknowledge help in his reforms (p.106). The Cunard ship was 
the Acadia, not the Arcadia (p.101). The “milestones in Postal History” (pp. 180-84) 
include some inaccurate guides along the postal highway. The year 1598 was not 
of particular importance for settling the main postal routes. The Admiralty did not 
“take over the organisation” of the mail packets in 1837; it took over the “opera- 
tion” of the remaining oversea packets in that year. The important Falmouth services 
were under the Admiralty from 1823. The first Post Office telephone exchange was 
not in London in 1902 but in Swansea in 1881. Important “milestones” that are 
missing include the transfer of the National Telephone Company, the beginning of 
the imperial penny post, the use of the all-up imperial airmail. The list of post- 
masters general also needs correction. Arlington, who held the office for life (p. 33), 
died in 1685. The earl of Rochester’s term, therefore, began in that year. The earl of 
Carysfoot should be the earl of Carysford. The volume is the work of an amateur 
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in the field of postal history. The account of recent practices is presented interest- 
ingly but is badly balanced. Why should twelve pages, for instance, be given to the 
iracing of offenders by the Investigation Branch and only four pages to airmail? 
The book has an interesting collection of illustrations, especially the delightful end- 
paper reproduction of St. Martin’s in the days of the mail coaches, but its value as 
history is slight. Howard Rosinson, Oberlin College 


JOHN ROBERT GODLEY OF CANTERBURY (NEW ZEALAND). By C. E. Car- 
rington, Christ Church, Oxford. (New York, Cambridge University Press, 1050, pp. 
xv, 251, $5.25.) John Robert Godley was an able and zealous colonial reformer who 
as the founder of the Canterbury province of New Zealand erected for himself an 
enduring monument. Although he spent barely three years, 1849-1852, in that settle- 
ment he rendered it such great services it is quite proper and fitting to attach its 
name to his in the title of this book. Godley’s activities were restricted because of 
poor health, and he died at the age of forty-seven. Still, John Robert Godley exerted 
much influence upon British imperial administration and imperial policies. An ardent 
promoter of emigration, colonization, and colonial self government, he had faith in 
the future of the new Englands beyond the sea of which his own creation, Canter- 
bury, was among the most successful. He was inspired by—arid for a while worked 
with—E, G. Wakefield, but soon found that he had to break with that egocentric and 
arrogant promoter. More benefit and lasting results were achieved through Godley’s 
association with Lord Lyttelton, W. E. Gladstone, and Sir Charles Adderley. God- 
ley’s Letters from America (London, 1844) contain valuable information and inter- 
esting observations on life in Canada and the United States in the early 1840's. As a 
leader writer for the Morning Chronicle Godley influenced British opinion on the 
colonies. And as assistant undersecretary in the war office he helped to promote the 
policy that the self-governing colonies should assume responsibility for their local 
defense. Mr. Carrington has had access to several collections of private papers 
hitherto little used or not used at all by historians. He throws new light on a periad 
of British imperial history in which much basic research needs to be done, and he 
helps to correct prevalent misconceptions concerning such topics as colonial defense 
and the attitude of leading British statesmen toward the colonies. To the author the 
writing of this book was a labor of love by one born in New Zealand and anxious 
to have the centennial of the founding of Canterbury properly celebrated. Had he 
not been so much in a hurry, he might have used Godley’s editorials in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, and material concerning Godley in the Gladstone papers and at the 
Public Record Office more exhaustively. Still, Mr. Carrington has written a good 
book which will be found useful by all students of British Empire history. 

PAuL KNAPLOND, University of Wisconsin 


ARCHIVES YEAR BOOK FOR SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY, 14th Year (1951), 
Volume II. Edited by Coenraad Beyers, et al. (Cape Town, Cape Times for Govern- 
ment Printer, 1951, pp. 454.) A happy broadening of the definition of “archival” has 
resulted since 1938 in the publication by the Union archives of excellent monographic 
material which has been archival only in being based largely upon such material. The 
two volumes for 1951 continue the tradition, with the second composed of four very 
good monographs. (Volume I [T. S. von Rooyen, Die Verhoudinge tussen die Boere, 
Engelse en Naturelle in die Geskiedenis van die Oos-Transvaal tot 1882] is not in- 
cluded in this review.) Professor Michael Roberts of Rhodes University contributes 
a tour de force of historical method in his “Lord Charles Somerset and the ‘Beaufort 
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Influence” The supposed influence protecting Lord Charles is analyzed and swept 
away. The M.A. thesis of Mr. Mele van Niekerk of the University of Pretoria, “Adolf 
Schiel en die Duitse Kommando,” looks in detail at one of the “foreign legions” 
enlisted on the Boer side in the South African War, 1899-1902. Left unanswered is 
the tantalizing question as to the reaction of Whitehall and the Wilhelmstrasse to its 
activities. The study has merit in showing the “international” elements in the Boer 
forces. Professor Lindsav Young of the University of Natal in “The Native Policy of 
Benjamin Pine in Natal, 1880-1885” describes the inevitable conflict between vigorous 
colonial administrators with hazy divisions of authority as here personified by 
Lieutenant Governor Pine and the redoubtable Theophilus Shepstone. How religion, 
politics, and water can mix is told by P. J. Rossouw in his M.A. thesis at the University 
of Stellenbosch, “Die Arbeidskolonie Kakamas.” This Cape Colony sociological ex- 
periment under the direction of the Dutch Reformed Church is carefully recounted, 
although omitted are some criticisms of its theocratic-paternalistic aspects. The Union 
* archives directorate can again congratulate itself on the selection of these monographs, 
whose value in three instances is increased by including bibliographies and workable 
indexes. Cou Ruys Lover, University of Southern California 
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KRISHNA C. AGGARWALA. The Development of the Social Security Services in the United King- 
dom. India Quar., Jan-Mar., 1952. 

RoBeErT G. ALBION. The Timber Problem of the Royal Navy, 1652-1862. Mariner's Mirror, Feb., 
1952. 

ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE. Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke. Philol. Quar., Jan., 1952. 

Ricuarp D. Artick., Nineteenth Century English Periodicals. Newberry Lib. Bull., May, 1952. 

K. R. Anprews. New Light on Hakluyt, Mariner's Mirror, Oct., 1951. 

Herman Aususer. William Cobbett and Malthusianism. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr., 1952. 

F. C. C. Bazrour. The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Ouar, Rev., Apr., 1952. 

G. A. Battarp, The Fighting Ship from 1860 to 1890. Mariner’s Mirror, Feb., 1952. 

Orravio Bart. Il problema siculo-napoletano nella politica britannica dalla fine della mediazione 
di Lord Minto all’ inizio della mediazione di Sir William bas (aprile-novembre 1848). 
Rio. stor. ital., fasc. 3, 1951. 

Sir EveLyN Barne. Problems of the High Commission Territories. Internat. Affairs, Apr., 1952. 

D. M. Barrarr. Correspondence of Thomas Burgess, Bishop of Salisbury [1756-1837]. Bodleian 
Lib. Rec., Dec., 1951. 

Id. The Library of John Selden and Its Later History. Ibid. 

Joun Bastin. Federation and Western Australia. Hist. Stud., Nov., 1951. 

R. B. Becxerr, Constable's Honeymoon. Connoisseur, Apr., 1952. 

J. R. Beresrorp. The Churchwarden’s Accounts of Holy Trinity, Chester, 1532-1633. Jour. 
Chester and North Wales Architectural, Archaeol. and Historic Soc., 1951. 

Louis BLaNcHarD. L'évolution de la notion de bien public dans la pensée d'Edmund Burke. 
Rev. d' hist. éc. et sociale, no. 4, 1951. 

W. J. Brown. Dr. Rowland Taylor of Rothbury. Proc. Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, I, no. 2, 1951. 

R. Sruarr Bruce. Shelland and the Dutch War, 1781. Mariner’s Mirror, Oct., 1951. 

Jonn E. Brusx. The Iron and Steel Industry in India. Geog. Rev., Jan., 1952. 

K, BuckLeY. The Records of the Irish Land Commission as a Source of Historical Evidence, Irish 
Hist. Stud., Mar., 1952. 

R. V. H. Burne. Chester Cathedral in the Reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. Jour. Chester and 
North Wales Architectural, Archaeol. and Historic Society, 1951. 

Id. The Rape of the Cathedral Lands, Ibid. 

ALEXANDRE CHABERT, Aux sources du socialisme anglais, un pre-marxiste méconnu: Charles Hall. 
Rev. d' hist. éc. et sociale, no. 4, 1951. 

J. D. Cusmpsrs, The Memoir of.a Nottingham Lace Merchant: William Cripps, 1798-1884. 
Bull. Business Hist. Soc., June, 1950. 
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NANDALAL Cuatreryi. Clive’s Dispute with Mr. George Gray regarding the Confinement of 
Ramnaut Dass, Jour. Indian Hist., Dec., 2951. 

B. CHenc. The Anglo-Iranian Dispute. World Affairs, Oct., 1951. 

ALLEN G. CHESTER and M. A. Suaaser. English Language and Literature [bibliography of 
research for 1951]. PMLA, Apr., 1952. 

Seán Ó. COINDEALBHÁIN. The United Irishmen in Cork County. Jour. Cork Hist. and Archaeol. 
Soc., Jan.—June, 1951. 

Jonn T. Cocins. Dermod Moyle McCarthy of Carbery. 1b:d. 

G. M. Craic. British Travellers in Upper Canada, 1815-1837. Ontario Hist., Oct., 1951. 

HARDIN CRAIG, Jr. Peter Puget: An Active and Zealous Officer. Mariner’s Mirror, Feb., 1952. 

Maurice Craic. Eighteenth-Century Irish Bookbindings. Burlington Mag., May, 1952. 

Goprrey Davies. The Dating of a Royalist Letter in 1659. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr., 1952. 

K. G. Davies. Joint Stock Investment in the Later Seventeenth Century. Ec. History Rev., IV, 
no. 3, 1952. 

D. J. Davis. The English Hedge. Geog. Mag., Nov., 1951. 

GEORSE WINGFIELD DicBY. Some Important English Tapestries Exhibited at Birmingham in 
1951. Connoisseur, APr., 1952. 

ETHEL Drus. A Report on the Papers of Joseph Chamberlain, relating to the Jameson Raid and 
the Inquiry. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, May, 1952. 

THomas DUNBABIN. How British Columbia Nearly Became a Colony of Australia. British Colum- 
bia Hist. Quar., Jan—Apr., 1952. | 

Irvin EHRENPREIS. Swift on Liberty. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr., 1952. 

Id. Swifts History of England. Jour. Eng. and Germanic Philol., Apr., 1952. 

GWENLLIAN Evans. Farm Servants’ Unions in Aberdeenshire from 1870-1900. Scottish Hist. Rev., 
AJr., 1952. 

Davin M. L. Farr. Sir John Rose and Imperial Relations: An Episode in Gladstone’s First Ad- 
ministration. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar., 1952. 

Patrick A. FAULKNER. Nottingham House: John Thorpe and His Relation to Kensington Palace. 
Archaeol. Jour., 1950. 

H. S. Ferns, Beginnings. of British Investment in Argentina. Ec. History Rev., IV, no. 3. 1952. 

Fifty Years of a British African Society. African Affairs, July, 1951. 

Harris FLercHEr, Milton's E Nostro Suburbano. Jour. Eng. and Germanic Philol., Apr., 1952. 

GeorGE A. Foore. Sir Humphrey Davy and His Audience at the Royal Institution. Isis, Apr., 
1952. ; 

Hucn GAITSKELL. The Sterling Area. Internat. Affairs, Apr., 1952. 

ARTHUR GARDNER. Hair and Head-Dress, 1c50-1600 [with 182 illustrations]. Jour. British 
Archaeol. Assoc., 1950. 

PETER Gors. Robert Owen as a Businessman. Bull. Business Hist. Soc., Sept., 1951. 

W. R. Gramam. Sir Richard Cartwright, Wilfrid Laurier, and Liberal Party Trade Policy, 1887. 
Can. Hist, Rev., Mar., 1952. 

MARGARET GRIFFITH. À Short Guide to the Public Record Office of Ireland. Irish Hist. Stud., 
Mar., 1952. 

W. E. Grirrirus. Early Settlements in Caernarvonshire. Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1950. 

GEOFFREY Gricson. Six Parishes in Cornwall. Geog. Mag., Dec., 1951. 

Loro Harey. A Turning Point in Colcnial Rule Internat. Affairs, Apr., 1952. 

Frep Coyne HamiL, Colonel Talbot and the Early History of London. Ontario Hist., Oct., 1951. 

J. D. HarcrEaves. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 1902-1952. History Today, Apr., 1952. 

E. J. Hosssawn. The Machine Breakers. Past and Present, Feb., 1952. 

Huserr H. HoerrryE. Benjamin Disraeli's Letters to Robert Carter. Philol. Quar., Jan., 1952. 

GERTRUDE Huenns. A Proteus in Religion [John Simpson, Millenarian, fl. 1649]. Hist. Stud., 
Nov., 1951. 

Epwarp HucHes. The Prefessions in the Eighteenth Century. Durham Univ. Jour., Mar., 1952. 

J. L. J. Hucues, The Chief Secretaries in Ireland, 1566-1927. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar., 1952. 

Brian INGLIs. O'Connell and the Irish Press, 1800-42, Ibid. 

Jean Jacquor. Sir Charles Cavendish and His Learned Friends. Ann. of Science, Mar. 28, 1952. 

Thomas GARNER JAMES. Portsmouth, Britannia's Sally Port. Nat. Geog. Mag., Apr., 1952. 

Tuomas P. Jenkin. The British General Election of 1951. Western Pol. Quar., Mar., 1952. 
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B. L. C. Jounson. The Foley Partnerships: The Iron Industry at the End of the Charcoal Era. 
Ec. History Rev., TV, no. 3, 1952. 

D. H. N. Jonnson. The Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case. Internat. and Comparative Law Quar., 
Apr., 1952. 

T. I. Jerrrey Jones. The Parish Vestries and the Problem of Poverty. Bell. Board of Celtic Stud., 
Nov., 1951. 

JosepH Kerman. Master Alfonso and the English Madrigal. Musical Quar., Apr., 1952. 

RusseLL Kirk. Burke and the Principle of Order. Sewanee Rev., Spring, 1952. 

Tuomas S. Kun. Robert Boyle and Structural Chemistry in the Seventeenth Century. Isis; Apr., 
1952. 

H. Avan Lioyp. The British Clockmakers’ Heritage. Connoisseur, May, 1952. 

K. S. Lomax. The Demand for Coal in Great Britain. Oxford Ec, Papers, Feb., 1952. 

Epwarp E, MaLoNE. Spiritual Martyrs and Irish Monks. 4m. Benedictine Rev., Winter, 1951. 

W. H. Marwick. A Bibliography of Works on Scottish Economic History Published during the 
Last Twenty Years. Ec. History Rev., IV, no. 3, 1952. 

Hary P, Mean. Description of Royal and Signal Colours, etc. (1702 to 1837). I. Mariner's 
Mirror, Feb,, 1952. 

W. N. MebLicorr, Neville CEamberlain. History Today, May, 1952. 

Witrrip MELLERs. Recent Trends in British Music. Musical Quar., Apr., 1952. A 

SAMUEL I, Minrz. The Duchess of Newcastle's Visit to the Royal Society. Jour. Eng. and Ger- 
manic Philol., Apr., 1952. j 

MARGARET F. Moore. The Education of a Scottish Nobleman’s Sons in the Seventeenth Century. 
Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr., 1952. 

W. E. Mosse. The Triple Treaty of 15 April 1856. Eng. Hist, Rev., Apr., 1952. 

Consrance NicHoLas. The Edition of the Early Church Historians Used by Milton. Jour. Eng. 
and Germanic Philol., Apr., 1952. 

L. B. Oarrs. A Private Soldier in the Central India Campaign [1858]. Jour. Royal United 
Service Inst., Feb., 1952. 

H. M. Paron. The Rev. Ralph Erskine to the Rev. George Whitefield, 1741. Scottish Hist. Rev., 
Ápr., 1952. 

PoLLy Pinsker. English Opinion and Jewish Emancipation (1830-1860). Jewish Soc. Stud., Jan., 
1952. 

J. H. PLuma, The Earl of Chatham. History Today, Mar., 1952. 

Harry W. Porrer. Churchill and the Empire. South Atlantic Quar., ADI., 1952. 

DEREK J. Price. The Early Observatory Instruments of Trinity College, Cambridge. Ann. of 
Science, Mar. 28, 1952. 

R. B. Pucn. Chartism in Wiltshire. Wiltshire Archaeol. and Natural Hist. Mag., Dec., 1951, 

Irvine Risner. Sir Philip Sidney on Civil Insurrection. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr., 1952. 

Eric Rosson. British Light Infantry in the Mid-Eighteenth Century: The Effect of American 
Conditions. Army Quar., Jan., 1952. 

L. Rosras. Changes in the Productivity of British Industry, 1945-50. Ec. Jour., Mar., 1952. 

W. B. Rowsoruan. The Flag Officer's and Captain's Gold Medal, 1794-1815. Mariner’s Mirror, 
Oct., 1951. 

Martin Scumipr. Biblizismus und natürliche Theologie in der Gewissenslehre des englischen 
Puritanismus, I. Archiv f. Reformationsgesch., Jahrg. 42, nos. 1-2, 1951. 

L. A. SHepparp. A New Light on Caxton and Colard Mansion. Signature, n. S., no. 15, 1952. 

L. A. SHERIDAN. Irish Private Law and the English Lawyer. Internat. and Comparative Law 
Quar., Apr., 1952. 

J. G. Simms. The Original Draft of the Civil Articles of Limerick, 1601. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar., 
1952. 

D. C. SomerveLL, Stanley Baldwin. History Today, Apr., 1952. 

WaLTER M. Stern. The Isle of Dogs Canal: A Study in Early Public Investment. Ec. History 
Rev., IV, no. 3, 1952. 

HERBERT L. Srewart. Mr. Churchill as Biographer: His “Marlborough.” Dalhousie Rev., 
Autumn, 1951. | . 

LAWRENCE STONE. The Elizabethan Aristocracy—A Restatement. Ec. History Rev., IV, no, 3, 
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E. W. Srronc. Newton and God, Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr., 1952. 

KESTER SVENDSEN. Science and Structure in Milton’s Doctrine of Divorce. PMLA, June, 1952. 

Henry Swanzy. Quarterly Notes. African Affairs, July, 1951. 

R. W. Symonbs, Of Jakes and Close Stools: Their Place in English Social. History. Connoisseur, 
May, 1952. 

F. SHerwoop TaYLor. The Teaching of Science at Oxford in the Nineteenth Century. daz. of 
Science, Mar. 28, 1952. 

Jonn “Thomas, Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S., F.S.A. (1730-1795). Connoisseur, May, 1952. 

GLapys Scorr "Thomson. Ampthill: Honour, Manor, Park, 1542-1800. Jour. British Archaeol. 
ÁSSOC., 1950. 

W. A. TownsLeY. English Opinion on the Australian Colonies Government Act [1850]. Hist. 
Stud., Nov., 1951. 

Frirz Traurz. Richard Cobden's Associations with Germany. Bull, John Rylands Lib., Mar. 
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Duane C. Tway. The Wintering Partnezs and the Hudson's Bay Company, 1863-1871. Can. 


Hist. Rev., Mar., 1952. 
HerBErr Van Scoy and BERNERD C, WEBER. The Marriage of Mary Queen of Scots and the 


Dauphin. Scottish Hist. Rev., Apr., 1952. 

EVANGELINE DE VILLIERS. Parliamentary Boroughs Restored by the House of Commons, 1821-41. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr., 1952. 

T. J. Warsa. A Bishop of the MacCarthys. Dr. Florence MacCarthy (1761-1810). Jour, Cork 
Hist, and Archaeol. Soc., Jan.~June, 1951. 

F. J. B. Warson. Southill [Bedfordshire]: Its Furniture and Decoration. Connoisseur, Apr., 1952. 

CuLirForD WiLson. La Verendrye Reaches the Saskatchewan. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar., 1952. 

DoucLas Wooprurr. The Early Writings of Lord Acton: An Introduction. Dublin Rev., 1st 
quar., 1952. 

W. WooDrurFF. Origins of an Early English Rubber Manufactory. Bull. Business Hist. Soc., Mar., 


1951. 
CarLo Zacni., Gordon e il dramma di Khartum. Riv, stor. ital., fasc. 3, 1951. 


FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop? 


RÉPERTOIRE DE L'HISTOIRE DE LA RÉVOLUTION FRANÇAISE (TRAVAUX 
PUBLIÉS DE 1800 A 1940). Volume II, LIEUX. By Gérard Walter. (Paris, Biblio 
thèque Nationale, 1951, pp. 614.) Any attempt to review this Répertoire must take 
into consideration something of the recent history of bibliographical work on the 
French Revolution. For many years the nearest approximation to a guide to the study 
of the period was Pierre Caron's Manuel pratique (1912); but, even in its revised 
edition (1947) this masterful work is more an introduction to primary sources than 
a general bibliography. Students of the Revolution will have to await its supple- 
mentary Bibliographie before they are provided with a “last word” within the limits 
of one volume. During the interval between Caron's editions, the Bibliothèque 
Nationale began publication (1936) of a five-volume Catalogue de l'histoire de la 
Révolution francaise, edited by André Martin and Gérard Walter. Four volumes 
have appeared, containing the works written between 1789 and 1799 and available 
in the Bibliothèque. In 1941, M. Walter began the present Répertoire as a continua- 
tion of the Catalogue, for works published between 1800 and 1940. The first volume 
presented titles concerning persons; the third will cover topics (matières); the pres- 
ent one (Vol.I) deals with places. The book contains perhaps 10,000 titles, classified 
in an alphabetical listing of places—departments, provinces, cantons, cities, monas- 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles, 
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teries, etc. Each place-name is accompanied by a brief topographical description, and, 
where necessary, both pre-Revolutionary and Revolutionary status, name, etc., are 
indicated. Each title is preceded by the date of its publication, and if more than one 
work is cited for a place, the listing is chronological in order of publication. The 
shelf-number in the Bibliothèque follows each citation, and where only a portion of 
a work is pertinent, page references are given. Articles from scholarly periodicals, 
as well as titles of books, are included. When necessary, the titles are classified as 
“general” and “special”; and a summary of the table of contents and the conclusions 
accompanies.citations of definitive works. The volume is rounded out by a page of 
“additions and corrections” and a table of abbreviations used for titles of periodicals. 
Only one who has followed the arduous path of the bibliographer can appreciate the 
care, effort, patience, and optimism required for the making of such a book. When 
the Répertoire and the Catalogue are completed, even though limited to holdings 
of the Bibliothèque Nationale, they will constitute an essential tool for any worker in 
the field. One will need all of them, however, and it is a pity that they are so costly. 
Jonn Haut Srewart, Western Reserve University 


A new review, Questions @’histotre, published under Communist auspices, has appeared 
in Paris. Significant articles from the first issue are listed below. 


ARTICLES 


EMILE SZLECHTER. La monnaie en France au xvi® siècle (suite et fin). Rev. hist. de droit fr. et 
étr., NO. Y, 1952. 

Ericu Hassinger, Das politische Testament Richelieus, Hist. Zeitsch., June, 1952. 

Jean Meuvrer. La géographie des prix des céréales et les anciennes économies européennes: 
prix méditerranéens, prix continentaux, prix atlantiques à la fin du xvu* siècle. Rev. da 
economia, IV, fasc. 2. 

H. Roure. Le clergé du sud-est de la France au E siècle. Rev. d'hist. de l'Eglise de France, 
July-Dec., 1951. 

Pauz LAMBERT, La loi du débouchés avant J. B. Say'et la polémique Say-Malthus, Rev. Véc 
polit., Jan.—Feb., 1952. 

THEODORE aora MAN. Voltaire's Correspondence. Contemp. Rev., June, 1952. 

RicHarD Herr. Histoire littéraire: Daniel Mornet and the French Enlightenment. Jour, Mod. 
Hist., June, 1952. 

Jacoves Goprcuor. L'histoire de la France de 1774 à 1792. L’information hist., Mar.—Apr., 1952. 

Id. Fragments des memoires de Charles-Alexis Alexandre sur les journées révolutionnaires de 
1791 et 1792. Ann. hist. de la Rév. fr., Apr—June, 1952. 

J. Brumar. Couthon député de la Montagne (1756-94). Cahiers internationaux, no. 35. 

A. Sosour.. Grandeur et contradictions de Saint Just. Ibid., no. 36. 

R. Laurent. La situation financière et économique de l'hôpital de Nuits-Saint-Georges D 
la crise de Pan IIT et de Pan IV. Ann. hist. de la Rèv. fr., Jan-Mar., 1952. 

Davo Down, Art as National Propaganda in the French Revolútion. Pub. Opinion Quar., no. 3, 
1951. 

ELIzaBErH Racz. Women’s Rights in the French Revolution. Sci. and Soc., Spring, 1952. 

GILBERT Mury., Les classes moyens en France. Les médecins. Cahiers internat., nos. 34, 35, 36. 

R. C. Cos», L'Armée révolutionnaire dans l'Aisne, I, IL. Rev. du Nord, Jan.-Mar., Apr.—June, 
1952. 

Max BeLorr. The Napoleonic Order [review article: J. M. Thompson, Napoleon, His Rise and 
Fall], Twentieth Cent., June, 1952. 

ANDRÉ Gavory. Les confidences de Sainte-Hélène [a propos of an edition by Dunan]. Revue, 
June 1, 1952. 

ALBERT Kress. Un peintre de la jeune Amérique: Charles A. Lesueur. Rapports France-Etars- 
Unis, June, 1952. 

JEAN-CHaRLEs Brauver. Le Traité de Paris du 30 mai 1814 et la question du Pays de Gex. 
Schweizerische Zeitsch. fiir Gesch., no. 1, 1952. 
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FRIEDRICH ENGEL-Janost. French and Austrian Political Advice to Pius IX, 1846-48. Cath, Hist. 
Rev., Apr., 1952. 

Boris MirxiNE-Guerzévirca. L'évolution du régime parlementaire depuis la Charte jusqu’en 
1939. Bull, Soc, d'hist. mod., June-July, 1951. 

A, ARMENGAUD. À propos d'un centenaire. Coup d'état et plébescite dans le département du 
Tarn. Ann. du midi, no. 1, 1952. | | 

W. E. Mosse. The Triple Treaty of 15 April 1856. Eng. Hist. Rev., Apr., 1952. 

M. Emerrr. La crise syrienne et expansion économique française en 1860. Rev. Aist., Apr.-June, 
1952. 

L'Huuzier. L'évolution des principales grèves à la fin du Second Empire. Bull. Soc. d'hist, mod., 
June-July, 1951. 

ALBERT Kress, Victor Hugo et l'Amérique. Rapports France-Etats-Unis, July, 1952. 

GEorGes Duveau. Protestantisme et prolétariat en France au milieu du xix® siècle, Rev. d’hist. 
et de philos. relig., no. 4, 1951. 

RicHarn S. Kaun. A propos de la publication des procès-verbaux de la commune de Paris. 
Questions d'histoire, no. 1, 1952. 

GIORGIO Vaccarino. Le origini della terza repubblica francese nella memorialistica monarchica 
(fin), Nuova riv. stor., Sept-Dec., 1951. 

MANFRED. Les relations franco-russes après le Traité de Francfort, 1871-72. Questions d'hist., 
no. 1, 1952. 

P. KOUKHARSKI. Le mouvement paysan en France en 1911. Ibid. 

GÉNÉRAL Brécarp, Le centenaire du Maréchal Jofre. Revue, June 15, 1952. 

J. Morerre. Les finances publiques de la Sarre depuis l'introduction du franc. Ann. de finances 
publiques, XI-XII. 

Louis CHEVALLIER. La Sarre, épreuve de l'Europe. Etudes, June, 1952. 

PIERRE DÉNOYER. La presse française contemporaine comparée à celle d'avant guerre. Ibid. 

ANDRÉ VÈNE. Equilibre monétaire et inflation. Réflexions sur le vrai J. M. Keynes. Rev. polit. et 
parl., June, 1952. 

GiLLES Gozarp. L’évolution de la masse budgétaice. Ibid, 

Henry Hauck. Louis Levy à Londres pendant ez après la guerre. Rev. socialiste, May, 1952. 

Huzerr THIERRY. La loi du 28 septembre 1951 [education law] et la laïcité de l'Etat. Ree. droit 
pub., Jan.—Mar., 1952. 

Roserr BILLECARD. Le système de la “fonction publique.” Rev, polit. et parl., June, 1952. 

Dorormy M. PickLes. The Communist Problem in France. Internat. Affairs, Apr., 1952. 

ETIENNE WEILL-RaynaL. La politique budgétaire de la bourgeoisie française, Rev. socialiste, 
May, 1952. 

Huserr p'HerBOoUvILLE. La conjoncture économique (tableaux) et notes rapides sur le com- 
merce extérieur de la France. Rev. polit. et parl., June, 1952. 

C. J. Gienoux. Investements et emprunts. Revue, May 1, 1952. 

Id. La baisse des prix. Ibid., May 15, 1952. 
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DEN DANSKE KIRKES HISTORIE. Edited by Hal Koch and Bjørn Kornerup. Vol- 
ume I, DEN ÆLDRE MIDDELALDER INDTIL 1241. By Hal Koch. (Copenhagen, 
1950, Pp. 419.) This new history of the church in Denmark will be published in eight 
volumes and will bring the story down to World War Two. Volume I, the first to 
appear, suggests that the treatment will endeavor to keep a balance in the discussion 
between material and spiritual factors. The organization seems planned on a scale to 
permit recurrent analysis of the Danish social order as background; this suggests 
that the work should prove useful to scholars in fields beyond the specialty of church 
history. 0. J. F: 
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GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Ernst Posner 


LES PRINCES DU ST-EMPIRE A L'EPOQUE NAPOLEONIENNE. By Prince Jean- 
Engelbert d Arenberg. (Louvain, Publications Universitaires de Louvain, 1951, pp. 
xii, 250.) This study, first written in English as a master’s thesis at Georgetown 
University, is designed to explain the historical and juridical position of the German 
princes from the last days of the Reich to the first of the Deutscher Bund. The pur- 
pose is satisfactorily achieved. Very little new information is contributed, but any 
study that helps to clarify the monstrous complexities of German society in these 
turbulent times is always welcome. In this connection, the study has two merits. 
First, it provides a great amount of precise detail concerning many individual 
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princely houses. Much of this data is of me-e genealogical interest and some of it is 
based on materials available elsewhere, but it is convenient to have so much assem- 
bled in one place. Second, the study manages to keep the problems of the princes 
in the foreground and is especially successful in describing the mechanics of that 
continuing process of meciatization which ended the sovereignty of some nine tenths 
of the German princes. Heretofore one could indeed find much material on this sub- 
ject in the standard works on the Napolecnic period or in the collections of pub- 
lished documents on the Rheinbund and the Congress of Vienna, but there was 
always the task of disentangling the topic from the larger and more dramatic events 
of the day. In this study Geistesgeschichte, the Prussian reform movement, and the 
Wars of Liberation are barely mentioned, except where necessary. Yet a book based 
wholly on long-available official documents and standard secondary works has to 
present a vigorous interpretation if it is to justify itself. On this score Prince d’Aren- 
berg's book barely makes the grade. The early chapters are good. The first gives 
with precision an excellent summary of the position of the princes under the old 
Reich. Thé second makes clear the importance of the Reichsdeputations-Hauptschluss 
of 1803 as a sort of intermediate stage in the disintegration of the empire. Unfor- 
tunately this promising beginning is not sustained. The chapters on the Rheinbund 
are mere digests of just two or three general works. Much better is the treatment of. 
the problem during the Congress of Vienna, but it is too brief and, for a concluding 
chapter, does not range past 1815 as it might profitably have done. Throughout, the 
author includes too many ill-digested details and irrelevant data and has more faith 
than is warranted in the accuracy of early nineteenth-century statistical compilations. 
The many fine tables of information would have been even more valuable had they 
been supplemented by a good, detailed map. For a book that rests so heavily on 
secondary works, the omission of Meinecke and Sorel on Germany under Napoleon 
and of W. A. Schmidt on the German constitutional question at the Vienna Con- 
gress is quite surprising. These defects, serious as they may be, do not, however, 
prevent the reader from seeing the problem of the princes as a continuing and per- 
sistent factor in a period that institutionally was in constant flux. For a master’s 
thesis this is saying a great deal. Enno E. Krarme, University of Kentucky 
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CENNI STORICI DI LA RIVOLUZIONI SICILIANA, L'ANNU 1848. By Carlo 
Gemmellaro. Edited by Carmelina Naselli. [Archivio storico per la Sicilia Orientale, | 
a. 1948, fasc. III.] (Catania, Società di storia patria, 1951, pp. xxiii, 89.) Carlo Gem- 
mellaro (1787-1866), something of an eighteenth-century encyclopedist, at various 
times a geologist, a physician, litterateur, and university professor, left this contem- 
porary account of the developments in Sicily from the outbreak of the revolution in 
January, 1848, to the election of Albert Amadeus as king of Sicily in July, 1848. An 
ardent Sicilian nationalist (later converted to the cause of united Italy), Gemmellaro 
introduced his record of events wizh a short essay on the rights of small peoples 
with the same national characteristics to nation status. With all of the hatred of a 
Sicilian for the cruel, corrupt, and evil Neapolitan administration of the island, the 
author, with all of the passion at his command, detailed the causes of the revolution 
and the day-by-day political and military action after the fighting started. As a con- 
temporary report of events it is certainly not without value but objectivity is hardly 
to be expected. Written in the Sicilizn dialect, it offers something of a reading prob- 
lem. However, the editor has appended an adequate key to the dialect and with a 
knowledge of Italian it can be read successfully. Appended also are a series of extracts 
from contemporary newspapers, m.nutes of the parliament, some correspondence, 
and other minutiae collected by Gemmellaro. 

GEORGE A. CARBONE, University of Mississippi 


IL PROBLEMA DELLA SICILLA NEL 1848 ATTRAVERSO NUOVE FONTI 
INEDITE: INDIPENDENZA E AUTONOMIA NEL GIUOCO DELLA POLI- 
TICA INTERNAZIONALE. [Collana di studi storici di “Documentario.”] (Palermo, 
A. Priulla, 1951, pp. xix, 518, L. 1,500.) The centennial of the Italian revolutions of 
1848 has been commemorated by Italian historians with an intensified re-examina- 
tion of the dramatic period with all of the objectivity that the lapse of a century can 
provide. This study is a case in point. For a century historians have been dependent 
in the main on the British documents (Correspondence Respecting the Affairs of 
Italy) for data on the role of revolutionary Sicily on the diplomatic chessboard. This 
volume brings to light the pertinent documents of the Quay d’Orsay, the Palais 
Soubisse, and the Bibliothèque Nationale on the subject and, with them, a re-evalua- 
tion of the roles of Great Britain and France in the Sicilian revolution. Readily ap- 
parent is the weakness of the French foreign office, primarily for obvious internal 
reasons, in playing the decisive role in the developments on the island. French policy 
for the eighteen-month period January, 1848-June, 1849, reflects the disinterestedness 
of Guizot, the confusion of Bastide, and the ineffectiveness of Drouyn de Lhuys at a 
time when their representatives in Naples and on the island were struggling mightily 
to overcome the dominant position cf British agents in Sicilian affairs. Falzone builds 
a convincing case to show that Britain’s interest in controlling an “independent” 
Sicily or an autonomous Sicily as another Portugal for very sound political and 
geographical reasons constantly superseded Palmerstonian “pious wishes” for a free 
and independent Italy. Interest cons-antly colored as well the role of Lord Minto in 
Italy and the Baudin-Parker attempts at mediation in the Sicilian question. After the 
fall of Messina to the Bourbon army, Britain quickly made her peace with King Fer- 
dinand in order to regain her favored position in Neapolitan affairs—all of this after 
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having promised the Sicilians “never to abandon them or their cause.” And the 
myth of British support contributed imm=2asurably to Sicilian intransigence to com- 
promise. According to Falzone, the Britisa role in Sicily was correctly diagnosed by 
M. Creptovich, the Russian minister to Naples, who offered to press for an independ- 
ent Sicily under French influence in orcer to offset British preponderance in the 
Mediterranean. This and other opportunities were lost by the powerless French 
foreign office despite the efforts of Admaral Baudin, Rayneval, and others on the 
scene. Out of the Sicilian disaster Britains favored position was reafirmed and the 
French opportunity to play the dominant role in the central Mediterranean was 
irretrievably lost. The volume contains de-ailed notes and citations, ninety-six signifi- 
cant documents from the files of the French foreign office published z# toto, and is 
adequately indexed. This study is a va-uable contribution to the history of the 
Italian Risorgimento. Grorce A. CARBONE, University of Mississippi 
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RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 


Sergius Yakobson! 


UNDERGROUND: THÉ STORY OF A PEOPLE. By Joseph Tenenbaum. (New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1952, pp. ix, 532, $4.50.) Much of this book was pub- 
lished in 1948 as In Search of a Lost People: The Old and the New Poland, based on 
the Nuremberg trial documents and many Yiddish and Polish materials. It has been 
revised and expanded using additional sources newly discovered, such as the Ringel- 
blum Archives. There are few footnotes, though the sources are often mentioned in 
the text, and there is a selected bibliography. According to the author’s preface, “it 
is not evil alone, but the source of evil that baffles and confounds. . . . history offers 
no parallel on the subject of scientific mass murder.” It is almost impossible to rise 
to the heights of understanding and literary power needed to make real the unbe- 
lievable Valley of the Shadow into which Hitler marched eastern European Jewry, 
though John Hersey in The Wall manages to convey something of the impact that 
a book of this sort cannot give. Of the horrors attending the fate of the Jews of 
Warsaw, Lodz, Czestochowa, Lublin, and Bialystok under Nazi occupation, tke in- 
mates of the extermination camps (especially Oswiecim), the Jews of Lemberg, 
Wilno, and the western part of the USSR after Hitler’s invasion began—each ap- 
pears here in capsule form, making it difficult for the reader to assimilate what hap- 
pened in each case, let alone to take in the grim picture of the over-all destruction 
of Jewish culture in Poland. The pattern was similar enough in many localities: first, 
concentration of the Jews into ghettos and the building up of a local control ma- 
chine; then piecemeal deportation by coaxing, threat, and force, often leading to the 
counterforce of sheer despair; final liquidation of the ghettos and disposal of the 
deported in the extermination camps. Tenenbaum is mainly concerned with the 
fate of the victims, with the “evil” rather than “the source of evil.” Among the 
victims he searches for heroes, such as the boy Anielewicz who led the Warsaw 
ghetto uprising, though he does not fail to mention those who fell short of heroism. 
One can comprehend heroes, as well as the not-so-heroic; what escapes comprehen- 
sion is the state of mind, for example, of the Lodz child who reassured her mother, 
who was being taken by the Nazis to be shot: “Mamma, don't worry, it does not 
hurt; it is quick.” This poor woman was, after all, only one of six million such 
casualties. The book includes two chapters surveying the history of the Jews in 
Poland and the story of each locality begins with a sketch of Jewish culture there; 
at the end there is a report of the author’s visit to postwar Poland. To the literature 
of Nazi genocide is added not a masterpiece of scholarship or eloquence, but none- 
theless a most valuable document. 

DonaLp W. TreancoLD, University of Washington 
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Near Eastern History 


Sidney Glazer 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN THE NEAR EAST MADE DURING THE XIX 
CENTURY: BEING A PART OF A LARGER CATALOGUE OF WORKS ON 
GEOGRAPHY, CARTOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, IN THE GEN- 
NADIUS LIBRARY IN ATHENS. Compiled and Provided with a Preface and 
Index by Shirley Howard Weber. [Catalogues of the Gennadius Library, 1.] (Prince- 
ton, American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1952, pp. x, 252, $5.00.) The 
Gennadius Library of some 55,000 volumes is highly specialized in its concern with 
books and other materials relating to Greece and the Near East from earliest times 
to the present. Even though works on Greek grammar, archaeology, history, and 
literature are predominant, students of the Islamic world would find in it much to + 
interest them, notably the fairly extensive collection of works on Turkish history 
and travels in the Near East. Only a portion of the library is now formally cata- 
logued, i.e., writings of travelers to the Near East, which are arranged chronologically 
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by date of publication. The inherent weakness of this system is largely compensated 
for by a detailed general index oz names and places and an index of travelers and 
authors. Most of the entries are followed by notes listing the places visited. Accord- 
ingly, this beautifully printed catalogue will serve a useful purpose, within limita- 
tions, as a topographical listing for cities and towns touched at during the nineteenth 
century. Constantinople, Athens, Alexandria, Beirut, Cairo, Corfu, Damascus, Jerusa- 
lem, and Izmir seem to have been the most popular, in this order, judging by the 
number of references in the 1206 titles (109 of which are largely pictorial) included. 
S. G. 


e HE NEAR EAST AND THE GREAT POWERS. Edited by Richard N. Frye. With 
an Introduction by Ralph Bunche. (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1951, pp. viii, 214, $3.50.) An able group of scholars, businessmen, diplomats, and 
government officials assembled at Harvard University for three days in August, 1950, 
to listen to and discuss papers dealing with the Near East (chiefly the Arab states 
and Israel), with the implicit aim of seeking means of fortifying the area against 
the penetration of communist ideology. This conference gave added impetus to the 
growing trend in the United States of bringing together academicians and “practical” 
men to ponder the basic problems 2f our times. The Near East and the Great Powers 

- represents the polished and somewhat enlarged fruits of their efforts. However, the 
Jayman, at least, is likely to be disappointed because the group asked far more ques- 
tions than it answered. The reason is partly that the diffuse and not completely 
integrated agenda made it impossible to discuss any one subject thoroughly within 
the allotted time and partly that in the present state of knowledge undoubtedly no 
answers to some very important questions exist. The collected papers printed in this 
book constitute a significant contribution to our understanding of the Near East. 
Almost all of them are interesting in style and content, and a few are extremely 
valuable: Mortimer Graves’s “Cul-ural Relations Policy in the Near East,” full of 
common sense and concrete suggestions; Harvey P. Hall’s “The Pattern of Great 
Power Impact on the Near East,” a brilliant analysis of the way England, France, 
America, and the Soviet Union have sought, albeit unconsciously, to impress a salient 
element of their civilization on the area—political institutions, love of culture, mate- 
rial comforts, and social revolutior., respectively; Majid Khadduri’s “The Scheme of 
Fertile Crescent Unity: A Study in Inter-Arab Relations,” a clear account of the 
various proposals to bring Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Iraq into some form of fed- 
eration; and George G. McGhee’s “Economic Development of the Near East,” a hard- 
headed account of the obstacles and some practicable solutions. The introductory 
remarks and papers of Dr. Ralph Bunche and Professor H. A. R. Gibb help to unify 
the material. | S. G. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE FAR EAST, 1945-1951. By Harold M. Vinacke, 
Professor of Political Science, University of Cincinnati. [American Institute of Pacific 
Relations.] (Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1951, pp. vi, 144, $3.00.) Professor 
Vinacke has performed a tour de force in compressing the history of American 
policy in China, Japan, and Korea into such brief compass and at the same time 
emphasizing the principal trends. The result is a very clear and impartial presenta- 
tion of the shifts and changes, and of the influences domestic and foreign which 
brought them about. There is a notable absence of partisanship in so controversial a 
subject, and the book is highly to be recommended as a reliable guide to how the 
present unsatisfactory situation came about, The author believes that the fall of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government was inevitable given the character of the regime and 
its blunders, the strength of the Communist opposition and the surreptitious aid it 
received in Manchuria from Russia, and the failure of the American government to 
appreciate until too late the true character of the Chinese Communists. Professor 
Vinacke considers that the only thing which might have saved the National Gov- 
ernment was the active participation of American forces in the Chinese civil war. 

Lennox A. Mitts, University of Minnesota 
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A SHORT CHRONOLOGY OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 1492-1950. By Irving S. 
Kall and Nell M. Kull. (New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1952, pp. 388, 
$6.50.) On the paper jacket of this volume is the statement: “With this book in 
your hands, you hold the essence of America's past.” If one accepts the dates and the 
brief comments on tke r0,000 events which the authors have selected as “the basic 
facts of American social, economic and political history,” then none can argue with 
the authors. This reviewer is in general agreement with selections made by the 
authors, for one finds here just about every important event (some not so important) 
in the history of the United States. Obviously, there will be those who question the 
significance of some of the events included. Was the appointment of a professor of 
modern languages at William and Macy one of the twenty-four most important events 
in 1780? Was Yale's decision in 1931 to drop Latin as a requirement for the B.A. 
degree of sufficient historical importance to be included with the other thirty-three 
major events of that year? Was Italys withdrawal from the League of Nations 
(1938) of sufficient importance to be included in a chronology of American history? 
The authors believe they were; and they may be right. ls Paul Buck's Pulitzer prize 
winner, Road to Reurion (1937), any more important than some two dozen other 
books on American history that have won the same prize? While some may quibble 
over the choice of events, none can deny the usefulness of this volume, for it will be 
the one volume that historians, librarians, and editors will pick up more than any 
other. The events are well indexed, which makes it more usable. The authors have 
still more in store for us, for they prcmise to do another volume in which they will 
include events that have occurred in, “the large field of cultural and intellectual 
history.” To this reviewer that will ke an answer to prayer, provided they include 
the major scientific and technological events in our nation’s history. 

Joun W. Ouiver, University of Pittsburgh 


STORM OVER SAVANNAH: THE STORY OF COUNT D’ESTAING AND THE 
SIEGE OF THE TOWN IN 1770. By Alexander A. Lawrence. (Athens, Univer- 
sity of Georgia Press, 1951, pp. x, 229, $3.50.) A consistent reader of this Review 
might be forgiven for believing that ali the hidden nooks and crannies of American 
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Revolutionary history have been fully explored. This volume is evidence that at 
least one important aspect of the War for American Independence has been pre- 
viously neglected. One reason for this neglect may be that the siege of Savannah was 
a stinging defeat for the Americans and the French. However that may be, the 
failure of the bloody Franco-American attack upon that city in October, 1779, 
brought in its train three years of civil war in Georgia and the Carolinas and en- 
couraged the British ministry to prolong the war for a considerable period. A 
thorough study of the amphibious allied campaign against Savannah has been 
needed, even though the study of military campaigns has gone out of style among 
many historians. An accurate account of the ill-fated expedition led by the comte 
d'Estaing could be written only with the aid of French official archives located in 
Paris. Those archives have been open to investigators for more than half a century 
yet have remained basically untouched with respect to the Savannah debacle. Mr. 
Lawrence has now used these archives to reconstruct in meticulous detail the grip- 
ping story of French and American misfortunes in Georgia and off her coast. His 
narration helps to explain also why it was that the reputation of the comte d’Estaing 
never fully recovered from the loss of prestige which followed the defeat at Savan- 
nah. The book is fully documented, and is provided with the most satisfactory ap- 
purtenances of careful scholarship. It is at the same time an excellently written 
volume, containing a wealth of detail on personalities and events. The siege of 
Savannah, numbering among its participants many of the most colorful individuals 
of the period, was not only an event of very great significance in the course of the 
Revolution but was also a campaign that lends itself to the storyteller’s arz. Mr. 
Lawrence has taken advantage of this fact and has given us a book that is vivid, 
interesting, ‘and far superior to the usual run of military annals. 
Joun J. Meno, Hunter College 


THE GREAT RASCAL: THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NED BUNTLINE. 
By Jay Monaghan. (Boston, Little, Brown, 1952, pp. xi, 353, $4.50.) American litera- 
ture of a lighter nature has its galaxy of famous names such as Emerson Bennett, 
Adam Beadle, Joseph Holt Ingraham, and scores of others. Perhaps none of them 
became better known than E. Z. C. Judson or “Ned Buntline.” Ned, without a 
doubt, had every aspiration to be a critical literary man who would attain a posi- 
tion of high respectability. He adventured with short-lived success with the Western 
Literary Journal in 1844, but the Amerizan reading public of that era was little 
more receptive to periodicals than is that of today. From Pennsylvania Ned Bunt- 
line made his way through Ohio and Kentucky to Nashville and a new literary 
start. Nashville was not as hospitable as he hoped, and he crossed his social wires 
in so hopeless a manner that he had to leave that city in considerable hurry. He 
drifted back to Philadelphia and then to New York where he attempted to crash 
into the inner literary circle with practically no success. Later Judson began the pub- 
lication of the magazine Ned Buntline’s Cum, an organ of temperance leaning, even 
if its editor leaned the cther way. There followed a period of reform which ended 
finally in bankruptcy. In Sc. Louis Ned Buntline dabbled in Know-Nothingness to 
his sorrow and to the detriment of the party. Judson was to succeed at neither litera- 
ture nor reform. His fort was the writing of thrilling stories of adventure and lurid 
ones of big city life. He wrote of the sea, the Florida frontier, of the Seminole War 
and the Civil War. Some of his alluring titles were Afloat and Ashore, The Black 
Avenger of the Spanish Main, The Boatmaker of Fifth Avenue, Clara St. John, and 
Buffalo Bill, King of Border Men. Like many dime novelists generally Judson wrote 
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just one jump ahead of the sheriff. He never stopped to revise a paragraph, recast 
a plot, or to correct a sentence. Physically he drove himself at a prodigious pace. 
Young America of an earlier day was grateful for Ned Buntline's discovery of Wil- 
liam Frederick (Buffalo Bill) Cody. Their Wild West Show was a farce, but Cody 
fascinated the crowds. Mr. Monaghan has followed Ned Buntline through a long, 
sinuous life of literary productivity and general rascality. He writes in good style 
and tells an interesting story. Possibly his book might have been a better contribu- 
tion if he had explored a bit the type of American mind which absorbed the old 
ten-cent thriller and RS such vapid theatricals as Buffalo Bills Wild West 
Show. Tuomas D. CLark, University of Kentucky 


RIFT IN THE DEMOCRACY. By James C. N. Paul. (Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1951, pp. xiv, 200, $4.00.) This book is primarily an account of 
how the Democratic party af Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren lost its soul 
in the years 1841-44. Believing with others that the breakdown of parties in the 
1850’s was fatal to the Union, Mr. Paul adds his own thesis that it was during Tyler’s 
administration that the Democratic rift was really created and that the party became 
merely a framework for bickering sectional interests. The theme of his work is the 
actual conduct of the politicians in the elaborate intrigues and maneuverings whose 
culmination was the dramatic and disorderly Baltimore convention. The nomination 
of Polk and a platform calling for the annexation of Texas were the final repudia- 
tion of the idealistic and reforming elements which had been the strength and the 
hope of Jacksonian as of JeTersonian democracy. The author has thus illustrated, 
as he rightly says, that democracy as a system of government is neither better nor 
worse than the capacities of those who participate in its process; nor can a great 
political party be understood without considering the characters, friendships, hatreds, 
and ambitions of its most active members. Mr. Paul’s story, though told without 
animus, is by no means an edifying one. Based largely on letters in a large number 
of manuscript collections, it analyzes the variously motivated and thoroughly un- 
scrupulous intrigues by which Van Buren was deprived of the nomination that 
should rightly have been his. The core of the movement was “a handful of ambitious 
politicos” whose goal was the annexation of Texas. Led by Robert J. Walker, this 
group with great skill made of Texas the issue uniting all the malcontents of the 
Democratic party, from men of principle and justifiable ambition to mere vindic- 
tives. The end was to make impossible the effort of Clay and Van Buren—the author 
is convinced they were agreed (pp. 37-38)—to take out the dangerously sectional 
Texas question, and thus not only was the apparently assured nomination of Van 
Buren prevented but the national character of the party was destroyed. As an illumi- 
nating study in personal politics this book is valuable aside from its thesis. Well and 
rapidly told, save for a few awkward phrases, it need not be only for specialists. 
Inevitably, in approaching politics from this side, there is a tendency to force issues 
into the background and to create heroes and villains. Perhaps Van Buren and his 
loyal supporters appear more innocent and farsighted than they were and Walker’s 
“Nocturnal Committee” more desperately conspiratorial. Perhaps “the Democracy” 
could not long have survived Jackson anyway. But Mr. Paul has done well what 
few other than doctoral candidates attempt. There are only a few serious errata. 

Henry Donatpson Jordan, Clark University 


POLK: THE DIARY OF A PRESIDENT, 1845-1849, COVERING THE MEXICAN 
WAR, THE ACQUISITION OF OREGON, AND THE CONQUEST OF CALI- 
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FORNIA AND THE SOUTHWEST. Edited by Allan Nevins. (New York, Long- 
mans, Green, 1952, pp. xxxiv, 412, $6.00.) The four-volume diary of James K. Polk, 
edited and annotated by Milo Milton Quaife and published in 1910 in limited quan- 
tities, is considered by scholars an invaluable contribution to an understanding of 
Polk and his administration. Unfortunately this work is not known to the reading pub- 
lic. ln an attempt to popularize it Professor Nevins has chosen certain of the more sig- 
nificant selections from the Quaifs edition for this volume. The bulk of them pertain 
to the settlement of the Oregon dispute, the Mexican ‘War, and the acquisition of 
California and New Mexico, although other interesting material has been included, 
such as comments on John C. Calhoun and Thomas H. Benton. The introduction, 
the chronology of outstanding events in Polk’s administration, the biographical 
sketches of people who figure prominently in the diary, and the footnotes serve to 
place the work in its historical setting. Particularly useful are the footnotes, often 
analytical in nature, which correct Polk’s biased opinion of certain persons and 
inaccurate observations on some events because of his ignorance of all the facts. 
Possible defects in editing involve questions of judgment such as the obscure method 
used in indicating abridgments of various entries and the doubtful choice of certain 
selections from the standpoint of interest and historical importance. For instance, 
the excerpts from the entry of December 13, 1845, fail to include those portions of 
the original diary which reveal Polk as a shrewder negotiator in diplomacy than 
Buchanan, while for the purposes of this edition the entry of the next day might 
well have been omitted. In spite of the difficulties involved in condensing a four- 
volume diary to one of reasonable size, Professor Nevins has on the whole been 
very successful. This fine edition should appeal to a large number of readers who 
are interested in seeing events in an important period of American history through 
the eyes of an active participant. Epwin B. Copptneron, Lafayette College 


BUSINESS IN THE GILDED AGE: THE CONSERVATIVES’ BALANCE SHEET. 
By Edward C. Kirkland. (Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1952, pp. 59.) 
This slim volume, originally the Knapp lectures at the University of Wisconsin, 
is part of the current revaluation of American businessmen of the late nineteenth 
century. Professor Kirkland’s approach is to study the judgments on business per- 
sonalities and practices that were made by three different types of “conservatives” 
of the era—by “the bureaucrat,” Charles Francis Adams, Jr., by “the moralist,” 
Edwin L. Godkin, and by the businessman’s “mirror,” Andrew Carnegie. Each of 
the three essays contains a number of fresh insights; particularly striking is the 
study of Adams, which emerges at once a treatment of the disillusionment of a 
bureaucrat and the story of a personal tragedy. Professor Kirkland’s over-arching 
thesis places him among the less extreme of the new interpreters. He is not, he 
empHasizes, concerned with totally upsetting the “robber barons” approach to the 
era; he does want to suggest that business-minded thinking between the Civil War 
and the twentieth century was not “all evil, loss, and hypocrisy.” Adams, Godkin, 
and Carnegie, Professor Kirkland maintains, were to a degree typical of a signifi- 
cant body of conservatives who were neither insincere nor complacent, and who 
tried to depend on first principles because they did not believe in their own omnis- 
cience. “Perhaps,” he concludes, “their limitations were their strength.” 

Eric F. GOLDMAN, Princeton University 


HARVEY FIRESTONE: FREE MAN OF ENTERPRISE. By Alfred Lief. Foreword 
by Allan Nevins. (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1951, pp. xi, 324, $3.00.) In this read- 
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able little book we have information about the man Firestone, his company, the 
rubber industry, and some of the social and political fringes of the time. Firestone 
left the farm for a high school and business college education, entered business in 
1896 in Chicago, and formed the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company in 1900. He 
pioneered in making carriage tires, nonskid and balloon. tires for automobiles, and 
tires for tractors and heavy trucks. His company saw competitors go to the wall, 
until there were only six large companies in the industry and finally only four. 
The chief theme from the business history standpoint is the growth of a mature 
industrial capitalism which bordered on integrated capitalism. The establishment of 
a rubber plantation in Liberia was not duplicated for other products. Firestone 
learned to think for himself and followed up his ideas and plans by action. He sup- 
dlanted rule-of-thumb methods by applied science or engineering. He diversified his 
products in the interest of economy and stability. He avoided dependence on banks 
as far as possible and spread his factories and warehouses at home and abroad. 
Feeling keenly his social responsibility, he sponsored many employee benefits with- 
out regimentation. He disliked government regulation and control. It was inescapable 
that the author would include some of the folklore of the time, for example, stories 
about the triumvirate of Ford, Edison, and Firestone. These three symbolized our 
business civilization at its height. The author had access to the records of the com- 
pany but clearly did no real research in the problems before him. He picks and 
chooses facts and ideas and strings them along chronologically in a convincing and 
illuminating fashion. He interviewed employees and friends but not Firestone him- 
self, who had died in 1938. In the early part of the book we get the flow of fiction 
but we cannot doubt the essential accuracy of the picture. In the center of the book 
there is more documentation and a close intimacy with Firestone, who does not 
prove to be particularly interesting. After 1938 the treatment is broad and helpful. 
This is the story of the lengthening shadow of a businessman. In it we see what 
makes the world of business go around. In it we find the reality of our growth—how 
che man of enterprise plans, runs risks, has failures, but attains final success. He 
provides the world of action with a part of its supply of rubber goods. The story 
is so important that we grudge the padding of extraneous material, personal and 
public. The book ends with the second generation of sons following the paths indi- 
cated by the father. N. S. B. Gras, Harvard University 


A HISTORY OF PHELPS DODGE, 1834-1950. By Robert Glass Cleland. (New 
fork, Alfred A. Knopf, 1952, pp. xiv, 307, xxii, $4.00.) This book deals with men 
and enterprises that have played an important part in the business and economic 
development of the United States. It begins about 1800 with a young saddler in 
Connecticut who, transferring to New York, established what became a great im- 
“porting and exporting concern, and whose partners invested in metals manufacture, 
railroads, lumbering, and coal mining, and eventually in copper mining and smelt- 
ing. About three fourths of the book deals chiefly with copper interests after 1880 
and the growth of Phelps Dodge into a mining and smelting concern of world-wide 
importance. The book presents, interestingly and effectively, the growth of the inter- 
ests and activities of Phelps Dodge. It unfortunately gives little attention to the very 
important mercantile period; it is sparsely documented; and its generalizations and 
irterpretations are not supported adequately to be convincing. As a business his- 
torian the reviewer regrets that the history of an American concern so important 
and made up of so many distinguished executives over more than a century should 
not have had a thorough and analytical presentation of its administration and opera- 
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tion throughout its existence. Such a history would not only have meant an exposi- 
tion of challenging problems and of busimess decisions, policies, and operating organi- 
zation and practices of one company, but would also have made a real contribution 
to our knowledge of the development cf American business. The book was appar- 
ently designed as an appreciative volume for a commemorative or public relations 
purpose, and as such it is of a quality well above the average. The appendix con- 
tains historical lists of directors, corporate and departmental executives, branches, and 
subsidiaries; tabulates metal products by volume; and presents some financial data 
for 1909-1950. Henrietra M. Larson, Harvard University 


WOMAN AT WORK: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARY ANDERSON AS 
TOLD TO MARY N. WINSLOW. (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1951, pp. xii, 266, $3.50.) This might have been several types of book, says the 
preface. In fact, it is the story of Mary Anderson's education and her part in the 
labor movement, but at the same time .t is a favorite American version of Cinder- 
ella, an immigrant girl who rose to a pcsition of importance, in this case chief of the 
Women's Bureau in the United States D=partment of Labor. More than that, it is the 
Cinderella story of American labor in the twentieth century and especially of Ameri- 
can women in industry. Mary Anderscn's experience almost spanned the cycle of 
the Industrial Revolution, for in her Swedish home the women wove and spun and 
even raised the flax for their linen. In -he United States her first factory job began 
at three dollars a week with ten or more hours a day and only a half hour off for 
lunch. In six years she held ten positicns but emerged as a skilled worker with a 
flair for leadership which the growing trade union movement quickly recognized. 
For years she was president of the Stitchers Union 94 of the Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union, delegate to the Chicago Federa:ion of Labor, and a member of the execu- 
tive board of the International Boot and Shoe Workers Union. While these 
extracurricular duties absorbed her leisure, they gave her in return an over-all un- 
derstanding of the conditions of labor which fitted her for her later responsibilities. 
As organizer for the Women’s Trade Union League, she participated in the Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx agreement which established arbitration as a method of settling 
labor disputes, and later went to Washington during World War I. There she was 
appointed to the new Women in Industry Service, which became the Women's 
Bureau. The story, “filtered but not embroidered,” is in Mary Anderson’s words, 
stenographically recorded. It is ir simple style with few interpretive sidelights, but 
from it emerges the strong and genercus personality whose efforts have helped the 
advancement of women everywhere. The interest is heightened by the very candid 
appraisals of three secretaries of labor and by glimpses of Mary Anderson’s friends 
who ranged from Jane Addams and Carl Sandburg to practically all of the union 
leaders. It is also a rich quarry for materials on the labor movement during momen- 
tous changes. Emity Tarr DoucLas, Washington, D. C. 


THE UNENDING JOURNEY. By Elizabeth Wallace. (Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1952, pp. 286, $3.50.) Elizabeth Wallace is a charming and ageless 
person of approximately cightv-seven whose journey, in both the literal and figura- 
tive sense of the word, is by no means ended. This account of her life begins with 
her early childhood in Bogotá, where ter father was a Presbyterian missionary and, 
for a time, chargé d’affaires of the United States embassy. When she was eight 
years old, with her parents and her two brothers she made the arduous but to her 
exciting journey from the high plateau in the Andes to her grandparents’ home in 
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Pennsylvania. Here school began in earnest—though female education in the eighties, 
at least as pursued by Miss Wallace, had its lighter moments. Sketchily prepared at 
the Washington Female Seminary, she entered Wellesley College in 1882, where 
standards appear to have been higher. A few years after graduation she was one of a 
fortunate few to receive a fellowship for graduate study, in history, at the University 
of Chicago, then opening its doors on the swamp lands of the south side. Here she 
wished to specialize in Latin-American history, but, since there was no such course, 
Dr. William Rainey Harper, dynamic president of the rising university, suggested 
she study the first semester and teach a course herself the second. Thus began her 
forty-year association with the University of Chicago during which she became pro- 
fessor of French literature, academic dean, and an integral part of the life’ of the 
university and the city around it. Her chapters on the University of Chicago are a 
real contribution to the history of higher education in the Midwest. In 1896 she 
made her first trip to Paris and from then on, owing to the unique leave system 
of the University of Chicago, her second home was France. Spaín she knows too, 
having visited nearly every corner of it in search of traces of Doña Cecilia Bóhl de 
Faber (Fernan Caballero). After her retirement she traveled in the Caribbean, in 
Central and South America, in China and Japan, in the United States, and of course 
many times again in France and Spain, her interest and curiosity never satisfied. In 
the course of her travels and during the years in Chicago she met such well-known 
and diverse persons as Edmund Rostand and Jane Addams, Kerensky and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Paderewski and Harriet Monroe, Cardinal Mercier and Yvette 
Guilbert. Among her good friends were Gaston Paris, the great medievalist of the 
Sorbonne, and his family, Mark Twain, Ida Tarbell, and many others great and 
small, But this book is more than a patchwork of reminiscences about celebrities or a 
catalogue of places visited. Miss Wallace's awareness of the interrelation between 
places and their inhabitants, past as well as present, her unfailing sympathy and 
understanding for all people no matter how different their habits, her sense of 
humor which never seems to have deserted her even under the most trying cir- 
cumstances—all these together with her consummate mastery of the written, and 
spoken, word make The Unending Journey delightful reading as well as fascinating 
comment on education and mores in many places during the past three quarters of 
a century. CATHARINE SEYBOLD 


THE CHANGED POLITICAL THOUGHT OF THE NEGRO, 1915-1940. By Elbert 
Lee Tatum. (New York, Exposition Press, 1951, pp. 205, $3.00.) This is a timely 
book, appearing in the midst of a presidential campaign. It is not only timely but 
valuable, for it attempts to analyze and offer an explanation of the shift of the Negro 
from his traditional adherence to the Republican party to alignment with the Demo- 
cratic party. The author makes it clear that the explanation is not so simple as the 
depression of 1929 or the relief and security afforded under the New Deal, but goes 
back of both. Although he traces the beginning of the waning of Republican domi- 
nance over the Negro as far back as 1912 (or earlier) and marshals many causes for 
the Negro defection, 1932 emerges as the year when the desertion was manifest. He 
brings into proper focus the importance of the Negro migration from the South to 
Northern cities to create new “black belts,’ with the consequent effect on the 
Negroes’ political thinking. The author has approached his subject scientifically by 
careful research, especially in the Negro newspapers and publications and by proper 
care in measuring the Negro vote by choosing predominantly Negro districts, such 
as Harlem and Negro districts in Kansas (p. 128). The writer’s obvious effort to be 
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fair in denying to Hoover full responsibility for the 1929 depression (pp. 114-15) is 
somewhat obscured by his inability to see that Hoover's threat to veto the Relief Bill 
may have been actuated by a conviction, that relief was a state rather than federal 
matter; by failure to see that the President in trying to build white support in the 
South for the Republican party was seeking to correct the thoroughly unhealthy one- 
party situation in that region. The absence of an index is a disadvantage; there 
should be recognition of the fact that in the quotation on page 133 the word “white” 
(citizens) has undoubtedly been inadvertently omitted; and the frequent use of the 
word “deference” where “consideration” would seem more natural strikes the reader 
unpleasantly. Erra Lonn, Baltimore, Maryland 


1 
WENDELL WILLKIE, 1892-1944. By Mary Earhart Dillon. (Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
. pincott, 1952, pp. 378, $4.00.) Mrs. Dillon, chairman of the department of political 
science at Queens College, accurately describes her biography of the 1940 Republican 
presidential candidate as being “essentially a study in public opinion, party politics, 
and public relations.” Consequently, other would-be Willkie biographers need not 
put away their dreams or their file boxes: an interpretive historical study of Wendell 
Willkie has not yet been published. The author has portrayed her subject as a bril- 
liant catalyst of public opinion in his crusade for free enterprise against the TVA, 
as an incredible amateur in politics, and as an able champion of international public 
relations. Willkie’s “loyal opposition,” after 1940, and his contribution to the origins 
of a bipartisan foreign policy are carefully, indeed lovingly, treated. But Mrs. Dillon 
fails to penetrate the character and mind cf Willkie sufficiently to explain how the 
free-enterprise crusader became, in the end, not only a leading defender of the 
accomplishments of the New Deal but, as well, an advocate who was willing to 
lead the Republican party well beyond the New Deal. The change is implicit in 
Mrs. Dillon’s biography, but as an intellectual odyssey, the change seems to be as 
embarrassing to her as it was to Republican professionals. The author is apparently 
prevented from facing this problem, central to an interpretation of Wendell Willkie, 
by her obvious preference for the carier Willkie (she regrets his failure to adopt a 
Liberty League sort of campaign in 1940) and by her distaste for “the aggressive - 
inroads of the New Deal upon the liberties of the American people” (p. 8). Writing 
with an alarming disrespect for fact or careful interpretation, Mrs. Dillon has as- 
sembled a package of surprises for the historian of the period. “Except for Willkie, . 
the nation would have become . . . the last surviving democracy in a conquered 
. world” (p. 338). After 1940 “all three branches of government . . . moved in the 
harmony of a single philosophy of government” (p. 231). “It was generally con- 
ceded that up to the time of the acceptance speech, Willkie was elected” (p. 188). 
The author disposes of foreign policy as not being “an issue in the campaign” of 
1940 (p. 22), forgetting that it was an issue of sufficient importance between Willkie 
and his party to force many Republizans reluctantly into the Roosevelt camp. She 
knows that American manufacturers busily filled their warehouses in the weeks 
before NRA in order to take advantage of existing low wages (p. 99), but she 
ignores the ruinous impact of those full warehouses on NRA efforts to increase em- 
ployment, purchasing power, and production, when she uncritically reports Willkie’s 
contention that industrial decline under NRA was directly attributable to high 
wages (p. 105). And although the American language can be disturbingly impre- 
cise upon occasion, certainly it is not our language which places Mrs. Dillon in the 
position of defining the common people of the Tennessee Valley as Commonwealth 
and Southern investors with average holdings of $4,000 apiece (p. 44). Mrs. Dillon’s 
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study gives evidence of having benefited from interviews with political, business, 
and newspaper figures mentioned ia her preface, but the value of her leg-work is 
greatly dissipated by the complete: absence of documentation, a fault for which her 
publisher may be to blame. An occasional letter is quoted, but no manuscript col. 
lections were used in the preparation of this biography: if they had been, pre- 
sumably there would have been at least an intimation of the projected party realign- 
ment with which Willkie and Roosevelt were toying in 1944; this biography not 
only sheds no light on that project, it does not even mention it. A lengthy bibliog- 
raphy of published sources includes, for reasons not made clear in the text, such 
items as “Revue des Deux Mondes, La. 1829 to date” and “American Historical Re- 
view ... 1895 to date.” o FREDERICK Rupozrx, Williams College 


SECTIONAL BIASES IN CONGRES3 ON FOREIGN POLICY, By George L. Grass- 
muck. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Volume LXVIII, Number 3.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1951, pp. 181, $2.00.) 
Mr. Grassmuck's monograph is concerned with the degree to which party and 
sectional attitudes determined congressional voting on foreign affairs legislation in 
the two decades prior to Pearl Harbor. His examination is based on six .major for- 
eign policy issues during the period: (1) strength of the Army; (2) strength 
of the Navy; (3) acceptance of the Four Power Treaty; (4) membership in per- 
manent international organizations; (5) foreign loans and aid; and (6) neu- 
trality legislation. By carefully scrutinizing congressional voting records, Mr. Grass- 
muck produces several noteworthy conclusions. He finds, for example, that neither 
major party developed a consistent policy on either national defense or foreign affairs 
during the period 1921-1941. As a rule, senators and representatives from the New 
England and North Atlantic states, irrespective of party affiliation, were most recep- 
tive to increased international participation backed by strong fighting forces. Con- 
trary to popular belief, southern cangressmen have not always been the purveyors 
of the martial spirit. During the 1g20’s Dixie senators and representatives exhibited 
either a distinct disinterestedness in or an outright opposition to both military and 
naval expansion, an attitude which is attributed to strong political partisanship and 
loyalty to the Democratic party then in opposition. Staunch southern adherence to 
the Rooseveltian national defense program during the 1930’s, according to Mr. 
Grassmuck, stemmed more out of a desire to support a Democratic administration 
than from a recognition of the dangers inherent in the international anarchy of the 
time. The author also maintains that middlewestern congressmen were not the 
intense isolationists that they are generally thought to have been during both decades. 
While legislators of both parties were unalterably opposed to participating in war 
and to creating powerful military and naval forces, their attitude toward joining 
international organizations compared favorably to that of members of Congress 
from the Northeast. As an investigative technique, quantitative analysis, upon which 
Mr. Grassmuck relies, provides pertinent answers to questions involving “how” and 
“what.” Insofar as more discriminating answers are desired to the more subjective 
questions of “who” and “why,” the author, a political scientist, concedes that sta- 
tistics fail woefully to explain the motivations behind the votes of the lawmakers. 
Here, clearly, the historian must step into the breach and provide the answers. 

Howard H. Quint, University of South Carolina 
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Wittram A. WiLurams. Brooks Adams and American Expansion. New Eng. Quar., June, 1952. 

RicHarD L. Warson, Jr. Theodore Roosevelt: The Years of Preparation, 1868-1900. South 
Atlantic Quar., Apr., 1952. 

Epwarp Ryerson. The Leadership of Woodrow Wilson. Am. Scholar, Summer, 1952. 

Tuomas REED Powe... Charles Evans Hughes. Pol. Sez. Quar., June, 1952. 

WiLLiam L. NEUMANN. Franklin Delano Roosevelt: A Disciple of Admiral Mahan. U.S. Naval 
Inst. Proc., July, 1952. 

SELIG ADLER. Isolationism since 1914. Am. Scholar, Summer, 1952. 

Homer L. Catxin, Military Police Replacements in World War II. Social Sci., Jan., 1952. 

Asasrook LincoLN.' The United States Navy and the Rise of the Doctrine of Air Power. 
Military Affairs, Fall, 1951. 

WiLLarD Rouse JiLLsON. Major General Ecgar Erskine Hume [1889-1952; Army Medical 
Corps]. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Apr., 1952. 

THEMISTOCLES CLayron Rois, Russo-American Contacts during the Hoover Administration. 
South Atlantic Quar., Apr., 1952. 

Loris Morton. The Battling Bastards of Bataan. Military Affairs, Summer, 1951. 

WILLIAM J. PETERSEN. The [second] Fattleship Iowa. Palimpsest, Mar., 1952. 

Russezz Brooks. A Gentleman's Agreement [North Africa, 1942]. U.S, Naval Inst. Proc., July, 
1952. 

Forxesr C. Pocus. Why Eisenhower's Forces Stopped at the Elbe. World Politics, Apr., 1952. 

J. © WYLE, Jr. Reflections on the War in the Pacific. U.S, Naval Inst. Proc., Apr., 1952. 

Arsusat Ör. Why Japan's Anti-Submarine Warfare Failed. Ibid., June, 1952. 

Hayme Fuxaya. The Shokakus—Pearl Harbor to Leyte Gulf. Ibid. 

M. D. Iscram. The United States Navy in Japan, 1945-50. Ibid., Apr., 1952. 

Lyman B. BurBANK, NATO and the U.S. Constitution. Social Educ., May, 1952. 

W. H, Vernor. Standby Squadron [Korea]. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., July, 1952. 

Ernest H. Grusri. Marine Air over the Pusan Perimeter. Marine Corps Gaz., May, 1952. 

Id. and KennetH W. Conprr. Marine Air over Inchon-Seoul. Ibid., June, 1952. 

FRANK L. Mann. Operation “Versatile,” Korean Saga of the 2d Engineer Special Brigade. 
Military Engineer, May—June, 1952. 

Lynn Montross, Buttoning Up the Ofensive [Korea, 1951]. Marine Corps Gaz., Fcb., 1952. 

MiLTON GRAHAM. Anti-Americanism, British Garden Variety, Antioch Rev., Summer, 1952. 


DOCUMENTS 


James Hren. An Englishman in the French Army in America, 1755. Maryland Hist. Mag., 
June, 1952. 

ALEXANDER DeConpe. Foreclosure of a Peacemaker's Career: A Criticism of Thomas Jefferson’s 
Diplomatic Isolation [William Vans Murray, 1800-1801]. Huntington Lib. Quar., May, 1952. 

Mrs, Dana O. Jensen. G. W. Featherstonhaugh [U.S. geologist] to J. J. Abert [1835-37]. 
Bull. Missouri Hist. Soc., Apr., 1952. 

GEORGE GREEN SHACKELFORD. Attorneys [John A.] Andrew of Boston and [William] Green 
of Richmond Consider the John Brown Raid. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan., 1952. 
SinEx Fine. The [Richard T.] Ely-[Charles Joseph Antoine] Labadie Letters [1885-1906]. 

Michigan Hist., Mar., 1952. 
ARTHUR R, Hocus. Civil Service Reform, 1869 ee Schurz letters]. 4m. Ger. Rev., June, 
1952. 
Goprrey G. Luruy. Lowden Refused the Vice-Presidential Nomination [1924]. Jour. Hlinois 
State. Hist. Soc., Spring, 1952. 
Henry M. Apams. Allied Military Government in Sicily, 1943. Military Affairs, Fall, 1951. 
WiLLiam F. HaLseY. The Battle for Leyte Gulf. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., May, 1952. 
Yosmraka HORIE, Japanese Defense of Iwo Jima [1945]. Marine Corps Gaz., Feb., 1952. 
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ARTICLES 


WiLLiams S. RoLLins. The Northeastern Religious Press and John Brown. Ohio State Archaeos. 
and Hist. Quar., Ápr., 1952. 

Epwarp C. Hicsee. The Three Earths of New England. Geog. Rev., July, 1952. 

Davin Casor. The New England Double Enders. Am, Neptune, Apr., 1952. 

Nancy P. Norton. Labor in the Early New England Carpet Industry. Bull. Bus. Hist. Soc., 
Mar.. 1952. 

Joe McCarruy. Massachusetts ... Where America Started. Holiday, June, 1952. 

Gusravus Swirr Pale. Ungodly Carriages on Cape Cod [Rev. Nathaniel Stone vs. Rev. 
Samuel Osborn, 1718-38]. New Eng. Quar., June, 1952. 

Orso T. BEALL, Jr. Cotton Mather, the First Significant Figure in American Medicine. Bull. 
Hist. Medicine, Mar-Apr., 1952. 

Joux B. BLARE. The Medical Profession and Public Health in Colonial Boston. Ibid, May-June, 
1952, 

Russez LeicH Jackson. History of Newburyport Newspapers [1773—]. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., 
Apr., 1952. 

Hersert M. BrarTER. Jonathan Lambert of Salem: The Yankee Who Would Be King [of 
Tristan da Cunha, 1811-13]. Ibid. 

STUART GERRY Brown. John Jay Chapman and the Emersonian Gospel. New Eng. Quar., June, 
1952. 

Ceci B. WinLrams. Whittier’s Relation to Garrison and the “Liberator.” Ibid. 

WiLLriam Cove, The Friendship of Anthony Trollope and Richard Henry Dana, Jr. Ibid. 

Marius BARBEAU. “All Hands Aboard Scrimshawing” [carvings by whalers]. 4m. Neptune, 
Apr., 1952. 

Louis C. Jones, The Cooperstown Idea: History for Everyman [Farmer's Museum and Feni- 
more House]. 4m. Heritage, Spring, 1952. 

R. W. G. Vaz. “Storied Windows Richly Dight” [Duyckinck family and ornamental windows]. 
New-York Hist, Soc. Quar., Apr., 1952. 

Harry C. W. Mercx. The Fordham “Ryott” of July 16, 1688. Ibid. 

ELEANOR S. MURRAY. Manuscripts as Resources [at Fort Ticonderoga]. Vermont Quar., Apr. 
1952. 

Miron W. Hamilton. Sir William Johnson of Johnson Hall. 4m. Heritage, Spring, 1952. 

Lynton K, CaLpweLL, A Battle of Bureaucrats—1781 [military forage]. New York Hist., Apr. 


1952. 
Copman HisLoP. The Ghost College that Came to Life [Union College]. 4m. Heritage. Spring, 


1952. 

Braxe McKetvey. Rochester's Political Trends: An Historical Review. Rochester Hist, Apr., 
1952. 

JANET R. MACFARLANE. Octagon Houses, New York Hist., Apr., 1952. 

FREDERIC À. CONNINGHAM. Long Island and Currier & Ives [cont.]. Nassau County [New 
York] Hist. Jour., Spring, 1952. 

CoLemaN O, Parsons. William Cullen Bryant's Wayward Cousin [Dr. Luther C. Bryant]. 
New York Hist., Apr., 1952. | 

CHARLES LENNox Wricnt, Il. The Pioneer of Zinc Etching: Charles Lennox Wright, I. New- 
York Hist. Soc. Quar., Apr., 1952. 

Davin LanpMan, Montauk, Phantom Rival to New York Port [1881-1932]. New York Hist., 
Apr., 1952. 

Patricia E. FIsLER, The Depression of 1893 in Rochester. Rochester Hist., June, 1952. 

Seymour L. FLAxMAN. Herman Heijermans on the New York Stage [1899-1927]. Germanic 

2Y., Apr., 1952. 

Ricnarp P. McCormick. The Province of East Jersey, 1609-1702, Proc. New Jersey Hist, Soc., 
Apr., 1952. 

PETER ANGELAKOs. The Army at Middlebrook, 1778-1779. Ibid. 
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S. H. Popper. New Tensions in Old Newark: Germanic Influence and the Sabbath Observance 
Controversy, 1870-1910. Ibid. 

Henry F. Capsury. Gulielma Penn's Greve. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., July, 1952. 

J. PauL HARMAN. Stone-stack Smelting Furnaces in Westmoreland County. Pennsylvania Hist., 
Apr., 1952. 

Berta SoLis-Comen. Philadelphia’s Expeditions to Labrador [mid 18th century]. Ibid. 

WLM S. Mippeton. Philadelohia Medicine: Events and Personalities. Gen. Mag. and Hist. 
Chron., Spring, 1952. 

1, Bernarp Conen. The Two Hundredth Anniversary of Benjamin Franklin’s Two Lightning 
Experiments and the Introduction of the Lightning Rod. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCVI, No. 
3, 1952. 

J. PauL SELsAM and Joseph G. Raysack. French Comment on ‘the Pennsylvania Constitution 
of 1776. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., July, 1952. 

Louis H. Arxy. The Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations and the Formation of the Phila- 
delphia Workingmen’s Movement [1827-29]. Ibid., Apr., 1952. 

Wiccram D. McCoy. Public Education ir Pittsburgh, 1835-1950. Western Pennsylvania Hist. 
Mag., Dec., 1951. 

Rosert L. BLoom. Robert Montgomery Bird, Editor [Philadelphia North American, 1847-54]. 
Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr., 1952. l 

Harvey B. GauL. The Minstrel of the Alleghenies [Stephen C. Foster; concl.]. Western Penn- 
sylvania Hist. Mag., Dec., 1951. 

James T. SHEEP, James M. Swank, Pioneer Historian of the Iron and Steel Industry [1832- 
1914]. Ibid. 

Torn E. Parsons, Gunmakers for the American Fur Company. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., 
Apr., 1952. 

Per Van Doren STERN. Gettysburg. Holiday, June, 1952. 

LEO A. BRESSLER., The Pennsylvania German [1900-—; cont.]. 4m. Ger. Rev., Apr., 1952. 


DOCUMENTS 


Pauz M. Hamuin. “He is Gone and Peace to His Shade” [William Smith, Jr. on Cadwallader 
Colden]. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., Apr., 1952. 

M. C. Sica. Een bijdrage tot de kennis omtrent de vestiging van Hollandse emigranten te 
Boswijck. Navorscher, Mar., 1952. 

ANTHONY F, C, Wautace, Halliday Jackson's Journal to the Seneca Indians [1798-1801; cont.]. 
Pennsylvania Hist., Apr., 1952. i 

HexrY J. Browne, The Archdiocese of New York a Century Ago: A Memoir of Archbishop 
Hughes, 1838-1858. U.S. Cath. Hist. Soc. Hist. Recs. and Stud., XXXIX-XL, 1952. 

James W. Suver, Diary of a One-Horse Enterpriser: Fifty Years Ago in Up-State New York 
[Henry Dayton Silver, 1902-1905]. New York Hist., Apr., 1952. 

CHARLES A. ANDERSON, Corporation for the Relief of Poor Ministers, 1759. Jour. Presbyterian 
Hist. Soc., Mar., 1952. 

J E. Tyrer. The Operations in New Jersey: An English Officer [Thomas Dowdeswell] De- 
scribes the Events of December, 1776. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr., 1952. 

The Diaries of Sydney George Fisher [1834-38]. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr.—July, 
1952. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


VIRGINIA VENTURER, A HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM CLAI- 
BORNE, 1600-1677: THE STORY OF THE MERCHANT VENTURERS WHO 
FOUNDED VIRGINIA, AND THE WAR IN THE CHESAPEAKE. By Nathaniel 
C. Hale. (Richmond, Va., Dietz Press, 1951, pp. xvi, 340, $5.00.) We usually think 
of pioneers as men who wore coonskin caps and hunting shirts, or who rode in 
covered wagons across the great plains. But there were earlier pioneers in America 
who wore the plumed hat of the Jecobean cavalier and who fought Indians and 
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carried civilization into the hinterland with all the hardihood displayed by their 
rugged successors. William Claiborne of V rginia was one of the first of these, and 
one who deserves a larger place in history than has ordinarily been accorded him. 
Born of a Kentish mercantile family, he was appointed by the London Company to 
be surveyor for Virginia in 1621, and at the age of twenty-one became a permanent 
resident of the colony. Politically he was a liberal, in religion he was a moderate 
Puritan; his ambition was to build up a fortune. For many years he held the offices 
of colonial secretary and treasurer. He was also one of the commissioners appointed 
by Parliament to reduce Virginia and Maryland to submission to its authority. But 
Claiborne was primarily a pioneer, and the fortified settlement which he established 
* at distant Kent Island was intended as a base from which he hoped to monopolize 
the Indian trade of Chesapeake Bay. Failirg in this because of the opposition oz the 
Calverts, he established several other frontier settlements, ending his colorful career 
by being the founder of New Kent Couaty in Virginia. A biography of William 
Claiborne was published in 1917 by Dr. John Herbert Claiborne, but the present 
work is on a more extensive scale, is more vividly written, and makes use of new 
materials. It shows that the author has made a careful study of the printed sources 
available and has acquired an unusually clear understanding of early Virginia. He 
states that his work “has been called a historical biography because it lays spectal em- 
phasis on the background influences of a man’s life,” and it is, in fact, more history 
than biography. Conjectures are frequen:ly hazarded as to what Claiborne may 
have been doing in certain circumstances, but we are given a clear and factual 
account of the developing life of the colony. It is, however, unfortunate that foot- 
notes are so few and so limited in range as to leave the reader in the dark as to 
the authority on which most statements and quotations are based. Except for this, 
the volume would be a most valuable asset to the student of early Virginia history. 
THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY, University of Virginia 


ARTICLES 


MERLE Prunty, Jr. Land Occupance in the Soatheast: Landmarks and Forecast. Geog. Rev., 
July, 1952. 

CHESTER D. BrapLey and Miriam D. Braptey. Craven and O'Meara: Medical Boswells to Jef- 
ferson Davis and Napoleon Bonaparte. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Mar.—Apr., 1952. 

Vincent P. DE Santis. Republican Efforts to Crack the Democratic South. Rev. Politics, Apr., 
1952. 

Marran D. Iris. Recent Political Thought i in the South. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Mar., 1952. 

WizziamM H. Conner. The Life and Death of Wilmington’s First Theatre Írban-36]: Dela- 
ware Hist., Mar., 1952. 

Drerer Conz. John Gruber and His Almanac [1768-1857]. Maryland Hist. Mag., June, 1952. 

Harrier N. MiLrForD, [John Frederick] Amelurg and His New Bremen Glass Wares [1780’s— 
go's]. Ibid., Mar., 1952. 

Rutu Gist Pickens, Friendship Valley Farm. Jd:e!., June, 1952. 

EpirH Rossirer Bevan. Fountain Rock, the Ringgold Home in wees County [1790's]. 
Tbtd., Mar., 1952. 

ROBERT Gray GUNDERSON. The Great Baltimore Whig Convention of ave Ibid. 

W. A. Low. The Freedmen’s Bureau and Education in Maryland. Ibid. 

BENNARD B. PERLMAN. The City Hall, Baltimore [built 1867-75]. Ibid. 

Crarces McC, Marmas, Jr. Court Square, Frederick. Ibid., June, 1952. 

Davip B. Quinn. Christopher Newport in 159, North Carolina Hist. Rev., July, 1952. ; 

W. Srirr RoBinson, Jr. Indian Education and Missions in Colonial Virginia. Jour. Southern 
Hist., May, 1952. 

LupweLL MONTAGUE. Landholdings in Ware Neck, 1642-1866. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., 
Jan., 1952. 
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Wium H. Gaines, Jr. The Privileged Sanctuary of Captain John Martin [Martin's Brandon, 
1617-23]. Virginia Cavalcade, Spring, 1952. 

Henry Wiper Foore. Charles Bridges “Sergeant-Paínter of Virginia” 1735-1740. Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan., 1952. 

J. Hari Peasants. William Dering, a Mid-Fighteenth Century Williamsburg Portrait Painter 
[1737-c. 1751]. Ibid. 

YY. EDWIN HEMPHILL. George Wythe Courts the Muses. William and Mary Quar., July, 1952. 

id. Thomas Jefferson and His Pezsonal >roperty Taxes: An Inventory of the Furnishings of 
Monticello. Virginia Cavalcade, Spring, 1¢52. 

WinLiam H. Gaines, Jr. From Desolation to Restoration: The Story of “Monticello” since 
Jefferson. Ibid. 

Wiccram E. SrokEs, Jr. Randolph of Roanoke. Am. Heritage, Spring, 1952. 

Ricmaro H. Popkin. George Tucker, American Critic of Hume [1775-1861]. Jour. Hist. Ideas, 
June, 1952. 

James H. Barney. Crazy Bet [Elizabeth Yan Lew], Union Spy. Virginia Cavalcade, Snag. 
1952. 

Winniam M. E. Racial, Tke Burning of Richmond [in 1865]. Ibid. 

Wituram T, ALDERSON, Jr. The Freedmen’s Bureau and Negro Education in Virginia. North 
Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan., 1952. 

V7. Epwix ais Endearing Imperfections: James A. Bland and the Virginia State Song 
[“Carry Me Back to Old Virginuy”]. Virginia Cavalcade, Spring, 1952. 

WiLLiam M. E. RAcHaL. Staunton Steps Out of the Mud: The World's First City Manager. Ibid. 

Id. A Plague on Us: the Influenza Epidemic of 1918. Ibid. 

E, Lawrence Lee. Old Brunswick: The Story of a Colonial Town. North Carolina Hist. Rev., 
Apr., 1952. 

C. Roperr Haywoop. The Mind of the North Carolina Opponents of the Stamp Act. Ibid., 
July, 1952. 

James S. Purcezz. A Book Pedlar’s Progress in North Carolina [Parson Weems]. Ibid., Jan. 
1952. 

Jonn CHALMERS Vinson. Electionee-ing in North Carolina: 1800-1835. Ibid., Apr., 1952. 

CHARLES GRIER SELLERS, Jr. Jim [James K.] Polk Goes to Chapel Hill [1815-18]. Ibid. 

Fannie Memory Farmer. The Bar Examination and Beginning Years of Legal Practice in North 
Carolina, 1820-1860. Ibid. 

Jcsepm Davis APPLEWHITE., Some Aspects of Society in Rural South Carolina in 1850. Ibid. 
Jan., 1952. 

Dona J. RuLrs. The Ante-Bellum Professional Theater in Raleigh. Ibid., July, 1952. 

R:cxarp BARDOLPH, Malice toward One—Lincoln in the North Carolina Press. Lincoln Herald, 
Winter, 1952. 

WILFRED B. YEARNS, Jr. North Carclina in the Confederate Congress. North Carolina Hist. Rev., 
July, 1952. 

ELAINE Von Oxsen. Public Library Extension in North Carolina and the WPA. Ibid. 

Henry DESaussure Bu. Ashley Hall Plantation [1670-1865]. South Carolina Hist. Mag. 
Apr., 1952. 

Ernesr M. LANDER, Jr. Paper Manufacturing in South Carolina before the Civil War. North 
Carolina Hist. Rev. Apr., 1952. 

Lura M. Hawes. A Profile of the Georgia Historical Society. Georgia Hist. Quar., June, 1952. 

Mary G. Bryan. The Georgia Department of Archives and History. Ibid. 

Orive HaLL Suavcerr. James Joknson, Provisional [Reconstruction] Governor of Georgia. 
Ibid., Mar., 1952. 

CHARLES G. CorbLE. Activities of Beech Island Farmers Clubs, 1846-1862. Ibid. 

ALEXANDER CrosBy Brown. The Join Randolph: America's First Commercially Successful Iron 
Steamboat [1834]. Ibid. 

Rretey P. BuLLEN, De Soto's Ucita and the Terra Ceia Site. Florida Hist. Quar., Apr., 1952. 

Jonn R. Swanton. De Soto's First Headquarters in Florida. Ibid, 

KENNETH W. Porrer. The Cowkeeper Dynasty of the Seminole Nation [c. 1740-1884]. Ibid. 

Pau Kruse. A Secret Agent in East Florida: General George Mathews and the Patriot War 
[1810-12]. Jour. Southern Hist., May, 1982. 
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Epna T. WhirLeY. Some Early Cabinet Maker: [cont.]. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Apr. 1952. 
LoweLL H. Harrison. John Breckenridge, Western Statesman [1760-1806]. Jour. Southern 
' Hist., May, 1952. 

SAMUEL S. HiLL. Outline Sketch of Georgetown College. Filson Club Hist, Quar., Apr. 1952. 

ELIZABETH S. FreLD. Gideon Shryock, His Life and Work [1802-80; architect]. Reg. Kentucky 
Hist. Soc., Apr., 1952. | 

Jesse C. Burt, Jr. Edmund W. Cole and the Struggle between Nashville and Louisville and 
Their Railroads, 1879-1880. Filson Club Hit. Quar., Apr. 1952. 

Z. CaRTTER PATTEN. A History of the Mansion on the Tellico River [iron works, 1824-63]. 
Tennessee Hist. Quar., Dec., 1951. 

Roserr E. CorLwE, Some Aspects of Slavery in Dickson County [concl.]. Ibid. 

TREZEVANT PLAYER YEATMAN, Jr. St. John's—A Plantation Church of the Old South [Maury 
County, 1839-89]. Ibid. 

Jesse C. Burt, Jr. Railroad Promotion of Agriculture in Tennessee. Ibid. 

FRANK B. WiLLiams, John Eaton, Jr., Editor, Politician, and School Administrator, 1865-1870. 
Ibid. 

Alabama Indian Chiefs. Alabama Hist, Quar., XII, 1951. 

Indian Wars in Alabama. Ibid. 

White Men Associated with Indian Life. Ibid. 

EUGENE CURRENT-GARCIA. Joseph Glover Baldwin: Humorist or Moralist? Alabama Rev., Apr., 
1952. 

MARGARET GiLLis Fien. Bartow Lloyd, Humorst and Philosopher of the Alabama Back Country 
[d. 1897]. Ibid. 

James F. Doster. Trade Centers and Railroad Rates in Alabama, 1873-1885: The Cases of 
Greenville, Montgomery, and Opelika. Jour. Southern Hist., May, 1952. 

Frances Roserrs. William Manning Lowe and the Greenback Party in Alabama, Alabama Rev., 
Apr., 1952. 

ROBERT LESLIE SCRIBNER. A Short History of Brewton, Alabama. Alabama Hist. Quar., II, 1949. 

FRANCES A. CABANISS and ALLEN CABANISS, Tre Middle Ages and Mississippi: A Note [De Soto 
Expedition]. Jour. Mississippi Hist., Oct., 1951. 

Dawson A. PheLps, Tockshish [McIntoshville, c. 1770-1822]. Ibid., July, 1951. 

Laura D. S. HARRELL. Horse Racing in the Gld Natchez District, 1783-1830. Ibid. 

Dawson A. PHELPS, The Chickasaw Mission [1819-30]. Ibid., Oct., 1951. 

Epwarp L. McMiLLaN, Religion in Kosciusko. Ibid., July, 1951. 

RoñerT W. Harrison. Formative Years of the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta Levee District [1834—]. 
Ibid., Oct., 1951. í 

Howarp D. Sourmwoop. [Professor Franklin Lafayette] Riley of Mississippi. Ibid. 

EDWARD Larocque TINKER. Two-Gun Journalsm in New Orleans. Proc. Am. Antiquarian Soc. 
LXI, pt. 2, 1952. \ 

Rusy Matson RoBins. Museums and Museum Collections in Missouri Open to the Public. Part 
HI [concl.]. Missouri Hist. Rev., Apr., 1952 

Ovip Bett. The Kingdom oz Callaway [1861]. Bull. Missouri Hist, Soc., Apr., 1952. 

LesLie Konnyu. Hungarians in Missouri. Missouri Hist. Rev., Apr., 1952. 

Frep Harvey HARRINGTON, Arkansas History: Accomplishments and Opportunities. Arkansas 
Hist. Quar., Spring, 1952. 

ELIZABETH DUPREE ELLIS, A History of the Pioneer Physicians of Washington County, Arkansas. 
Ibid., Winter, 1951. 

WALTER LEE Brown. Albert Pike, Arkansas =ditor [1833-37]. Ibid, 

KATHRYN M. Murpxy. Oklahoma History and the National Archives. Chron. Oklahoma, Spring, 
1952. 

CaroLYN THomas Foreman. Pierce Mason Butler [1798-1847; Cherokee Agent]. Ibid. 

T. L. BALLENGER. The Andrew Nave Letters: New Cherokee Source Material at Northeastera 
State College [John Ross partnership]. Ibid. 

Grorce H., SHK., First Post Offices within tae Boundaries of Oklahoma. Ibid. 

ELzie Ronatp Caywoop. The Administration of William C, Rogers, Principal Chief of the 
Cherokee Nation, 1903-1907. Ibid. 

Epwarp R. Mauer, Jr. Sam Houston and Secession. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr., 1952. 
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EARBERT DAVENPORT, General Jose Maria Jesus Carabajal. Ibid. 
Jor B. Franrz. The Mercantile’ House of McKinney & Williams, Underwriters of the Texas 
Revolution. Bull. Bus. Hist. Soc., Mar., 1952. 


DoCUMENTS 


A New Yorker [James Kent] in Maryland: 1703 and 1821. Maryland Hist. Mag., June, 1952. 

WiLLiam D. Hoyt, Jr. Thomas John Claggett: Arrest and Imprisonment, 1861-1862. Ibid. 

DoucLass ÁDAIR. The Autobiography of tae Reverend Devereux Jaratt, 1732-1763. William 
and Mary Quar., July, 1952. 

Norma B. Curnsert. To Molly: Five Early Letters from Robert E. Lee to His Wife, 1832-1835. 
Huntington Lib. Quar., May, 1952. 

PauL H. Gipoens, Recollections of the Battle of Appomattox Court House. Tyler's Quar. Hist. 
and Geneal. Mag., Apr., 1952. 

Mary Carrum Wi ey. Unpublished Letters of Calvin Henderson Wiley [1834-53]. North 
Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan., 1952. 

E>munp J. CLEVELAND, Jr. Early Campaigns in North Carolina: The Diary of Edmund J. 
Cleveland [cont.]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr., 1952. 

ELIZABETH GREGORY MCPHERSON. Letters from North Carolina to Andrew Johnson [1867; 
cont.]. North Carolina Hist. Rev:, Jan., July, 1952. 

RoBErT BENTHAM Simons. Regimental Book of Captain James Bentham, 1778-1780 [cont.]. 
South Carolina Hist. Mag., Apr., 1952. 

Harotp W. Ryan. Diary of a Journey by George Izard, 1815-1816. Ibid. 

Hennic Conen. The Journal of Robert Mills, 1828-1830 [concl.]. Ibid. 

L:1LA M. Hawes. Proceedings of the President and Assistants in Council of Georgia, 1749-1751. 
Part Il. Georgia Hist. Quar., Mar., 1952. 

James Z. Rasun. Alexander H. Stephens’ Diary, 1834-1837. Parts I, II. Ibid., Mar., June, 1952. 

Rocmaro B. HARWwELL, Louisiana Burge: The Diary of a Confederate College Girl. Ibid., June, 
1952. 

Rogerr E. RUTHERFORD. Settlers from Connecticut in Spanish Florida: Letters of Ambrose Hull 
and Stella Hall, 1804-1806. Florida Hist. Quar., Apr., 1952. 

W. SrawLey HooLE. The Diary of Dr. Basil Manly, 1858-1867. Part V. Alabama Rev., Apr., 
1952. 

CHARLOTTE CAPERS. Census of Franklin County, Mississippi Territory, for 1810. Jour, Mississippi 
Hist., Oct., 1952. 

Ratpn A. Smrrx. Exploration of the Arkansas River by Bernard De La Harpe, 1721-1722. 
Arkansas Hist. Quar., Winter, 1951. 

Frank E. VANDIVER. Letters from the Confederate Medical Service in Texas, 1863-1865, II. 
Southwestern Hist. Quar., Ápr., 1952. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


PAGEANT IN THE WILDERNESS: THE STORY OF THE ESCALANTE EXPE- 
DITION TO THE INTERIOR BASIN, 1776, INCLUDING THE DIARY AND 
ITINERARY OF FATHER ESCALANTE. By Herbert E. Bolton. (Salt Lake City, 
Utah State Historical Society, 1950, pp. 265, $5.50.) In 1776, the government of 
New Spain projected an expedition in an attempt to find a better route to Monterey. 
A year earlier Father Francisco Garces had discovered a new but impractical route 
to California which extended south and west from Santa Fe. This time an effort 
would be made to discover a route to the north and west of the New Mexican capital. 
The ten-man expedition, well-equipped with saddle horses, pack animals, and a herd 
of cattle “to provide fresh meat on the way,” was entrusted to two friars, Father 
Silvestre Velez de Escalante and Father Francisco Antonacia Dominguez, who were 
particularly anxious to visit the Yutah Indians and to establish missions among them. 
Escalante, real though not official leader of the party, and of course the diarist, was a 
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Franciscan friar of great intelligence and ability. For eight years he had traveled 
extensively as missionary through New Mexico and Arizona and was therefore well 
acquainted with this southwest region. His letters show him to have been an unusual 
person, “a man of learning, fearless, undaunted, a keen observer and a man of zeal.” 
lis diary is simply written, lucid in style, and rich in detail. The expedition set out 
from Santa Fe July 29, 1776. It followed a circuitous course, traversing southwestern 
Colorado, paralleling in general the Utah-Colorado line, and entering Utah near the 
present town of Jensen. Finally, near the modern town of Minersville the adventurers 
decided for various reasons not to continue the journey to Monterey but to return 
to Santa Fe, where they arrived January 2, 1777. Thus was completed one of the most 
remarkable explorations of North America. The journey had covered some 1,800 miles 
and lasted five months. And while the efforts of Escalante and his men to open up 
a route to Monterey were in vain and while Spanish officials did not comply with 
Escalante's request to establish missions among the Timpanogotzis Indians, yet the 
expedition, by leaving to posterity the earliest recorded description of this country, did 
much to publicize the Great Basin and thus to contribute to its future exploration 
and development. Pageant in the Wilderness is an excellent monograph. It contains a 
historical introduction of 129 pages, the 106-page diary of Escalante, and an 8-page 
report to the king of Spain by Miera, cartographer of the expedition. Two fine maps, 
one drawn by Miera in 1778, the other prepared by Professor Bolton, who has had 
long experience in map making, are appended. Dr. Bolton's introduction retells in 
lucid style the substance and much of the detail of the diary. The volume is hand- 
somely published under the auspices of the Utah State Historical Society. Despite the 
general excellence of the monograph, however, two rather serious errors appear. On 
page 58, the author refers to the danger that a proposed dam will obliterate the 
Dinosaur National Monument and the historic trees at Escalante's camp site. Actually 
the proposed dam will be built some twenty miles northeast of this area and will 
have no effect whatsoever on the sites in question. On page 71, Dr. Bolton states that 
the Utah and Great Salt Lakes do not communicate with each other, “one having 
fresh water, the other being heavily charged with salt” As a matter of fact, the 
Jordan River, an outlet of Utah Lake, flows thirty miles northward and empties into 
the Great Salt Lake. L. H. Creer, University of Utah 
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[m.mex.].) The maturity'of Argentine culture, it has already been suggested, has 
a good and substantial index in the qual_ty of its historical scholarship. Now we are 
given an idea of classroom teaching aims, methods, texts, and treatment. The strength 
and vigor of Argentine nationalism has been attributed to the teaching of history 
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American Historical Association 


The annual meeting cf the Association will be held this year in Washington, 
D.C., on December 28 (Sunday), 29, 22d 30. Headquarters will be the May- 
flower Hotel. The meeting of the Courdl will be held December 27. Members 
of the Association are urged to familiarize themselves with the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution.as set forth in ull in the July issue of the Review (p. 
1084). A vote will be taken on the adoption of this amendment at the business 
meeting on December 29. 


As this issue goes to press proof is being received of the list of doctoral disserta- 
tions in progress. The size of the edition will be determined somewhat by advance 
orders, but additional copies are available at one dollar each. Orders may be placed , 
with the Executive Secretary of the Association. 


Other Historical Activities 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
HISTORICAL SCIENCES, ERUSSELS, JUNE 12-16, 1952 


A General Assembly of the Internatonal Committee of Historical Sciences 
(ICHS), preceded and followed by sessions of the Governing Board, was held 
in Brussels on June 12-16, 1952, in the comfortable quarters of the Club de la 
Fondation Universitaire and under the exceedingly hospitable auspices of the 
Belgian National Committee, Professor Frans van Kalken president. The presi- 
dent of the ICHS, Professor Robert Fawiier (France) presided over the sessions 
of the Governing Board and the Assembly with vivacity and authority. 

Fourteen of the twenty-eight countries now adhering to the ICHS were 
represented, all of them, except the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Ireland, being from western and northern Europe: France, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. Messages of regret were received from Finland, Poland, Spain, 
Algeria, and Israel. 

Of the three international organizations admitted to representation in the 
ICHS under the constitutional amendment of September, 1950, two were 
represented: Institut d’Etudes Slaves, and the Association Internationale des 
Etudes Byzantines. 

From the United States Professor Charles H. Taylor, Harvard, represented 
the American Historical Association and sat in the Governing Board as deputy 
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of Professor Donald McKay, Harvard, the American member of that body. 
Dr. Waldo G. Leland, former president of the ICHS, attended the meetings in 
his capacity as honorary counselor cf the Governing Board. 

Dr. Louis Junod, rector of the University of Lausanne, who had served as 
treasurer since the resignation of Dz. Largiadér, Zurich, was duly elected to that 
office, and Professor F. Chabod, Naples, was elected member of the Governing 
Board for the unexpired term of Professor Luigi Salvatorelli, Rome, resigned. 

Reports were presented by the secretary-general, Monsieur Michel Francois, 
France, and by the treasurer. The chief points of the former will be incorporated 
in later passages of this account; the latter showed a balance as of March 31, 
1952, of 9,628.49 Swiss francs as against a balance carried over from April 1, 1951, 
of 13,310.00, 

The matters which received chief attention in the sessions are presented in 
chis account under the following heads: (1) National Committees; (2) Com- 
missions and Projects; (3) Relations with UNESCO; (4) Annual Bulletin of 
Information; (5) Tenth International Congress of Historical Sciences, 1955. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


The secretary-general reported that much difficulty had been experienced in 
securing accurate information respecting the composition or even the existence 
of some of the national committees. Great stress was laid in the discussions 
upon the vital importance of these bodies as essential to the life of the ICHS 
itself. It was urged that they should be representative of the historical interests 
and organizations of their respective countries and that they should be main- 
tained at full strength not only as agencies of liaison but as activating and 
operating agencies. They should interpret national scholarly opinion and needs 
and should formulate proposals for international undertakings of historical 
scholarship. They should assure the working membership of their most com- 
petent nationals in the commissions of the ICHS and large attendance at and 
useful participation in the international congresses. They should assure the wide 
diffusion of information respecting the work of the ICHS and its publications 
end should provide for competent reviews of the latter in scholarly journals, 
zt the same time promoting their distribution and sales. They should assume 
responsibility for the prompt payment of annual dues and should seek additional 
contributions to the financial resources of the International Committee, They 
should maintain an effective liaison with their national committees for UNESCO. 
Finally they should assure prompt attention to the communications addressed 
to them by the ICHS or by other national committees. In the United States it is 
the American Historical Association, a chief founder of the ICHS in 1926, which 
has the responsibilities of a national committee and exercises its functions. 


1 This report has been prepared by Dr. Leland, aided by a memorandum drawn up by 
Frofessor Taylor.—Eprror. 
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COMMISSIONS AND PROJECTS 


By 1939 the commissions of the ICHE, whether in charge of specific projects 
of research and publication or devoted to the promotion of special historical 
subjects, had become so numerous, so varied in character, and so unequal in 
effective operation that they presented a confused picture and raised serious 
problems of control. During the war mary of them ceased to function and some 
ceased to exist. The secretary-general was able however to make an encouraging 
report on the activities, whether actual oz potential, of a small number of com- 
missions and it was agreed that attention should be mainly focused on these.? 

Commission on Diplomatic History. The third and final volume of the 
Répertoire des représentants diplomatiques de tous les pays, 1643-1815 (a project 
suggested by the late J. Franklin Jameso1) is in preparation. For the first time 
the United States will contribute a list of its diplomatic representatives. 

Commission on Numismatics. Two rrajor projects are planned: a geographi- 
cal and historical dictionary of the name: of money, and a bibliography of sales 
catalogues dealing with coins. 

Commission for the History of Assemblies of States. There are to be pub- 
lished in 1952 Fascicle 10 of the Corrmission's Publications, which will be 
devoted to the history of the Irish parliament in the Middle Ages, and a volume 
of the papers on assemblies of states presented to the International Historical 
Congress of 1950, Paris. 

Commission on Iconography. A catalogue, arranged by countries, of the 
portraits of humanists of the Renaissanc= is in preparation. 

Commission on Military History. An annual Revue internationale d'Histoire 
militaire is edited and published in turn by the participating countries, without 
expense to the ICHS. (It is now the turr: of the United States to prepare such a 
volume.) 

Three commissions, at present inactive, are to be reorganized in the expecta- 
tion that they will develop useful programs of research and publication: His- 
torical Demography, Ecclesiastical History, and Archives of the Vatican. À new 
commission, on the history of towns, will be established, following a German 
proposal, if a satisfactory program of work is formulated. 

Commission on Bibliography. Origimally created in 1927 to supervise the 
editing and publication of the International Bibliography of Historical Sciences, 
it now has additional bibliographical urdertakings assigned to it: bibliography 
of historical essays in volumes of miscellany, a work interrupted by the war and 
now being carried to completion by Dr. Hans Nabholz, Zurich, former president 
of the ICHS; and Excerpta Historica Nordica (digests in translation of Scandi- 
navian historical works). 


21t may be noted that at present the United States is represented on only four commis- 
sions: Bibliography, Diplomatic History, Iconography, and History of the Assemblies of States. 
Of the last named Professor Helen Cam, Hervard-Radcliffe, is chairman and seven other 
American scholars are members. 
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Chief attention was devoted to the problems of the annual International 
Bibliography. The unauthorized departure of the editorial secretary of the Bib- 
hography, Madame J. Sztachowa, from the Paris offices of the project for New 
York, had to be interpreted as being in effect her resignation. The position was 
declared vacant and the generous offer of the secretary-general, Monsieur Michel 
François, to see to the completion ož the current volume, for -1950, was gratefully 
accepted. 

Careful consideration was given to a memorandum by the chairman of the 
commission, Monsieur Julien Cain, Paris, suggesting important changes in the 
organization of the Bibliography. A provisional plan was agreed upon, looking 
to a reduction in the number of items, especially in fields or subjects now fully 
covered by periodical bibliographies, to a better and more complete selection of 
essential bibliography, to avoidance of overlapping, to strengthening the bibli- 
ography of the history of international relations in all fields of activity, and to 
the fusion of certain chapters, now obviously inadequate, such as those on Asia, 
Africa, and America, in other sections of the work. It was also agreed that the 
national committees should exercise much greater responsibility for the selection 
of items and that new instructions for their guidance should be compiled. 


RELATIONS with UNESCO 


Soon after the creation of UNESCO the ICHS, along with other major non- 
governmental international organizations, was accorded “consultative status” in 
the new specialized agency of the United Nations, In 1949 the ICHS, together 
with the International Academic Union and other international bodies devoted 
to the humanities, formed the International Council for Philosophy and Human- 
istic Studies (ICPHS) which is an advisory and operating agency of UNESCO for. 
the humanistic fields, This Council allocates funds, from the UNESCO budget, 
to its constituent bodies, now thirteen in number. The ICHS has received modest 
assistance in this way for the International Bibliography, the bibliography of 
historical essays, the history of the assemblies of states, the list of diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, the Excerpta Historica Nordica, and the publication of the records 
of the Historical Congress of 1950, as well as for the expenses of that congress 
and of the meetings of the Governing Board. 

Particular consideration was given to the problem of the relation of the 
ICHS to the UNESCO project, which has independent status, of a “History of 
the Scientific and Cultural Development of Mankind.” Since the International 
Committee was not consulted either as to the project itself or as to the selection 
cf scholars engaged in it, it seemed desirable to point out that the ICHS has no 
responsibility for the undertaking nor official relationship to it, but that the 
presence of Monsieur Robert Fawtier as an observer in the project’s committee 
cf management makes it possible to keep the members of the ICHS informed 
respecting the progress of the undertaking and to elicit their personal comments 
if they should wish to make any. 
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ÁNNUAL BULLETIN OF INFORMATION 


An important decision was to publish an annual bulletin of information con- 
taining data respecting the organization and personnel of the ICHS and its 
commissions, reports of its proceedings and historical activities, and other mate- 
rial essential to the history of the organization. "This bulletin will succeed but 
by no means replace the original Bulletin, the forty-six issues of which, 1927- 
1940, contain the complete documentation of the Committee's history. National 
committees will have responsibility for the support of the new bulletin through 
subscriptions from libraries, organizations, and individuals. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES, ROME, 1955 


Plans for the organization and program of the Tenth International Historical 
Congress to be held in Rome in 1955 were considered at length and in detail. In, 
general the Italian committee (represented by three members in Brussels) will be 
responsible for the arrangements, while the ICHS itself, through its Governing 
Board, will be responsible for the program. Criticisms of the Ninth Congress, 
Paris, 1950, were discussed at length (Professor Taylor reported orally on the 
suggestions from the United States) and there was general agreement, in accord 
with much of the criticism, that the number of communications should be re- 
duced, that two afternoons should be left open, that effective “discipline” of the 
sessions should be assured, that an adequate locale for conversation and social 
contacts should be provided, and that national committees should have a much 
greater and better defined part in the selection of topics and the nomination of 
speakers. 

Provisional regulations to govern the preparation of the Congress were agreed 
upon and will be officially communicated to the national committees in the near 
future. They may be summarized as follows: 

(x) The Congress will be held during the first fortnight of September, 
1955, and will include six full days oz sessions, together with two free afternoons. 

(2) Communications will be of two sorts: “reports” on themes of relatively 
broad historical interest, which will be presented in the morning sessions, and 
“papers,” of more special character, which will be read in the afternoon sessions. 

(3) The full texts of the “reports” will be published by the Italian com- 
mittee and distributed to members oz the Congress six months in advance. They 
will not be read in the sessions, but will be discussed by their authors, by desig- 
nated scholars, and from the audience. . 

(4) The “papers” will be read in the afternoon sessions by their authors 
and discussed. Summaries of the “papers,” prepared by their authors, will be 
duplicated and distributed at the opening of the Congress. * 

(5) National committees will be -equested to propose themes and authors 
of “reports” by May 1, 1953, for consideration by the Governing Board in June, 
of the same year. They will also be requested to nominate readers of “papers.” 
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The next meeting of the Governing Board will be in June, 1953, at a place to 
be determined after consideration cf factors of expense and convenience. Invita- 
tions have been received from Ireland, Switzerland, and Austria. 


In order to succeed in carrying through its task, the International Commis- 
sion for a Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind needs the collaboration of 
scholars from all countries. To encourage this collaboration, a quarterly Journal 
of World History, published under the auspices of the International Commission, 
and edited by Professor Lucien Febvre, of France, will appear from March, 1953. 
The Journal will endeavor to reflect the state of historical thinking at the present 
time, and it is also hoped that it will provide an open forum for discussing the 
problems of writing a scientific and cultural history of mankind as well as a 
means of voicing critical comments on the materials prepared for its realization. 
Articles on all cultures and aspects'of history will be requested from leading 
authorities upon the suggestion of the editorial board, and a certain number of 
voluntary contributions will also be accepted. Each number of the Journal will 
contain about two hundred pages of original contributions on various aspects of 
the historical development of man and society and about a hundred pages of 
criticisms, comments, and suggestions on the articles contributed, as well as on 
history in general. Certain aspects of history will be dealt with by the publica- 
tion of symposiums as supplements to the Journal. The articles will appear in 
cne of the three working languages of the Commission (English, French, or 
Spanish) and abstracts will be given in the two other working languages, as 
well as in German and in Russian. Inquiries about the Journal of World History 
should be addressed to Dr. Guy S. Métraux, Secretary-General, International 
Commission for a Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind, UNESCO, Paris. 

The International Commission was entrusted by UNESCO with the prepara- 
tion of a scientific and cultural history of mankind as a result of resolutions taken 
at the fourth, fifth, and sixth sessions of the General Conference. The materials 
published in the Journal will be used in the writing of the final text of the his- 
tory, which will be based on a plan elaborated by the editorial committee and 
approved by the International Commission. Through its president, the editorial 
committee will supervise the work of developing the outline adopted by the 
Commission. The editorial committee includes the following: Professor Ralph E. 
Turner (U.S.A.), Professor R. C. Majumdar (India), Professor Charles Morazé 
(France), Professor Silvio Zavala (Mexico), and Professor Constantine Zurayk 
(Syria). The plan adopted for the History by the Commission provides for six 
volumes, each to be prepared under the direction of one or two scholars working 
in co-operation with the editorial committee: (1) Prehistoric and ancient times 
to 1200 B.C.; (II) From about 1200 8.c. to A.D. 400; (III) From about 400 to 
1300; (IV) From about 1300 to the late eighteenth century; (V) From the late 
eighteenth century to the early twentieth century; (VI) From the early twentieth 
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century to 1950. Authorities of highest reputation in many fields of scholarship 
and from many countries will be appoinzed by the Commission to serve as con- 
sultants on all intellectual problems arising in the course of preparing the history. 
Committees of historical and other schokars created specially in many countries 
will also advise the Commission. 


The Library of Congress announces the acquisition of the papers of Cordell 
Hull, former Secretary of State, This gift, which consists of approximately 33,000 
documents dating from 1910 to 1950, covers the major part of Mr. Hull’s career. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has provided a grant for the arrangement and pro- 
fessional indexing of these papers and this is already being done by John W. 
Davidson. When this work is completed ir. about a year, applications to use the 
` Hull Papers may be submitted through the chief of the Manuscripts Division. 

Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., has presented the papers of the late Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes. This ccllection of approximately 20,000 items 
illuminates a remarkable career of forty years of public service. These papers may 
be used only by the permission of the famiy, which may be secured through the 
chief of the Manuscripts Division. 

The papers of Owen Wister, representing an important addition of 11,000 
items to the Library's growing collection of literary and cultural source materials 
have been donated by the author's chilcren. Of greatest interest to historians is 
the large collection of his personal correspcndence with Rudyard Kipling, Ernest 
Hemingway, Hamlin Garland, Henry James, S. Weir Mitchell, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Henry Cabot Lodge. | 

The children of Newton D. Baker have recently presented a large collec- 
tion of some 52,000 papers of their fathe-. This collection, not yet fully processed, 
contains materials relating to Baker's public career from 1916 to his death in 
1937. Included in the collection is a large 5ody of correspondence relating to his 
career as Secretary of War during World War I. These papers may be used only 
by permission of the Baker family secured through the chief of the Manuscripts 
Division. 

Mrs. Albert J. Beveridge has presented an additional group of the papers of 
her late husband which supplement the valuable collection of Albert J. Beveridge 
Papers already in the Library. This new group consists of several of the senator’s 
earlier diaries, many of his addresses, and an additional body of his correspond- 
ence. Mrs, Beveridge has also given the manuscript notes, memorandums, drafts, 
and proofs for Mr. Beveridge's Life of Joan Marshall and his biography of Lin- 
coln, on which he was working at the time of his death. When this addition has 
been processed, it may, like the main body of Beveridge Papers, be consulted 
only by permission of Mrs. Beveridge, secured through the chief of the Manu- 
scripts Division. 

The personal papers of Gutzon Borglum, sculptor of the Mount Rushmore 
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National Monument in the Black Hills of South Dakota, have been given by 
Mrs. Borglum. This collection, which numbers more than 20,000 pieces, relates 
to Borglum's early days in European art schools, his association with the Pro- 
gressive party from 1912 to 1916, the Hughes Aircraft Investigation of 1918, and 
the controversy over the Confederate Monument on Stone Mountain. Other 
papers refer to the many monuments and memorials which he executed. Until 
June, 1957, the Borglum Papers may be used only by written permission of 
Mrs. Borglum and her son Lincoln 3orglum. 


The National Archives has recently issued Preliminary Inventories of records 
deposited by the following agencies: Petroleum Administration for War (1941- 
46); Office for Agricultural War Relations (1940-43); Weather Bureau, climato- 
logical and hydrological records (1893-ca. 1940); Hydrographic Office (1837- 
1950); United States Mint at Philadelphia 791994); National Recovery Ad- 
ministration (1933-37). 


Preliminary selection of the documents for Series D of Documents on Ger- 
man Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, published by the Department of State, has been 
completed to the end of the war in May, 1945; final selection has been made by 
the editors in chief to December 31, 1940. It is expected that all volumes of 
Series D containing documents up to the outbreak of the Second World War in 
September, 1939, will be released in 1953. 


The New York Public Library has rendered a service by publishing, in a 
paper-bound volume, the interesting diaries of two of the crew with Admiral 
Perry on his cruise to open up Japan. The diaries are interesting in themselves 
and their value is heightened by the excellent introduction by Henry F. Graff 
of Columbia University. Bluejackets in Japan has been listed in previous issues of 
this journal as it appeared serially in the Bulletin of the library. 


The Society of American Archivists will hold its sixteenth annual meeting 
in Lexington, Kentucky, October 27 and 28. Among topics to be discussed are 
practical and technical problems of archivists, historical and business archives, 
and regional and local collections. The officers of the society at present are Wil- 
liam D. McCain, president; Wayne C. Grover, vice president; Roger Thomas, 
secretary; and Helen L. Chatfield, treasurer. 


Because of the increasing importance of the problem of interpreting Ameri- 
-can civilization abroad, the American Studies Association is planning a two-day 
conference on aspects of this subject to be held at the Library of Congress on 
Friday and Saturday, November 28 and 29, 1952. One session each will be de- 
voted to discussions of (1) Americen studies programs in Europe, (2) experi- 
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ences of American scholars in Europe, and (3) experiences of European scholars 
in America. A fourth session will consider the implications which the findings of 
the preceding sessions have for American civilization studies programs in the 
United States. The chairman of the conference will be Dean Charles Manning of 
the University of Maryland, to whom those interested in details of the conter- 
ence are invited to address their inquiries. 


The newly organized Conference on British Studies (see AHR, April, 1952, 
p. 845) has appointed a committee to explore the possibilities of founding a 
journal of history to be devoted exclusively to the publication of articles in medi- 
eval and modern English history, and British Empire history. Because of the 
difficulties attendant upon starting a magazine, the committee needs to have 
some idea of the probable number of subscribers and would therefore appreciate 
postcards from all who are interested in such a quarterly journal. Cards should 
be mailed, with the sender's address, to Samuel C. McCulloch, Department of 
` History, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Berkshire Historical Conference was 
held May 16-18 at South Egremont, Massachusetts. Sixteen women teaching in 
the field of history and representing ten colleges attended. Mrs. Vera Brown 
Holmes of Smith College and Mrs. Grace H. Larsen of Rutgers University were 
re-elected president and secretary-treasurer respectively. Following a report by 
Miss Caroline Robbins of Bryn Mawr College on the influence of Francis Hutche- 
son, the group discussed British and colonial history of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


In Detroit last December a group of scholars met and voted to organize the 
American Name Society for the purpose of promoting and encouraging the 
study of place names, personal names, and scientific and commercial nomencla- 
ture. The new society plans to publish a quarterly. A meeting will be held in 
December, 1952, in Boston, to complete the organization. Inquiries about mem- 
bership should be addressed to Professor Erwin G. Gudde, Treasurer, American 
Name Society, University of California Press, Berkeley 4, California. 


The Pan American Union, with the collaboration of the Library of Congress 
and the Chilean embassy, has organized a centennial celebration in memory of 
the Chilean scholar José Toribio Medina. The celebration, which will be held 
November 6-8 in Washington, D.C., will include an exhibit of pertinent mate- 
rials and a four-session symposium devoted to Medina’s contributions to Ameri- 
canist studies. 


The University of Notre Dame Committee on International Relations has 
received another grant of $65,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation for its pro- 
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gram of research. During the three years the committee has been functioning, 
four volumes of studies have been published and five other volumes are nearing 
the publication stage. Besides these books, the committee has conducted several 
symposiums and published several articies, chiefly in the Review of Politics. The 
chairman of the committee is Waldemar Gurian, and the other permanent mem- 
bers are Ferdinand A. Hermens, Stephen Kertesz, William O. Shanahan, and 
Matthew A. Fitzsimons. 


The first six awards to outstanding retired professors who will continue 
teaching and consultative responsibilities at selected small liberal arts colleges 
for the academic year 1952-53 have been announced by the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation under its new program of Whitney Visiting Professors in the 
Humanities. Wilson P. Shortridge, of West Virginia University, who will go to 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washinzton, is the only historian among them. 
The Foundation has also made known a plan to establish a registry of professors 
in the humanities who although retired stiil wish to teach. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, has announced the following awards for 1952-53: Leslie V. Brock, Col- 
lege af Idaho, the currency of the American colonies, 1700-1775; Gerald S. 
Brown, University of Michigan, Britisk politics and administration in the 
American Revolution; William L. Sachse, University of Wisconsin, Americans 
in Britain before the Revolution; James Morton Smith, Cornell University, the 
Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions and other opposition to the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws; Marion R. G. Tinling, California State Department of Education, 
edition of the writings of William Byrd, IT. 

For the year 1953-54 the Institute is prepared to provide a limited number 
of grants-in-aid of research to individual writers or scholars who are carrying 
on studies in the field of American history prior to the year 1815. These grants, 
which ordinarily will not exceed $1,000, are made in conjunction with the pub- 
lication program of the Institute, and upon the condition that the recipients shall 
submit the completed product of their researches to the Institute for considera- 
tion for publication. Requests for application forms and other information 
should be addressed to the Director, Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Virginia. Candidates must file their 
applications not later than March 15, 1953, end the announcement of awards will 
be made May 15, 1953. . 

The Institute announces an annuel prize of $500 for a published book in the 
field of early American history and culture. This field embraces all phases of 
American history to about 1815, including the borderlands of the British North 
American colonies and the British colonies in the West Indies to 1776. There is 
no limitation on the type of work eligible (monographic, documentary, biblio- 
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graphical, etc.) or on its place of publication, but it must be in English. The first 
award will be made in May, 1953, for a book published during 1952. Books to be 
considered for the prize may be submitted to the Director, Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, Box 1298, Williamsburg, Virginia, at any time 
after this announcement is made, but cannot be considered if submitted later 
than January 15, 1953. 


Among the recipients of advanced graduate fellowships awarded by the 
American Council of Learned Societies for 1952-53 are: Deno Geanakoplos, 
Harvard University; Thomas F. Gossett, University of Minnesota; Russell A. 
Kirk, St. Andrews University; August Meier, Columbia University; William 
Samolin, Columbia University; Richard P. Cecil, University of Washington; 
Clinio L. Duetti, University of Wisconsin; Ralph E. Giesey, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Leon Hurvitz, Columbia University; Edward Lurie, North- 
western University; and William C. Seitz, Princeton University. Faculty study 
fellowships granted by the A.C.L.S. include Louis Filler, assistant professor of 
American civilization in Antioch College, who will study psychology, sociology, 
and anthropology, and William R. Leslie, associate professor of history in the 
University of Michigan, who will study the canon law of the Church of England. 


Raymond S. Ginger is the recipient of the Business History Fellowship for 
the academic year 1952-1953. This fellowship, awarded by the Business Histori- 
cal Society, carries a stipend of $4,000 and enables an advanced scholar, usually 
the holder of a doctor’s degree in history, to spend a year of study and research 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. The recipient of 
the fellowship is permitted free use of his time while at Harvard to pursue what- 
ever aspects of the history cf business he may choose. Dr. Ginger will take a 
year’s leave of absence from his duties as assistant professor of economics at 
Western Reserve University. 

The Bancroft Awards of Columbia University were given this year to C. 
Vann Woodward for his Origins of the New South, 1877-1913 and to Merlo 
J. Pusey for his biography of Charles Evans Hughes. 


- Philip L. Ralph, chairman of the department of history in Lake Erie Col- 
lege, Painesville, Ohio, has been awarded a fellowship of the Eugene F. Saxton 
Memorial Trust to assist in the completion of an interpretive study of Western 
civilization. | 


The American Philosophical Society makes grants for expenses to persons 
engaged in research in the physical sciences, the biological sciences, the social 
sciences, and the humanities. The committee on research meets in. October, De- 
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cember, February, April, and June. An application may be made at any time 
and will be considered at the next meeting of the committee if received a month 
in advance, Information concerning grants and application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Executive Office of the Society, 104 South Fifth Street, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pennsylvania. 


The Institute of the History of Medicine, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
announces the continuation of its fellowships in the history of medicine and of 
the natural sciences, One purpose of these awards, which provide from $2,000 to 
$3,000 in each case, is to supplement the training of young scholars who are 
interested in the history or sociology of science. Those who hold the Ph.D., or 
who have at least completed residence work for this degree, are eligible to apply. 
One fellowship has been awarded for 1952-53, to John M. Hirschfield of the 
University of Chicago. Inquiries relating to 1953-54 should be addressed to the 
Director, 1900 East Monument Street, Baltimore 5, Maryland, preferably before 
December 15, 1952. 


The United States Office of Education, in co-operation with the Department 
of State, has again announced the availability of fellowships to United States 
graduate students as provided under the Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations (see AHK, October, 1951, pp. 292-93). Applica- 
tions must be received by the Office of Education not later than January 15, 1953. 


Personal 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Charles E. Odegaard has resigned as director of the American Council of 
Learned Societies to accept an appointment as dean of the College of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, in the University of Michigan. He will also serve as 
professor of history. 


Bernadotte E. Schmitt, chief of the German War Documents Project and 
United States editor in chief of Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918— 
1945, has retired from the Department of State. He has been succeeded by Paul 
R. Sweet, formerly of Colby College, who since 1949 has been the head of the 
United States team working in the original German archives now located at 
Whaddon Hall, near Bletchley, England. Mr. Sweet’s place in England has been 
taken by Howard McGaw Smyth, formerly of the University of California and 
recently of the historical service of the Army. 


Bert James Loewenberg, professor of American history at Sarah Lawrence 
College, will lecture at Ruskin College, Oxford, during the first term 1952-53, 
and at the University of Jerusalem in January, 1953. 
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Howard F. Cline, formerly of Northwestern University, has gone to the 
Library of Congress as director of the Hispanic Foundation. 


Edwin C. Rozwenc has been promoted to professor of history in Amherst Col- 
lege, and John B. Halsted has been appointed instructor in history. 


Selig Adler has been promoted to full professorial rank at the University of 
Buffalo and Wendell N. Calkins to the rank of assistant professor of history. 
Bradley Chapin has joined the staff of the department of history and govern- 
ment as an instructor for the current academic year. 


Benjamin N. Nelson, of the University of Minnesota, 1s serving as visiting 
associate professor of history at Columbia University. 


John A. Munroe has been promoted to professor of history and named 
chairman of the department in the University of Delaware, and David Bushnell 
has been promoted to assistant professor. 


Charles S. Sydnor, professor of history in Duke University, has been named 
dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. His new duties began in 
. September. 


Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, professor emeritus at Princeton University, 
and James C. Bonner, of Georgia State College for Women, are serving as visit- 
ing professors of history in Emory University. George P. Cuttino, formerly of 
Bryn Mawr and Swarthmore colleges, has gone to Emory as associate professor in 
the new Graduate Institute of Liberal Arts. J. Russell Major has been granted a 
two-year leave of absence to do research in France, Spain, and Italy, under a 
Fulbright award and a Guggenheim Fellowship. 


Cornelius J. Brosnan has retired from the department of history of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho after thirty years of service. During the current academic year 
he is visiting professor of history in Whitworth College. 


Gifford B. Doxsee has gone to International College, Beirut, Lebanon, for 
three years to teach medieval and modern history. 


The Institute of the History of Medicine, the Johns Hopkins University, 
announces the appointments .of Ludwig Edelstein as lecturer in Greek medicine 
and Barkev S. Sanders as lecturer in medical economics, and the reappointment 
of Alexandre Koyré, of L’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, University of Paris, 
as visiting professor in the history of science for the first semester of the present 
academic year. 
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Herbert A. Wisbey, Jr., formerly of Monmouth Junior College, has accepted 
an appointment as associate prefessor and head of the department of history 
and political science at Keuka College. 


The department of history of the University of Maryland reports that Donald 
C. Gordon is on sabbatical leave during the fall semester and is in London 
working on his study of Australian nationalism. Roland Stromberg has been 
` transferred to the university’s European program for 1952-53. New visiting 
appointments to the European program for the year are J. Wesley Hoffmann, 
University of Tennessee, Joseph Baylen, New Mexico Highlands University, 
and Marvin Wachman, Colgate University. 


Karl W. Deutsch has beer promoted to professor of history and political 
science in the School of Humanities and Social Studies at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. During the current academic year he is serving as research 
associate with the rank of visitirg professor at Princeton University. 


William, B. Munson has been promoted to professor of history and Carlyle 
R. Beyer and Jone Stuessy W-ight to associate professors in the University of 
Miami. 


The department of history of the University of Michigan reports the promo- 
tions of William R. Leslie to associate professor and of John W. Hall and Karl H. 
Reichenbach to assistant professors. Professor Hall is in charge of the Michigan 
Center for Japanese Studies ix Okayama, Japan, during the year February, : 
1952-February, 1953. During his absence his courses are being given by Ronald 
S. Anderson, of the University oz California. 


George W. Anderson has bzen promoted to associate professor of history in 
the University of Minnesota and Clarke Chambers to assistant professor. 


At Mississippi State College, Glover Moore has been promoted to professor 
of history and James H. McLencon to associate professor. 


Howard Vallance Jones, Jr., has been promoted to assistant professor of 
history in the University of New Hampshire. 


J. C. Russell, chairman of the department of history in the University of 
New Mexico, is a Fulbright leczurer at University College, Aberystwyth, Wales, 
during 1952-53. Benjamin Sacks is serving as acting chairman of the department. 


John C. Cairns, formerly of the Woman's College, University of North Caro- 
lina, has been appointed lecturer in history in the University of Toronto. 
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The department of history of Northwestern University reports that Franklin 
D. Scott is on leave for a year, having accepted an appointment by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council to do research in Norway and Sweden. Richard W. Leopold 
has been granted leave of absence for the fall and spring quarters. George .T. 
Romani was awarded a Fulbright research fellowship and is in'Italy. Gordon H. 
McNeil, of Coe College, is visiting professor of European history for the current 
year. Clarence L. Ver Steeg has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor. 


The department of history in the University of Notre Dame announces the 
promotions of James A. Corbett to full professor and of Marshall T. Smelser and 
Boleslaw Szczesniak to associate professors. William H. Miller and Richard 
Balfe have been appointed instructors. 


The department of history in the Ohio State University reports the promo- 
tions of Paul Varg to associate professor and of Harry Coles, Jr., and Harvey 
Goldberg to assistant professors. Three newly appointed instructors are Theo- 
dore Fisch, Clayton Roberts, and James M. Smith. 


At the University of Oregon Gordon Wright has been appointed to a three- 
year term as chairman of the department of history. He is on leave during the 
fall term to serve on the faculty-of the National War College. Quirinus Breen is 
on leave for the ‘year to study humanist literature in Italy on a Fulbright grant. 
Paul S. Dull is on sabbatical leave in Japan, and Stanley A. Spector has been 
appointed instructor in history to replace him. Edwin R. Bingham has been 
promoted to assistant professor. 


William Warren Sweet of Southern Methodist University is visiting profes- 
sor of American history at Pomona College, and Herbert B. Smith is visiting 
assistant professor. 


Richard D. Challener and Gordon B. Turner have been promoted to assist- 
ant professors of history in Princeton University. 


Robert A. Kann, associate professor of history in Rutgers University, has 
joined the staff of the Center for Research on’ World Political Institutions at 
Princeton University for a part of the year 1952 in order to write the Austria- 
Hungary portion of the center’s study of political integration. 


Purdue University announces the promotions of Walter Otto Forster and 
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George Hillman Mayer to associate professors and of Robert Joseph Graf, Jr. 
and John Ford Stover to assistant professors. 


Vincent Scramuzza, professor of history in Smith College, has retired after 
twenty-two years of service. 
+ 
Colin Rhys Lovell has been promoted to associate professor of history in the 
University of Southern California. 


The department of history of Stanford University announces the following 
staff changes: Edgar E. Robinson has retired from active teaching and has 
undertaken a two-year study under a grant from the J. Brooks Parker estate of 
Philadelphia. The subject of the study is “A Critical Evaluation of the Roosevelt 
_ Years, 1933-45.” Thomas A. Bailey has been named Margaret Byrne professor of 
American history and has been designated executive head of the department. 
Ralph H. Lutz has retired from active teaching and will continue research in 
the Hoover Institute and Library. H. Stuart Hughes, formerly of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has joined the staff as associate professor in modern European history. 
John C. Miller holds the new Edgar E. Robinson chair in American history; 
during 1952-53 he will be doing research in Holland, England, and France on a 
Fulbright grant. Beverly McAnear, of the New York State Teachers College 
at New Paltz, is substituting for Professor Miller. John J. Johnson has been . 
granted leave of absence for a year to assume duties in the Department of State, 
and Rolland Rogers will take over his work during the autumn and winter 
quarters. J. Fred Rippy, of the University of Chicago, will be visiting professor 
during the spring and summer quarters of 1953. Norman A. Graebner, of lowa 
State College, has gone to Stanfard on a one-year appointment as acting associ- 
ate professor. James B. Burnell and John H. Trueman of Cornell University and 
Howard Kaminsky of the University of Chicago have joined the staff as instruc- 
tors in the course in Western civilization, and Walter M. Simon has been 
promoted to acting assistant professor and will serve as assistant director of the 
course, 


Anson E. Morse, professor of history in Temple University, has retired. 
Clement G. Motten and “Thomas D, McCormick have been promoted to associate 
professorships. 


A. Hunter Dupree, of Texas Technological College, Lubbock, is on leave 
during the current academic year to work on a biography of Asa Gray. He holds 
a one-year appointment as research fellow of the Gray Herbarium of Harvard 
University and has a research grant from the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 
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John H. Kemble of Pomona College has been appointed to the U.S. Naval 
War College chair of military history for the current academic year. 


At Vanderbilt University Henry L. Swint and Dayton Phillips have been 
promoted to professorships :n history, Paul H. Hardacre to associate professor, 
and Constantine G. Belissary to assistant professor. Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., 
formerly of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, has been 
appointed assistant professor of history. 


At the University of Washington Ernst Levy has retired with the rank of 
emeritus professor. Solomon Katz has received a Fulbright appointment as well 
as a Guggenheim fellowship and is engaged in research in Paris and Athens 
during the current year. John Cavarnos is substituting for him. Robert A. 
Schoyen is teaching in place of Donald E. Emzrson, who is on leave for the year. 


Alfred H. Kelly, associate professor of history in Wayne University, has 
been named Leo M. Franklin Memorial Professor in Human Relations for 


1952-53: 


Dorothy Edith Wyatt, formerly professor af history in Goucher College, has 
gone to the College of William and Mary as dean of women. 


The department of history of the University of Wisconsin announces the 
promotion of Eugene P. Boardman to associate professor and the appointment 
of three assistant professors: Robert A. Lively, formerly of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity; Rondo E. Cameron, formerly of Yale University; and John C. Greene, 
formerly of the University of Chicago. Char.es Edson is on leave for the year 
to continue his studies on Macedonia at the Institute for Advanced Studies in 
Princeton. James Z. Rabun of Emory University is visiting professor of Ameri- 
can history during the fall semester, and John Hope Franklin of Howard 
University will be visiting professor during the spring semester. Raymond E. 
Lindgren, formerly of Vanderbilt University, is serving as visiting professor in 
the Scandinavian Area Program. 


At Yale University Harry R. Rudin has been named Colgate professor of 
history and chairman of the department, Franklin L. Baumer is director of 
graduate studies in history, During the first térm of the present academic year 
Torvald-Hôjer of the University of Stockho.m is visiting professor of history. 
Leonard Krieger is on leave oi absence for the year for research as a Morse 
Fellow. James E. Roohan, formerly of the State University of Iowa, has been 
appointed assistant professor of history, and Richard Herr, Cushing Strout, and 
L. Pearce Williams have been appointed ins-ructors, Carl E. Schorske of Wes- 
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leyan University is visiting lecturer for the year. Sherman Kent is still on leave 
for government service. 


Recent DEATHS 


On June 17, 1952, Raymond C. Werner, professor of history at the University 
of Illinois, died of a heart attack after a brief illness. Born in Milwaukee, April 4, 
1893, A.B. University of Wisconsin, 1915, he took his first assignment in 1915 
as clerk to the American legation in Peking, where he developed a life-long 
interest in Chinese language, literature, and history. Later he entered business 
in Milwaukee and then taught history at the Washington High School in 
Milwaukee (1922-25). He went to the University of Iowa in 1925 to work 
under Professor W. T. Root, and received his Ph.D. degree there in 1927. 

Dr. Werner joined the department of history of the University of Illinois in 
1927 as an instructor and became professor in 1950. In the twenty-five years 
of his service at the university he served with distinction in various capacities. 
He participated in giving the general American history course and in that 
course was long the most popular and successful instructor. A good part of his 
work was with graduate students, particularly on the level of the master’s thesis, 
and during his years at the University of Illinois he directed with care, patience, 
and sympathetic understanding of student difficulties the writing of over one 
hundred master’s theses. Dr. Werner was before all else a great teacher, but he 
was also vitally interested in research. His work on Joseph Galloway is well 
known, and during the coming year he was planning a visit to Ireland to examine 
in detail the surviving Galloway papers. 

One of his former assistants recently paid him this tribute: “For two years I 
taught quiz sections under his direction. He was most considerate in helping 
me with my first teaching, and I learned much from the example of his own 
lectures, so well-organized, so enlivened with human interest, so marked with 
droll humor, so clearly delivered. He had the human art of making a lowly teach- 
ing assistant or a beginning graduate student feel important, not like a person in 
a subservient position but like a fellow-worker.” 


Orin Grant Libby, professor emeritus of American history in the University 
of North Dakota, died March 29 at the age of eighty-seven. He was born in 
Hammond, Wisconsin, and received all his collegiate and postgraduate training 
at the University of Wisconsin. He took his doctorate in 1895 with a thesis which 
when published under the title The Geographical Distribution of the Vote of 
the Thirteen States on the Federal Constitution, 1787-88 was well received as an 
original and useful type of research. His doctorate was among the first, if not 
the first. achieved at Wisconsin under the guidance of Frederick Jackson Turner. 
Dr. Libby served as a teaching fellow and instructor in Wisconsin until called 
to the University of North Dakota in 1902. Here he remained for forty-three 
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years with many years as head of the department. He was a past president of 
the Mississippi Valley Histcrical Association and a member of various state 
commissions. He contributed papers to the Annual Report of this Association, to 
the Collections of the Wisconsin Historical Society and to the Transactions of 
the Wisconsin Academy. The recently established division of manuscripts at the 
University of North Dakota has been named in his honor. 


Elizabeth K. Kendall, professor ererita of history, Wellesley College. died 
May 15 at the age of ninety-seven, Sh2 was chairman of the department of his- 
tory from 1902 to 1920. She publishec a source book of English history 11900, 
1928) and a volume of her impressions of West China and Mongolia (1973). 


Abraham S. Wolf Rosenbach, noted bibliophile, dealer and collector of rare 
books and manuscripts, died in Philadelphia on July 1 at the age of seventy-five. 
Dr. Rosenbach was the author of a number of works on books and bibliography, 
he established a fellowship in bibliography at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1930, and he is said to have had a hand in forming all the great private collections 
in the United States. 


George Parker Winship, long amcng the most distinguished librarians and 
bibliographers in the United States, died on June 22 at the age of eighty. Follow- 
ing his graduation from Harvard in 1893 he catalogued the library of John 
Carter Brown of Providencz. This led to his appointment as librarian and 
curator of the collection, which ke made outstanding in the field of early Ameri- 
can history. He was adviser to the rare book section of the Library of Congress. 
His career at the John Carte: Brown Library was followed by service as curator 
of the Widener Collection at Harvarc. He was the author of many books and 
articles on the history of printing and in 1940 delivered the Rosenbach lectures 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 


The social sciences suffered a severe loss in the death of Louis Wirtk, pro- 
fessor of sociology in the University of Chicago, May 3. Dr. Wirth was in his 
fifty-ffth year. His exceptional ability, sound judgment, and broad scholarship 
made him a valued member or adviser in any important group, public or private, 
dealing with social problems. 


Sister Gerardus, for the last twenty-eight years professor of history anc head 
of the department in St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, ars on July 11. 
She was for many years a member of this Association. 


Ferdinand Lot, professor of medieval history at the University of Paris and 
director of the historical and a section at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
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died July 20 at the age of eighty-six. He was a member of the Institut de France 
and the author of some three hundred volumes, chiefly in medieval history, 
with special reference to France. One of his major works, The End of the 
Ancient World and the Beginnings of the Middle Ages, was translated in 1931. 
Other outstanding works dealt with the Carolingians and the Capetians. 


Of Corrado Barbagallo, who died in Turin, May 16, 1952, Marc Bloch 
wrote a few years ago: “He is one of the rare historians who have undertaken, 
-in our own days, to write single-handedly a universal history . . . and one of 
the still rarer men who have the learning and the gifts which are required 
to carry out a work of this kind.” Not only his Storia umiversale (5 vols., Turin, 
1931-51) but also his other works show the unusual chronological width of his 
range of interest. A militant socialist and anti-Fascist, he was particularly at-' 
tracted by economic and social problems, to which he devoted his most significant 
books—such as I tramonto di una civiltà (la fine della Grecia antica) (2 vols. 
Florence, 1923; French trans., Paris, 1927); Loro e il fuoco (Milan, 1927); Le 
origini della grande industria contemporanea (2 vols., Florence, 1930); Due 
rivoluzioni (Milan, 1945)—and a large number of articles, the last of which 
was a paper presented to the International Congress of historians in Paris: “La 
crisi economico-sociale dell'italia della Rinascenza,” Nuova rivista storica, 
XXXIV and XXXV (1950-51). Born in Sicily, 1877, he became professor of 
economic history in the University of Catania, 1924, and later moved to the 
universities of Naples (1925) and Turin (1949). His combative, but generous 
and open-minded spirit gave some of its best fruit in the Nuova rivista storica, 
which he, jointly with Gino Luzzatto, founded in 1917 and edited up to his 
last days. The magazine is now one of the three leading historical periodicals 
in Italy. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica REVIEW: 

M. F. Bond, Clerk of the Records of the House of Lords, writes me that the 
entry in my Bibliography of British History, 1714-1789, relating to the manu- 
scripts in his care is misleading. The reports he has. sent me show clearly how 
accessible to students and how widely used the records are, consisting as they 
do of all original Acts of Parliament, 1497 to date, and practically all Papers laid 
on the Table, 1610 to date. The next volume of the Calendar, 1712-14, is in 
press. Manuscript indexes for 1704-1818 are available in the Lords’ Record Office, 
while the Lords” Journals with their collected indexes serve as a further guide 
to the whole accumulation, 1509 to date. 


Newberry Library STANLEY PARGELLIS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisTorIcAL REVIEW: 


In his review of my essay on Paracelsus (AHR, April, 1952, p. 725), Pro- 
fessor Castiglioni erroneously says that I am a physician, This mistake is regret- 
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table since in the book I stated repeatedly that I was not writing a medical book. 
I also specifically declined to “solve the problem of Paracelsus” which Professor 
Castiglioni accuses me of failing to solve, and I gave reasons for my differing 
approach. Contrary to custom, Professor Castiglioni fails to report that 1 have 
tried a new: approach to Paracelsus through the legend of Faustus, He is free 
to think that this approach has failed, too, but he has no right to expect from 
me an answer to a question which I think has been wrongly asked. 

Professor Castiglioni, moreover, makes me say things which I did not say; 
thus, I did not imply any causal relationship between the invention of pumps 
and the discovery of the blood circulation; I said that both innovations could be 
made only by men of the same age. He attributes to me the controversial opinion 
that autopsies still were frowned upon by the Church; in awareness of the con- 
troversy, however, I had been careful to use an expression which I almost literally 
lifted from one of Professor Castiglioni’s Italian books: “public dissections were a 
show rather than instruction.” As to the Paduan anatomists of whom Professor 
Castiglioni says that “there were none,” I must refer him to Vesalius, who men- 
tioned at least two, although generally he used his praise sparingly. Finally, I 
think it unfair to scold me for counting Pico among the Florentine cabalists, 
although I had introduced him previously as author of the “manifesto of the 
Renaissance.” i 

It seems, however, that the burden of Professor Castiglioni's criticism is not 
directed against my book so much as against Paracelsus, whom medical men 
still regard with an intense dislike. I know of no other person in the whole his- 
tory of science who still is able to arouse emotions to such a pitch (as recently 
evidenced at a convention in Italy) although his opinions have been discarded 
together with those of his opponents. In my book I proposed to bury this axe 
by shifting the focus of our attention to an altogether different context within 
which the life and legend of Paracelsus may become meaningful for a historian 
of culture. The clue to my approach is in the German title “Das Urbild des Dr. 
Faust,” which unfortunately the American publisher refused to use. 


New York, N.Y. Henry M. PACHTER 
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i Historianship* 
J. G. RANDALL 


UR meeting tonight is part of the sixty-seventh annual convention of 

this Association. For two thirds of a century we have been occupied 
with research, with publication, with teaching, with planning, with the deli- 
cate task of passing each other's work in review, and with contacts abroad. 
Our many sessions suggest specialization and diversification, yet we have a 
vast amount in common. What we have in common is a devotion to history, 
a conviction of its importance, and a loyalty to the ideal of freedom in his- 
torical investigation. 

Not all men share this conviction. Not all men understand what it is we 
do and why. Not all men recognize the pitfalls we seek to avoid. An occasion 
like this is a proper one for recalling to ourselves and to others the things 
which we as historians have learned about recovering the past, 


*Presidential address read at the annual dinner of the American Historical Association in 
Washington on December 29, 1952. 
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One thing, certainly, we have learned—that history is an inescapable fact, 
that the past cannot be erased, that it intrudes upon us, whether we like it 
or not. In Georgia in the late 1790's, so intense was the indignation at the 
great Yazoo fraud that a legislature required every reference to that infamy 
to be expunged from the state records, At Louisville on the old state house 
grounds one reads the inscription, which may be partly based on tradition, 
that the fraudulent papers were “burned with fire drawn from heaven.” 
Here was the human wish to undo both the deed and the memory of what 
had been done. In the days of President Jackson a part of the record of the 
Senate was “expunged.” But to expunge meant to indicate what was being 
expunged, so that the record remained with undiminished emphasis. 


The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 


This should be enough to remind us that history runs deep and that great 
human emotions and interests are bound up with the carrying over, or it 
may be the avoidance, of memories of the past. Distasteful memory on one 
hand, or wishful memory on the other, have had their effect in the popular 
historical process. 

Another thing that we know about history is that interpretations of it 
constantly change. So human is the historian's task that it takes on the hue 
of the passing decade. Vogue, that feminine word, changeful and even 
fickle, has often been a factor to reckon with in historical writing. Perhaps 
it is men who have made it so. If we go back to the fifth century and recall 
the seven books of Orosius against the pagans, or if we come down to the 
nineteenth and recall the work of George Bancroft, we find historical patterns 
that were once fully the vogue but which have become as outmoded as the 
bow and arrow. Some vogues have more validity than others. In developing 
the “new history” such men as Edward Eggleston, James Harvey Robinson 
and many others, and back of them Macaulay, fortunately gave the historian a 
fresh turn in the direction of the social, the human, the readable—and, where 
appropriate, the revisionist. 

Vogue has to do with the folk mind, or social psychology. Are there men 
who do not follow the vogue? Perhaps it is by such that a new vogue arises. 
The historian, strictly speaking, does not control, nor is he responsible for, 
popular ideas of history. In certain types of writing the winds of popular 
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thought may have controlling effect. In contrast, the findings and inter- 
pretations of the historian, if not strictly “scientific,” must be authentic. A 
popular writer may state his original views, or he may serve, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, as a mouthpiece. Often the broad human mind as it touches, or 
distorts, history, is not individual; it may belong to a school, a society, a body 
of opinion, or a wave of sentiment. In the untutored sense it may be only a 
stereotype. In such a situation the influence of what is called the “profession” 
—by which, in the proper sense, we mean those who devote themselves to 
serious historical study—is at its best when its effect appears not in any rigid 
pattern but in standards of scholarship. 

One of those fundamental standards is objectivity. When we speak of 
this quality we do not mean that, as between alternative conclusions, a 
decision should never be reached, nor that the scholar’s mind should dangle 
in mid air. It is not the duty of a fair judge to issue no opinion, but to see 
that there is no tampering with the scales. If one has objectivity he should 
also have discrimination, The objective principle does not signify that equal 
weight should be given to unequal things. It means—and this might almost 
serve as a definition—that the essence of the thing examined comes through 
in the conclusion reached. 

To illustrate by contrast, the opposite of historical objectivity would be, 
as to European history, to have one pattern presented by German writers to 
German readers, another by French historians for their public, and so on 
through the nations. In Ireland it would require one type for Ulster, another 
for Eire. It is not so in science, except in recent Russian biological mandates 
with reference to heredity. We do not speak of an Italian form of chemistry, 


a French or Belgian physics, and the like. Objective truth must be and is the 
om 


goal of the scientist, 

e question arises: Can we expect that such objectivity, such avoidance 
of a nationalist or partisan slant, can ever be achieved in historical writing? 
The answer is not altogether encouraging, but in some cases objectivity has 
been achieved. As to the American Revolution, for instance, British writers 
readily admit the merit of the American cause and the blunders of British 
policy, while American writers no longer consider it necessary to write in 
the old exaggerated nationalistic manner. One may take Egerton among 
Britons and Van Tyne among Americans as typical, and many other ex- 
amples could be mentioned. (This is not to imply that objectivity necessarily 
requires an unfavorable view of one's own country. What is to be stressed, 
for both sides, is ap open mind and an honest, unprejudiced investigation.) 


Among Northern and Southern writers who deal with the war of the 1860's 
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a fair degree of objectivity has been displayed. When this has been said, of 
course, it remains that in human history, with all its predispositions, emotions, 
and challenging complexities, we have far to go before we can be entirely 
free from special pleading or tendentious writing, In an imperfect world 
one hesitates to give a counsel of perfection; yet to seek perfection and thus 
approach closer to it, is the historian's pledge to the ideals of all scholarship. 
We have a bureau of standards and we have services of inspection and 
certification in many fields súch as foods and drugs, but the output of his- 
torical conclusions is subject to no such control. “There are reviews in learned 
journals and prizes to reward excellence, but these are matters of appraisal 
among men of competent opinion; they- are not matters of sanction and 
enforcement. There is no supreme court of history. This does not mean that 
historical judgments have no analogy to a judicial attitude of mind, nor that 
the field of historical thought is altogether lacking in firm conclusions. lt 
means that the very strength of historical scholarship lies in the free market 
of findings and generalizations where the only enforcement is that of recog- 
nized validity and the only sanction that of competence plus integrity. 


IT 


Since history is a matter of everyday discussion and since debate is open 
to all, it happens that sweeping pronouncements in what is popularly called 
“history” come from persons who are far from being historical students. Yet 
in the world of broad discussion their ideas or obsessions loom large. People 
will say: you remember what Washington said about “entangling alliances.” 
But they do not remember, because Washington did not say what they 
assume, Or they will say: you know what caused the Civil War, or you 
know why the League of Nations failed. But those who speak thus are often 
ignorant as to the descent into the Civil War, or the Wilson administration, 
or the League, These are subjects that take a large quantity, not to mention 
quality, of historical research and understanding. There is a lamentable gap 
between the findings of historians and the general understanding of history. 
Too often that general attitude is a matter of repetitious clichés. A topic is 
mentioned, and out comes a stock remark or a stereotyped phrase. It is only 
the superficial writer dealing with history, or dabbling in it, that gets his 
“results” easily. 

These defects in the popular grasp of history should be met by the his- 
torian with full awareness of the difficulty of his tasks cf research, of con- 
clusion, and of presentation. The historian may be content with a modest 
public response, but his product is of no value in a vacuum or an ivory tower. 
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The scholar, with an established record of competent study, confronts the Y 
public, which is in need of historical guidance. The public is hard to define, 
but in many respects it is different from the scholar. It includes many readers, 
or potential readers, whose orientation is not academic. Two things are im- 
portant here: a firm realization that historical competence comes only by 
long study, training, craftsmanship, and experience; and along with that 
realization, with no concession to inferior work, one may expect that any- 
thing like an air or pose of professionalism will be overcome by that humility vA 
which becomes the genuine scholar. If it were not that history is everybody’s 
subject, the term “professional historian,” a tiresome and overworked phrase, 
would be unnecessary. One does not speak of a “professional physicist”; it is 
sufficient to say physicist, or chemist, or geologist, and so through practically 
all the branches of learning. | 

Sometimes the public may expect too much. For ambitious minds, espe- 
cially for those of philosophers, the heart's desire has been for some synthesis 
to cover human history in all ages, empires, languages, and peoples. Such a 
quest would be an experiment nobly conceived. Its appeal is shown by the 
surprising fact that Toynbee’s abridged Study of History, which is not the 
lightest of reading, became a best seller. Yet one is reminded of a remark 
by that perfect Vice-President, Thomas R. Marshall, referring to Atlas carry- 
ing the world on his shoulders. Marshall felt sorry for him. He had had a g 
hard enough time carrying Indiana. Some of us may feel that while Atlas 
shoulders the world and perhaps stands ready to take on interstellar space, 
there is yet much of human interest and far-reaching significance in the 
biography of the “learned blacksmith” Elihu Burritt, in the history of New 
Harmony, and in many hundreds of local, regional, biographical, and 
specifically historical, though not infinitely stupendous, tasks of scholarship. 

We cannot, however, escape the fact that history is conceived in broad 
terms, sometimes in judgment-day terms. It is common parlance to speak of 
history having its “verdict” and in any case there is that oft-mentioned but 
elusive individual, the “future historian,” to look forward to. In historical 
scholarship the problem of generalization constantly arises. Readers do not 
peruse historical books for a medley of unassorted facts. They will enjoy the 
human story for entertainment, for richness and diversion; but beyond that 
they will hope for enlightened understanding of human movements, of social 
or cultural advance, or of the progress of society. Considering the subject 
merely on the level of historical composition, one must realize that an Y 
author's motive for generalization, one motive at least, may be to impart 
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In an essay or a book that resembles an essay it is the combination oí a 
broad pattern with appropriate detail that holds the interest. Scattered or 
uninterpreted items are usually boresome, but when a writer puts his details 
in assembled array and marshals his historical instances to prove and 
embellish a point that stands as the topic sentence of a paragraph, the result 
may be, as in Macaulay, an impressive flow of eloquent exposition. With- 
out a mustering of data under generalizations language would lack focus, 
Hence the literary temptation to extend one's scope, to fill a large canvas, to 
set up a thesis, and make sweeping pronouncements. In this the historian 
faces a dilemma. Of course he is more than a chronicler, yet restraint in Y 
generalization must be exercised. Readers will look to him as commentator, 
or even as judge. Yet he must watch his obiter dicta. He should not attach 
the fine word history to a doubtful product. A verdict will be expected and 
will be justified where investigation supports it, and beyond the verdict, 
which is a finding of fact, he may be permitted an opinion. But there is a risk, 
Historians of all men should be most aware of the obiter dictum in the Dred 
Scott case. In a short time the decision became so outmoded that no formal 
reversal was necessary. It was a dead letter and even that fact was hardly 
mentioned; yet its utterance had become a famous episode which shook the 
country and tarnished for a time the reputation of the Supreme Court. 

If generalization becomes a habit, or a trademark of an author, or a treat- 
ment characteristic of a school of thought, the pattern may be alluring, but 
the lure may be deceptive. There is a certain impressiveness in summoning 
what is called “human nature” as an aid to history, but human nature is a 
fairly large order. One should be wary of the superficial biological or evolu- 
tionary analogy by which war is alleged to be elementally justified on the 
principle of the “survival of the fittest.” In the long run it may indeed be the 
fittest that survive, but this does not mean that the survivors are the fiercest. 
The predatory qualities of the wolf and the pirate have tended not toward 
survival but toward extinction. Historians, listorians, like archaeologists, are forever 
unearthing the bones of extinct mammoths. If one makes glib pronounce- 
ments as to the nature of our human genus he should be advised to read 
Alexis Carrel, Man, the Unknown. Let him also turn to the American His- 
torical Review for April, 1952. In that issue Boyd C. Shafer shows that certain 
views are due for re-examination as they imply, for instance, that differences 
in intelligence signify the superiority or inferiority of this or that national 
group. Differences and similarities, he shows, do not appear according to 
race or nationality; they are broadly human and run through the whole 
species of homo sapiens. And on balance, the similarities are far more sig- 
nificant than the differences, 
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The historian must carefully note those studies that are concerned with 
psychoanalysis. This, indeed, is another of those vogues, though a fairly mod- 
ern one. Some writers tend to cast all thought, notably the biographical, into 
the mold of the subconscious, of this or that fixation, of extrovert or introvert, 
of narcissism, of the Oedipus complex—in a word of Freudian psychoanalysis. 
But Freudian psychoanalysis is one thing, and the transference of Freudian 
psychoanalysis to biography without adequate biographical or historical basis 
is a very different thing. The psychological factor is important, but if one 
is writing biography, then the buoyancy of psychoanalysis requires historical 
ballast. Where that ballast is lacking, the results are at times remarkable. 
The soul of Lincoln, for instance, has been analyzed and psychoanalyzed, 
with or without benefit of Freud, to a point that, to say the least, would have 
been surprising to Lincoln himself. It might not have occurred to him that 
his soul-life was conditioned by a madonna complex or a life-memory of “the 
Eden from which the infant Lincoln had been so ruthlessly expelled when he 
was weaned.” He revered his mother, but it is going far to picture her 
enfolded by the “circumambient morn”—a “mirage,” “a phantom from the 
fields of Elysium.” And only a writer affected both by modern psychoanalysis 
and Herndon’s misrepresentations could have swung his pen with so much 
of the psychic and so little of the historical on the alleged “mad frenzy” of 
Lincoln for Ann Rutledge.* 

Among broad formulas one often hears of “economic determinism,’ It is 
suggested that something inexorable is at work so that peoples are ruled or 
tortured by economic forces that control destiny. For the criticism of such 
a formula there is need for a double re-examination—a study always of the 
particular economics involved and of the specific history in question. Of 
course the valid relation of economics to history should be studied, but that 
is the very point. Validity is our plea. The questionable method is to set up 





a super-historical formula as a preconceived principle and to apply it for / 
South was agricu tural and the North more largely industrial, which was 
obvious, and to go on from there not only to assert that the Civil War 
happened because of that, but also to convey the idea that it “had to” happen 
by reason of that alleged economic inevitability. One finds, of course, in the 
first place, that large parts of the South did not want separation per se, and 
that the upper South did not join in secession because of agricultural-industrial 


antagonism, nor in general because of intolerable grievances within the Union. 
The Virginia convention, for instance, avoided a vote for secession until war 


1L, Pierce Clark, Lincoln: A Psycho-biography (New York, 1933), especially pp. 7-8, 50. 
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broke out. The Peace Convention of February, 1861, whose purpose was to 
preserve the Union and avert war, was a Virginia movement. In the second 
place, in the very name of economics one may recognize a diversified economy 
and one may question the idea that wheat fields, cotton fields, and factories 
could not have continued to exist within the same nation. The large stumbling 


block here is the artificial theory of materialistic inevitability. 


iil 


Historians can perform no service more useful to society than to expose 
the faulty or vicious generalizations about history that continue to mislead 
mankind. Associated with the concept of economic determinism, for example, 
is the notion that modern wars have relieved population pressures, which is 
not true, or that such wars have happened because of the lack of raw ma- 
terials. Where modern wars, plotted and launched by militaristic rulers, have 
been attributed to the lack of raw materials, the fact that stands out with the 
clearness of reality is that the inauguration of such wars could not have oc- 
curred unless large stocks of raw materials had already been within the 
possession of the war-making elements. It is a huge fallacy to overlook inter- 
national trade and leap to the conclusion that a nation cannot have rubber, 
oil, and iron unless it makes war to seize, own, and govern the far-flung areas 
whence those materials come. This reliance on trade and normal relations, 
of course, stands within the pattern, not of aggression and compulsion, but 
of free nations, and in our time of the United Nations. , 

To mention a related fallacy, historical evidence does not justify acquisi- 
tion af colonies as a motive for modern wars, nor does it justify the need for 
living room as ground for invading, despoiling, and overrunning a neigh- 
bor country. Learned words have been used to promote the notion of 
Lebensraum as a factor of war causation. 1f one has been impressed by argu- 
ments in support of that thesis, a second thought is in order. The argument 
seems to imply that nationals of a specified type cannot live with other 
nationals. Its practical effect is to deny living room to a rudely dispossessed 
people in their home country, and it proceeds to rationalize such dispossession 
on the sordid ideological ground that the intruders with the bigger guns 
have basic superiority as a master race. Certainly as applied by modern 
regimes the war-making concept of Lebensraum stands discredited both 
practically and ideologically by its very perpetrators. Though there is a lure 
attaching to these sweeping interpretations, it should be the function of the 
mature philosopher and especially of the historian to deal critically and 
circumspectly with particular historical applications of broad formulas that 
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have slipped their moorings and have lost contact with the facts of history. 

There is a voluminous literature on the subject of wars, but there is need 
for more attention to wars that have not happened. A book might be written 
on that subject. If a popular title were sought, the book could be called 
“‘Fifty-Four Forty’ and All That.” In such a book some of the war slogans 
of the past could be exposed in all their naked irrelevance in the case of wars 
that were fortunately avoided. One could make a considerable list of such 
“wars” for which the clamorous shibboleths, arguments, and pressures were 
matters of history; they could all be documented from sources. Suppose 
such a war had happened—for instance, a misguided war between the United 
States and Britain in the 1890's concerning Venezuela, One can imagine the 
learned disquisitions that might have poured forth to “prove” that that 
Anglo-American war was “inevitable.” This urging that increased study be 
devoted to wars that have not happened is intended in all seriousness. 
Prevention of war as a topic of research may claim the talents of competent 
historians. The field may be productive of significant investigation and 
writing. 

There is more to be done by historians in studying, though not merely 
by diplomatic documents, the causes of wars. By a kind of misplaced pro- 
fundity the subject has been magnified or overdignified. Much has been said 
by way of representing such causes as broadly based, elemental, associated 
with “virile” nations, cosmic, and hence seemingly justified. To discourse 
learnedly about peoples in need of this or that advantage and assert that 
rulers begin a war for that reason, is misleading. There may be no such need 
to be actually attained by war, and the rulers may be inaccessible to control 
by their own people. If a nation fights for its own liberty or for a great 
principle, if it is attacked and defends itself, or fulfills pledges to promote 
international justice in case of unprovoked aggression, one may speak with 
reason of aims and objectives in a conflict, but in doing so one is referring 
to a conflict that has already begun; for the “cause” or unleashing of the war 
one must study an earlier chapter. War is too often discussed in the abstract, 
and that is especially true of over-all treatments of causes of war in general, 
If one deals with war’ realistically, which is not always done in historical 
writing or military narrative, he must in the modern age take account, not 
so much of the elemental and basic, but of the irresponsible and the capricious. 
Where war comes by reason of militaristic megalomania or a perverted sense 
of bigness, one must adjust his conclusions as to “causes.” In that case one 
cannot write grandly, broadly, and elementally, of great surging movements 
that need only to be “understood.” It may be that too little attention has been 
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given to war-making factors that are abusive, abnormal, pathological, 
whipped-up, stupid as to ideas, artificially staged as to pretext, and criminally 
aggressive. There is of course the high motive of “removing the causes of 
war” as part of international programs to avoid conflict, but it is consistent 
with this motive to examine such causes critically and specifically. In so doing 
the realistic historian must expose factors which are without reason. 

These matters are concerned with the inception of wars. The cause of 
peace loses its vantage point when war has broken out. Á man may believe 
ardently in the avoidance of war and yet he may not join in criticism or 
misrepresentation of a nation or a government that rises to a challenge when 
drawn into war by outside aggression and attack. For this reason there is all 
the more validity in those efforts of peace-promoting nations that are con- 
cerned, not with sitting by and hoping, against history, that they can merely 
let war happen and avoid involvement, but rather with standing together, 
while there is yet time, to prevent war from breaking out, which is what any 
true peace effort really signifies. 

No one has yet fully measured the impact of unhistorical notions in the 
international field. In that great area the slanting of history may go so far as 
to become startlingly dangerous. We have heard arguments for the alleged 
“inevitability” of war, together with its “log jam” corollary or its accom- 
panying fallacy as to “preventive war.” If one studies America’s intelligent 
leaders, Lincoln among them, he will find that they have advocated not 
“preventive war,” which is self-contradictory, but the prevention of war. 
War was not prevented in Lincoln’s day, in a period that has been called a 
“blundering generation,” but it has not yet been proved that the tensions of 
that time exceeded the possible resilience of the American people or the 
potential elasticity of the Union. Tensions can be shown, but to note a dispute 
is nct equivalent to explaining or justifying a war. There is as much to be 
said of North and South as of North versus South. In the long story, with 
the exception of the 1860's, the Union has proved elastic rather than brittle. 
War was prevented in 1850, Had war been prevented in 1861, as Lincoln 
hoped, the notion of “inevitability” would have led one to suppose that ten- 
sions would then have steadily mounted till peace became “impossible,” 
whereas the likely supposition was that, if another decade had been safely 
passed, the nation by 1870 would already have reached the point of diminish- 
ing tension with a still further diminishing of danger in decades to follow. 
Yet if you accept the dogma of “inevitability” you can never achieve the 
prevention of war. 
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IV 

Among the familiar stereotypes is the pronouncement that men of liberal 
views have talked and have dreamed but have not achieved. On this point 
it belongs to scholarly historianship to look at the record. Wilson was a 
liberal and a man of ideals. As governor of New Jersey he carried reform 
measures through to enactment against the opposition of “practical” bosses. 
The solid achievements of his first presidential administration—in the tariff, 
taxation, finance, banking, canal tolls, the Clayton act, the Federal Trade 
Commission, and so on—bespoke not the dreamer but the man who accom- 
plished. The complex and multifarious wartime enactments of his second 
administration cannot be historically considered apart from effective presi- 
dential leadership, These things were done within the pattern of democracy, 
of free elections, of vociferous and continued expression of opposite opinion. 
From 1913 to 1919, with notable resourcefulness in the co-operation of Presi- 
dent and Congress, Wilson’s record was that of a leader and a successful 
President. 

The one great exception to that record was the defeat by a minority of 
the Senate of Wilson’s program for adherence to the League of Nations. If 
one studies Wilson he should also study his opponents, whose performance 
may be characterized not as a clear-cut triumph of majority will but rather as 
indirection, delay, and a calculated technique of talking the subject to death. 
The result may be considered a kind of fluke. It is needless to comment on 
the effect of that anti-Wilson episode upon the United States and the world. 
The defeat of the League came after Wilson’s breakdown. It does not invali- 
date the main record of his accomplishment as a leader, nor does it justify 
the broad appellation of visionary or impractical dreamer. 

Wilson has been mentioned as an example. Other instances can be readily 
found. In Jacob Riis one finds a man of vision and ideals but also a practical 
leader and a man of accomplishment. The same is true of Peter Cooper, 
Louis Brandeis, George Norris, John Peter Altgeld, Jane Addams, and 
many others. If they had vision, that meant that they saw large problems by 
which we mean realities that others were ignoring. If they had ideals, they 
were in that respect at one with our great spokesmen and leaders. Their 
vision was no handicap and the significant matter that ‘stands out in their 
story is that they did not merely talk; they achieved. On the other hand, 
though it is too painful for elaboration, the term “realist” has been mis- 
applied to less liberal men who have been notable chiefly for naiveté, for 
wrong guesses, and for overlooking realities. This is a large subject that 
needs re-examination. ; 
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It is a function of the historical sense to recognize the outmoding cf old 
ideas and patterns. In part this is a casting out of bogeys. In part it is the 
rhythm of the decades. Once the abolitionists were despised and suppressed, 
North and South, to a degree and by methods that are, as seen today, noth- 
ing short of shocking. Now the abolitionists are receiving, as they should 
receive, a better understanding and a more friendly treatment. Once, though 
this may not be entirely a thing of the past, the abusive and exploitive side 
of capitalism was overlocked or perhaps admired; some people even admired 
Jim Fisk. In recent decades an aroused social sense has found it imperative, 
through government, to hold these abuses in check, not to destroy capitalism 
but to live with it and yet preserve economic and social democracy. 

la some cases the intellectual process of outmoding has been like the 
lifting of a darkening curtain. There was that pre-Civil War book of propa- 
ganda, The Proslavery Argument. That polemic publication had its day. 
There was.something in the intellectual air that caused people to accept those 
emphatic pleas for human slavery on the historical, religious, Biblical, 
philosophical, political, and constitutional fronts. All this ammunition was 
designed, manufactured, and discharged in defense of an institution which 
very soon became unconstitutional with the willing help of Southern votes 
and which has long been discredited. What a stockpile of ideas had to be 
discarded, and how small was the popular regret and how great the humani- — 
tarian satisfaction when that discarding came! 

In 1864, when it was coming to be recognized that slavery was gone and 
when American law was being adjusted to that recognition by the thirteenth 
amendment, Congressman Fernando Wood of New York said: “Mr. Speaker, 
I see many objections to this amendment, while 1 fail to find one reason in 
its favor. J am opposed to it because it aims at the introduction of a new 
element over which Government shall operate. It proposes to make the social 
interests subjects for governmental regulation”? This problem has ramifica- 
tions that cannot be entered into here, but Wood’s words are quoted to show 
how new to some mirds at that time was the idea, which has become so 
important in recent times, of using government for the promotion of “social 
interests” and human welfare. It was, however, an idea with which Lincoln 
was familiar and which he approved. It is an idea which, operating on many 
a significant front, has led to the casting off of old attitudes pertaining to 
the eight-hour day, child labor, social security, labor rights, agricultuzal sup- 
port, and food-and-drug inspection, for which Harvey Wiley had to conduct 


2 Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 1 sess., 2940 (June r4, 1864). 
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a lively campaign of crusading and later of vigorous administration. 

Outmoding is a kind of transition and it is always occurring. How it 
works may be subject to no one generalization. Sometimes it seems to come 
by the passing of time or by the coming of fresh air. In American democracy 
the process may be peaceable constitution making or amending, adaptation 
by court opinion, crusaders laboring for specific causes, countless informal . 
expressions of opinion, change due to an election of President and Congress, 
nonpartisan agreement, perhaps a kind of liberal coalition as in the curbing 
of the undemocratic power of Speaker. Cannon, or programs successfully 
promoted by a minor party though it loses an election. 

Introduction of new customs may occur within the pattern of the old. 
Violence may result if matters become desperate while systems are rigid or 
regimes are negative, but it is the merit of democracy that doors are not 
“closed and that changing forms come as a matter of hatural growth. An 
imperfect system may carry the germ of its own evolution. Constitutional 
limitations are not impervious to the surging demands of a people. It was 
the unreformed Parliament of 1832 in Britain which passed the Reform Bill 
and opened the way for succeeding social measures. And the parliamentary 
reform of 1911 with its radical diminution of the power of the House of 
Lords was brought to pass within the old pattern. The process was regular, 
though it did involve, in 1911 as in 1832, the drastic threat of the creation of 
new peers. The point to emphasize is that that threat could be effective, 
allowing the existing system to be used and inducing the peers’ consent to 
the reduction of their own power. 

Woman suffrage in the United States was obtained, not by revolution or 
a kind of amazons’ Bastille Day, but by orderly processes under mere male 
control, In ratifying the seventeenth amendment aur state legislatures trans- 
ferred the election of senators from their own hands to those of the people. 
In 1952 the United States Senate gave up its patronage as to collectors of 
internal revenue. If it be argued that the men had to yield, also the peers, 
legislators, and senators, that simply signifies that in the accomplishment of 
these reforms there were prior forces at work by which the old system could 
sweep itself away. That method, and not civil or class war, is the process 
by which at its best and within the pattern of intelligent statesmanship, the 
abolition of the old has come to pass. 


VI 


As we meet in these gatherings we cannot fail to be aware of the larger 
uses and responsibilities of the historian. As teacher his function is not in- 
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doctrination but stimulation of students who will be citizens in need of his- 
tory whether or not they are to be historians. It may therefore be emphasized 
that what is appropriate for historianship is also essential for citizenship. 
Standards of historical study are of value for the understanding of human 
affairs. Among such standards are clarity, objectivity, tolerance, discrimina- 
tion, a sense of proportion, insistence upon freedom of thought, authenticity, 
caution as to conclusions, wariness as to excessive generalizations combined 
with readiness to state conclusions fairly reached. What is not recommended 
is the attitude of the politician who said: “These are the conclusions on, 
which I base my facts.” 

The historian has often to consider the problem of semantics, or what 
Lincoln called the “tyranny of words” in the actual affairs of men. There 
are words of high import that have become unworthily applied. The basic 
compulsion of the word Aonor is justified when validly used, but not to cover 
a kind of face saving for those who demand a holocaust of violence when 
what is needed is adjustment. Shakespeare’s word for this was finding 
“quarrel in a straw” when “honour's at the stake.” In many minds the orig- 
inal meaning of the word politics has been lost. The significant word hberal, 
a term of good standing in history, has been distorted or even in some cases 
taken over for non-liberal purposes. It is important also that the word 
conservative be rightly understood. 

À word should not be thought of as frozen or petrified, but as something 
alive and vital. On this point we might quote Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
in Towne versus Eisner, 245 U.S. 425: “A word is not a crystal, transparent 
and unchanged; it is the skin of a living thought and may vary greatly in 
color and content according to the circumstances and the time in which it 
is used.” Words should be functional, chosen for thought conveyance as well 
as for cadence, association, flavor, and all the other purposes that belong to 
verbal expression. Yet often the historian recognizes the trigger-like dis- 
charge of words and the confusion of slogans as among the explosive factors 
in public affairs. 

As for the fine word American, it is needless to point out how it has been 
appropriated by a pressure group or “front.” The word loyalty runs deep 
but its genuine test is not reducible to easy categorizing or stigmatizing. 
Horace Bushnell, Congregational minister, wrote in Civil War days: 
“Loyalty ... is no subject of . . . legal definition. It belongs entirely to the 
moral department of life. It is what a man thinks and feels, and contrives, 
not as being commanded, but of his own accord, for ... his country’s honor— 
his great sentiment, his deep and high devotion, the fire of his habitual or 
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inborn homage... .”* Loyalty in a democracy should be construed as allow- 
ing for difference of opinion. Detection of disloyalty is an obligation of 
responsible administrators, and punishment is a function of prosecutors and 
courts with due safeguards. The motive and manner of the prosecution 
should not be partisan, nor should it be the function of an individual or 
a clique. 

About two centuries ago the Western world saw the age of enlighten- 
ment, and it is hard to face up now to an age of error. We hear that philos- 
ophy has lost its grip and that men no longer even expect to have firm 
beliefs. This leaves a gaping void which, in one of its manifestations, has 
appeared in the works of the French writer Albert Camus, whose lack of 
believing appears in various books, though it has been somewhat belied by 
his association with the French underground. Here we have the theme that 
man is ruled by terror, that he has either to cheat or be cheated, that nothing 
matters, that man is a stranger in an alien and absurd world, that we are 
forever climbing and continually falling, and that the best we can expect is 
to take satisfaction in the act of climbing however meaningless it may be. 
Whatever else may be said of this philosophy of emptiness, it can hardly be 
recommended on the score of results. If one takes American history, the 
leaders who are best remembered are men and women who have believed 
and afirmed—Jefferson, who believed in human rights; Lincoln, who be- 
lieved in democracy; Jane Addams, whose life was a saga of unselfish service; 
Wilson, to whom solidarity for prevention of war and continuing interna- 
tional order was a cause of compelling importance. 

The habitual negative tendency may become almost pathological. It is, 
however, a disease of which the fever will sooner or later pass, In the 1920's 
we needed the sophisticated barbs of Mencken. But we also needed such a 
writer as Stuart Pratt Sherman. This is a two-party nation. In 1923 Edward P. 
Cheyney addressed this Association on the subject “Law in History.” As was 
his nature, Cheyney spoke with confidence of democracy and progress, 
though his words came at a time of gathering darkness. It is well to recall 
that the era of negativism had been preceded by what Van Wyck Brooks 
has called the “confident years”—the late phase of the nineteenth century 
together with the twentieth to about 1914. They are known in political his- 
tory as the “progressive movement.” That literature still exists; as for the 
simultaneous progressive movement, some of its results still remain. Much 
of that writing based on confidence was a matter of dissent. Conformity of 
opinion was not its characteristic. This was the productive age of the muck- 


8 Horace Bushnell, in The New Englander, XXII (July, 1863), 565. 
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raker. But it was not the kind of dissent that is lacking in horizon or vista. 
It belonged to a distinguished line of American writing in thatit was dissent 


with a purpose. More especially, the fact that there was such an era of purpose 


and vision suggests that in the turning of the decades a similar period may 
again arise. 

Whether the time be one of pessimism or optimism, society has need of 
the historian. He is—or we hope he is—oriented in time and space. He is not 
limited—this ideal historian—to his own province or to a narrow present. He 
has reasonableness, loyalty, conviction, appreciation of human values. He 
has a training that sharpens his perceptions. From tested evidence he strives 
to recreate a past episode. In addition to all the craftsmanship that pertains 
to evidence, he recognizes the many-sidedness of historical interpretation. 
He has understanding that guards against unenlightened or partisan argu- 
ment. In this singling out of the historian there is no thought of exclusiveness. 
Certainly we recognize the distinctive contributions of those who labor in 
other social studies, indeed in the world of scholars and scientists. It is simply 
that the historian is the subject for tonight. For the historian himself we have 
in mind his sense of function, his purpose, his aim and goal. The full ideal 
may not be fulfilled, but such is the nature of ideals. One does not reach 
them, but one does steer by them. | 

Since we live in an age of error we stand in need of these qualities. We 
need the historian's keenness in the daily contemplation of events and move- 
ments. We need the informed intelligence that will not be moved by a 
cartoon because it is skillfully drawn, because it has a picture of Uncle Sam, 
or because it is printed large on the front page. We need the questioning 
mind. To safeguard it we need democracy, for the obvious reason that in 
antidemocratic regimes scholarly effort and civic thought are tortured into 
indoctrination and killed. This is not to suggest that the historical scholar 
should go about with the air of an agitator. Among our intellectuals an 
excess of earnestness is a remote hazard; it is not likely to arise. But the 
scholar belongs to the human race, and where great values are in question 
neither he nor the scientist can be indifferent. He may deal in quiet state- 
ment of findings rather than in vociferous emphasis, but it belongs within 
his function as a scholar to contribute, as he well can, to the forming and 
conveying of sound conclusions and the encouragement of independent 
thought. 
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À Struggle for Liberty in the Renaissance: 
Florence, Venice, and Milan in the Early 
Quattrocento 


Hans Baron 


Part One 
I 


STUDENTS of history are too seldom aware that our accepted notions of 
the politics of the Italian Renaissance are valid only within limits. A coolly 
calculating art of diplomacy, astuteness in intrigue, remoteness from political 
ideals and patriotic emotions, and a feeling of safety from great catastrophes 
in the protection of a relatively perfected balance of power: these traits hold 
true only for the second half of the fifteenth century and a few decades beyond 
1500; and even during this phase they must not be underscored to the exclu- 
sion of all others. We must remember the growth of popular passions that 
shaped Florentine life in the time of Savonarola and dominated Florence’s 
last fight for independence in the years 1527-30. 

For the period which saw the transition from the Trecento to the Renais- 
sance, and the youth of humanism in the early Quattrocento, we are quite 
certainly nearer to the truth if we entirely reverse the emphasis. That period 
was an era of great political catastrophes when diplomatic maneuvers and 
intrigues proved ultimately powerless, and the vital decisions rested with 
the political conviction and patriotic will power of the citizen. It was an age 
which was the harbinger of modern conditions not only in its refinement of 
diplomacy but even more because it witnessed the emergence of a pattern of 
interstate relations unknown to the medieval world: a dynamic antagonism 
between republican liberty and the efficiency of despotic rule, between the 
independence of the members of an integrated family of states and the drive 
of the most effectively organized partner among them for universal dominion.* 

It is a well-known fact, of course, that the states system of the Italian 
Renaissance—composed chiefly of the Kingdom of Naples, the Papal State, 

1 The writer has arrived at this re-evaluation gradually over the past ten years, the first out- 
line of his views having been presented in an essay “Articulation and Unity in the Italian Renais- 
sance and in the Modern West,’ Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 
1942 (Washington, D. C., 1944), HI, 123-38. After submitting the first draft of the present 


paper to the American Historical Review in January, 1951, the writer had the satisfaction of 
seeing from the work of Nino Valeri, L'Italia nell’ eta dei Principati dal 1343 al 1516, pub- 
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the Duchy of Milan, and the two republics of Venice and Florence—did not 
become finally established until the middle of the fifteenth century. But 
awareness of the changes in the political organization of Italy in the mid- 
Quattrocento does not usually include a realization that political conduct 
and the climate of opinion were essentially different in the early and in the 
later Renaissance. In the first half of the Quattrocento, it is usually thought, 
the five states of the new equilibrium system were gradually built up by 
means of the new diplomatic art. The actual genesis of these states was very 
different. 

The Kingdom of Naples and the Papal State were not creations of the 
Quattrocento but were of medieval origin. The Italian south, built on Byzan- 
tine, Arab, and Norman foundations, had formed a centralized monarchy 
since the time of the Hohenstaufen. While it was different from the feudal 
world north of the Alps, it was also essentially different from the central 
and northern Italian area which had its dominating social unit in the com- 
mune, the free city-state. Even during the Middle Ages Naples was a large 
integrated state, unique in the medieval world in that it represented a mix- 
ture of feudalism with elements of an advanced oriental administration, The 
Papal State, built partly on the international position of the medieval church 
and partly on the baronial latifundia in the Campagna di Roma, was also 
older than the Renaissance and different in structure from the area of the 
north and central Italian communes, although it had a share in this area by 
way of a loose supremacy over the provinces of Umbria (with Perugia as 
the foremost city-state), the March of Ancona, and Romagna-Emilia (with 
Bologna as leading city). This is not to say that Naples and the Papal State 
did not become full members of the Renaissánce system during the Quattro- 


lished in 1950 in the series “Storia d'Italia” (Arnaldo Mondadori Editore), that a kindred ap- 
proach to early Renaissance politics had been developing in Italy during the war and postwar 
period when contact between American and Italian scholarship was nonexistent or slight. Valeri’s 
appraisal of the facts, it is true, is not always identical with that suggested in the following 
pages, and the source material he consulted is often different from ours. Nevertheless the basic 
direztion of his narrative of the period from 1390 to 1450 has so much in common with the 
synthesis here attempted that this concurrence fortifies both accounts and proves that in the 
study of early Renaissance politics we are today approaching a new perspective which implies 
more than a willful shift of emphasis by individual scholars. A critical report on Valeri’s work 
and other recent trends in Italian Renaissance historiography may be found in the writer’s 
review article “Die politische Entwicklung der italienischen Renaissance,” Historische Zett- 
schrift, CLXXIV (1952), 31-56. In several places, the following synthesis of the political de- 
velcpment depends on a reappraisal of the humanistic literature, especially the political pam- 
phlets and historiographical works of Florentine humanists, around 1400. Wherever the results 
of “his reappraisal include changes in the accepted evaluation or chronology of the consulted 
humanistic sources, the reader is referred to the writer's forthcoming book The Crisis of the 
Early Italian Renaissance: Civic Humanism and Republican Liberty in an Age of Classicism and 
Tyranny. Preparation of the research project on which the present paper is based has been made 
possible by fellowships and grants from the Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, the American 
Philosophical Society, the Institute for Advanced Study, and the Newberry Library. 
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cento. But the emergence of a system of a few large states covering the 
peninsula depended on the addition of three integrated powers in the north, 

The urban parts of upper Italy had always been different from medieval 
Europe north of the Alps in that they did not have a fully developed feudal 
society and hierarchy of feudal lords. But they had not escaped local dis- 
memberment such as medieval Europe generally had undergone. The multi- 
tudes of communes, each ruling over the neighboring countryside, were 
connected merely by their attachment to the camp either of the Ghibellines 
or of the Guelphs. The driving power toward the formation of larger states 
in this urban area from the time of the Hohenstaufen onward was tyranny. 
Under the autocratic rule of the signore, which changed citizens into subjects, 
cities could be united in a provincial state and organized by an efficient 
bureaucratic administration. This process had its origin in the region in 
which the advantages of unification were greatest for geographical and 
economic reasons: in the flat valley of the Po, and especially in its central 
province, Lombardy. Once the race between the emergent signori had led one 
of them to supremacy in a substantial area, there was no limit to his territorial 
expansion until the natural boundaries of northern Italy were reached; and 
if the concentration of power was vast enough, the tide would roll on to 
the south, to the papal urbanized provinces of Romagna-Emilia and Umbria, 
or to Tuscany. This happened as early as the first half of the fourteenth 
century, when the Scaligeri of Verona founded a large empire in the eastern 
parts of the north Italian plain and were able to secure a foothold in Lucca 
in Tuscany. And it would happen again on an even grander scale in the 
mid-Trecento, when the Visconti of Milan had established themselves as the 
preponderant power among the northern tyrants.’ 

The problem in the second half of the Trecento and in the first half of 
the Quattrocento then was whether any of the increasingly imperiled minor 
powers, or any coalition of them, might be able to stem what seemed the 
natural course of this already well-established trend. If a successful counter- 
action did not occur, large parts of Italy, around 1400, were destined to 
develop into one despotic monarchy incorporating the entire urbanized area. 
In that case, a north Italian monarchy foreshadowing the absolutism of 
western Europe in the early modern epoch would have taken its place along- 
side the Papal State (deprived of its northern urban dependencies) and the 
south Italian kingdom; or, conceivably, the concentrated power of northern 
Italy would have been great enough to expand down to the southern tip of 


2 See the chapter “Florence Encounters the Problem of the Despot (1313-43)” in Ferdi- 
nand Schevill's History of Florence (New York, 1936). 
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the peninsula. In neither event could the political development of the Italian 
Quattrocento have followed the course which made the period in some 
respects akin to the city-state era of ancient Greece, in other respects a proto- 
type of the equilibrium between independent states in the modern world. 

When now we ask which of the larger north and central Italian states had 
the stamina to resist and eventually break the momentum of the Milanese 
expansion, the answer is, none of the many competing tyrannies, but two 
of the surviving city-state republics: Florence and Venice. That Venice was 
strong enough to resist may seem understandable in view of her possession 
of a large east Mediterranean empire across the seas. But the oriental strength 
of Venice did not necessarily make her a foremost Italian power. Venice's 
mainland state, which in the later Quattrocento represented the largest and 
most powerful accumulation of territories in northern Italy, was at the turn 
of the Trecento limited to the neighborhood of the protective lagoon; one 
more generation was to pass before Venice entered the Italian struggle with 
any determination. When this happened, Venice's intervention did not come 
in the manner of a coolly devised and executed diplomatic action but as a 
stormy reorientation of Venetian policies which stirred up a searching of 
hearts and passionate political sentiments. Moreover, even though Venice 
did not enter into a lonely fight but combined her resources with those of 
Florence, already engaged against Milan, the power potential of the allied 
republics was no more than a match for the might of the Visconti empire. 
Prior to that union, through nearly two-score years, Florence alone had borne 
the brunt of a wholly unequal struggle. The source from which this strength 
of the Florentine Republic had sprung was her tradition of freedom and the 
political will power with which her citizens rose to the challenge. Only these 
forces of the spirit, added to economic energies that were no longer excep- 
tional, let the Republic survive through the dark hours of a historic crisis. 
At the same time, the public spirit and the patriotic passion nursed in the 
fight helped to shape the character of the Florentine humanistic Renaissance 
through more than half a century. 

The history of these Florentine wars for independence and liberty; the 
change which came about in the general political atmosphere of Italy when 
Venice joined her sister republic; the founding of large regional states under 
the two republics until they became the last two partners of the states system 
of the Renaissance: these historic developments form the political frame in 
which we must place the culture of the early Renaissance. This is a chapter 
of Renaissance history (and of the general history of the fight for liberty) 
which is too often forgotten; yet it is one of the aspects of Renaissance Italy 
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which we should remember at'least as vividly as we remember the later 
political decadence to which the interest of students has clung with almost 
vicious delight. 
Il 

The turn of the Trecento and the first years of the fifteenth century set 
a historic date line in the history of culture and art because at that moment, 
especially in the Florentine school, there was a waning, almost over night, 
of much of the medieval outlook and sentiment. In the Trecento this senti- 
ment had persevered side by side with every new advance, throwing the 
century from Dante to the generation of about 1400 into a twilight between 
medievalism and the Renaissance. We find the same gradation in the de- 
velopment of political experience and thought. There, too, the rise of new 
elements did not produce a substantial break with the medieval legacy until 
the last quarter of the Trecento; and it was the turn of the century which 
saw the revolutionary remaking of the political scene, with Florence in the 
position of a protagonist, just as she was in the cultural field. There is a 
fundamental connection between Florence's rise to prominence both in 
Italian politics and in humanistic culture. 
_ The leaven in the transformation of the political outlook was the aware- 
ness of the full historical meaning of the clash between civic freedom and 
tyranny. From the early Trecento onward Florence had fought against 
threats from the tyrant regions of northern Italy; but to the 1360's at least, 
this antagonism had remained cloaked in the inherited ideologies of medieval 
Italy. Alignments and divisions of the local powers on the peninsula had 
always been looked upon as a part of the contention between the emperor 
and the pope, between Ghibellines and Guelphs, Like the Scaligeri, the 
Visconti had risen as appointed vicars of the emperors; they were the leaders 
of the Ghibelline party on the peninsula. In the opposing camp it was the 
papacy, then in Avignon, which designed and organized the resistance against 
the potential danger of an expansionist monarchy with its center in Milan. 
In the 1350's and 1360's, the situation still seemed to be basically what it had 
been in the thirteenth century when the popes had thwarted the efforts of 
the Hohenstaufen to erect an Italian monarchy on the basis of the south 
Italian kingdom. Since leadership clearly lay in Avignon, the war against 
the rising power of the Visconti was waged with the medieval slogans aimed 
at rebels against the authority of the church, and with the old weapon of 


ecclesiastical excommunication.’ 


8 Carlo Capasso, “La signoria viscontea e la lotta politico-religiosa con il Papato nella 
prima metà del sec xrv,” Bolletino della Società pavese di storia patria, VIII (1908), 265-317, 
408-36; Giacinto Romano, “La guerra tra i Visconti e la Chiesa, 1360-1376,” tbid., II (1903), 
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Florence, in that climate, felt herself to be but one—even though the most 
powerful—of the many Guelph city-states that were following and defend- 
ing the cause of the church. Modern students have noticed with astonish- 
ment how greatly the Florentine diplomats and chroniclers of the 1350's 
distorted the causes of the Florentine participation in the fight against 
Giovanni Visconti.* Even while the Florentine Republic, fully aware that 
Milanese occupation of Bologna would deprive Florence of an indispensable 
ally, was trembling at the thought of Viscontean expansion across the Apen- 
nines, her justification for supporting Bologna remained her obligation 
toward the church, which was Bologna's suzerain and was to be defended 
by every member of the Guelph-papal party.* 

But while medieval Guelphism still formed the framework of political 
sentiment and thought, a process had begun on the provincial basis of the, 
Tuscan city-states which was transforming the Florentine conception of” 
Guelph libertas. Twice in the past the Florentine Republic had attempted 
to subjugate the major Tuscan city-states and build a Florentine dominion 
in Tuscany, as Milan had built a provincial dominion in the upper valley 
of the Po. The first of these attempts had been made from 1250 to 1260 
when Guelph Florence after the fall of the Hohenstaufen found herself the 
strongest power in Tuscany; the second followed in the 1330’s when Pisa 
and Lucca threatened to become springboards for native tyranny and for 
expansion of the north Italian empire of the Scaligeri of Verona. But both 
times the outcome had been ruin to Florence. The imperialistic policy of the 
1250's had ended with the long-remembered military catastrophe of Monta- 
perti on the Arbia; the strain of the continual wars of the 1330’s had in 
1342-43 caused the dictatorship—also not forgotten—of a Florentine tyrant 
elected for life: the duke of Athens. After only one year of the tyrant’s rule, 
the quarreling groups of citizens co-operated to break the spell, and the 
previously subjected Tuscan cities, which had transferred their allegiance 
from the Florentine commune to the new lord, returned to independence. 
The proud structure of Florentine dominion over large parts of Tuscany 
had disappeared. 

By this experience Florence’s relationship to Tuscany was changed for 
a long time to come.® The Florentine territory after 1343 was rebuilt on a 


4 See Francesco Baldasseroni, “La guerra tra Firenze e Giovanni Visconti,” Studi storici, 
XU (1903), esp. 85-89. i 

5 Actording to Matteo Villani, Cronica, X 57. 

8 A change which, although basic for the political position of Florence on the eve of the 
Renaissance, is little known. The evidence adduced by Gioacchino Volpe (ii medio evo 
[Florence, 1930], pp. 362 £f, 368) and Corrado Barbagallo (Storia universale, III, part 2 
[Turin, 1935], pp. 1033-36), who are aware of the altered climate in Florence’s Tuscan policy 
after 1343, may not be sufficient to dispel the skepticism of earlier scholars still echoed in the 
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narrower basis than it had had for several generations; of the more important 
cities, only Pistoia in the immediate neighborhood and, somewhat later, 
Volterra and Arezzo were again incorporated. Instead, the foremost cities 
in Tuscany and in the adjacent provinces were joined to Florence by defense 
leagues frequently renewed. In the foundation charter of one of the 
first of these regional confederations—that with south Tuscan Siena and 
Umbrian Perugia, concluded in 1347—we read that the objective was the 
common defense against “any prince who should encroach upon Italy from 
across the Alps, and against any non-Tuscan tyrant.”” Since then, leadership 
in an anti-imperial and anti-tyrannical confederation with free neighbor city- 
states became an accepted part of Florence’s foreign policy. By the year 1370 
even Florence's age-long opponents in the west, Pisa and Lucca, were recon- 
ciled and attracted to this alliance system. During the 1370's and 1380's the 

? city-leagues of Florence usually included Pisa, Lucca, and Siena in Tuscany, 
Perugia in Umbria, and, north of the Apennines, Bologna in Emilia which 
was the key to the major passes to Tuscany. As metropolis of a free city-state 
region, Florence staved off the threat of the Visconti for another generation. 
In 1374, Coluccio Salutati, Florentine chancellor and humanist, told Lucca, 
the Tuscan city-state first hit by the Milanese southward drive, that the 
Florentine people, who had come to detest tyranny at home, were ready to 
defend with deeds the liberty of the other cities. For in doing so, Salutati 
sald, Florence was following her enlightened self-interest. “The liberty of 
this city appears to be all the more secure, the broader the belt of free peoples 
surrounding her. Therefore, everyone ought to be convinced readily that 
the Florentine people are the defenders of the liberty of all peoples [in 
Tuscany], since in defending them they also make the defense of their own 
freedom less difficult.”* 





History by Schevill (pp. 262 f.), already quoted. But a systematic re-examination of the prob- 
lem of hegemony and communal confederation in medieval Tuscany made by this writer for a 
paper soon to be published leaves no doubt that Florence's policy in central Italy from 1343 to 
the early 1380's is correctly defined in the characterization which follows in the text. After 
this article had gone to press, Nicola Rubinstein, in Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
sth ser., II (1952), published an important account, largely from new archival material, of the 
ideas of city-state liberty in Florentine politics and propaganda between 1328 and 1390 (“Florence 
and the Despots: Some Aspects of Florentine Diplomacy in the Fourteenth Century”). Although 
he makes certain reservations—some of which would seem unnecessary when Florence's late 
Trecento policy is compared with her imperialism in the 1250' and 1330's— Rubinstein, too, 
concludes (pp. 41, 45) that in the period after 1343 the city leagues in defense of libertas 
Tusciae became an essential object of Florentine diplomacy; “the available evidence does not 
seem to suggest that the Tuscan policy of the Florentines was constantly dominated by the 
desire for aggrandisement and hegemony.” 

T Against any “signore sceso d'oltremonte, o da qualche tiranno non toscano.” See Francesco 
Briganti, Citta dominanti e comuni minori nel medio evo (Perugia, 1906), pp. 197 fi. 
where the subsequent leagues of Florence with the Tuscan cities to 1392 are also listed. 

8 “Hic est enim ille populus, qui et intestinam tyrannidem detestatur et exterarum urbium 
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During the same decades, the medieval conception of Guelphism as the 
party of the universal church began to lose its persuasion. When the long 
and fervent desire of the Italians of the fourteenth century for the return of 
the papal see from Avignon to Rome approached fulfillment, it became «clear 
that this change involved the re-emergence of the papacy as one of the nascent 
region-states of the peninsula, Already the first attempt of the popes to return 
to Italy at the end of the 1360's produced a threatening scheme, unexpectedly 
seconded by the emperor Charles IV, to limit the autonomy of the central 
Italian cities by incorporating them in an enlarged Papal State, and it was 
only Florentine intercession for the independence of all Tuscan city-states 
that eventually assured the freedom of the republics of Pisa and Lucca.” The 
climax of the clash with the papacy camz in the 1370’s when central Italy 
was shaken by the violent upheaval known as the “War of the Eight Saints.” 
Papal legates, sent ahead before the pope moved to Rome in 1377, crushed 
local autonomies and began to build up a better integrated state in the 
almost lawless region around Rome and in the former papal possessions in 
Umbria and Romagna-Emilia, and even in parts of Tuscany. In these efforts, 
they showed the same systematic ruthlessness the tyrants had practiced in 
consolidating their states. In the mid-1370's, Florence found herself at the 
head of a central Italian league defending the independence of Tuscany 
against the danger of expansionist unification which was now threatening 
from the Papal State. For a while, all the old allegiances were exchanged; as 
an ally of the lord of Milan, Florence, with all resources united in the hands 
of a new central agency for the war, her “Eight Saints,” was caught in a 
violent struggle against the papal armies. The outcome for Florence was a 
further strengthening of her tendency to look upon herself as the champion 
of city-state independence. 

By the beginning of the 1380's, northern and central Italy had reached 
a degree of differentiation in political structure and attitude such as had 
been unknown in medieval Italy. Without oversimplifying a complex situa- 
tion, we may say that, while tyrannical integration and the destruction of the 
republican freedom of local city-states had reached their consummation in 


libertatem suis operibus semper est prompta defendere.... Et st ex utilitate volueris hee forsitan 
ponderare, tanto tutior huic urbi sua videtur esse libertas, quanto latius se liberi populi cir- 
cunfundant. Ex quo debet cuique facile persuaderi Florentinum populum libertatis cuiuslibet 
populi defensorem, in quibus et suam libertatem faciliori cura defendit.” Salutati, Ep. MM 17, in 
Epistolario, ed. Francesco Novati, I (Rome, 1891), 194 f. In 1383, in a similar vein, Salutati 
called Florence “free and procreator of liberty on all sides [libertatis undique genitricem], 
qualities which are the highest glory of nations.” Ep. V 17, ibid., U (1893), 85. i 

8 See the account of Florence's role, from archival material, in Gustav Pirchan, Italien und 
ee Karl IV. in der Zeit seiner zweiten Romfahrt (Prague, 1930), pp. 208, 222, 380 ff, 
404 ff. 
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Lombardy, Tuscany had become the home of a provincial coalition of city- — 
republics which included former Ghibelline as well as Guelph members. 
While “Ghibelline” Milan had arrived at the point on the road to modern 
centralizing absolutism where the lord of Milan and Lombardy, in the eyes 
of war-weary Italy, could take the place once attributed by Dante to a pacify- 
ing universal emperor, “Guelphism” in Tuscany was shedding its medieval 
hull and emerging as a political program of civic freedom and independence 
‘of the central Italian city-republics. In this changed environment, when 
almost immediately after the settlement of the Tuscan conflict with the Papal 
State the old antithesis between the Tuscan metropolis and the expanding 
tyrannical north re-emerged, a larger burden of responsible leadership than 
ever before fell on Florentine shoulders. Since the popes, after their return 
to Rome, were farther removed from direct contacts with the dynamic forces 
in the Po Valley, they were now more inclined to stay in the background and 
let Florence bear the brunt of the battle. And at that very moment, in the 
year 1385, Giangaleazzo Visconti, the shrewdest and most farsighted of the 
.many great and ruthless statesmen of the Visconti family, took the helm of 
the Milanese state” 

In 1386 and the following year, in a classic example of divide et impera 
policy, the new Milanese lord, as an ally of the Carrara of Padua, destroyed 
the state of the Scaligeri in Verona and Vicenza, only to overrun the Carrara 
immediately afterwards and to unite the dominions of nearly the entire 
north Italian plain in 1388. As a contemporary Florentine historian, Gregorio 
Dati, later wrote in retrospect, it was “a stroke of lightning so sudden” that 
the Florentines “were hardly able in so short a time to decide what to do in 
such a difficult case”; the most experienced Florentine statesmen shied away 
from the enormous expenses and risks of a war, “since they could not con- 
ceive that the intentions of the Visconti went even further”—even beyond the 
great successes already won in northern Italy. Moreover, says Dati, the 
Milanese lord understood how to support his complaints against the Scaligeri 
and the Carrara with reasons of such shrewdness that an intervention on the 
part of Florence, beyond attempts at mediation, seemed hardly justifiable.™ 


10 Our indispensable guide through the labyrinth of diplomacy in the period of Gianga- 
leazzo is D.M. Bueno De Mesquita's Giangaleazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan, 1351-1402 (Cam- 
bridge, 1941). This work is equally important as the sole extant summary of the results of the 
extensive special literature on Giangaleazzo’s foreign policy, and as a source book of many new 
archival documents not accessible elsewhere. But it does not advance from the reproduction of 
diplomatic details to a history of the profounder tendencies of the period (see Ferdinand Sche- 
vills critique in Speculum, XVI [1941], 491 £), and, because of this limitation, neglects the 
works of the contemporary publicists and therewith the most characteristic and revealing testi- 
monies for the meaning of the Milanese-Florentine struggle. 

11 Gregorio Dati, L’istoria di Firenze dal 1380 al 1405, ed. L. Pratesi (Norcia, 1904), p. 
27. The documentary reconstruction of Florence’s politics in 1388 by Giovanni Collino “La 
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The attitude of the Venetian Republic combined with Giangaleazzo's 
fraudulence to paralyze Florentine action. It ought to have been the role of 
Venice, Padua's neighbor, to frustrate Giangaleazzo's design, and Florertine 
diplomacy since the Milanese conquest of Verona had been working fran- 
tically on a scheme under which Venice should guarantee Padua's inde- 
pendence after obtaining, by amicable settlement, the eastern dependencies 
of the Carrara state which she considered necessary for her own security. But 
Florence had found both parties unwilling, and blind to the Milanese danger; 
Venice had in the end preferred to enter into an understanding and alliance 
with Giangaleazzo in return for receiving as her share in the spoils the 
Carrara territories around Treviso. The minutes of Florentine council meet- 
ings held about the time of the Milanese conquest of Padua allow us to ob- 
serve that in Florence there had been discussion of vast aid to the Carrara, 
and even of direct intervention in the war against Giangaleazzo; but all such 
plans were given up because the councilors feared that Florence’s active 
intervention might provoke an armed clash with Venice.” 

We learn from the same minutes that another part of the Florentine re- 
action to the events in northern Italy was a plan for friendly adjustment of 
any quarrels between the commune of Florence and “all the free Tuscans.” 
In the center of the council deliberations stood the project to make voluatary 
concessions in Florence’s territorial disputes especially with Siena, in order 
to pave the way for a firm rebuilding of -he Florentine-Tuscan city-league 
which had been weakened since the early 1380’s, and to have this league once 
more joined by Bologna and Perugia. The Zbertas of Bologna, in particular, 
was generally looked upon as inseparable irom the libertas of Florence her- 
self; speaker after speaker dwelt upon the necessity of defending both 
together. 

Before long, the Florentine government made another attempt to change 
Venice’s attitude. In 1389, Florentine envoys warned the doge of the danger 
of the situation. They were charged to explain that the Visconti wes en- 
deavoring to obtain the rule of the whole of Italy by “taking possession of 
the Florentine State, and then of the States of the Venetians and the 


guerra veneto-viscontea contro i Carraresi nelle relazioni di Firenze . . . (1388),” Archivio 
storico lombardo, XXXVI (1909), 11 f, 15 £, confirms Dati’s points: the deceitfulness of 
Giangaleazzo’s diplomacy and the inability of the Florentine politicians to grasp its sccpe im- 
mediately. 


12 See the minutes of the consulre of November 23-25, 1388, published by Collino, op. cit., 
pp. 339-48; esp. the opinions, “quod dominus Paduanus non adiuvetur neque palam neque 
occulte, ne Veneti provocentur et veniatur ad guerrám cum ipsis . . ° (p. 343, similarly pp. 
343-44), and “non capiatur guerra cum comite propter Venetos” (p. 345). 
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Genoese; for the others are of no account, once he has subjugated these.” 
To this exposition of peninsular interdependence among the Italian republics 
the Venetian government simply replied that they could see no reason for 
alarm. So it became definitely clear that the city of the lagoon, secure or 
at least believing herself secure on her islands, would not throw her weight 
into the decisive encounter between unifying monarchy and the tradition 
of independence inherited from the age of the communes." 

No less disappointing was the course of events in Tuscany. Here, too, the 
conventional attitudes and diplomatic methods proved inadequate in the face 
of a power strong enough to penetrate and dissolve the customary order of 
every region of the peninsula north of Rome. Siena and Pisa were soon 
making secret contacts with the Visconti, trying to find in the rising colossus 
of the north a safeguard for their own security and at the same time a counter- 
poise to Florence's supremacy in the provincial Tuscan balance of power. 
Thus the very beginning of the war-filled era, which was not to end until 
Giangaleazzo's death, was marked by the collapse of all Florentine hopes 
for a united front of the free city-states on a regional, or an even broader, 
basis. 

The one thing Florentine politics could try to do in this situation, and 
indeed undertook with vigor as soon as the shock of the Paduan debacle had 
worn off, was to bring about co-operation with the most directly endangered 
local powers on the northeastern slopes of the Apennines—Bologna as well 
as such minor signories as Ravenna, Faenza, and Imola. But these efforts 
proved insufficient without the active participation of a major north Italian 
power—and only Venice could have given the necessary help. If the tide was 
to be stemmed, the Florentine Republic had to stop the breach with more 
effective means before the flood could cross the Apennines. 

The first objective of Florentine diplomacy was to establish peace by 
agreeing on a line of demarcation. If Giangaleazzo was willing to respect 
the Secchia, a southern tributary of the Po passing not far west of Bologna, 
Florence and Bologna in return would refrain from interfering in Lombardy, 
northwest of the river. But Florentine attempts to reach such an agreement 
with Milan remained fruitless. Giangaleazzo’s intentions became obvious. 
Armed intervention was inevitable. 

13 See the quotations from the archival documents in Mesquita, Giangaleazzo, p. 107. 

14 On Venice's attitude in this period see Giorgio Bolognini, “Le relazioni tra . . . Firenze 
e€... Venezia nell’ ultimo ventennio del sec xiv,” Nuovo archivio veneto, IX (1895), 3-110, 
and Roberto Cessi, “Venezia neutrale nella seconda lega anti-Viscontea, 1392-97,” Ibid. 


N.S. XXVI (1914), 233-307. 
15 According to the instruction for the Florentine envoys published by Mesquita, Gianga- 


leazzo, pp. 342-45. 
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In the year 1390, the Florentine Republic definitely assumed her place in 
the resistance against the Visconti on a plane of peninsular scope. She waged 
the first open war against Giangaleazzo which lasted from 1390 to 1392. The 
dangers implied in the rise of the Visconti monarchy had by then become so 
evident that Florence could enter the struggle with manifestoes proclaiming 
that the goal of the “tyrant of Lombardy” could now be discerned: he wanted 
to become “king.” He had been telling Italy that he was the champion of 
peace at the very time when he was destroying Verona’s and Padua’s inde- 
pendence. “These are the labors for peace by which, as he contends, he has 
striven for the Pax Italiae.” While preparing for war by every means at his 
command, he had lured Florence into disarming, only to arm himself; he 
had armed Florence’s former friends, thus making them her enemies. 
Florence was taking up arms for the defense of her own liberty and for the 
liberty of the peoples under the yoke of the Visconti.*® 

The Florentine performance in the war was neither spectacular nor mili- 
tarily impressive. True, Florence’s intervention did infuse into the group of 
still independent cities and signori in the northeast the vitality and coherence 
that ought to have come to the region from Venice; in this respect the war 
was a success. Moreover, at the eastern flank of the Visconti empire the 
Paduan state came back into existence, though impoverished and (because 
of Venice’s occupation of Treviso) reduced in size, Finally, out of the war a 
larger bloc of northeastern states arose which included the Padua of the 
Carrara, the Ferrara of the Este, the Mantua of the Gonzaga, the city of 
Bologna, and the smaller autonomous dominions of the region—all united 
with Florence in the “League of Bologra.” But these successes produced 
merely a temporary stop gap; the war hac not revealed any new energies in 
the Florentine citizenry that promised lasting resistance to the aims of the 
Visconti. The League of Bologna was no more than an instrument of balance- 
of-power diplomacy with the lesser north Italian tyrants playing the vital 
role. Even if all members of this coalition stood for independence, few stood 
for civic liberty. The most significant military success in the war had not 
been won by any of the city-republics but was due to the loyalty of the in- 

16 The manifesto quoted, the Florentine rejoirder to Giangaleazzo’s declaration of war, 
is printed in Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, XVI, col. 815-17. ("Quid prodesse potest 
pacis studium, dum ille . . . pacem verbis annuntians bellum totis conatibus machinatur? 
Exarmavit nos, ul posset offendere. Armavit Senerses et alios, ne possent cum suis antiquis 
fratribus amicitiam integrare.” “Nos . . . Tyranno Lombardiae, qui se Regem facere cupit et 
inung[wlere, bellum indicimus, et pro “libertatis nostrae defensione et libertate illorum, quos 
tam grave iugum opprimit, arma movere.”) For other Florentine proclamations see Francesco 


Landogna, “La politica dei Visconti in Toscana,” Bolletino della Società pavese di storia patria, 
XXVIII (1928), 172. 
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habitants of the Paduan territory to their native lord. When the Carrara re- 
appeared in his land, the population responded to his call, and it was with 
these troops, “nearly all unwarlike peasants, not accustomed to the exercise 
of arms,” that he forced the Milanese garrison to surrender in the face of a 
general upheaval of the Paduan people. And in addition to the north 
Italian signori, Florence’s war allies had been the king of France and the 
duke of Bavaria. Florence, indeed, had gone so far as to agree to French 
occupation of the entire western Po Valley after victory,' and when 
Giangaleazzo had crushed the French he could boast of having defeated 
foreign invaders with an army “composed exclusively of Italian soldiers.” In 
spite of the call to liberty in the Florentine manifestoes, the hour when 
Florence could rightly claim to be the savior of the libertas Italiae was yet 
to come. 

The emergence of the League of Bologna did not bring any real pause 
to the smoldering conflict; while the arms rested, the struggle on the diplo- 
matic front continued with undiminished force. Henceforth Giangaleazzo 
behaved like some one who, in an attempt to pull down a well-cemented 
barrier in his way, hits every single stone successively, hoping that one will 
at last give way, or that a multitude of tiny dislocations will in the end 
break down the edifice. Within Tuscany, Siena (as we know) had been 
making overtures to Giangaleazzo, and from 1389 on it had admitted 
Milanese troups. In 1302, after a coup d'état against the Florentinophile 
government, Pisa accepted a similar arrangement—a success for the Visconti 
cause which snatched the vital ports on the mouth of the Arno away from 
Florentine control. In its long-range effects this event led to a fatal weaken- 
ing of the League of Bologna. For Florence, deprived of a reliable connec- 
tion with the western sea, was forced thereafter to look for another outlet 
to the world, seeking it across the Apennines in the territories of her north- 
eastern allies, along a road leading eventually to Ravenna or some neighbor- 
ing port on the eastern coast. But the first Florentine effort to lease a military 
base on the northeastern slope of the Apennines in order to secure control 
over the needed highways called forth so violent a reaction of local suspi- 
cions that the alliance began to show serious cracks.*° 

While the foundations of the league were thus being undermined, con- 
fidence and influence rose steadily in the Visconti camp. In 1394-95 the 
German king Wenceslaus was planning for the customary Italian expedi- 

17 See the reports published by Mesquita, Giangaleazzo, pp. 123 and 346. 

28 Shown by Léon Mirot, “La politique française en Italie sous le règne de Charles VI, 


13801422," Revue des études historiques, C (1933), 499 £. 
19 See Mesquita, Giangaleazzo, pp. 193-96, on the issuing perils for the League of Bologna. 
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tion to obtain the imperial crown in Rome; before starting out, he looked 
for allies in the parts of Italy through which his army was to pass. While 
Florence and the League of Bologna declined, true to the old Guelph dis- 
trust of association with the empire, Giangaleazzo made clever use of the 
opportunity: Wenceslaus, in need of financial resources for the Italian ad- 
venture, sold to the Visconti the rank of duke of Milan and prince of the 
empire, In the political conditions of northern Italy, where many of the 
smaller lords were trying to obtain or had already obtained some lesser 
legal titles from the empire, this rank meant a considerable increase of author- 
ity for the Milanese signori in their work of consolidating the newly won 
possessions. 

These were the auspices under which the Florentine-Milanese struggle 
approached its climax when hostilities were resumed to open the so-called 
“Mantuan war” of the years 1397 and 1398. Florence was by now fully 
aware of the significance of the situation. “Who does not see that this Floren- 
tine city is the defender of the common cause of liberty in Italy?” asked 
Coluccio Salutati, writing a defense of Florence’s stand. “Who would not 
admit that if the Florentine people were defeated, freedom could not sur- 
vive, and all Italy would be helplessly lost in serídom>”*" The author of 
another pamphlet defending the policy of Florence in the spring or summer 
of 1397 began to reinterpret Florence's recent history. Through generations, 
he said, Florence had been prepared for leadership in the camp of independ- 
ence and freedom. Even at the time of the invasion of Tuscany by the Sca- 
ligeri in the early Trecento, Florence had “saved liberty in Italy”; if Mastino 
della Scala, by subjecting Florence, “had cut off the head of liberty, he would 
have found what remained to have been a dead body,” and would easily 
have “subjugated all Italy.” From long experience Florence had learned to 
play her part against the Visconti.” 

In the new war Florence held her own militarily. Milanese raids into 
the Florentine territory, and almost to the walls of the city, were endured 
without detriment to Florentine morale, while Florence's financial resources 

20 Coluccio Salutati, Invectiva in Antonium Luschum, ed. Domenico Moreni (Florence, 
1826), p. 7. Salutati's pamphlet, although its composition was not completed until 1402 and 
1403, and it was not published before the end of the latter year, was drafted (cantrary to cur- 


rent opinion) during the winter of 1397-98. A critical analysis of its text shows that the 
quoted passage belongs to the original draft, 


21 Cino Rinuccini in his Risponsiva alla Invettiva di Messer Antonio Lusco, published in 
the appendix of the quoted edition of Salutati’s Invectiva by Moreni, pp. 200 ff., 249. The 
customary dating of this “Response to Loschi’s Invective” in 1403 is in error. Loschi composed 
his challenge not between 1399 and 1401 (as has usually been assumed, see Vittorio Rossi's 
Il Quattrocento, 3d ed., Milan, 1933, p. 67), but at the beginning of the Mantuan War, in 
March or April, 1397, and Rinuccini's “Response” was worked out (though it remained un- 
published) that April, May, or June. 
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and technical inventiveness were concentrated on foiling Giangaleazzo’s 
efforts to destroy the vital bridge over the Po at Mantua and to eliminate 
the strategic northwestern bastion of the league. But the military successes 
of the allies were not enough to offset the fact that the political balance had 
steadily been inclining toward the Visconti side; and thus the war, dragging 
along, did not prevent the crumbling of the dike which Florence had main- 
tained so laboriously during the past half-score years. 

Among the most serious odds that Florence had to face was Venice’s 
continued refusal to take her place in the shifting balance of power on the 
peninsula. While Florence, in the hard school of disappointments and im- 
mediate perils, was beginning to think in terms of mutual interdependence 
and co-operation among the Italian states, Venice went on relying on her 
insular protection and her ability to keep the furies of the mainland wars 
from her doorstep by the small means of shrewd diplomatic gambles. To- 
ward the Florence-founded League of Bologna, Venice had always shown a 
friendly attitude, but for as long as possible this friendship stopped short of 
active participation. Only when, in spite of the early military successes, the 
league’s survival appeared more and more in doubt, did Venice at last join 
her neighbor states (early in 1398) to repair the resilience of the weakened 
organism. But after only a few months it became clear that, far from chang- 
ing the pattern of Venice’s isolationist policy, the purpose of her intercession 
was nothing but a calculated maneuver. By throwing her friends into the 
lion’s path at the first favorable occasion, Venice hoped to lure the danger 
away from her own house. Once her appearance on the scene had proved 
to the lord of Milan that any continued advance in the northeast would force 
Venice to intervene, the Venetian government proposed a compromise. 
Venice was to withdraw from the league on condition that Milan would 
allow the members of the league to live on as more or less independent 
buffer states between the Milanese and the Venetian dominions. As for 
Tuscany, the accord failed to provide any guarantee for the future safety 
of this region, although Venice had been commissioned to negotiate in 
Florence’s name; it stipulated only that conquests made by both parties 
were to be relinquished. On this basis the Truce of Pavia was concluded in 
May, 1398, a feat of Venetian diplomacy to which Florence had to agree 
unless she was ready to see the Milanese troops, now freed from any counter- 
weight in the east, continue the war in Tuscany with unrestricted resources.” 

What Venice had obtained was a revision both of the time-table and of 


22 On the pact and its consequences for the Italian situation see Mesquita, Grangaleazzo, pp. 
231 ff., 238, 244. 
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the direction of Milanese expansion. While the small states of the northeast, 
saved from immediate incorporation in the Visconti state, were making the 
best of the situation by concluding special treaties with the victor, Gianga- 
leazzo was at liberty to proceed with building up outright signories south 
of the Apennines in every place that did not formálly belong to the Floren- 
tine territorial state, Within less than two years, the entire picture of the 
Italian interstate situation was changed, even though the Florentine terri- 
tory as such was not touched by force of arms. Within the area covered by 
the former league we find Gonzaga, Este, and Carrara breaking away, sooner 
or later, from the association with Bologna and Florence, and accepting the 
friendly hand extended by the Milanese lord. Their example was quickly 
followed by the multitude of lesser independent potentates and towns along 
the Romagna slope of the Apennines. France, which in the past war had 
been associated with Florence, withdrew her help since the idea of a two- 
front war in alliance with Florence against Milan was now hopeless. In 
1399, the representatives of the city-state of Pisa officially accepted Gianga- 
leazzo as their lord; the separation of Florence from the sea, for which three 
generations of the Visconti had striven, seemed at last to be final. When in 
the summer of the same year Siena openly recognized Giangaleazzo’s sig- 
nory, a land-slide started among the rest of the greater and lesser lords and 
communities in Tuscany. Lucca broke the obligations of her unexpired 
league with Florence; even Perugia in Umbria was gradually undermined 
by Milanese agents, until early in 1400 the Visconti there, too, was recog- 
nized as signore. | 

By that time all important central Italian inland places, including Cortona 
and Chiusi, Spoleto and Assisi, were in Viscontean hands; so was the entire 
coastal district in Florence’s southwest, with Massa and Grosseto its fore- 
most bastions. The Florentine and Bolognese territories alone were left, like 
a larger and a smaller island surrounded by the Milanese flood. Barring a 
miracle, northern and central Italy seemed destined to form one monarchy 
in the century ahead. 

Florentine statesmen were entirely aware that the struggle for Florence's 
independence, and the political crisis of Italy, had entered their eleventh hour. 
Early in 1400, when the catastrophic change of the map of Italy was an ac- 
complished fact (although the Truce of Pavia had not yet been permanently 
legalized by a formal peace), a Florentine delegation was sent to Venice for 
a last attempt to recreate, through a coalition, a semblance of balance be- 
tween the powers. According to their commission, the Florentine envoys 
were to declare before the Venetian government that only solidarity among 
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the few remaining republics could save the peninsula from universal tyranny. 
They should make a stand, their commission read, against the argument 
that the tide should be allowed to turn, that the enemy of liberty would not 
live forever. The truth was, the envoys were to insist, that those who once 
lost their independence would never regain what had been lost, and without 
continued co-operation even the survivors of today would not be able to 
live on to tomorrow. “To us it seems that all those in Italy who are anxious 
to live in freedom must band together, and must be interested in, and take 
care of, their mutual preservation. . . . For it is a mistake to believe that, if 
one of us should fail to survive, the other could defend his possessions.” In 
the last analysis “the defense of Florence was also that of Venice.”* 

But by that time Venice, still entrusted with negotiating a peace with 
the victor in the name of both republics, had initiated a final accord on the 
basis of the extant state of things—the “Peace of Venice” which was signed 
by all parties in the March of 1400. From then on the Florentine Republic, 
protected no longer by membership in any league except for her alliance 
with Bologna, and enjoying that protection only so long as Bologna could 
avoid surrender, was left alone to confront one of those challenges of history 
in which a nation, facing eclipse or regeneration, has to prove its worth in a 
fight for survival, 

Even in the spring of 1400, however, the moment of the final test had 
not yet come. The Florentine envoys to Venice had warned that if Venice 
was not ready to throw her weight into the Italian balance, “this would mean 
casting the Florentine people into despair; they would feel wholly aban- 
doned and left a prey to the tyrant.”*” In the next one or two years the Floren- 
tines, indeed, might justly have felt more lost, dejected, and alienated from 
their precious heritage than in any other period of Florentine history. Aban- 
doned by all her friends, the former leader of the Guelph city-states, who in 
1395 still had scorned to extend a hand to King Wenceslaus, in 1401 found 
herself forced to look for the only possible aid in the person of another Ger- 
man pretender to the imperial throne—the newly elected rival of Wences- 
laus, Rupert of the Palatinate, When Rupert's army of German knights 
crossed the Alps and appeared at the outlet of the valley of the Adige into 
the north Italian plain, everyone knew that the impending expedition 
through the peninsula had been prepared largely with Florentine money. 

23“ |. . la nostra difesa e la loro medesima.” See the commission given to the Florentine 
envoys to Venice, April 7, 1400, published from the archives by Mesquita, pp. 365-70. 


24 See the appraisal of the situation created by the Peace of Venice in Heinrich Kret- 
schmayr, Geschichte von Venedig, YY (1920), 249. 


25 In the commission quoted above in note 23. 
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The Florentine Republic stood before the judgment seat of Italian opinion 
as the party guilty of having called hated foreign men of arms from beyond 
the Alps.”* The victory of Giangaleazzo's Italian mercenaries over these in- 
vaders—at Brescia, in October, 1401, before they could enter the Italian 
plain—was bound therefore to appear as a national triumph of the Italian 
arms. Ás such it was proclaimed by Viscontean propaganda throughout 
Italy. Not only was Florence's last hope gone for a new front in the rear of 
the Visconti empire but, even in the war of ideas which had accompanied 
the contest of diplomacy and arms, everything Florence had stood for in her 
history was on the brink of destruction. 

The never-ceasing expansion of the Milanese empire had been justified 
from the first by Italy’s need for national strength and peace through unifi- 
cation by the power of one ruler. If one after another of the old city-states of 
northern and central Italy gave themselves up to the Visconti as lord—even 
before the appearance of Milanese troops made this last step inevitable— 
the cause was not merely and not always expediency. In every Italian prov- 
ince and town there had been a pro-Viscontean group, inspired by Viscon- 
tean propaganda as well as Viscontean money.” Whereas in all preceding 
and later centuries the spirit of autonomy in Italian towns, and their pride 
in the glorious past of civic liberty, were loath to die, we hear of almost no 
protests in the name of liberty against the triumph of tyranny in the hectic 
decades of Giangaleazzo's advance—except in Florence. From all the oc- 
cupied towns there was a steady accretion to the Milanese camp of writers 
and humanists who were ready to celebrate the Viscontean conquests as the 
long overdue and hoped-for defeat of particularism and unending strife.? 

26 The only comparable situation in: Florence's past had emerged in 1352 when, shortly 
after the Florentine catastrophes of the 1340's, the archbishop Giovanni Visconti was on the 
brink of invading Tuscany, and Florence promised the German king Charles IV half of his 
military expenses as soon as the German horsemen arrived in Italy as allies against Milan. 
But that deviation from Florence's Guelph traditions had amazed all Italy, as Matteo Villani 
tells us in his chronicle (IH 6); it was not repeated in the period of Florence’s moral and 
material recovery during the later part of the Trecento; and, last but not least, negotiations in 
1352, very different from the course of events in 1401--1402, had eventually not succeeded in 
bringing a German army to Italy. 

27 The most striking example is that of the “grievances” of Genoa in 1396 (Giornale 
ligustico, XII [1886], 401-13); there Genoa is represented as imploring Giangaleazzo to 
come to her help by way of annexation. For other examples see Arturo Palmieri, “La congiura 
per scttomettere Bologna al Conte di Vertú [i.e., Giangaleazzo],” Atti e memorie della Deputa- 
zione di storia patria per le provincie di Romagna, 4th ser., VI (1916); and Renato Piattoli, “Di 
un” ignoto tentativo di Giangaleazzo Visconti per far ribellare la terra di Prato in 1402,” 
Archivio storico pratese, X (1931-32). 

28 For the appraisal (and the bibliography) of this Milanese propaganda see Natalino 
Sapegno, 1 Trecento (Milan, 1934), chap. vin, esp. pp. 462-73, and Delio Cantimori in the 
Journal of the Warburg Institute, I (1937—38), 84. Still fundamental as collections of the ma- 
terial are Antonio Medin, “I Visconti nella poesia contemporanea,” Archivio storico lombardo, 


XVIII (1891), 733-95, and Alessandro d'Ancona, “Il concetto del? unità politica nei poeti 
italiani,” in his Studi di critica e storia letteraria, I (2d ced., 1912), esp. pp. 39-45. 
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As early as the end of the 1380's, when the cities in the dominions of the 
Scaligeri and Carrara became Milanese, Antonio Loschi came from con- 
quered Vicenza, to voice the hope that Giangaleazzo's generals would join 
the dismembered parts of ltaly together, and that henceforth the Milanese 
lord “would rule Italy in peace.” From Padua came Francesco di Vannozzo, 
who in a symbolic corona of sonnets represented all the cities of Italy—in- 
cluding Padua and Venice, Bologna and Florence—as dreaming of an 
Italian kingdom with Rome as its capital, and hailing Giangaleazzo as “the 
Messiah who has arrived” for Italy. When finally, in 1401-1402, Giangaleazzo 
seemed on the point of marching across the Apennines into the heart of 
central Italy, Saviozzo da Siena came from this old and proud Tuscan city- 
republic with sonnets that compared the duke to Caesar encamped on the 
Rubicon before his march to Rome, and prayed for the success of Gian- 
galeazzo's enterprise “in the name of every true Italian” while deprecat- 
ing “the detestable seed, enemy of quietude and peacefulness, which they 
call liberty.” From Giangaleazzo's entourage in Lombardy, Loschi (now 
in the ducal chancery) continued with manifestoes and poetry to drive home 
to the Italian public the Milanese claim that all the misery of war engen- 
dered by Giangaleazzo's expansion was the result of Florence’s intrigues in 
resisting unification and peace; while Giovanni de” Mussi, chronicler in 
nearby Piacenza, in passages which still rang in the ears of patriotic Italian 
historians of the nineteenth century, talked of the need for Lombardy and 
Tuscany to be under one “natural lord,” who also would annihilate the 
numberless local dynasts in the neighboring Papal State.” When the for- 
tunes of Florence were at their lowest ebb, the Milanese humanist Uberto 
Decembrio advised the Florentines to recognize that waiting for help from 
others was vain. The only hope for the future, he said, for Florence no less 
than for the rest of the peninsula, was under the rule of the duke of Milan 
to rebuild “the state of Italy” (statum italicum), which once had been the 
lord of the world.*° 

In the decisive year 1402 this propaganda, which was effectively shaping 
Italian opinion, joined forces with the armed power of the Visconti which, 
freed from the last checks in the north, was ready to roll down to the south, 
across the Apennines, through the Florentine dominions, and possibly on to 
Rome. Under the impact of this avalanche the oldest and now the only ally 


29 This much remains true of the earlier exaggerated assertions that Mussi, as one of the 
first, had voiced “la parola unitaria” in Italy. See the note on a fresh discussion of Mussi's 
“concetto dell’ unitá politica italiana” in Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, CX (1937), 
179» 

30 See Nino Valeri, La vita di Facino Cane (Turin, 1940), pp. 111 É. 
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of Florence, Bologna, already torn by internal tyranny and strife, gave 
way. Even here, just as it had been with most other conquered cities, no 
military force was required to finish the job. Groups of the citizenry opposed 
to the government made a successful plot backed up by Milanese diplomatic 
help and Milanese money. In June, 1402, Milanese troops were admitted 
into the town, and in July the elected representatives of the citizenry ofh- 
cially transferred the “dominium” of Bologna to the Visconti. 

The passes across the Apennines, and practically the entire Florentine 
territory outside the capital, now lay without adequate means of defense 
before the Milanese armies. The Florentines expected any day to see the 
enemy before the gates; Italy, during the next few months, was full of rumors 
that Milanese troops had crossed the Florentine frontiers, and that the final 
act of the drama had begun. Yet Giangaleazzo did not give the signal for 
the attack. The precious weeks and months of the summer, which had to 
be used if the campaign was to be brought to its conclusion in 1402, passed 
in inaction. We have no documents to tell the causes of Giangaleazzo's 
hesitation, but the reasons suggest themselves readily to anyone who weighs 
all the factors in the situation.** In Giangaleazzo’s long political career, there 
had been few cases in which great cities had been attacked and taken by 
outright force. His method, of which he was a past master, had always been 
to throw over his victim a net woven of superior might and poignant propa- 
ganda, and then to wait until the certainty of doom, causing treachery and 
defection in the adversary’s ranks, made -ninds and fortifications yield vol- 
untarily to the new lord. After a long period of patient waiting, this method 
had just borne fruit in Bologna. It is well understandable that Giangaleazzo 
clung to his tested policies when meeting his last and most dangerous foe; 
he did not wish to close with him before the ground was materially and 
morally prepared for a safe and quick suzcess. Even if Florence should not 
in the end open her doors, as Bologna and Pisa, Siena and Perugia, Verona 
and Vicenza had done, she was in chains that were bound to chafe and in 
time to break her. Cut off, as she was, from the two seas, she was frustrated 
in her vital commercial interchange, surrounded on all sides by a circle of 
Milanese territories, distrusted and disliked by many of her former friends 
who had been swayed by the peninsula-wide campaign for unification and 
contempt of city-state freedom. 

One cannot trace the history of this explosive stage in the genesis of the 

31 Personal ambitions and jealousies among the Milanese condottieri, to which Mesquita 
prominently refers (Giangaleazzo, pp. 288-92), cannot possibly have caused a personality like 


Giangaleazzo to give up the consummation of his plans and victories for the entire remainder 
of the decisive year. 
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states system of the Renaissance without being struck by its resemblance to 
events in modern history when unifying conquest loomed over Europe. In 
a like fashion, Napoleon and Hitler, poised on the coast of the English 
Channel and made confident by their victories over every relevant power 
but one, waited for the propitious time for their final leap—until the his- 
toric moment had passed and unforeseen developments had upset the ap- 
parently inevitable course of fate. This is the only perspective from which 
one can adequately reconstruct the crisis of the summer of 1402 and grasp 
its material and psychological significance for the political history of the 
Renaissance, and in particular for the growth of the Florentine civic spirit. 

The unforeseen event which in the autumn of the year 1402 changed 
everything on the Italian scene was epidemic and death. The plague, a 
constant threat in the age of the Renaissance, especially during long wars, 
began to make terrible ravages in the hot summer of that year in northern 
Italy. In spite of all efforts of the Milanese government to conceal the grim 
news, it became more and more widely known in the course of September 
that the halt which the Viscontean army had made at the Florentine frontier 
had been a halt forever: on September 3, Giangaleazzo himself had been 
carried off by the epidemic. 

His death was the signal for the resurgence of all his subdued and 
frightened enemies. For the next fifteen or twenty years the state of the 
Visconti would once more be confined to the Lombard province around 
Milan—long enough to allow north and central Italy to lay the foundations 
for an equilibrium among independent region-states quickened and has- 
tened in their rise by the shock of the Giangaleazzo crisis.” 

It is only natural that many Florentines of that period—the decades when 
civic humanism came finally into its own—credited their almost miracu- 
lous salvation more to the brave stand which they alone in Italy had made 
than to the sudden removal of the tyrant from the scene. The objective his- 
torian may wonder as historians have done since Leonardo Bruni whether, 
if Giangaleazzo had lived, even Florence's firm will to resist would not 
have been in vain, and whether the Florentine war for independence might 
not have ended in something similar to the doom of the other Italian states. 
But for the climate of life, and for political opinion in Florence, the fact that 
the republic had met the challenge bravely meant the difference between 
victory and defeat. In the middle of the fourteenth century, when tyranny 
had emerged as an internal threat in most of the Tuscan towns, Florence 


32 The conditions after Giangaleazzo's death are now well known from the excellent analy- 
sis in Nino Valeri’s L'Eredità di Giangaleazzo Visconti (Turin, 1938). 
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had had her tyrant in the person of the duke of Athens; but she had quickly 
expelled him by a sudden outburst of the Florentine will to liberty in a 
series of events to which it would be difficult to find a parallel in other 
Italian cities. When, about 1400, tyranny threatened civic freedom from the 
outside and all the other city-states succumbed, Florence again was unique 
in actively defending and maintaining her freedom. Throughout the early 
Renaissance, Florentine character and thought were shaped by the memory 
of these two historic episodes. 
IV 

But to return from the effects to the causes of the Florentine perse- 
verance in the war: What ought we to think prompted Florence to hold 
out so determinedly at a time when no one could foresee that sudden death 
would undo the lifework of Giangaleazzo Visconti? 

One answer is that the experienced merchant-statesmen on the Arno 
must have discerned certain elements of hope beyond the seeming certainty 
of doom apparent to the average observer. In the first place, even if Florence 
was at that moment as helpless and comparatively easy a prey as never 
before in her history, conditions in the camp of the victor, too, were perilously 
overstrained. All documents which have come to light from the Milanese 
archives prove the truth of the conviction then held by leading Florentines 
that the Visconti state was approaching economic exhaustion through the 
ruinous overtaxation needed to keep large Milanese armies in the field 
through years and years of aggressive wars. Also, the longer the final catas- 
trophe was delayed, the greater was the chance that the remaining neutral 
powers, Venice and the pope, would recover from their shock and eventually 
help to restore some sort of balance. 

But once this has been noted it must also be said that any such reasoning 
and hope could not spring from cool diplomatic calculations alone but re- 
quired a measure of calm self-confidence and faith in native liberty and 
independence found nowhere else on the peninsula in the summer of 1402. 
Whereas a wave of defeatism and treachery swept the ruling groups of the 
other Italian towns, a story of heroic defiance comes from Florence in 
the days when the news arrived of the destruction of the small Florentine 
force near Bologna (at Casalecchio, on June 26), indicating that Bologna 
was as good as lost, and that the Florentine territory lay open before the 
Viscontean army. True, among the masses of the Florentine city population 
and even more among the peasants in the territory, there was no lack of 


discontent, as the chroniclers tell us.** But the reaction of the statesmen in 

88 Giovanni di Paolo Morelli, Cronica, ed. in the appendix to Ricordano Malespini, Istoria 
fiorentina (Florence, 1718), p. 313. For other testimonies see François Tommy Perrens, Histoire 
de Florence, VI (Paris, 1883), 94. 
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the city councils was different, and we can speak of it with assurance since 
the official minutes of a meeting on the day after Casalecchio are available.** 
The question then was whether to try to come to terms with the victor in 
some way, as all other Italian states had done, or to go on stubbornly with 
the few possible measures of defense: grant all-out military and financial 
authority to the officers in charge, provide for local defense by sending citi- 
zens as surveyors to the fortifications in the countryside, insure harmony and 
unity within the ruling group, and step up the efforts to obtain outside help, 
especially from Venice. These measures, in fact, and no thought of sur- 
render, is what two of the leaders, Filippo de’ Corsini and Maso degli AL 
bizzi, advocated and what the council supported generally; there was a 
feeling in the air of the decisive historic import of the hour. “In adversity 
virtus is put to the test; therefore, we should show audacity and strength, 
although things at Bologna have gone against us,” runs Filippo de’ Corsini’s 
comment. “Even though the troops which we had at Bologna are destroyed, 
we must courageously go on,” is Maso degli Albizzi’s advice. And similarly 
all others in the group: “We should not fear, but resist with courage”; “let 
our minds not be subdued, but roused.” There is no chance for compromise, 
says one of the councilors; “we have been long at war with the lords of 
Milan, and there will never be peace until one side is destroyed; therefore, 
we must react bravely and without despondency.” 

These calls for courage and audacity were not intended to belittle the 
ultimate gravity of the situation. If it was argued that the Milanese threat 
could not go on indefinitely for economic reasons, it was also true that 
Florence, too, was facing economic catastrophe, entirely cut off as she was 
from the outside world, her industry and trade paralyzed for many years.** 
The only question was which of the two opponents would be the first to 
suffer economic collapse, and the decision depended partly on the extent to 
which the Florentine merchants were ready to go in sacrificing their re- 
sources in this duel. Strong will and faith were needed also in their efforts 
to persuade Venice and the pope to intervene, in spite of the unbroken chain 
of disappointments in the preceding years. There were signs, it is true, that 
these two remaining neutrals were beginning to grow genuinely alarmed 
after the fall of Bologna. But when Florence in the late summer sent envoys 
to Rome they made the dismaying discovery that Giangaleazzo was once 

34 Extracts from the “Liber Consiliorum secretorum Comunis Florentie” are published in 
the Commissioni di Rinaldo degli Albizzi per il Comune di Firenze, ed. Cesare Guasti, I 
(Florence, 1867), x1. 

35 See Renato Piattoli, “Il problema portuale di Firenze . .. 1402—5,” Rivista storica degli 
Archivi toscani, 1 (1930), esp. pp. 159-61, where the cutting off of all Florentine roads and 


ports in Giangaleazzo’s last years is shown to have made it possible for him to hope for “the 
economic and, in consequence, the political breakdown of his opponent.” 
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more trying to buy off a neutral's intervention with a divide et impera deal. 
Rumor had it that there was in the air e papal-Milanese understanding, 
based on a proposed return of Perugia ta the Papal State and on Papal 
recognition of the Milanese occupation of Bologna.** Venice, on the other 
hand, now offered an alliance to Florence. But this hopeful possibility also 
vanished upon closer contact between the two powers. Venice demanded 
that she have a free hand in negotiating with Milan in Florence's name, and 
consequently the situation would have been repeated that had led to the 
calamities of the Truce of Pavia in 1398 and of the Peace of Venice in 1400. 
Florence declined the help offered with this condition.*’ 

From whatever side we approach Florentine conduct in 1402 we are thus 
led to the conclusion that, in the hour of crisis, moral and ideological forces 
were at work to help the Florentines pursue a course different from that of 
the rest of Italy. In all the other old Italian city-republics, readiness to obey 
a unifying “new Caesar” made citizens and publicists forget their pride in a 
past of independence and civic ¿reedom. In Florence, in the summer of 1402, 
this pride became more vigorcus than ever at a unique moment unparal- 
leled in her history: one city-republic face to face with one despotic mon- 
archy. In the words of Gregorio Dati, who witnessed the decisive events at 
the time of Giangaleazzo’s death from tke vantage point of a responsible 
public office: 

To be conquered and become subjects, this never seemed to the Florentines to be 
a possibility; for their minds are so alien and averse to such an idea that they 
. could not bring themselves to accept it in any of their thoughts. Each time they 
imagined themselves to have many remedies; and certainly, a heart that is free 
and sure of itself never fails to bring it about shat some way and remedy is found. 
Always they comforted themselves with the hope, which in their eyes was a cer- 
tainty on which they could count, that a Commonwealth [1 Comune] cannot 
die, while the duke was one single mortal man, whose end would mean the end 
of his empire. ... And consequently, . . . the Florentines never rested; when one 
remedy had worn thin or failed, they immediately resorted to some other. 
They were (as Dati sums up the situation) the “hedge” that stopped the 
Milanese advance; “for surely, if the Florentines had not held out, he would 
have found no resistance in Italy; he would have become lord of every- 
thing” and “king of Italy.” “And one may say that all the freedom of Italy 
lay in the hands of the Florentines alone, that every other power had de- 
serted them.” ** 

86 See the extracts from the dispatch of the Florentine envoys from Rome, in Mesquita, 
Giangaleazzo, pp. 370 f. 

87 See ibid., p. 285. 


88 Dati, L'istoria di Firenze, pp. 72-74. (“D'essere vinti, cioè sottoposti, non ebbono mai 
alcun dubbio perchè gli animi loro sono tanto a lui contrari e avversi che non lo potevano con- 
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In this school of experience, Florentine humanists began to form a fresh 
estimate of the role of city-state independence and civic liberty in the past 
as well as in the present. In Leonardo Bruni’s Laudatio Florentinae urbus, 
published one or two years after the height of the crisis, there appeared 
for the first time the ideas that were to become the backbone of the Floren- 
tine historical outlook throughout the Renaissance: a new emphasis on 
Rome’s republican era, tolling the bell for the medieval philosophy of uni- 
versal monarchy, and a new conception of the history of Florence as that of 
the colony founded by Rome in Tuscany in the period of Roman civic 
freedom. 

In the spring and summer of 1402 the Florentine Republic had passed 
through one of those rare historic moments when all compromises are 
swept away in the concentration of every political and intellectual resource 
on one single goal. The real issue of the Florentine-Milanese contest stood 
then revealed: out of the struggle had come the decision that the road was 
to remain open to the civic freedom, and to the system of independent states, 
which became a part of the civilization of the Italian Renaissance. 
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sentire in alcun loro pensiero, e ogni volta pareva loro avere molti rimedi—siccome fa il cuore 
franco e sicuro che mai non li manca via e rimedio. .. .” “E puossi dire che tutta la libertà 
d'Italia stesse solo nelle mani de’ Fiorentini, che ogni altra potenza li abbandono.”) 

89 To be precise, in September, 1403, or possibly in September, 1404, but not in 1400 as is 
assumed by the accepted theory which has been fatal to an understanding of the interrelation- 
ship between the nascent outlook of Florentine humanism and the political experience in 
Giangaleazzo’s last years. 
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OF the men prominent in the great American war of 1861-65, there were 
none whose relationship provided more interesting and more instructive 
lessons in the anatomy of abortive revolutions than the two topmost Con- 
federates, Alexander Stephens and Jefferson Davis. Aptly these two symbol- 
ized the cross-purposes, the internal conflicts that divided the people af the 
Confederacy and weakened their cause. It is no accident that Stephens’ 
name here appears first; for though he occupied the second office, it is upon 
him that attention must be focused. 

It was in 1845 that the two men first became acquainted. For one session 
they served together in the United States House of Representatives, before 
Davis resigned his seat to go off to fight in the war with Mexico. Yet neither 
then nor later, after Davis returned to Washington as a senator, did the 
two progress beyond the stage of mere acquaintance. For in his early career 
Stephens was a wholehearted Whig, and he made little secret of his opinion 
that all Democrats were fools or knaves. If Davis as a Democrat placed 
a similar estimate upon Whigs, at least he was more discreet in expressing it. 
After the Whig party went to pieces in the 1850’s and Stephens reluctantly 
went over to the Democrats, he encountered Davis only once in a situation 
that required more than mere formalities. That was in 1858, at a time when 
Southerners were fighting a fierce congressional battle to get Kansas ad- 
mitted into the Union as a slaveholding state, and the tactics of the situation 
required Stephens, as the foremost Southerner in the House, and Davis, as 
one of the ranking Southerners in the Senate, to confer with each other. 
Davis actually knew William H. Seward better than he knew Stephens; 
and on his side, Stephens was better acquainted with John Quincy Adams 
and Joshua Giddings than with Davis. 

Yet, however formal and featureless may have been the relationships 
between these two in Washington, it is scarcely likely that Stephens forgot 
an altercation that his great and good friend, Robert Toombs, had with 
Davis in 1853. Whatever affected Toombs was bound to influence Stephens. 
That unpleasantness of 1853 arose from the malice of a Georgia mischief- 
maker who sent Davis, then Secretary of War, a garbled report of criticisms 
upon Franklin Pierce’s cabinet that Toombs had voiced in a speech in 
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Georgia’s gubernatorial campaign. Davis retorted that Toombs’s assertions 
were “radically false and corrupt.”* Toombs’s slashing reply classed Davis 
with “swaggering braggarts and cunning poltroons.”* Tempers on both 
sides rose instantly almost to the boiling point, and rumors circulated in 
Washington and New York that a duel was impending between them. The 
rumors proved unfounded, but it was not until 1857, when Davis returned 
to the Senate and colleagues of both men intervened for the sake of South- 
ern interests in Congress, that the two consented to speak to each other 
again. 

In the bitterly furious quarrels that sundered the Democratic party be- 
tween 1857 and 1860, Davis and Stephens took opposite sides—Stephens 
defending Stephen A. Douglas and “popular sovereignty,” Davis heatedly 
attacking both. Yet in no part of this controversy did the Georgian and the 
Mississippian come into contact; nor did they brush shoulders in the crisis 
that led up to and followed the election of Abraham Lincoln. Stephens con- 
sistently decried secession; and, though he was spiritless and fatalistic in 
resisting the tide that swept Georgia out of the Union, he nevertheless did 
oppose it. On his side, Davis lamely tried to delay disunion at the last 
moment. But in December, 1860, he joined other Southern congressmen in 
a declaration in favor of secession, and he fully justified it in a speech made 
in the Senate in January, 1861, before Mississippi voted to leave the Union. 

If these two men had differed so widely before 1861, was it reasonable to 
suppose that they might work hand in hand from 1861 forward? Reason- 
able or not—that 1s precisely what the Southern convention that assembled 
in Montgomery in February, 1861, expected when it chose Davis President of 
the Confederacy and Stephens Vice-President. It elected the Georgian to the 
second office partly in order to demonstrate to a watching world that the 
cotton-growing South was now a unit; that men who previously had op- 
posed secession now stood shoulder to shoulder with those who had worked 
for Southern independence; that there were no factions whatever to disturb 
the perfect harmony of the new government. Actually, the founders of the 
government at Montgomery might better have paused to question how deep 
‘the apparent harmony was. Never in its previous history had the South been 
united. Was it truly so now? A generation of political agitation had taught 
Southerners to abominate abolition. But had it unified them in other re- 
spects? In a land whose traditions spelled division and diversity, was it not 

1 Davis to Varney A. Gaskill, Sept. 21, 1853, in Savannah Georgian, Oct. 22, 1853. 


2 Toombs to the Editor of the Chronicle and Sentinel, Nov. 2, 1853, in Augusta Chronicle 
and Sentinel, Nov. 4, 1853. 


3 Washington Union, Mar. 18, 1857; Macon Georgia Telegraph, Mar. 24, 1857. 
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the duty of Confederate statesmanship to place in the two highest offices 
men whose identity of view and whose singleness of aim were absolutely 
unquestioned? Instead, expediency—as it so often has in America—con- 
trolled the choice. There was great irony in the selection of these two men: 
the first office went to one who had made not the slightest effort to obtain 
it and who wanted to be, not the Confederate President, but commander in 
chief of the Southern armies; while the second office was given to a man 
who distrusted every secessionist about him and who had consented -o be a 
delegate to Montgomery mainly because he considered himself one of the 
very few Southerners with enough “high integrity, loyalty to principle, and 
pure disinterested patriotism” to guide the new government through its 
first crises.“ 

In important respects Davis and Stephens were much alike. Both had 
come from honest, industrious, yeoman parentage. Both had managed to 
acquire educations that were as respectable as their times afforded. Both 
had accumulated property, won political honors, and risen to the more dis- 
criminating ranks of Southern society, Both men took themselves with great 
seriousness, both were easily fatigued and often ill, and both showed strong 
neurasthenic strains. Both were humorless, self-conscious, and excessively 
sensitive. Neither knew much about the arts of conciliation and compro- 
mise, and each was likely to resent opposition, especially when he knew 
himself to be right. 

Yet, at first, neither had much occasion to display these sharp aspects of 
personality. For, as with most revolutionary governments, the Confederacy 
enjoyed in its first months a brief honeymoon—a period when Southerners 
seemed actually to have achieved the unity of which they had so long talked. 
In these honeymoon days Davis and Stephens got on together agreeably. 
The President amply gratified his colleague's sense of self-importance by 
consulting him often in the organization of the new government. As Ste- 
phens was chairman of the Provisional Congress’ Committee to Organize 
the Executive Departments, he talked with the President almost daily while 
cabinet members were being selected. More than anyone else, Stephens was 
responsible for Davis’ insistence that Toombs should accept a cabinet post: 
it was as a result of entreaties by both the President and the Vice-President 
that Toombs reluctantly consented to take charge of the State Department 
for a few months.” 

# A. H. Stephens to R. M. Johnston, Feb. 2, 1861 , in Richard M. Johnston and William H. 


Browne, Alexander H. Stephens (Philadelphia, 1878), p. 384. Cited hereafter as Johnston 
and Browne. 


5 Ibid., p. 426; Toombs to Davis, Feb, 20, 1861, Toombs Papers, Duke University. 
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Directly after his inauguration, Davis turned to the most pressing “for- 
eign” problem confronting him—his relations with his northern neighbor, 
the United States. And he asked Stephens to head the Confederate commis- 
sion that was to go to Washington to negotiate with the United States for 
the transfer of the forts at Charleston and Pensacola. The Vice-President 
refused—on the ground that. he could see absolutely nothing that he could 
accomplish in Washington. He was certain that the commission would fail 
and that his time would be wasted if he went. Consequently, he would not 
even try. Only two days earlier he had said: “War 1 look for as almost 
certain. Every effort should be made to avoid it, if possible, consistent with 
honor and right.”* Yet he was entirely willing to have someone else shoul- 
der the responsibility of trying to avert it. So he urged Davis to appoint 
Henry Hilliard of Alabama, Herschel V. Johnson of Georgia, and Judah P. 
Benjamin of Louisiana—as representatives of the recent Bell, Douglas, and 
‘Breckenridge parties in the South. But none of these men exactly suited 
Davis” purposes, and he named, instead, André B. Roman of Louisiana, 
John Forsyth of Alabama, and Martin Crawford of Georgia. Crawford and 
Forsyth were personal and political friends of Stephens. Yet these appoint- 
ments riled the Vice-President, and he called them “injudicious.” To have 
his suggestions disregarded was a new experience for him in Montgomery. 
As one of Georgia's most influential delegates, he had been on the ground in 
Montgomery from the beginning and had been listened to with invariable 
deference and respect. So he now lamented, “I fear that the appointing power 
will not act with sufficient prudence discretion and wisdom.”” A few days 
later he complained: “I see great troubles ahead that nobody 1 meet with 
seems to be in the least aware of. This annoys me. We lack statesmanship 
of what 1 consider of the highest order. We have but few if any of real fore- 
cast. This renders me uneasy.”* 

The day after the Vice-President penned this gloomy lament, the President 
again had occasion to send for him. This time Davis showed his colleague a 
telegram from Little Rock. The Arkansas state convention was about to 
gather there for the purpose of arguing and deciding the question of seces- 
sion; and two leading secessionists had telegraphed Davis urging him to 
send Stephens as commissioner from the Confederate government. If only 
Stephens would come, they said, they could swing enough wavering votes to 
carry the secession ordinance. But Stephens positively declined to go, He 


6 A. H. Stephens to R. M. Johnston, Feb. 21, 1861, in Johnston and Browne, p. 387. 

TA, H. Stephens to Linton Stephens, Feb. 25 and 26, 1861, Stephens Papers, Manhattan- 
ville College, Purchase, New York, 

8 Same to same, Mar. 1, 1861, fhid. 
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said: “It was out of the question for me. I could not undertake the travel if 
there were no other reason, but I was confident 1 could do no good if I were 
there”? So the President looked elsewhere for an agent, and Stephens doubt- 
less felt himself amply justified when he later heard that the Arkansas con- 
vention had voted down the secession ordinance and had provided for a ref- 
erendum on the question to be submitted to the voters in August. 

In April, 1861, directly after the attack an Fort Sumter, Davis had a third 
occasion to ask the Vice-President to go on an official mission for the Con- 
federacy. The day after the Virginia convantion adopted its secession ordi- 
nance, Governor John Letcher sent a telegram from Richmond to Mont- 
gomery asking President Davis to dispatch a commissioner immediately for 
the purpose of arranging a military alliance between Virginia and the Con- 
federate government, to be operative until Virginia could formally join the 
Confederacy. Davis at once asked Stephens to go. Again the Vice-President 
made excuses. In spite of the fact that he was “quite well” and had szid so 
in a private letter the day before, he now pleaded that his health was precari- 
ous—“night travel might give me cold and make me sick.”*® Davis might 
properly have wondered just what service the Vice-President would willingly 
render. Whatever he may have thought, he refused to accept Stephens’ “no.” 
The need for an authoritative Confederate commissioner in Richmond was 
too imperative. So the President persuaded the members of his cabinet to 
add their insistence, and Stephens was finally compelled to give in and go. 
It proved an easy mission to perform, for Virginians had no serious thought 
of standing aloof as an independent republic. And on the first of May 
Stephens returned to Montgomery with a treaty firmly binding Virginia to 
the Confederacy. 

During 1861, when popular enthusiasm for the Confederacy was high, 
Stephens’ public actions reflected the optimism that prevailed among all 
classes. In the six months that followed his election as Vice-President, he 
made not fewer than forty-two speeches ir Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas, 
and Virginia. In them he pleaded for unanimity among the people, urged 
the fullest and widest subscriptions to government loans, and predicted the 
certain success of Southern arms. One quotation will suffice to show the 
character of these speeches. In June, 1861, he told a big crowd at Washing- 
ton, Georgia: 


[Do not] let anyone timidly doubt of success. The people of the South can néver 
be conquered. Our enemies rely upon their numbers—we rely upon the valor of 


9 Same to same, Mar. 3, 1861, ibid. 
10 Same to same, Apr. 18 and 19, 1861, ibid. 
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freemen, battling for country, for home, and for everything dear as well as 
sacred, . . . Of all the virtues, none is purer, holier, loftier, or so Godlike as that 
which prompts a man to offer up himself, his life, his home, and his all as a 
sacrifice upon his country’s altar. . . . The country must be sustained. Every one 
agrees to this. Our all depends upon it. Constitutional liberty depends upon it. 
The perpetuation of the grand idea of self-government announced by our sires 
and grandsires in *76 depends upon it. The hopes of mankind and the world 
depend upon it. 


Actually these speeches of 1861 were supererogatory. There was no need 
to kindle the enthusiasm of the Southern masses. Popular morale could 
scarcely have been more buoyant than it already was. In 1861 all factions 
were agreed upon the great end desired—Southern independence. And the 
prospects at first looked so rosy that no truly controversial measures appeared 
necessary to achieve the end. lt was not until 1862 and 1863 that widespread 
differences of opinion arose about methods and means. Ánd as the terrible 
possibility of ultimate defeat loomed larger and darker, these controversies 
grew in magnitude and degree. They sprang from a number of factors— 
chief among them military defeats, diminishing resources, clashes of per- 
sonalities, factional rivalries, and an ever-growing conflict between the nar- 
row localism of state rights dogma and the broad federalism of effective 
centralized wartime controls. lt was in 1863 and 1864, when these controver- 
sies were becoming truly insidious, that Stephens held it in his power to 
render distinguished service to the Confederacy. His integrity was unques- 
tionable, and his talents as an orator were renowned, even in an age of 
oratorical renown. If he had chosen to undertake extensive speaking tours 
in the critical years of the war, he could have wielded great influence in in- 
forming Southern opinion and rallying Southern patriotism. Why did he 
not do so? The chief clue is to be found in his feeling toward Davis. 

Not only were the four months at Montgomery the halcyon days of the 
Confederate government but they were also the only amicable era in the 
relationship of the President and the Vice-President. After the government 
was moved to Richmond, there developed gradually, almost imperceptibly, 
a coolness between the two. Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that Stephens’ feeling for Davis underwent a slow chilling and stiffening. 
It was not yet hostile—it was merely passive and forbearing. Only infre- 
quently now did the President send for Stephens to ask his opinions. This 
may have been the result of inclination, or it may have been accident. For 
in the five months after March, 1861, Stephens happened to be much absent 
from the capital—generally with ample reason. In March he went to Savan- 


11 Atlanta Southern Confederacy, June 12, 1861. 
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nah in order to persuade the Georgia state convention to ratify the Con- 
federate Constitution. Half of April the Vice-President spent on his mission 
to Virginia. And most of June and July, 1861, he devoted to canvassing 
middle Georgia in behalf of the Confederate produce loan. During these 
absences of the Vice-President, Davis inevitably and understandably turned 
to others close at hand when he wanted aid or advice. And among those who 
stayed specially close at hand was Judah Benjamin, successively attorney 
general, secretary of war, and secretary of state. Occasionally the President 
would remember to consult Stephens. In November, 1861, for instance, when 
a commander had to be selected to organize the defenses of the South At- 
lantic seaboard against a threatened Federal invasion, Davis asked the Vice- 
President to recommend someone. Stephens suggested Robert E. Les, and 
Lee was sent. In November, 1862, Stephens told a friend that whenever he 
and Davis met, they were “perfectly agreeable.” He added, “We meet but 
seldom, however.”** In his driest manner, the Vice-President afterwards 
remarked, “I was always ready with my advice and cooperation, but they 
were not often desired.”** Probably Davis had no intention to snub Stephens. 
The President was self-centered and was engrossed in an unending and ever 
more complex series of problems, and he probably just forgot the Vice- 
President. To forget the Vice-President was a mistake. Stephens was never 
the man to accept the role of a mere cipher.. To have his advice unsought, 
his talents unappreciated, and his presence at the administration's council 
table unsolicited—this galled the Vice-President. 

Still another kind of influence—and a kind difficult to assess—contributed 
to Stephens’ alienation from Davis: these were the opinions of three men— 
his friend, Toombs; the redoubtable governor of Georgia, Joseph E. Brown; 
and the Vice-President's dearly beloved half-brother, Linton Stephens. For the 
views of this particular trio the Vice-President had profound respect. They 
probably did more than he himself ever realized to turn him against the 
President. 

Linton Stephens, who had sought and secured a commission as lieutenant 
colonel in the Fifteenth Georgia Regiment, spent the fall of 1861 in camp at 
Centreville in northern Virginia complaining constantly and vehemently of 
the army’s administration. In his view nothing was right. For instance, he 
wrote in petulant anguish to the Vice-President that “the administration of 
this army is miserable beyond the belief of those who do not see and feel it. 

12 Johnston and Browne, p. 427. 
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It is useless to go into specifications, for the mass is mountain high and 
incapable of removal unless Archimedes's lever can be got under it, with 
the fulcrum which Archimedes could never find.”*" He wailed, “The great 
misery of my situation (and it is truly a miserable one) is the conviction 
that my health, and life and liberty are in the hands of men who are incom- 
petent to take care of them.” Shedding all this misery and incompetence, 
Lintoa resigned his commission in December, 1861, and hurried home to 
enjoy his cheerful fireside, his library and sideboard, and Christmas with 
his children. By 1862 he was calling the President “a mean fellow,” “a great 
fool,” “a dwarf in statesmanship,” and was saying bitterly, “I would as soon 
undertake to guard the chastity of a whore as to save the consciences of our 
rulers.”*” Although the Vice-President did not endorse these opinions, sig- 
nificantly he did not rebut them either. 

If Linton’s course and feelings helped to turn the Vice-President away 
from the Davis administration, so did those of Toombs. During his five 
months as secretary of state, Toombs was often restless, dissatisfied, impa- 
tient. Davis accepted but few of his suggestions; and in the summer of 
1861 Toombs told Stephens, “It will take courage & energy to avert great 
disaster, & we have far too little of the latter for the crisis.”** In July he 
resigned his cabinet post, and Davis reluctantly gave him command of a 
brigade in northern Virginia. There Toombs was disgusted by what seemed 
to him the excessive caution, the professional timidity of the West Pointers 
in authority. To everybody who would listen, he grumbled against his su- 
periors, and before the winter was out he was complaining, “Davis has not 
capacity for the crisis & I see great troubles ahead.” *?° In the spring he was 
saying: “I fear nothing but a national convention setting him aside will 
prevent our ruin. If we can get along without total ruin this summer I shall 
not hesitate to advise the public to that course next winter. Davis every day 
more and more exhibits his want of capacity and his inability to see it.”?° 

Another gentleman who shared these views was Joseph E. Brown. Ste- 
phens had liked and respected him since their first meeting in 1857, when 
Brown was making his first campaign for governor of Georgia. The Davis 
administration was not a month old before the governor was fighting it— 
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and in doing so, was giving credence to the suspicion that the Montgomery 
Congress had made a great mistake in not electing Aim President. The 
governor always professed intense loyalty to the Confederate cause. Yet he 
seldom allowed an opportunity for criticizing, harassing, or obstructing the 
Davis administration to pass him by. He made it his policy to guard jealously 
every sovereign right of Georgia, to supervise Georgia's defenses himself, to 
develop Georgia's foundries for her protection, to raise great war funds for 
Georgia's sole use, to enlist and maintain state troops (which he fondly called 
“the Georgia regular army”), to “prevent the Confederate tax-gatherers 
from making their appearance” on Georgia soil, and generally to promote 
the Confederate cause by flouting the Confederate government as often as 
possible. In 1861, for instance, the governor told his legislature that the Con- 
federate military acts of May, 1861, were unconstitutional and dangerous. 
They conferred upon the President “an imperial power” which would “en- 
able him to trample under foot all restraints and make his will the supreme 
law of the land.” To say that Davis himself would not abuse his powers 
was wholly inadmissible, declared the governor. The important task was “to 
safeguard effectually against usurpation at its first appearance” and to pre- 
vent any man’s making “the presidency a stepping stone for the gratification 
of his unholy ambition.”** During the progress of his bickerings with the 
Davis administration, the governor always kept his friends, the Stephens 
brothers, and particularly the Vice-President, informed of his actions and 
views. 

During most of 1862, the Vice-President divided his time about equally 
between Richmond and his home in Gecrgia. In neither place did he at first 
show signs of fright over two measures that later became the targets of his 
most uncompromising attacks—the Confederate conscription law and the act 
authorizing the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus. Both measures were 
passed by the first Congress of the permanent government—a Congress that 
he called “a weak and contemptible body.”?* The act of February 27, 1862, 
authorizing the President to suspend the writ of habeas corpus was designed 
to permit the government to arrest and hold without trial Federal spies, 
Southern unionists and traitors, and any other persons suspected of being 
dangerous to Confederate security. If Stephens, presiding in the Senate, so 
much as lifted his finger to delay the passage of this law or uttered a word 
of warning against its wickedness, he left no record of such opposition. 
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Nor did he display any greater alertness or energy in raising objections 
to that other important measure of 1862, which he afterwards discovered to 
be so heinous, the general Conscription Act. It was upon the urgent recom- 
mendations of Generals Lee and Joseph E. Johnston that Davis asked Con- 
gress in March to pass a draft law. The week after the President’s message, 
Stephens left Richmond for a four-months’ visit to Georgia; and he was, 
therefore, not even present to offer a warning word or a restraining hand 
against the passage of the law. Yet soon after it was on the statute books, 
he was grumbling privately to friends in Georgia against its folly. “The 
Conscription Act was very bad policy,” he said. “We should have called for 
volunteers for the war, and [there can be] no doubt they would have come.” ** 

Although admitting to his friends his dislike for administration policy 
in the summer of 1862, the Vice-President did not yet care to come out 
openly in opposition. Much in the manner of Calhoun in 1828-29, he cogi- 
tated, watched events with a somber eye, and prepared arguments. In Sep- 
tember, 1862, he wrote a letter signed “GEorcia” to the Augusta Constitu- 
tionalist, in which he set down at length his objections to conscription.** He 
argued that it dampened the ardor of the people by casting doubts upon 
their patriotism. The law thus impaired “the most promising element of 
success—the sense of fighting to maintain not only national independence 
but personal liberty.” He took the position in 1862—and persistently clung 
to it down to 1865—that there was no need for conscription. He contended 
that Davis and his generals were misrepresenting the situation when they 
said that the armies could not get enough volunteers. He implied that the 
President, for reasons dark and sinister, did not want volunteers. For con- 
scription placed the organization of the army in the hands of an administra- 
tion that was manifesting growing signs of a hunger for power. Let Congress 
repeal the conscription laws, he urged; that would banish from the minds 
of the people their fears of a military tyranny. Then they would volunteer in 
such numbers that the army could not equip them all. 

This question speedily developed into one of the thorniest and most con- 
troversial in Confederate affairs. To persons less concerned with abstractions 
and more deeply involved in actualities than Stephens, his assertions sounded 
like the ripest absurdities. The Richmond Examiner, for example, said that 
it was astounded at the frequency with which this “audacious nonsense and 
self-stultification” about volunteers was repeated. The Examiner's editor, Ed- 
ward A. Pollard, was about as warm a partisan of President Davis as John 
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Milton was of Charles Stuart or as Jean Paul Marat was of Louis XVI. And 
on this point Pollard wrote in September, 1862: 


We are given to understand that it is only necessary to make a call for volunteers 
at this stage of the war to obtain them. Now, not only do those who utter this 
sort of stuff know that it is untrue, but they are perfectly aware that every per- 
son within the sound of their voices too, knows equally well that it is untrue. ... 
Appeals and bounties alike [are] useless, for the time [is] passed when the war 
[is] understood to be a glorious holiday. . . . It requires something more brazen 
than brass to enable any man to pretend that three hundred thousand -roops can 
be obtained [now from volunteers].* 


It might have been better if the Confederate government had done what 
Stephens suggested in 1864 ought to have been done—i.e., never to have re- 
sorted to conscription at all, and to have told the Southern people honestly 
that the government meant te abandon the struggle whenever sufficient vol- 
unteers ceased to come forward. Had such a course been followed, the war 
might have ground to a stop and disaster overwhelmed the Confederate 
armies, in 1862 or 1863. But modern statesmen regard war as something 
more than a mere jousting game; and Jefferson Davis, having devoted him- 
self unreservedly and single-mindedly to the business of winning Southern 
independence, meant to use every constitutional means within his power to 
reach it. 

In no way did Davis’ enemies—Stephens among them—reveal their 
ignorance and misunderstanding of the man more strikingly than in their 
accusations that he habitually overstepped the limitations of the Constitution 
whenever he found them inconvenient. Davis’ stubbornness, his irascibility, 
his imperiousness, his unbending belief in his own infallibility—all can be 
admitted. But to accuse him of carelessness about constitutional restraints 
betrayed a grave ignorance of his character. Like his great mentor, Calhoun, 
Davis revered the Constitution. But he made the mistake of assuming that 
his purity of motive would be unquestioningly accepted by the Southern 
people. It was his rule to ignore assaults upon himself and his policy—and a 
costly rule it was! The leader of a political cause is inviting disaster who 
assumes that the people need no additional enlightenment about its aims 
and methods. 

Yet, in the matter of conscription, the President defended the constitu- 
tionality of the Confederate law at great length in an exchange of letters 
provoked by Governor Brown in 1862. Davis upheld conscription under that 
clause of the Constitution which gave to Congress the power to raise and 
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support armies. As the Constitution did not specify just how Congress was . 
to raise armies, Davis argued that Congress itself must devise the mode. To 
deny to Congress the right to say how it would carry out one of its unques- 
tioned powers would compel it to abandon the power altogether. That was a 
conclusion so manifestly absurd, said Davis, that the framers of the Consti- 
tution could never have contemplated it.?* 

These arguments only irritated Governor Brown and his friend, the Vice- 
President. They agreed that the Conscription Act was an encroachment 
upon the sovereignty of the states. They argued that the Constitution clearly 
recognized the right of the states to maintain their own militia. Yet, under 
the operation of the Conscription Act, the Confederacy might take every 
officer and every man of the state militia, Who, they asked, could believe 
that a Constitution that was built upon the principle of state sovereignty, 
provided for the destruction of the state’s military arm? If Confederate 
conscription were valid, said the Vice-President and the Georgia governor, 
consider what consequences might logically ensue: members of the state 
legislatures, state judges, all civil officials of the states (the governors ex- 
cepted) might be drafted into the army. In that way the state governments 
would be crippled, if not actually annihilated. How could anyone who hon- 
estly believed in state rights advocate “a doctrine so monstrous”? Undeni- 
ably the states might conscript men, but the Confederate government never! 
The Vice-President declared: “The citizen of the State owes no allegiance to 
the Confederate States Government . .. and can owe no ‘military service’ 
to it except as required by his own State, His allegiance is due to his State”? 
There were, concluded Messrs. Stephens and Brown, only two constitutional 
ways of filling the Confederate army: one was by calls upon the states, the 
other was by appeals for volunteers.”* 

If Davis had accepted these arguments as controlling his policy, the Con- 
federate government would have had about as little assured military strength 
as the government of the Confederation had had during the American Revo- 
lution. And such an ineffective government Jefferson Davis had no thought 
of heading. As Confederate President he had given his loyalty to the South 
as a whole, and he was ready to sacrifice the supposed interests of any part 
to the attainment of the independence of the whole. Indeed, Davis’ deter- 
mination to “run the show” himself, his occasional bluntness in letting the 
politicians know that he was master, contributed to his own undoing. Many 
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of the very men who had made him President turned against him because, 
like Stephens, they suspected him of aiming at a dictatorship. 

In Stephens’ eyes, another measure grew gradually into an even more 
malignant and ominous genie than conscription. That was the suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus. Unquestionably the law of February 27, 1862— 
renewed by Congress at Davis’ request in October, 1862, and February, 1864, 
for specified periods—did give to the President vast powers over the liberties 
of the Confederate people. But unlike Lincoln, Davis made very limited use 
of the powers he held. In the words of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Confederate House of Representatives, the President exercised his power to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus “with exemplary moderation.”* Instead 
of proclaiming martial law and suspending the writ in all the border states 
and along all the South’s long seacoasts, he singled out only areas most in 
danger from enemy attack. Three or four of the President’s military subordi- 
nates, however, showed no such restraint. They assumed the power to de- 
clare martial law themselves, slapped it upon the districts they commanded, 
and quite naturally evoked widespread ire. In the summer of 1862 one gen- 
eral established martial rule over all of Texas, another over northwestern 
Arkansas, another over the southern third of Mississippi and all of Louisiana 
east oí the Mississippi River. The order that especially alarmed the Vice- 
President, because it affected his beloved Georgia, was one in which Braxton 
Bragg ordered martial rule over Atlanta. Bragg justified this action on the 
ground that martial rule in Atlanta was needed to combat espionage, 
arrest deserters, and secure the safety of railroads, hospitals, and military 
stores.*° To the President this need was not so clear; and three weeks after 
Bragg's order, Davis annulled it. Through his adjutant general he sternly 
forbade any military commander to attempt to exercise such powers without 
presidential permission.** Before Davis had time to take this step, however, 
General Bragg from his headquarters in Chattanooga had already appointed 
the mayor of Atlanta civil governor of the city. The mayor was annoyed at 
the general’s order, and wrote to Ben Hill, Georgia’s senior senator in Rich- 
mond, asking just what were the duties of a civil governor of a city under 
martial rule, Hill turned the letter over to Stephens, and the Vice-President 
immediately seized the opportunity to speak forth against military tyranny. 
He was well aware that Davis had countermanded the orders of Bragg and 
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of the other generals. But, for Stephens, that was not enough: the President 
ought to have chastised his subordinates openly for their usurpations. Hence 
it was needful for the Vice-President to kick this dead monster once more— 
and publicly! In a letter that was published widely over the South, he in- 
formed the mayor that such an office as civil governor was “unknown to the 
law.” He denounced Bragg’s order as “a most palpable usurpation,” and 
declared that the general “had no more authority for appointing you civil 
governor of Atlanta than ... any street-walker in your city [had].” Under 
the Constitution, said the Vice-President, no power on earth could declare 
martial law in the Confederacy. The utmost that even Congress could do 
was to suspend the writ of habeas corpus. He went on to argue that, even 
when the writ was suspended, no person could be arrested except upon 
probable cause, supported by oath. When arrested, such a person still had a 
“right to a speedy and public trial by jury, after indictment.” And for illegal 
arrest, such a person had a full right to bring suit in the courts for redress.” 
All this was equivalent to saying that suspending the writ amounted to 
nothing at all except withdrawing the privilege of bail. These theories of 
Stephens’ were directly contrary to historic practice; for, in Britain and 
America, suspending the writ had always meant that the state could “arrest 
and imprison a suspected traitor or conspirator of treason and hold him im- 
prisoned with a practical indefiniteness,” ** 

In the fall of 1862 Stephens busied himself in Richmond lobbying among 
his friends in Congress against conscription and the suspension of the writ 
of habeas corpus. When Congress ignored his advice and passed bills ex- 
tending the one and renewing the other, the Vice-President grieved that the 
Southern people were not sufficiently alarmed about the usurpations of their 
leaders. Privately he mourned that the members of Congress 


are ignorant of principles, lamentably ignorant. You may impress an idea upon 
their minds, get a full assent, they may seem to see clearly, and upon meeting 
with some military man who himself has no knowledge upon the subject, he 
will suggest some imaginary case which knocks all your reasoning out of the 
weak head which once thought it saw the truth. The imaginary case is easily 
answered but the whole ground has to be gone over [again] with these children 
in politicks and statesmanship.** 


When Stephens went home from Richmond in October, 1862, he de- 
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parted with but little disposition to return to the capital any time soon. And 
except for two brief visits in 1863, he stayed away from Richmond for more 
than two years. To his closest friend in the Senate, Thomas J. Semmes of 
Louisiana, the Vice-President explained that he meant to remain at home, 
because there was not “the least necessity for my being there [in Richmond] 
or any public good to be attained by anything 1 could do or say were 1 
there.”** In a letter that was widely copied by the newspapers, he wrote a 
Mississippi woman in March, 1863, that “no equal number of people on 
earth ever had more of the essential elements of war at their command then 
we have.” But he added darkly, “All that is wanting with us... is the brains 
to manage and mould our resources.” *® : 

This back-handed slap was the Vice-President’s first public aspersion on 
the ability of the administration. Yet the following month while on a ten- 
day visit to Richmond, Stephens called at the President’s house; and Davis 
not only gave him a friendly welcome but spent two hours discussing the 
trend of affairs. This conversation of April, 1863, was the last purely amicable 
meeting between the President and the Vice-President. It is true that, after 
that, they had three or four occasions to confer together. But each time their 
conversation was brief and official, their manners more formal and more 
restrained, and their demeanor increasingly cool. 

In the last two years of the war, three frustrated attempts were made to 
explore the possibilities of peace, and in each of them Stephens managed to 
have a finger. The first occurred in the summer of 1863 and grew out of the 
sad plight of prisoners of war. After long negotiations, the two governments 
had consented in July, 1862, to a cartel for the exchange or parole of all 
prisoners. Almost immediately, however, misunderstandings and recrimina- 
tions arose on both sides, and by May, 1863, the exchange of officers had 
dried up. Sensing an opportunity here, Stephens wrote to Davis from 
Georgia in June, 1863, and asked to be allowed to undertake a mission to 
Washington to discuss the resumption of exchanging prisoners of war. Once 
in Weshington, he hinted, he might be able to accomplish even more: he: 
might bring up the subject of “a general adjustment” and thus drive in an 
entering wedge for peace. He would like to negotiate, he said, on the basis 
of the “recognition of the Sovereignty of the States, and the right of each 
in its Sovereign capacity to determine its own destiny.” He added, “The 
full recognition of this principle covers all that is really involved in the pres- 
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ent issue.” Was Stephens so naïve as to believe that Lincoln and Seward 
would acknowledge any such principle? If not, what was his object? He left 
it clouded behind cryptic words, but what he had in mind amounted to 
this: He would engage Lincoln and Seward in a discussion of peace terms 
which they would probably reject. Suppose they did spurn them—his efforts 
would not have been wasted. For on his return to Richmond he would pre- 
pare a full report of the South's effort to restore peace and of the Lincoln 
government's icy-hearted rejection of the offer. This report and all the 
correspondence that might accompany it, the Confederate government could | 
give to the newspapers. Thus the full odium of continuing the war could be 
thrown on the Lincoln administration. In what better or surer way could 
the Confederacy influence Northern opinion, break down the war spirit, 
and embarrass the Republican party in Northern elections? 

Maybe Davis perceived some of the subtleties implied in Stephens’ pro- 
posal; maybe he did not. But peace and the amelioration of the hardships 
suffered by prisoners of war were goals just as dear to the heart of Davis as 
to that of Stephens. So the President readily accepted Stephens’ offer, and 
sent him a telegram bidding him to come to Richmond at once. It was late 
in June when the Vice-President arrived in the capital, and he immediately 
learned two things that he had not known when he made his proposal. 
One was that General Lee and his army had left their quiet position on the 
banks of the Rappahannock and were moving northward across Maryland 
and into Pennsylvania. The other was that John C. Pemberton’s army was 
so tightly besieged at Vicksburg that its surrender was only a matter of 
days. Stephens at once felt that these two circumstances put his proposed 
mission under great handicaps, and he told Davis that he doubted strongly 
whether Lincoln would even receive him. The Vice-President now un- 
folded all his motives for wishing to go to Washington; and he protested 
that Lee’s invasion was bound to excite Northern patriotism and unite North- 
ern feeling—effects that were directly contrary to those he had hoped to 
produce. He, therefore, asked to be excused from carrying out the mission. 
Davis replied that he thought Lee’s invasion of the North would increase, 
not diminish, the chances of Stephens’ being received. For the President had 
high hopes that Lee’s army might deal such severe blows to the North that 
Lincoln would welcome a chance to enter negotiations. In such a contingency, 
it would be most convenient to have a Confederate commissioner on the 
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ground in Washington, Consequently, the President proposed that Stephens 
set out at once for Lee's headquarters, so that at an auspicious moment he 
could go on to Washington under a flag of truce. Stephens still demurred. 
Davis then suggested that they lay the whole matter before the cabinet, 
which was to meet that afternoon. When that group heard about the scheme, 
every member of it emphatically agreed with the President. So Stephens re- 
luctantly yielded." Then the President decided to abandon his first idea of 
having Stephens try to overtake Lee's army; instead, he would send the 
Vice-President up the Chesapeake on a flag-of-truce boat. So, armed with 
two letters from Davis to Lincoln, the Vice-President set out down the 
James River at noon on July 3. He got no farther than Newport News. Aiter 
waiting there two days, he wes turned back. Lincoln and his cabinet, believ- 
ing that Gettysburg was a more decisive Union victory than it actually was, 
had concluded not to risk permitting Stephens to come to Washington. They 
all suspected some foxy motive.** 

After that, Stephens went back to Georgia to stay for eighteen months. 
Having much time to nurse his suspicions, he gradually came to the astound- 
ing conclusion that Davis himself had done three things to torpedo the 
proposed mission to Washington. The first of the three was sending Lee 
into Pennsylvania. Evidently Stephens felt that the President should have 
called Lee back to Virginia in the very same hour that he learned of the 
Vice-President’s wish to go to Washington. The second was John Hunt 
Morgan’s famous cavalry raid of early July, 1863, across Indiana and Ohio. 
Adding suspicions and bad guesses, Stephens concluded that Morgan had 
been sent across the Ohio and Lee sent into Pennsylvania for the same pur- 
pose—i.e., for the purpose of solidifying Northern sentiment and destroying 
“the ‘copperheads’ or Peace Party throughout the North.” What Stephens 
did not know—and probably would not have believed even if he had been 
told—was that Morgan’s mad exploit was his own idea and had no sanc- 
tion whatever from the Coniederate authorities, The third of the President’s 
“perfidious” actions was his sending a letter to General Lee informing him 
of the Vice-President’s mission. Davis himself had told Stephens of this 
letter before the latter left Richmond. When the Vice-President learned later 
that the courier bearing this dispatch had been captured, he leaped to these 
amazingly morbid conclusions: that the messenger had been deliberately 
sent by a route where he would be sure to fall into the hands of the enemy; 
that Davis had intended tha: his letter should reach Yankee hands and thus 
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give the Washington government ample notice to be on its guard; hence 
Davis had never wanted the mission to succeed in the first place! * Seldom 
in American history have such feverish fantasies befogged the mind of a 
supposedly responsible leader! 

At home during 1863 and 1864, Stephens joined in a peace intrigue with 
his brother Linton and with Governor Brown, which grew in force and de- 
termination as Grant fought his way to Richmond and Sherman overran 
Georgia. This movement for peace in Georgia coincided with the sour de- 
featism of men like Representative William W. Boyce in South Carolina 
and with the furor that was being whipped up against the Davis administra- 
tion by William W. Holden in North Carolina. One of the key figures of 
the Georgia combination was Linton Stephens, who from 1862 to 1865 was 
the leader of the Joe Brown party in the state House of Representatives. In 
October, 1863, he told his brother, the Vice-President: “I tell you we are a 
doomed people. Mr. Davis is mad, infatuated, . . . 1 believe him to be a 
tyrant and a malicious scoundrel. . . . It seems to me to be a case that calls 
loudly for a Brutus. ... How God has afflicted us with a ruler! He is a ¿ttle, 
conceited, hypocritical, snivelling, canting, malicious, ambitious, dogged, 
knave and fool.”* The Vice-President himself declined to descend to such 
epithets. He was a man who always required himself to be high-minded. 
In his own view, he was not moved by the same ordinary motives, the same 
human spites and dislikes, that control other men. Consequently, when he 
opposed the President, he was bound to place his opposition on the high 
plane of principle. He rationalized himself into believing that the foremost 
object of the war on the South’s part was the preservation of the great prin- 
ciples of constitutional liberty. In his opinion, Lincoln, like a true tyrant, had 
trampled these principles under foot from the start, and Davis must never be 
allowed to do likewise. The preservation of constitutional liberty, the Vice- 
President declared first in 1862 and ever more insistently thereafter, was 
more important than winning Southern independence. On this subject he 
grew ever harder, more resolute, and more ingenious. 

Consequently, when the Confederate Congress in January, 1864, took 
up bills to widen the scope of conscription and to continue the suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus, Stephens felt deep anguish and alarm. He even 
wrote the President urging him to veto the bills if Congress should pass 
them. Both measures, said the Vice-President, “would be exceedingly un- 
wise $ impolitic as well as unconstitutional.”* In two messages to Congress 
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Davis had specifically asked for both these measures and had described the 
need for them. When he answered Stephens letter, therefore, he passed over 
the Vice-President's protest in silence.“ It is probable that Stephens had had 
to exercise great self-control in writing to the President at all on this matter. 
For only the day before, he had angrily told a friend that if the bill con- 
tinuing the suspension of habeas corpus were passed, “constitutional liberty 
will go down, never again to rise on this continent.” He darkly implied that 
he hoped the people would not submit to the measure, and said wrathfully, 
“Far berter that our country should be overrun by the enemy, our cities 
sacked and burned, and our land laid desolate, than that the people should 
thus suffer the citadel of their liberties to be entered and taken by professed 
friends.” ** 

After Congress passed both measures, Governor Brown and tke two 
Stephens brothers proceeded to develop their opposition to the Davis admin- 
istration by calling a special session of the Georgia legislature. Through 
letters to each other and at a conference at Linton Stephens’ home in Sparta, 
the three men allotted beforehand the role that each was to take. The gover- 
nor, in his address to the legislature, was to open the attack. Linton Stephens 
was to introduce into the House resolutions proposing a plan of peace and 
denouncing conscription and the suspension of habeas corpus. The Vice- 
President was to follow with a speech to the two houses fully endorsing 
these declarations. The plan was carried out with precision. In his address 
the governor expressed his “deep mortification” at the action of Congress in 
“attempting to suspend the writ .. . and to confer upon him [the President | 
powers expressly denied him by the Constitution.” This action, said the gov- 
ernor, was all the more reprehensible because it was taken under the false 
‘plea of necessity and “at the request of the Executive” himself. He invited 
the legislature to place its most stinging rebuke upon such “bold strides 
towards military despotism.” He descanted upon the necessity of negotiating 
with the Lincoln government to re-establish the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence—“the right of self-government and the sovereignty of 
the States.” To him, this meant that every state, North and South. should 
“determine for herself what shall be her future connection, and who her 
future allies.”** The legislature then set about adopting Linton Stephens’ 
two sets of resolutions. One denounced the suspension of the writ of habeas 
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corpus as “a dangerous assault” upon the Constitution and asserted that “con- 
stitutional liberty is the sole object which our people and our noble army have 
in the present terrible struggle.” The other set of resolutions called upon the 
Davis administration to hold out offers of peace to the North after every 
Confederate victory and on all other occasions “when none can impute its 
action to alarm”—all on the condition that the enemy recognize “the great 
principle [of self-government] declared by our common fathers in 1776.” 

These resolutions the legislature adopted only after a fierce struggle—and 
after an address by the Vice-President. This speech was the first that Stephens 
had made since the autumn of 1862 and was the only one he made during 
1864. For three hours he castigated the Davis administration for its mistakes 
and its encroachments upon the liberty of the citizen. Two thirds of the 
speech he devoted to the suspension of habeas corpus. He repeated all his 
familiar arguments on the subject, and added this new fillip: The guarantees 
contained in what we call the Bill of Rights were, he said, superior to the 
clause in the Constitution dealing with the suspension of the writ. For the 
Bill of Rights, having been added as amendments to the Constitution, neces- 
sarily overrode any clause in the original document which might conflict 
with them. Therefore, said he, even if the writ were suspended, the guarantees 
of the Bill of Rights still stood in full force. All this argument, of course, was 
based upon the premise that the Confederacy had inherited every nuance, 
every accretion of the United States Constitution. Actually the Confederate 
Constitution was drawn up zm toto in the month of March, 1861, and how 
one part of it could cancel out or be superior to another part, it is difficult to 
see. But the essence of sophistry is its close resemblance to logic. And Stephens” 
trust in his own reasoning led to an almost insane self-righteousness. 

To show how the law operated, he read to the legislature letters about 
harrowing experiences of over-age men who had been forced into the army 
and had made vain efforts to get hearings in the courts. These perversions of 
justice the Vice-President pronounced “a most shameful outrage.” Declaring 
that the law gave to the President power to arrest and imprison “every man, 
woman, and child in the Confederacy,” he cried: 


Tell me not to put confidence in the President. . . . Tell me not that this act affects 
none but traitors, spies, and the disloyal... . Who is safe under such a law? ... 
Could the whole country be more completely under the power and control of one 
man . . .? Could dictatorial powers be more complete? . . . the most ill-timed, 
delusive and dangerous words that can be uttered are, can you not trust the 
President? ... Be not misled by this cry, or [by the delusion] that you must not 
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say anything against the Administration, or you will injure the cause. . . . Listen 
to no such cry. And let no one be influenced by that other cry, of the bad effect 
such discussion and such action will have upon our gallant citizen soldiers in the 
field. . . . He most truly and faithfully supports the government who supports 
and defends the Constitution,*” 


He warned the legislature against two fatal snares that were being spread— 
trust in a dictator, and “that most insidious enemy which approaches with 
the syren song, ‘independence first and liberty afterwards!’” In a clumsy 
paraphrase of Patrick Henry's historic hercics, he concluded his harangue to 
the legislature: “As for myself, give me liberty as secured in the constitution 
with all its guaranties, amongst which is the sovereignty of Georgia—or 
give me death!” 

Even more clearly than in the speech at Milledgeville the Vice-President 
soon afterwards revealed his antipathy for the President in an exchange of 
letters with Herschel V. Johnson. Johnson was a close friend, but not a 
political follower, of the Vice-President. As Georgia’s junior senator, Johnson 
had pursued an independent course in the Confederate Congress, sometimes 
supporting the President, sometimes opposing his wishes. When he read 
Stephens’ speech to the legislature, he was disturbed by its hostility to the 
administration and particularly by its animosity against Davis. And in a 
polite, candid letter he told Stephens so. With characteristic loftiness, Stephens 
answered: 


I assure you I feel no more hostility to him than I do to you... . My hostility 
and wrath (and I have enough of it to burst ten thousand bottles) is not against 
him, ... but against the thing—the measures and policy which I see is leading us 
to despotism. . .. You surely have heard me in conversation speak of his weak- 
ness and imbecility, but certainly with no bitterness of feeling. . . . I had no more 
feeling of resentment toward him for these than I had towards the defects and 
infirmities of my poor old blind and deaf dog. 


Nevertheless, in the same letter, the Vice-President slid off his Olympian 
perch long enough to admit: 


my opinions of him [Mr. Davis] . . . are much more akin to suspicion and 
jealousy than of animosity or hate. . . . [All along] I have regarded him as a man 
of good intentions, [but] weak and vascillating, timid, petulant, peevish, obsti- 
nate, but not firm. . . . [Now at last I have come to] doubt his good inten- 
tions. . .. This cry of sustaining the Administration, you will allow me to say, 
with all due respect to you, is nothing but a stupid, senseless cachination.* 
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Johnson tried to awaken Stephens out of his nightmares and to calm his 
delirious suspicions. He wrote: 


You asked me if I still think you are wrong. My dear sir, I know you are wrong. 
You have allowed your antipathy to Davis to mislead your judgment. You will 
say; No such thing. But you are not the best judge.—You are wrong in view of 
your official position [as Vice-President]; You are wrong because the whole 
movement originated in a mad purpose to make war on Davis & Congress:— 
You are wrong because the movement is joyous to the enemy, and they are al- 
ready using it in their press, . . . [You are wrong because] it will discourage and 
dishearten [our soldiers at the front]—how it will unnerve their courage—to 
learn that the people at home are quarreling and opposing, in a spirit of bitter- 
ness, the action of the government intended at least to strengthen their arms! It 
must result in disaster; it can do nothing else. It will wind up the revolution in 
disgrace & subjugation.*? 


The Vice-President, however, was beyond the reach of such pleas, He 
watched with gratification while Governor Brown used state funds and 
private contributions to broadcast over the Confederacy printed copies of 
his message to the legislature, Linton Stephens” resolutions, and the Vice- 
President's speech. Stephens felt a sense of personal triumph when the North 
Carolina and Mississippi legislatures passed resolutions similar to those of 
Georgia. He ignored the caustic suggestions that appeared in Southern news- 
papers calling on him to resign his office if he could not accept the policies 
of the President and Congress. The Lynchburg Virginian, for instance, said 
that Stephens would do well to follow the example of Calhoun, who had 
resigned the vice-presidency rather than go along with Andrew Jackson's 
force bill and proclamation to South Carolina. Stephens’ admirers retorted 
that another vice-president, Thomas Jefferson, had differed not a little from 
his chief, John Adams; and ke had not felt it Azs duty to resign. One of 
Stephens’ foremost defenders, the Augusta Constitutionalist, haughtily de- 
clared, “Mr. Stephens will probably say what he pleases and not resign to 
do it, and were a precedent needed, he is great enough to establish it 
himself.” ** 

Before the end of 1864, this deliberate fostering of an anti-Davis spirit 
had schooled a large fraction of the Southern people to hold the President 
responsible for their sufferings. The idea that he was a despot, that at any 
moment he might spring some sort of coup d’état, came to infect thousands 
of Southern minds. The Montgomery Mail illustrated that feeling when it 
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said: “Every step we have taken during the past four years has been in the 
direction of military despotism. Half our laws are unconstitutional.”™ 

What did Jefferson Davis think of the sniping fire that was encouraged, 
if not directed, by his Vice-President? With an equanimity that was rare 
with him, he maintained an unruffled poise on this matter and said nothing 
publicly and very little privately. To one caller he acknowledged guardedly 
that he was sorry that Stephens had made his address to the Georgia legisla- 
ture. The President added that he did not question the Vice-President's 
patriotism, but he did wish some way could be found to persuade him to 
abandon fault-finding in favor of harmony and co-operation.* 

Fault-finding, however, remained Stephens” avocation to the end. Like 
Othello, he allowed his suspicions to feed upon even the most innocent 
incidents. In March, 1864, for instance, he received an unusual letter from 
a Yankee prisoner at Andersonville named David F. Cable. Cable explained 
that he was an Ohio lawyer, that he was well acquainted with Clement 
Vallandigham and many leading Democrats in the Northwest and New 
York, and that they had made him their agent to establish contact with the 
peace men in the South. For that purpose, he had joined a New Hampshire 
infantry regiment “as a non-combatant and clerk,” had been sent to Florida, 
and, after the fighting at Ocean Pond, had managed to be captured. Now 
he wanted an interview with the Vice-President. Would Mr. Stephens take 
steps to get him paroled so that they might confer together? His letter closed 
with this hypnotizing appeal: “Our last hope of preserving Constitutional 
liberty upon the American continent lies in the success of the Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency next fall, and to accomplish that success we are 
exerting all our energies. The people of the South can aid us—will they 
do it?” 

The possibilities opened by this letter almost entranced Stephens. He 
swallowed every syllable of it, and wrote immediately to Davis, explaining 
why he wanted to talk with Cable, stressing the importance of Southern aid 
to Northern Democrats in 1864, and asking that Cable be paroled at once 
and sent to Crawfordville.** Davis suspected a hoax and told Stephens so.** 
Nevertheless he ordered General Bragg to have a staff officer make an in- 
vestigation of Cable’s claims. Bragg’s order was sent to a colonel at Charleston, 
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but the letter was lost en route in the mails, probably as a result of a Yankee 
cavalry raid.” So four weeks went by without further word. In May Stephens 
wrote to the colonel commanding at the Andersonville prison asking what 
had become of Cable. “The colonel's answer said there was no prospect of 
Cable's early release. So Stephens concluded that the man had been ques- 
tioned and had proved unable to satisfy the investigating officer.” 

In July, however, the Vice-President was dumfounded to get another 
letter from Cable, this time reproachful and beseeching, and revealing that 
no one had ever questioned him at all. Cable wrote: “When I turned my 
course South I had no doubt whatever that I should find openhearted friends 
and all due encouragement; but on the contrary I have been rigidly treated 
as a prisoner of war... and have become from those causes and attendant 
mental anxiety so much reduced that I have no hopes of surviving in my 
present position very long... . At all events do not allow me to perish here 
for my family’s sake.”**” Stephens was touched—and indignant. Immediately 
he wrote Davis again.” This time the President had his secretary of war 
send an investigator to Andersonville. But when the officer arrived, he 
found Cable dead. Stephens was incensed when he learned these facts. He 
felt that he, the second officer of the government, “had been trifled with and 
lied to,” that “there had been gross dereliction of duty somewhere,” and that 
Cable had been deliberately left “to lie & die & rot in prison.” He fumed: 
“The conduct of the President in relation to this man Cable has really out- 
raged my feelings. It has caused me to believe ... that he does not want the 
war to end until he is absolute military Ruler.” “Since his inauguration his 
every act is consistent with the course of a weak timid sly unprincipled arch 
aspirant after absolute power by usurpation ‘a la mode’ Louis Napoleon. He 
has kept men about him all the time who have openly & publickly advocated 
a dictatorship.” And he “has been doing all intentionally I think he could to 
reelect Lincoln.” Could Stephens ever have guessed that, of all man’s gifts, 
few are so powerful as the imagination and that the worst, most obstinate 
of all grievances are the imagined ones? 

All through the summer of 1864 Stephens kept an expectant and hopeful 
eye on Northern Democrats. That summer was marked by countless rumors 
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of peace movements, and Stepkens believed that Georgia had started them 
all. He was much cheered by the peace plank that Northern Democrats 
wrote into their platform at Chicago in August. He ignored the fact that 
General McClellan, the Democratic nominee, virtually disavowed the peace 
plank in his letter of acceptance. Late in August Stephens said hopefully 
that “if our officials and military make no blunders and only hold our own 
for ten weeks ... Lincoln may be beaten, a Peace man elected in his stead... 
and with that result sooner or later Peace will come.” He held tenaciously 
to the belief that Northern Democrats intended, if elected, to attempt to 
restore the Union by negotiation and by offering all sorts of new guarantees 
to the Southern states. When these all failed, as they were certain to do, chen 
Northern Democrats would reluctantly accept peace by recognizing Con- 
federate independence. Believing all this, Stephens felt that the Confederate 
government ought to do everything possible to promote McClellan’s elec- 
tion.” To this idea Jefferson Davis was indifferent, not to say cold: he con- 
sidered it impolitic and unbecoming in the President of the Confederacy to 
endeavor to influence the course of a foreign election. Had Davis been less 
honest or more cunning, he might conceivably have disrupted Northern 
party politics completely in August, 1864, by offering negotiations or asking 
for a peace conference on any terms. But he still believed his cause invincible. 
To an amateur diplomatist from the North, the President declared inflexibly: 
“Say to Mr. Lincoln from me, that I shall at any time be pleased to receive 
proposals for peace on the basis of our Independence. It will be useless to 
approach me with any other.”** 

If the Confederate President was loath to express views on Northern 
party politics, the Vice-President was not. In a public letter in September, 
1864, he called the action of the Democrats at Chicago “the first ray of real 
light 1 have seen from the North since the war began”; and he welcomed 
the idea, proposed by Northern Democrats, of a general convention of all 
the states to discuss terms of peace.” He was sure that such a convention 
would end the war and secure the independence of the South. 

Stephens wrote this letter at a time when he and Governor Brown were 
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dallying with an invitation from General Sherman for a conference at Át- 
lanta, where the general hoped, with Lincoln’s approval, to persuade them 
to withdraw Georgia from the war and make a separate peace. The two 
Georgia leaders were tempted by the invitation, but for reasons of prudence 
they finally rejected it as impractical. Stephens took the occasion, however, 
to record his view that if Georgia believed that her self-interest would be 
served by making a separate peace and leaving the Confederacy, she would 
be perfectly justified in withdrawing; and she would commit no breach of 
faith with her sisters in doing so.** This from a man who professed to have 
no guide but principle! 

It was no wonder, then, that President Davis felt obliged to make a 
hurried trip to the Southeast late in September, 1864, to steel the hearts of the 
people against surrendering. It was his only speech-making trip of the war. 
At Columbia, Augusta, Macon, and Montgomery, he tried to rally the 
courage of the people in speeches filled with defiance and determination. In 
his speech at Columbia the President tried to show how utterly impractical 
was the idea of ever arriving at peace terms in a convention of thirty-six 
states; and he declared his conviction that the surest way to secure the election 
of a peace candidate in the North in November was by a few resounding 
Confederate victories beforehand. And he promised that those victories could 
be achieved if every absentee and every man who ought to bear arms went 
promptly to take his place in the army! ® 

Almost as if in answer to this speech, Stephens published a long letter to 
Senator Semmes, implying that Davis preferred to have Lincoln elected over 
McClellan and actually wanted the war continued. The Vice-President wrote: 


I look upon the election of McClellan as a matter of vast importance to us in 
every possible view of the case. . . . If the proper line of policy had been pursued 
by our authorities . . . I believe the State Rights party [at the North] would 
have been triumphan: at the approaching election. . . . But the policy of our 
authorities seems to me... to have been directed with a view to weaken, cripple 
and annihilate that party. So far from acting even upon the policy of dividing 
the enemy, their object seems to have been to unite and inflame them. .. . many 
persons amongst us [seem to] prefer Lincoln to McClellan. Perhaps the President 
belongs to that class. Judging from his acts I should think that he did.” 
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This public accusation stung Davis. But he kept his temper under control 
as he wrote Stephens, “I am quite at a loss to imagine the basis of your con- 
clusion, and have therefore to ask tc what acts of mine you refer.””* This 
letter was mailed to Georgia. Before Stephens received it, however, he was 
once again in Richmond, for the first time since July, 1863. Soon after his 
arrival, he called at the President's house, solely to let Davis know that he 
was back in the capital, He rang the bell three times and, when he got no 
answer, left in a huff; he was positive that the President was at home and 
had instructed the servants not to answer his ring.” Therefore, when Davis’ 
letter asking just how he had demonstrated a preference for Lincoln finally 
arrived, the Vice-President did not even consider calling at the executive 
mansion to discuss the matter. Instead, he wrote a stiff twenty-six-page reply, 
in which he poured out fully his grievances and suspicions in the case of the 
prisoner Cable and laid great strese upon his own interpretations of the 
President's speech at Columbia." 

Davis’ twelve-page reply was calm. He reminded the Vice-President that 
the commanding officer at the Andersonville prison had himself written to 
Stephens describing Cable as too “dengerous” a man to be allowed to go at 
large. How was it possible, asked Devis, that a logical mind could deduce a 
preference for Lincoln over McClelan from the detention and death of a 
Yankee prisoner on July 16, “six wecks before McClellan was nominated as 
a candidate, six weeks before the platform of the Chicago convention was 
framed, six weeks before anybody knew what candidate it would select or 
what principles it would announce”? As for his speech at Columbia, Davis 
cleared himself by showing that he had repeatedly denounced Lincoln in it, 
had made no mention of McClellan, and had intimated his desire for the 
success of Northern Democrats in these words: “Let fresh victories crown 
our arms, and the peace party (if there be such) at the North can then elect 
its candidates.” Davis closed with this pointed thrust: 


I am aware that I was unfortunate enough tc incur your disapproval of my pol- 
icy. I should not, however, have departed from my rule of bearing all animadver- 
sion in silence and leaving my defence to the future, if it had not seemed to me 
that a publication by the Vice President intended quite plainly to disparage 
me and to inspire distrust of me among the people, was calculated to do public 
injury. . . . I have felt much reluctance in calling your attention to the subject, ... 
[and] I assure you that it would be to me a source of the sincerest pleasure to 
see you devoting your great and admitted ability exclusively to upholding the 
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confidence and animating the spirit of the people to unconquerable resistance 
against their foes."# 


Of course Stephens answered. He had a womanish propensity for having 
the last word. His 10,000-word reply is one of the curios of the Confederacy. 
In it he flailed afresh all the straw that had already been so violently threshed 
out. He charged Davis with having dodged his obligation to tell the full 
truth in his reply; and with having been “disingenuous, equivocal, and 
sophistical.” If, said the Vice-President, anybody had drawn unfounded or 
unjust inferences from Davis’ words and actions, the President had only 
himself to blame!“ 

Here Davis very properly dropped the quarrel. There was no point in 
arguing further with a dogmatist who enjoyed a monopoly upon wisdom 
and right. About this time, Le., in January, 1865, one of the commonest topics 
of conversation among members of Congress and others in Richmond was 
the urgent necessity of taking control of the army away from Davis and 
even of putting someone else in his place as President. Davis, of course, knew 
about this talk; and more than once he told James Lyons, a representative 
from Mississippi, that “he would resign immediately if Mr. Stephens would 
—but he could never surrender the government to one who would imme- 
diately surrender it to the enemy, as he was sure Mr. Stephens would.” "° 

The Vice-President had one final volley to fire against Davis—this time 
in a speech in the Confederate Senate. In August, 1864, the last suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus had expired, and the friends of Davis in Con- 
gress began a long struggle to have it suspended again. They nearly suc- 
ceeded at the end of 1864: the House passed the bill, and in the Senate the 
vote was ten-ten. As presiding officer of the Senate, Stephens of course had 
the right to break the tie. But before casting the deciding vote, he announced 
his intention to make a speech and give his reasons. This was more than the 
Senate could bear: Gustavus Henry from Tennessee challenged his right to 
speak, and the Senate voted for a parliamentary maneuver which denied him 
the floor. The Vice-President considered this action a gross insult and 
stalked from the chamber fully intending to resign. But he cooled off and 
abandoned his intention when the Senate, at a subsequent session, placated 
him by inviting him to speak.’* His speech was a two-hour indictment of all 
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the mistakes of the administration. He proclaimed that it was still not too 
late to save the cause. How? By abardoning conscription, impressment, and 
all other despotic measures and by figating a war for “constitutional liberty”! 
Even yet, he insisted, peace could be arranged with the North, on the basis 
of this eternal principle! He told the Senate that unless the government was 
“kept on this line the people would soon take no interest in the result and 
would as soon live under one despotism as another”? Here surely was a 
man who lived by abstractions: it was pathetic for him, and tragic for his 
countrymen, that he sought to make his business the direction of the affairs 
of a nation at war. 

Stephens would probably have gcne home to Georgia in January, 1865, 
if he had not been curious to learn zhe outcome of Francis Preston Blzir’s 
secretive comings and goings, supposedly as confidant of Abraham Lincoln, 
between Washington and Richmond. To Stephens’ genuine surprise, Presi- 
dent Davis sent for him on January 27, saying he wished to consult him on 
special and important business. The President disclosed that Blair had brought 
word of Lincoln’s willingness to treat for peace. Stephens responded that 
Davis himself ought at once to go to meet Lincoln. Davis objected that he 
could not leave Richmond and said he had already made up his mind to 
appoint three commissioners. Stephens promptly suggested three prominent 
Confederates, and Davis seemed receptive to their names.** The next day, 
however, Stephens learned that 4e was to be one of the three. He protested, 
and made excuses—all in vain. Davis explained that when he had consulted 
his cabinet about who should be sent, they had declared with one voice that 
Stephens should be one of the three. It was too good an opportunity to 
shut the Vice-President up diplomatically. And the President decided to 
allow the Vice-President to discover for himself how impossible of success 
negotiation was. 

The other two commissioners proved to be Senator R. M. T. Hunter and 
the assistant secretary of war, Johr A. Campbell. These three were in- 
structed to meet whomever Lincoln might appoint “for informal confer- 
ence... for the purpose of securing peace to the two countries.” # It turned 
out that.the United States commissioners were Lincoln and Seward. On 
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February 3, 1865, these five met on board the steamer River Queen of 
Fortress Monroe in Hampton Roads. For four hours they talked with no 
interruption other than that of a Negro servant who occasionally came in 
to bring refreshments. Stephens still clung to his infatuated idea that Lincoln 
had not meant what he had been saying about the nature of the Union and 
the object of the war ever since 1861. On the part of the Confederacy, Stephens 
proposed “an armistice allowing the States to adjust themselves as suited their 
interests. Tf it would be to their interests to reunite, they would do so.”** 
Lincoln, of course, would not hear to this proposal. He was liberal in all else, 
but he would consent to nothing less than Union, emancipation, and no 
armistice. On his side, President Davis had made it clear beforehand that 
he would accept nothing less than complete independence. This conference 
was the last attempt to negotiate for peace. 

On his return to Richmond, the Vice-President was reported to have told 
friends that he was not surprised at the failure of the mission—that he knew 
before he started out that it would fail.** He was angry that Davis had ma- 
neuvered him into a position of sharing responsibility for the failure, Three 
days after the conference, Davis made his last oration as President, Snow 
lay thick on the ground in Richmond as he addressed a great crowd in the 
precincts of the African Church. Like a fanatic in a trance, he talked passion- 
ately and swept his audience along into his own mood. “Let us then unite 
our hands and our hearts,” he said, “lock our shields together, and we may 
well believe that before another summer solstice falls upon us, it will be the 
enemy that will be asking us for conferences and occasions in which to make 
known our demands.”** Stephens was present and heard the speech, and 
he conceded that it was one of the most brilliant oratorical displays he had 
ever witnessed; but he added, “brilliant though it was, 1 looked upon it as 
not much short of dementation.”** Davis had asked Stephens to join in the 
demonstration. But the Vice-President refused. The President then asked 
what Stephens intended to do. “Go home and stay there,” answered the 
Vice-President.” When he departed, the Richmond papers announced that 
he was returning to Georgia “to canvass the State for a vigorous prosecution 
of the war.”** Actually he had not the slightest idea of making any speeches 
anywhere. Once more back at home, he said: “I did my best to get the Presi- 


83 Stephens, War between the States, I], 604. 

84 Savannah Herald, Apr. 6, 1865. 

85 Richmond Enquirer, Feb. 7, 1865. 

86 A, H. Stephens, Prison Diary, June 21, 1865, p. 132, MS in Emory University Library. 
87 Stephens, War between the States, M, 625. 

88 Richmond Examiner, Feb. 8, 1865; Milledgeville Southern Recorder, Feb. 14, 1865. 
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dent to adopt what 1 think was the right line. That he would not adopt. His 
line will fail I think. . . . If the ships control were in the hands of the Ga. 
authorities it would be different.” To the end he blamed everything on 
Davis. 

And Davis? Did he censure Stephens? On the contrary, he said nothing. 
Four days before the President abandoned Richmond, he came as close to 
` recrimination as he ever permitted himself, when he wrote these discouraged 
words to a friend: 


Faction has done much to cloud our prospects and impair my power to serve 
the country. That such was not their purpose I am well assured, and... [I 
hope the time may soon come] when they [may] see that the indulgence of evil 
passion against myself injures not the individual only but the cause also... . 
Whether truth can overtake falsehood has always been doubtful, and in this case 
the race is most unequal.°° 


The last meeting of Messrs. Stephens and Davis took place in May, 186s, 
when by chance they found each other prisoners of war on board a steamer 
bound from Augusta down the Savannah River to Hilton Head. Understand- 
ably they had little to say to each other, and that little was commonplace.” 
When they parted at Hampton Roads six days later, Davis was destined for 
a wracking two-years’ imprisonment at Fortress Monroe. Stephens was sent 
on to confinement at Fort Warren in Boston Harbor—and, after a four- 
months’ sojourn there, was to be set free. The two men never saw each other 
again, and doubtless neither ever felt a wish to. If Davis ever expressed an 
opinion of Stephens in the twenty-five years that he lived after the war, he 
seems to have left it unrecorded. Stephens, however, showed no reticence in 
putting to paper his estimate of the President. For example, while the memory 
of events was still keen, he wrote in his diary in 1865: 


The disasters attending the conflict are chargeable . . . to the men in authority 
... and to no one is it more duly attributable than to Mr. Davis himself, He 
proved himself deficient in developing and directing the resources of the country, 
in finance and in diplomacy, as well as in military affairs, . . . the truth is in 
point of ability he is not above a third class man in his own section if he be 
entitled justly to a rank so high as that.% 


From this opinion Stephens never retreated. From 1866 to 1869 he spent 


89 A. H. Stephens to Linton Stephens, Feb. 18, 1865, Stephens Papers, Manhattanville 
College. 

90 Davis to Mrs. Howell Cobb, Mar. 30, 1865, in Ulrich B. Phillips, ed., Correspondence of 
Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb (Washington, 1913), pp. 661-62. 

91 Stephens, Prison Diary, May 14-20, 1865, pp. 6—16. 

92 Ibid., July 13, 1865, pp. 41-43. 
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his retirement in writing a two-volume work that he called 4 Constitutional 
View of the Late War between the States. In it he took great pains to show 
why the South failed. Not least among the reasons was the folly, the perverse- 
ness of the Confederate government in rejecting his own ideas. An elementary 
truth that he never fully understood was that no nation can fight a successful 
war against a formidable foe when it is torn by internal quarrels. To him, 
centralized power was hateful. But he never realized that a government that 
lacks power in wartime is foredoomed to diffusion of effort, demoralization, 
and probable defeat. Down to January, 1865, he expected—or at least he pro- 
fessed to believe—that somehow the Confederacy was finally going to win 
through to victory. Then he, Alexander Hamilton Stephens, would stand 
forth the peerless champion of liberty in the Southland, the protector of the 
Constitution against the plots of military schemers, the savior of the rights 
of the citizen. He was unable to understand that the Confederacy was fight- 
ing, not for some abstraction, but first and foremost for the right to exist. And 
he never grasped the possibility that Jefferson Davis also might love liberty 
under the Constitution. Indeed, Davis demonstrated his constant regard for 
liberty by the moderation and self-control with which he wielded the powers 
that he held. The London Times said truly in 1865 that one of the causes of 
Confederate failure was the reluctance of the President “to assume at any 
risk the dictatorial powers . . . which are alone adapted to the successful 
management of revolutions.” ** Davis gave ample evidence of loving liberty 
more clearly and intelligently than Stephens did. For Stephens loved it with 
the blindness of a bigot. Even in times of profoundest security, liberty cannot 
be absolute. And in times of great emergency such as war, unless liberty can 
accept modest curbs, it may perish. This truth never penetrated the mind 
of the second officer of a cause which perished. 


Emory University 
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The Convention of Alexius Comnenus 
and Raymond of Saint Gilles 


Joun Hucu Hir and Laurrra L. Hi 


ALEXIUS Comnenus, Byzantine empero:, had difficulty in reaching an 
understanding with Raymond of Szint Gilles, leader of the Provençals in 
the First Crusade. After several days of negotiations, April 22, 1097, to April 
26, 1097, the two came to an agreem=nt which assured co-operation between 
them.* Unfortunately, only a few lines from contemporaries inform us of 
the proceedings.” Upon his arrival in Constantinople Raymond was quartered 
in the faubourgs and on April 22 was received by Alexius, who demanded 
that he take an oath of homage and fidelity as had the other chieftains of 
the First Crusade. The count of Sant Gilles refused but promised that he 
would place his army under the conamand of Alexius if he would lead it to 
Jerusalem. The emperor excused himself from such a commitment, and in 
the meantime news of a skirmish between the Provencals and imperials 
caused a break in the conversations. Finally, on April 26, after some heated 
exchanges of messages, Raymond agreed to a convention with Alexius. 
Raymond d’Aguilers, chaplain of the count of Toulouse, states that the 
Provençal leader refused to pay hcmage, but, “Alexio vitam et honsrem 
juravit, quod nec per se, nec per aliwn ei auferret” The Gesta states, “Alexio 
vitam et honorem juravit, quod nec per se nec per alium ei aufere consentiat”? 

Contemporary historians pass to other events and furnish later but few 
remarks concerning the agreement. The passage of time has created a tradi- 
tional translation of this convention which Steven Runciman has recently 
confirmed in his statement that “Raymond agreed to swear a modified oath, 
promising to respect the life end Eonour of the Emperor and to see that 


1John Hugh Hill, “Raymond of Saint Gilles in Urban's Plan of Greek and Latin Friend- 
ship,” Speculum, XXVI (April, 1951), 266-€8. 

2For a discussion of the oath see Ralhh B., Yewdale, Bohemond I, Prince of Antioch 
(Princeton, 1917), p. 44: Steven Runcimar, À History of the Crusades (Cambridge, Eng., 
1951), I, 162-64. 

3 Raimundus de Aguilers, Historiz Fraacorum qui ceperunt Iherusalem, in Recueil des 
historiens des croisades: historiens occidenteux (Paris, 1866; hereafter cited as R.H,C.Oc.), 
III, 238; Louis Bréhier, ed. and trans, Histore anonyme de la première croisade (Paris, 1924), 
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nothing was done, by himself or by his men, that would be to his hurt.”* 

Unfortunately, life and honor suggest no pact of a contractual nature to 
modern readers. This fact is well established by numerous interpretations 
which have been given the commitment of Raymond of Saint Gilles to 
Alexius. Bréhier states that Raymond had fewer obligations to the emperor 
than any of the other leaders.® Chalandon and many of his followers main- 
tain that Raymond’s support of the emperor’s cause developed later. Grousset 
asserts that Raymond was the only baron who refused to the last to sub- 
scribe to the Franco-Byzantine pact, and later was the only one to claim 
strict application of it.’ Runciman writes in discussing the dissensions con- 
cerning Antioch that Raymond reminded “the assembly of the oath to the 
Emperor that all except himself had sworn.”* 

In contrast, the brevity of the account does not bring confusion to the 
minds of the twelfth-century historians, who understood Raymond's support 
of the emperor.’ The suggestion is that “vitam” and “honorem,” out of con- 
text in the chronicles, carried for them a connotation lost to us. To recapture 
this connotation we have brought together the scattered terms with which 
the agreement is described. These are terms which also occur in legal docu- 
ments of Languedoc.” We have sought to clarify these terms of the chroni- 


4 Runciman, p. 163. 

5 Bréhier, p. 169, n. 6. 

6 Ferdinand Chalandon, Essai sur le règne d’Alexis © Comnéne (1081-1118) (Paris, 
1900), pp. 187-88, 207. 
| T René Grousset, Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem (Paris, 1034), 
, 120. 


8 Runciman, pp. 249, 258; Heinrich Hagenmeyer, ed., Anonymi gesta Francorum et aliorum 
Hierosolymitanorum (Heidelberg, 1890), p. 175. Hagenmeyer states that Raymond agreed 
not to undertake anything against “das Leben und die Ehre des Kaisers . . .”; August C. Krey, 
The First Crusade (Princeton, 1921), p. 13. Professor Krey, in translating accounts of the 
First Crusade, has called attention to the fact that expressions of the time are not necessarily 
the standard idiom of today. 


2 The Gesta reports the position of the count of Saint Gilles with consistency. The staunch 
opposition of Raymond to Bohemond's claims to Antioch is explained on the grounds of 
respect to his obligations to Alexius. Raymond was amenable to the judgment of his peers 
“salva fidelitate imperatoris” However, the Gesta explains that Raymond had not taken an 
oath of homage, “cumque de hominio appellaretur, non se pro capitis periculo id facturum 
respondit” The Gesta recognized ,that the oath of Raymond, while it did not involve 
“hominium” as did the oaths of the others, still obliged him to respect the possessions of the 
emperor lest he perjure himself (Gesta, pp. 32, 168-70); Raymond d'Aguilers (pp. 238, 267) 
likewise agrees; Robert the Monk in explaining Raymond's opposition to Bohemond's claim to 
Antioch states, “Comes Sancti Aegidii dicebat id non posse fieri propter sacramenta quae per 
Boamundum fecerant Constantinopolitano imperatori” (Robertus Monachus, Historia lhero- 
solimitana, in R.H.C. Oc., NI, 843); Tudebode added “terram” to the oath, “quod nec per se 
nec per alium et terram auferret” (Petrus Tudebodus, Historia de Hierosolymitano itinere, in 
R.H.C. Oc., MI, 22). 


10 Runciman, pp. 163-64. Runciman recognizes only the form (see n. 8 above) of the 
oath when he says, “This type of oath was not unusual for vassals to take in southern France.” 
He does not point out that this oath was also used among the nobles to protect property rights 
without involving the element of vassalage, nor does he see in this oath Raymond's commit- 
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clers by returning them to their context, using as a vehicle the legal docu- 
ments to which Raymond had subscribed in the past, or forms which were 
current in Languedoc. For comparstive study we have set this material up 
in parallel as follows: 





Gesta and Raymond’s previous conventions in the 

Raymond d’Aguilers Midi, or similar conventions of the 
time 

Comes ... Alexio De ista hora in antea, ego Raimundus 

i comes ... non dezebrei [accusative of 

vitam person] . . . de sua vita, neque de 


suis membris que in corpus suum se 
tenent 3.7 


et eg ES Et de ista hora in antea, ego jam- 
scriptus . . . non dezebrei te... 
| jamscriptum de omni honore tuo, sci- 
honorem licet de tuo alodio, neque de tuo feodo, 
neque de tuo toto honore quem hodie 
habes & in antea habebis & acquisieris 

per meum consilium, . . .? 


ment to Alexius regardirg his possessions. The element of vassalage, if it occurs, is stated 
in the positive, “fidelis ero tibi . . . sicut hemo debet esse fidelis ad seniorem suum, cui mani- 
bus propriis se commendavit, per directam: fidem sine enganno. . . .” Histoire générale de 
Languedos, ed. Dom. CL. Devic and Dons. J. Vaissete (Toulouse, 1875), V, 694. As Ray- 
mond refused “hominium” we would exp=ct the “fidelis ero” clause to be omitted and his 
commitments to Alexius to occur in the nezative, following the pattern of contemporary com- 
mitments in southern France" non dezebrei . . . non tolrei . . . nec per se... anyerret,” 
This is particularly true in view of the fact that the summaries of Raymond d'Aguilers and the 
Gesta suggest a negative form. That the words “vitam et honorem” are traditional in the 
making of oaths is further suggested by the oath which Otto the Great swore to Pope John 
XII, 962, “ez numquam ritam aut membra neque ipsum honorem quem nunc habes et per me 
habiturus eris, mea voluntate aut meo censensu aut meo consilio aut exortatione perdes” 
(MGH, Legum, Y, 29). Dietrich Schafer, “Honor, citra, cis im Mittelalterlichen Latein,” in 
Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademe der Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1921). p. 376, be- 
lieves that “honor” here denotes possession. In 1183 we find, “Nec ero in facto, quod perdant 
vitam vel membra vel hanorem” (MGH, Legum, I, 166). 


11 Histoire générale de Languedoc, V, 536. This oath of Raymond, ca, 1066, to the arch- 
bishop Guifred is one of several documents in which he undertook to support the archbishop 
and to make others respect his claims. He also grants the archbishop “ad feuvum” the third 
part of what he receives “per placitum” ic Narbonne. The oath is described as follows: ‘‘Rai- 
mond promit avec serment à Guifred de le laisser paisible possesseur de tout le domaine de son 
archevêché q» de l'aider contre tous ceux qui s’y opposeroient” (III, 352-53). There is nothing 
in these documents to suggest “hominium? on Raymond’s part. The lords of the Midi com- 
monly made such agreements with each other to protect their property. These conventions did 
not put them in vassalage (MI, 282). 

12 Histoire générale de Languedoc, V, 694. This oath, ca. 1084, to Aymeri I by one 
named Roger is chosen because of its explanation of the term “honor.” In Raymond's oath, 
cited above, the possessions are specified immediately, “non dezebrei ... neque de ipsa sede... 
neque de ipsa turre .. . neque de ipsas foœtizins. . . .”’ In this same oath (Y, 537), the phrase 
occurs, “sine lucro de suo avere ¢» de suo honore” The “fidelis ero” clause present in Rogers 
oath does not occur in Raymond's pledge to Guifred. 
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Raymond’s nec Nec tuas civitates, nec tuos castellos 
civitatem, nec . . . quae hodie habes & in antea cum 
castellum *4 meo consilio acquirere potueris 

Gesta's quod nec non las te tolrei, ni ten tolrei . . .# 
per se nec per alium ne l’en decebrei, nec ego, nec homo, 
ei aufere consentiat nec homines, nec foemina nec foeminas 


per meum consilium neque per meum 
ingenium!" neque per meum consenti- 
mentum.**, Et si homo est . . . vel 
homines qui hec omnia aut de hiis om- 
nibus qui tollat vel tollant ad predictum 
. . ego Raimundus supradictus finem 
nec societatem non habebo cum ipsis ad 
dampnum predicti . . 7 & adjutor erit 
. . ad hos retinendos honores contra illos 
qui ei aufferent ... 1% per fidem & sine 


ah 


Raymond’s ei auferret enganno?’ utque recuperatum habeat 

. « « illud castellum . ..& si... potuerit 
Gesta’s pro fiducia*? recuperare ipsum castellum in potestate 
reddemus?* . .. lo redra sine inganno & sine de- 


ceptione & sine lucro.?* 


dominicam crucem Sicut superius scriptum est, si o tenrel 
et spineam coronam & o atendrei ego Raimundus supra- 
et super multa alia scriptus ad te . . . suprascriptum sine. 
sancta’? tuo inganno per hec sancta Evangelia, 
juravit me sciente. . . .?4 


18 Raymond d'Aguilers, p. 267. “At comes, et alii econtra dicebant ‘Imperatori juravimus 
super dominicam crucem, et spineam coronam et super multa alía sancta, quia nec civitatem, 
nec castellum de omnibus pertinentibus ad imperium ejus setineremus sine ejus voluntate... ?” 


14 Histoire générale de Languedoc, V, 565, 566. Holdings described in oaths and con- 
ventions are frequently referred to later in the documents as aforesaid honors, “konor” occur- 
ring either in the singular or the plural. For this use of the term see description of tenures (V, 
passim, also UL, 300), “l'honneur (c’est à dire des biens)” For contemporary use of “honor” 
below the Pyrenees see Francisco M. Rosell, ed., Liber Feudorum Maior (Barcelona, 1945), I, 
130, 193 (omnem meum honorem, scilicet, castrum de Melan et castrum de Castilione cum 
illorum terminis et pertinenciis omnibus), 194, and I and H passim. 


15 Histoire générale de Languedoc, V, 427. Oath (not of vassalage) of William of Car- 
cassonne to Bérenger, viscount of Narbonne, HI, 282. 


18 Ibid., V, 566. 
17 Ibid., V, 537. See n. 11 above. 


18 Ibid., V, 584. This passage occurs in Raymond’s accord with the archbishop of Arles, 
ca, 1070. 


19 Gesta, p. 178. “Nequiverunt concordare cum Raimundo Boamundum, nist Raimundus 
comes redderet Antiochiam ei. Noluit comes ad hoc assentire, pro fiducta quam fecerat im- 
peratori.” There is no reason to believe that the Gesta refers here to technical fidelity as asso- 
ciated with “hominium,” that is, “fidelis ero sicut homo debet esse. . . .”’ The Gesta has stated 
that Raymond refused “hominium.” Elsewhere in the Gesta “fiducia” seems to represent a 
pledge (p. 180). “Cum fiducia” (pp. 196, 197) is translated by Bréhier “en toute confiance.” 


20 Histoire générale de Languedoc, V, 624. Raymond here agreed to protect William of 
Montpellier and his possessions, ca. 1076. 

21 The presence of the “reddemus” element in the oath is suggested by its occurrence in 
what Bréhier refers to as the “texte précis’ of the agreement with Bohemond before the fall 
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From the scattered legal terms of the Gesta and Raymond d’Aguilers we 
have reconstructed a convention in common usage for guaranteeing property 
rights among the lords of the Mid:.* These conventions are so similar in 
form and content that but few words would be necessary to describe their 
meaning to a twelfth-century reader. For example, the word “honor” was 
understood by the author of an eleventh-century legal tract, Exceptiones 
Petri, when he stated “possessionem meam quam in Galliae partibus ap- 
pellamus honorem.’** Inasmuch as the terms are not so understood by 
moderns, we must rely upon cross-analysis of contractual forms. 

Thus we find the count of Tou-ouse making a convention with Alexius 
and confirming it by oath. This convention, a form which in some of its 
component parts may well antedate feudalism,” agreed not only to respect 
the possessions of the emperor but to give no aid, counsel, or agreement to 
anyone who would not respect his possessions. Furthermore, it called for aid 
concerning honors retained by such persons. This aid would be given faith- 
fully and without trickery, and if such honors could be regained they would 
be returned to the dominion of the emperor without trickery, decepticn, or 
profit, 

With twelfth-century writers we can now understand that Raymond’s 
oath to the emperor, regardless of its exact form, had for him as strong a 
meaning as the oaths taken by the other leaders and that he would there- 
fore feel under obligation to fulfill it. Alexius could well afford to be satisfied 
with this agreement, and Raymond coulc. afford to subscribe to it. Like his 
forebears, he would bind himself according to the customs of Languedoc. 
Such a convention would safeguard Alexius in his present possessions and 
in those to be regained. Such a pect would not put the count of Toulouse 





of Antioch, “ut, si imperator venerit nobis iz adjutorium ... nos ei eam jure reddemus” (Gesta, 
Pp. 102-103). See also “redderet” in passage from Gesta, n. 19 above. Raymond d'Aguilers 
also suggests its presence with “zec . . . reineremus” (n. 13 above). 

22 Histoire générale de Languedos, V, 429. Oath of Pons of Toulouse ca. 1040. 

22 See n, 13 above. 

24 Histoire générale de Languedoc, V, 577-38, and see n. 11 above. 

25 Ibid., MI, 282, 352-53 and see n. 11 above, The existence of such reciprocal agreements 
between nobles of earlier times is cited ir the thirteenth-century Las Siete Partidas, ed. and 
trans. by Samuel P. Scott (New York, 1931). p. 13714. 

26 Petri Exceptiones Legum Romanorem in Friedrich Carl von Savigny, Geschichte des 
Römischen Rechts im Mittelalter (Heidelberg, 1815), IL, 325. “Honor” in this usage is fully 
attested in such works as Charles du Fresne du Cange, Glossarium mediae ct infimae Latinitatis 
(Niort, 1885), IV, 228, 229; Oscar Bloch end W. von Wartburg, Dictionnaire étymolozique de 
la langue française (Paris, 1932), I, 368; Frédéric Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l'ancienne langue 
française et de tous ses dialectes du IX°-XV° siècle (Paris, 1885), IV, 491; Marc Bloch, La 
société féodale (Paris, 1939), D. 297. 

27 Paul Vinogradoff, Roman Law in Medieval Europe (Oxford, 1929), DP. 32, 35. 
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into vassalage. Such a document could be sworn to upon the holy relics with- 
out injuring Raymond's standing as an independent count and without 
prejudice to his Lord for whom he had left his country never to return. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. By W. H. Walsh, 
Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in 
Philosophy. [Hutchinson's University Library, Philoscphy Series.] (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1951. Pp. 173. Trade $2.00, text 
$1.60.) 


Tuis small volume, written with the graceful lucidity that marks so much 
British popularization of technical subjects, is by far the best brief treatment in 
English of recent discussion of “the logic of historical thinking.” Although 
written primarily for philosophers, not for historians, it should be in the hands 
of all students of history interested in reflection on the problems of their discipline. 
Mr. Walsh divides such concern into “critical” and “speculative” philosophy of 
history. The former is “a critical inquiry into the character of historical thinking, 
an analysis of some of the procedures of the historian, and a comparison of them 
with those followed in other disciplines, the natural sciences in particular.” As 
such, it is a branch of the theory of knowledge. 'The latter is an attempt to inter- 
pret the actual course of events to discover in history as a whole a “meaning” or 
special kind of intelligibility. As such, it is a branch of metaphysics. 

Though three quarters of his book is occupied with the critical philosophy, 
Mr. Walsh defends the speculative philosophy as a perennial human interest. 
The classic enterprises of Kant, Herder, Hegel, and Comte, he points out, were 
attempts to find history “intelligible” in its pattern and in pointing to a goal that 
could be morally approved. They were moral justifications of history, efforts at 
theodicy; and such efforts will persist so long as evil is taken to be a metaphysical 
problem. Mr. Walsh does not consider metaphysics a useless activity “carried on 
by knaves and fools.” But he finds speculative philosophy of history “utterly 
wrong-headed” as “an attempt to comprehend history from outside,” ard of no 
relevance to working historians, though its practitioners had many incidental 
_and salutary effects an historical studies, Though Marx clearly belongs with this 
group, his economic determinism is a hypothesis for interpreting empirical situ- 
ations that may well be justified if working historians find it in fact a fruitful 
procedure. Whatever its promise, Toynbee’s comparative study of civilizations 
is not the autonomous discipline of “history”; and Mr. Walsh is very skeptical 
of its predictive value. 

In the major portion of the book, the critical philosophy of history, Mr. Walsh 
reflects the influence of the idealist Collingwood, whose ideas he opposes through- 
out to those of the positivists, best represented today by Karl Popper. His own 
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position is a cautious synthesis of the two, though he confesses to having on the 
whole “sympathy with the idealist rather than the positivist view.” He manages 
to make Collingwood's curiously limited conceptions and the reasons behind them 
much clearer than does Collingwood's own Idea of History. Yet the most charac- 
teristic of these conceptions he rejects: that all history is the history of “thought,” 
that we grasp and understand the thought of past persons in a single act of 
intuitive insight, and that in this process we employ no scientific generalizations 
or laws. 

The restricting influence of Collingwood appears most clearly in the problems 
of historical knowledge Mr. Walsh elects to discuss. (1) On the relation of his- 
tory to other forms of knowledge, he concludes that it has “features peculiar to 
itself, though it is not so different from natural science or even common sense 
as some [the idealists] would have us believe.” (2) On the nature of explanation 
in history, having rejected Collingwood's “rethinking of past thoughts,” he points 
in the historian's procedure to “colligation,” the explaining of an event by tracing 
its intrinsic relations to other events and locating it in its historical context; and 
to interpreting human action in the light of our knowledge of human nature, 
drawn partly from psychology but more from the imaginative experience and in- 
sight the historian shares with the literary genius. (3) On historical truth and 
fact, Mr. Walsh attempts a synthesis between the correspondence theory of truth, 
with its certain and “incorrigible” facts, and the coherence theory, with its re- 
nouncing of certainty. (4) On historical objectivity, he states sympathetically a 
perspective position, on which the historian can hope to interpret the evidence 
quite objectively relative to his own point of view. But he hopes for “the ultimate 
attainment of a single historical point of view, a set of presuppositions which all 
historians might be prepared to accept . . . the development of an historical 
‘consciousness in general,’ a standard way of thinking about the subject matter 
of history.” But this would necessitate agreement on metaphysical and moral 
ideas, and although Mr, Walsh thinks this problem not insoluble in principle, he 
is under no illusion as to the difficulties of attaining it in practice. For the pres- 
ent, we must put up with a plurality of perspectives on the past. 
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PEACE IN THEIR TIME: THE ORIGINS OF THE KELLOGG-BRIAND 
PACT. By Robert H. Ferrell. [Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany, LV.] 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1952. Pp. x, 293. $4.00.) 


Basep on research in the National Archives, various collections of personal 
manuscripts (including Assistant Secretary of State William R. Castle’s “detailed 
diary”), and secondary materials, this volume concludes with the judgment that 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact “was the peculiar result of some very shrewd diplomacy 
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and some very unsophisticated popular enthusiasm for peace.” As described on 
the jacket by Yale University Press authorities, Ferrell’s book is a study in “ap- 
pearances and reality”; and certainly the author does make much use of the word 
“sophisticated,” both in its positive and negative connotation, to describe those 
associated with the origin, development, and ratification of the pact. 

The sophisticates, argues the autbor, were those (almost exclusively, in his 
view, members of the Department of State) who realized that Briand’s proposal 
of April 6, 1927, for France and the United States to outlaw war between them 
“was naught but a negative military alliance.” This suggestion was clearly un- 
acceptable to Washington, as Ferrell shows, because the policy makers did not 
desire to have their freedom of action circumscribed in any sense. Thus the “ap- 
pallingly naive” advocates for peace, who in cheir “immature American idealism” 
helped reinforce “public ignorance,” created a “serious problem in the conduct 
of American diplomacy.” Yet througa such maneuvers as “studied silence” and 
“ingenious inaction” Washingtcn evaded tke “unwanted negotiations for a bi- 
lateral antiwar treaty.” Instead, the State Department turned M. Briand's pro- 
posal into a multilateral plan which forestalled the necessity to assume any 
responsibility or make any commitment. “We have done what we set out to do,” 
observed Assistant Secretary Castle. “We have made a big, peaceful gesture... .” 

As indicated by this quotation, the excerpts from Castle's diary offer the reader 
suggestive leads into the history of th= twenties. Thus, for example, Castle's view 
(in the summer of 1928) that “we could change the whole sentiment of Latin 
America toward the United Sta-es by getting other nations to cooperate with us 
in our police measures. We have stood for moderation in China and we can be 
careful not to suspect and offend the Fapanese.” Indeed, one reason for keen regret 
concerning the volume is Ferrell’s fadure to provide more material from Castle's 
diary. 

Despite such sources, however, th= reader would do well to use J. E. Stoner’s 
earlier study, S. O. Levinson and the Pact of Paris, in conjunction with Ferrell's 
volume. For Stoner is more accurate when he points out that the question of 
American-Soviet relations overshadowed the issue of outlawry for both Senator 
Borah and Raymond Robins. Though these men supported Levinson’s cam- 
paign, neither viewed it as other than a substitute for rapprochement between 
Washington and Moscow. This is but one of several considerations which suggest, 
perhaps, that the neat characterization of Borah as merely negative and isola- 
tionist is both inaccurate and misleading. 

. For certainly Ferrell offers no evidence that the State Department either had 
or developed a positive alternative tc Briand’s concept of a negative military al- 
liance, His review of the diplomats’ search for peace (chapter 1v) is most explicit 
on this point; as is the subsequent development of Washington’s frantic search 
for a way out. Yet Ferrell conclude: that the American public was “appallingly 
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naive” and voices his hope that the people have become “truly sophisticated.” 

But if the twin policies of unilateral intervention and evasion of responsi- 
bility, so clearly displayed by the State Department in the twenties, are to be 
considered sophisticated, then it may well be wise to retain a modicum of Borah's 
insurgency. For the diplomats certainly shared with “public ignorance” the re- 
sponsibility for the debacle of American policy between the wars. In return for 
granting Ferrell's request for “unwavering support to a realistic American foreign 
policy” the demand for such a policy does not seem either naive or unsophisti- 
cated. 


University of Oregon WILLIAM APPLEMAN WILLIAMS 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EUROPE. By Chester Wilmot. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1952. Pp. 766. $5.00.) 


Tue author of this remarkable book is an Australian war correspondent who 
was attached to the British army, attended the Nuremberg trials, and spent six 
years digging out the facts for this one-volume history. The jacket of the pub- 
lishers states that this is the first real history of the European war “based on all 
available evidence” from all belligerents, in fact the first book that shows how 
the war was fought on both sides “on all fronts.” Moreover this is “the only 
objective one-volume history of the European war” and the first account that 
explains why Hitler let the British escape at Dunkirk, why he decided to invade 
Russia, and why Stalin won “his greatest victory” at Yalta. So convinced are the 
publishers of the value of this best seller, that they praise it “as one of the most 
lucid, readable and dramatic accounts of any war.” 

Not to be outdone by any publisher, Mr. Wilmot, a trained historian, states 
in his preface that he has endeavored to show what caused (1) the destruction 
of the balance of power in Europe, which Britain went to war to maintain; 
(2) the success of Stalin in obtaining from Roosevelt and Churchill what he failed 
to obtain from Hitler; (3) the subsequent overthrow of Hitler, and Stalin’s 
emergence as the great Continental victor. These three questions are then fol- 
lowed by five military and five diplomatic theses. The book is divided into three 
parts: “The Way Back,” “The Battle of Normandy,” and “The Road to Berlin.” 
A conclusion shows that in Russia’s triumph there was an element of the in- 
evitable and ends with Paine’s words: “Tyranny, like hell, is not easily con- 
quered.” A scholarly note on sources, tables of the high commands, and an 
excellent index are appended to the text. 

The author starts his history with the military situation on the eve of Dun- 
kirk and claims to give the first account of why Hitler let the British escape. 
His story of the nine days of fighting over and around Dunkirk is obscure, his 
conclusions not quite convincing, but he makes a case for the effectiveness of 
British propaganda. Mr. E. T. Williams apparently did not inform him that in 
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the period between Dunkirk and the American embargo German military publi- 
cations reached this country via Vlacivostock. A definitive military monograph 
on Dunkirk, “based on all available evidence,” has not yet been published. 

In his discussions of the political strategy of the war, the author contrasts 
the realistic policy of Churchill with -he idealistic efforts of Roosevelt. Especially 
critical is his account of the Presidert’s unconditional surrender formula which 
Wilmot asserts prolonged the war and delivered the control of Eastern and part 
of Central Europe to the Soviets. He attemsts to expose the myth that the pri- 
mary reason for the formula was to prevent Hitler from signing a separate peace 
with Russia or as it is more naively stated to break up the Allied coalition. He 
asserts that unconditional surrender was both “illogical and dangerous” and that 
no consideration was given to the effect of the demand upon German resistance, 
morale, and propaganda. 

The author finds the American naval and military commanders even more 
incomprehensible than their commander in chief. Admiral King, Generals 
Marshall, Eisenhower, MacArthur, Bradley, and Wedemeyer are critically eval- 
uated and their alleged shortcomings, either in command experience or leader- 
ship, are presented in detail. The author does state that in promoting Eisenhower, 
“the most successful commander of allied ferces in the history of war,” Marshall 
showed remarkable judgment. Yet Montgomery remains the author's military 
hero; he is defended in the chapter on the great argument by passionate special 
pleading and with considerable emo:ion. 

Wilmot has written a remarkably lucid, at times estimable, and always color- 
ful account of the European war from the battle of Normandy to Hitler's final 
collapse. The military history is written frankly from the British point of view 
with many barbed rezerences to the alleged personal foibles and military mistakes 
of the American commanders. Amazing is the author’s simulated ignorance of 
and contempt for the Pacific war. Among his debatable theses are that the 
frustration of the German invasion of Eritain “drove Hitler into attacking 
Russia,” that for various erroneous reasons the over-all strategy of the Western 
powers “had been diverted away from the area of Soviet aspirations,” that the 
failure to exploit fully the greatest single victory of the Anglo-American alliance 
had disastrous military and politicel results, that General Eisenhower “unwit- 
tingly aided” the German recovery by his reluctance to agree “to concentrate the 
bulk of his logistical resources” behind Field-Marshal Montgomery’s plan for a 
single thrust at the Ruhr, and that the real issue at Yalta was not what Stalin 
would or could have taken “but what Roosevelt gave him the right to take in, 
to quote the President, ‘a more stable political Europe than ever before.’ ” 

The diplomatic Ciscussions at this historic conference, states Wilmot, resulted 
in Stalin’s greatest victory. Roosevelt and the reluctant Churchill disposed of 
affairs in the war-torn world without referring to anyone but their personal ad- 
visers. Wilmot supports his victory thesis with citations from Hopkins, Elliott 
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Roosevelt, Hull, Harold Macmillan, Stettinius, Leahy, Deane, and Byrnes. He 
paints with a broad brush the fantastic murals of Roosevelts menace of colonial- 
ism as well as the gift of “the moral cloak” by Roosevelt and Churchill to Stalin, 
the moral cloak for Stalin's aggressive designs in Asia and practically a legal title 
enforceable at the peace conference “to the territories and privileges which he 
demanded.” It may be noted that important facts about Yalta are still being 
revealed by participants and authorized writers while other facts have leaked out, 
but that an objective account of the American executive agreement signed at 
Yalta and the roles of the chiefs of state, policy makers, and technical experts 
has not yet been published. 

Wilmot concludes that the two most serious miscalculations of the entire war 
were Hitlers underestimate of Russia’s military strength and Roosevelt’s mis- 
calculation of Russia’s political ambition. “A third mistake might well be fatal 
to Western Civilization.” 


Stanford Uniwersity Raru FlasweLL Lurz 


THE MIDDLE EAST IN WORLD AFFAIRS. By George Lenczowski. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press. 1952. Pp. xx, 459. $6.00.) 


Proressor Lenczowski has written a very useful book, if not a notable one. 
Students of the political and diplomatic complexities of the Near and Middle 
East will find his volume a handy and serviceable book of reference, the more 
sọ- because there is no book comparable to it available in this country. It is 
crammed with facts about treaties, political parties, changes of government, and 
like matters. The data are well organized and clearly presented, and consequently 
readily available. For the general reader, however, it is overloaded with facts, 
the names of lesser political personalities, and obscure place names. To readers 
unacquainted with the area the book fails to provide that type of information 
which is essential to an understanding of the peoples of the Near and Middle 
East and of their major problems. The lack of adequate topographical and re- 
gional maps is to be regfetted as the eight small sketch maps are of little use to 
anyone unfamiliar with the geography of the area. 

In the assembling, organization, and presentation of factual material and in 
his bibliographical footnotes, Professor Lenczowski has done a masterly job. It 
has been an exacting one accomplished in a thoroughly scholarly manner. Al- 
though there are some minor errors they are of a trivial nature. 

The volume is divided into five parts. The first, which contains an intro- 
ductory chapter with brief historic sketches of the Ottoman and Persian empires 
up to 1914, serves to orient the reader. The other two chapters deal with World 
War I and the peace settlement. Part Two, “The Northern Belt,” contains sepa- 
rate chapters on Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan which deal with internal politics 
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and foreign affairs of these three countries from 1918 to 1951. They give compe- 
tent accounts in considerable detail of main events. The assessment of “Turkey's 
new democracy” seems somewhat optimis:ic and the conclusions somewhat 
colored by the role Turkey now plays in the “cold war” as the West's bastion in 
the Near East, 

Part Three, “The Fertile Crescent,” has chapters on Iraq, Syria and Lezanon, 
Israel, and Jordan. Professor Lenczowski handles the Arab-Jewish problem with 
discriminating detachment on which he may well be congratulated. Part Four, 
“West and East of the Red Sea,” has separate chapters on Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
and the Yemen. These are useful with respect to providing data concerning 
political events and international relationshiss but do not deal very thoroughly 
with basic problems. 

Part Five, “Problems of War and Peace,” consists of four chapters—a very 
brief one on World War IT in the Middle East, a chapter devoted to the Turkish 
Straits and the Suez Canal as strategic waterways, an informative chapter on the 
Arab League, and a final chapter concerning the policies and activities in the 
Near and Middle East, of Great Britain, Russia, and the United States. Although 
at times critical of British policies in the area, the author appears to have a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward Britain's imperial requirements, while, although he 
points out in some passages Russia's strategic interests in the Near and Middle 
East, he seems less sympathetic to Russia's needs in the area. In view of the con- 
flict between the “West” and the “East” these attitudes are understandable, if 
not fully objective, 

Mention should be made oz the appendix tables: I. Area and Population; 
IH. Major Petroleum Concessions; IH. Oil Reserves and Production; IV. Oil and 
Total Government Revenues; V. Imports and Exports; VI. Population Growth 
of Palestine; VII. Population of Israel. Many of these data are not easily available 
elsewhere, and those interested in the field will be grateful to the author for in- 
cluding them here. 


University of New Hampshire WILLIAM YALE 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD: A HISTCRY OF MILLING. By John Storck 
and Walter Dorwin Teague. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
1952. Pp. vi, 382. $7.50.) | 


Im 1945 General Mills hoped to establish near its Minneapolis offices a museum 
of the history of milling. Scarcities of materials and money, so it is explained, 
prevented the realization of the plan; instead this volume embodies the illustra- 
tions and designs prepared by Walter Tesgue, the industrial designer, and a 
historical text written by Dr. John Storck. One obvious hazard beset bo:h the 
original project and the book which has substituted for it. All too easily a mil- 
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lennial narrative, commencing in the mists of Asian antiquity and culminating 
on the upper Mississippi, would produce the impression that the millennium of 
flour milling had arrived in the United States and more specifically in the Wash- 
burn enterprises of which General Mills is the authentic business heir. On the 
whole this danger has been successfully avoided. As is their right the authors 
have excluded a treatment of milling in the Orient and in most of Africa. Their 
story, from prehistory to the present, is one of flour in the Near East, the Medi- 
terranean basin, western Europe, and North America. In modern times they are 
quite willing recognize that there were other innovators and pioneers than the 
Washburns and their associates. 

In the preparation of their volume Teague and Storck have levied upon a 
cluster of sciences and subject matters: geology, biology, archaeology, anthro- 
pology, engineering, mathematics, technology, economics, and many varieties 
of history. Such virtuosity is a prerequisite for a book treating among other things 
man’s diet in relation to the ice age; the evolution of the human skull as well 
as of wheat and corn; methods of tilling the soil; wind, water, and steam mills; 
cookery and the business organization of flour milling. All too often those who 
write of so much over so long a time fall into a sort of cosmic style, reminiscent 
- of the music in the perisphere at the New York World's Fair. Messrs. Teague 
and Storck do not entirely escape “dawn man” at one extreme and plugs for 
democracy and competitive enterprise with a public service function at the other. 
Luckily such deviations from straightforwardness and common sense are at a 
minimum. Less easily avoided is the tendency to claim too much; to ascribe 
significant advances in mathematics and general manufacturing and the invention 
of the steam shovel to the search for man’s bread. Excesses of this sort—and 
errors—are also at a minimum. On the contrary the ingenuity and the imagina- 
tion with which the theme of flour milling is interrelated with the history of 
mankind is an author’s triumph. 

For this is a beautiful and fascinating volume. The exposition, whether deal- 
ing with the complexities of a situation or of a modern flour mill, is always lucid. 
The multitude of illustrations from Assyrian bas-reliefs to Oliver Evans, the 
diagrams, maps, and plans of mills and machinery are so arranged in the text 
that they can be used conveniently with it and are displayed not only with clarity 
but with genuine artistic skill, The student of technology, as well as other 
readers, will get from these pages not only information but excitement. 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KirkLAND 


THE JAMESON RAID. By Jean van der Poel. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1951. Pp. 271. $5.00.) 


On several counts this careful monograph is the most satisfactory treatment 
of the Jameson Raid that has appeared to date. For one thing, it is the fullest 
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accurate account of the spectacular filibuster whose main outlines are of course 
well known but whose details have been blanketed in the same obscurity as the 
peculiar roles of key figures at the Cape and in London. This is an exciting story 
and the author tells it crisply and with a feeling for its dramatic overtones. More 
importantly, she has produced a formidable array of evidence to support her con- 
clusions with regard to some cf the more intriguing—and hitherto unanswezed— 
questicns concerning the Raid. 

In particular, Miss van der Poel has made excellent use of the private papers 
of Sir Graham Bower and Sir James Rose Innes, recently made available at the 
South African Public Library. They add authority to her analysis of the dual 
problem of the extent of Joseph Chamberlain’s complicity and of the judgments, 
based upon his use of Chamberlain's private papers, reached by J. L. Garvin in 
his imposing biography of the one-time colonial secretary. Her findings confirm 
the suspicions entertained by others who have examined the materials printed 
by Garvin and who have gone into the Colonial Office documents opened for 
study in 1948. Actually, other deta help to complete the picture. In addition to 
the papers so well employed by Miss van der Poel, certain significant materials 
among Chamberlain’s papers have also been finally revealed. Miss Ethel Drus 
was permitted to use them and her assessment of the documents relating to the 
Jameson Raid and the inquiry which followed has been printed in the Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research (May, 1952). While the volume being 
reviewed was in press before the evidence from the Chamberlain papers was 
published, Miss Drus’s excellent discussion has only reinforced the conclusions 
reached independently by Miss van der Poel. It now seems irrefutable that 
Chamberlain was well aware of the plan for a rising in Johannesburg backed by 
an invasion from the outside, that he encouraged the plot, and that Garvin, 
whether deliberately or not, distorted the evidence to bring in a verdict of not 
guilty. Other reputations come under Miss van der Poel’s surveillance as well. 
The somewhat pathetic insistence of Sir Hercules Robinson that he knew nothing 
of the plot rings hollow agairst the sounding board of her damaging revelations, 
while the silence of Sir Graham Bower, who bore much of the obloquy that 
should have been visited:on his superiors, appears as the deliberate self-sacrifice 
of a loyal, if not too clever, official. On the whole, the author makes her way 
confidently through these tangled questions of responsibility and her conclusions 
carry considerable conviction. 

Rather Jess satisfactory is the discussion of the motives of various leaders, from 
both parties, who made the inquiry of 1897 very nearly a disgraceful sham. Her 
speculations as to these motives are in part conjectural and while the reviewer 
tends to agree with her suggestions, others may find them too much of a series 
of informed guesses to be accepted as definitive. It is probably also necessary to 
note the blunt simplicity of the argument, made by Miss van der Poel in her 
final chapter and proclaimed on the dust jacket, that the aftermath of the Raid 
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was that “South Africa was hastened into premature union instead of maturing 
slowly and naturally into a federation.” The assumptions underlying this pro- 
nouncement might well be challenged. But there is so much here in the way of 
solid, thorough analysis based on expertly marshaled evidence that perhaps she 
may be permitted a few such sweeping generalizations, particularly by a reviewer 
who knows the South African scene far less intimately than she. 


Rutgers University Henry R. WINKLER 


Ancient and Medieval History 


HOROI: STUDIES IN MORTGAGE, REAL SECURITY, AND LAND 
TENURE IN ANCIENT ATHENS. By John V. A. Fine. [The American 
Excavations in the Athenian Agora. Hesperia, Supplement IX.] (Princeton: 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 1951. Pp. viii, 216, plates. 


$7.50.) 


STUDIES IN LAND AND CREDIT IN ANCIENT ATHENS, 500-200 8.c.: 
THE HOROS-INSCRIPTIONS. By Moses I. Finley. (New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Rutgers University Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 332. $3.50.) 


Tue study of ancient Greek economic life has advanced considerably in recent 
years, especially in the epigraphical field, where there is a great mass of material. 
No detailed synthesis for the classical period, comparable to Rostovtzeff’s Social 
and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, can be attempted hereafter 
without taking account of the contribution made in studies such as the present. 

The authors of the two books under review, working independently, have 
published the Greek texts of all extant Athenian mortgage stones, and have drawn 
conclusions about the procedures concerning land and credit. Finley views his 
study as the first of several to be concerned with business practices in the Greek 
cities. He brings to his work a thorough acquaintance with ancient and modern 
law. Fine’s point of departure was a purely epigraphical task, the publication of 
newly discovered mortgage stones from the Athenian Agora. In the first four 
chapters of Finley’s book and the first seven of Fine’s, the development of the 
study of Aoros-inscriptions and the mortgage contract is exactly parallel. The 
difference in length is due to the fact that Fine examines the theories of all 
predecessors in minute detail. 

In the eighth and concluding chapter of Fine’s book, an important theory 
is ably advanced, that in the Athenian system of land tenure land was inalienable, 
i.e., it could not be conveyed out of the hands of the family. Thus a mortgage was 
impossible. This principle of inalienability was given up in the Peloponnesian 
War, conjecturally as a result of the many confiscations by the government. The 
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last four chapters of Finley’s book are concerned with a detailed study of the 
nature of the properties mortgaged, the parties to the contract, both creditors and 
debtors, individuals and groups, and finally multiple creditors in transactions 
which correspond somewhat to the modern second mortgage. It is these conclud- 
ing chapters which make Finley's book the broader survey of Athenian practice 
with regard to land and credit. N 

Both authors cover the whole range of literary and epigraphical documents. 
They agree that koroi, or mortgage stones, were not an official record of mort- 
gages but served the purpose of informing all interested parties that there was a 
charge on the property: they believe that in a hypothec contract the debtor re- 
mained in possession of the security, and in this respect they are both critical of 
Paoli’s work which was coming to be regarded as the standard reference in 
the field. 

They differ, however, in their interpretation of the transaction involved in 
the most common form of Athenian security, the contract known as prasis ept 
fyset, They differ (Fine, pr. 53-54; Finley, pp. 177-81), too, with regard to 
Ferguson’s conclusion, supported more recently by Dow and Travis, that 
Demetrius in 316/5 B.c. promulgated a code concerning transactions in real estate. 

Fine has published, with photographs, thirty-five hitherto unpublished mort- 
gage stones, thirty-three of which were discovered in the excavations of the 
Athenian Agora. These are >robably the most difficult of all ancient inscriptions 
to read because they were usually cut on an undressed surface. For the ancients 
they were made legible by the addition of paint. Finë, working in Princeton, has 
had to rely on data supplied to him in letters which in many cases comprised 
simply informal suggestions, not meant to bear the heavy weight of print. More 
can undoubtedly be done in Athens with several of the texts. I note that in num- 
ber 17 Fine was misinformed about lines 4 and 5. These two lines were worked 
down with a toothed chisel, whereas the rest of the stone was not. It seems im- 
possible to explain these lines except as an erasure, and line 4 was probably erased 
twice. The reading of an upsilon is incorrect, I suggest that line 4 had contained 
a nomen and line 5 a demctic. In line 6, however, the stone was correctly read 
in Athens and Fine’s iota, which he adds on the evidence of his photograph, is a 
shadow. The word must be regarded as an abbreviation; the original stone prob- 
ably ended with the lambdé. 

Both. books are full of valuable material and acute comment; they should set 
a new direction for the study of ancient Greek economic history. 


University of California W. KENDRICK PRITCHETT 


MARSILIUS OF PADUA: THE DEFENDER OF PEACE, Volume I, 
MARSILIUS OF PADUA AND MEDIEVAL POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
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By Alan Gewirth, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, University of Chicago. 
[Columbia University, Records of Civilization, XLVI.] (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1951. Pp. xvi, 342. $4.75.) 


In this book one learns that Marsiglio was a revolutionary innovator. He 
believed in the sovereignty of the people, or of the valentior pars of them (numeri- 
cal majority). His thought was purely secular: the state exists of itself for the 
common welfare and peace, needing no divine sanction; legislation, by the people, 
is a matter of expediency, unlimited by a higher law; the state is superior to and 
includes the church and the priesthood; and the several states of Christendom 
should control the church and the papacy through representation in the general 
council, | 

These conclusions are presented with great learning, particularly in the field 
of Aristotelianism and scholastic theology. But erudition can lead astray—as it 
does in this work both because of a pompous verbiage and because of a lack of 
understanding of the political and legal environment of the age. As to the first, 
Marsiglio’s emphasis on human volition becomes “biological determinism” or 
“biological necessity,” his politics “behavioristic” as against the “predominant 
internalism of the antecedent traditions,” his democratic theory a “statistical- 
majoritarian interpretation” of the “uniformities” of the will, and his corporate 
theory (“the whole is greater than its parts”) a profoundly mystical “holism.” 
Moreover, one reads of the “metaphysical, methodological, and axiological premises 
of the papal plenitude of power.” (Axiology is a cherished word.) 

From the second, the virtual omission of legal thought, contradictions result: 
Marsiglio was influenced by the government of Padua, yet his valentior pars was 
a principle of popular sovereignty; he made use of elements of the Roman law, 
yet his theories were more logical and modern; he believed in expedient, positive 
law, rejected a higher law, and yet championed a fundamental justice; and he 
was by and large an Aristotelian, but trusted the goodness and wisdom of the 
many. (Jean de Jandun is denied any part in the work.) 

In fact, in spite of a few references to Roman law, the author turns exclusively 
to Aristotle and extreme Aristotelians for the explanation of Marsiglio’s naturalism 
and secularism, But actually, not to mention other sources, the glossators and 
commentators had long been stressing a worldly “reason of state” in terms of 
status reipublicae (regni), the public welfare, necessity, and “pro patria mori” 
(cf. E. Kantorowicz, AHR, LVI [April, 1951], 472-92), to justify the taxation of 
the clergy and all acts necessary for preserving the peace. They stressed, too, the 
secular problems of government, legislation, jurisdiction, crime and punishment, 
problems, in short, of positive private and public law. Theologians likewise, e.g., 
Durand de Saint-Pourçain and Guido Terreni, stated that the civil law exists 
for public expediency, and that secular power is not related to a higher end since 
its function is the coercion of the wicked and the rewarding of the good, all for 
the common good on earth. Marsiglio, without denying divine and natural law 
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and the ultimate goal of man, simply confines his discussion to the realm of the 
public law, to the problems of the siatus praesentis saeculi, which includes, as 
in the legists, the priesthood. Indeed, his “holism” is merely the repetition of the 
maxim in the Digest, “the whole is greater than its parts.” 

As for the famous valentior pars, 1 think that Marsiglio is vague, and the 
author’s confident assertion that it means the numerical majority of all the citizens 
is not satisfying. For Marsiglio fails to discuss vital related problems, such as 
summoning to the assembly and the quorum; nor is it certain that his assembly 
differs from the customary one of the commune, in which the people as a whole 
merely shouted approval of what was presented to them by magistrates and 
council, And the valentior pars, may, after all, resemble the traditional mayor pars, 
which was more quantitative than qualitative even among the canonists. 

Finally, jus sacrum (p. 9) is a serious misreading of D. 1, 1, 2 (“Publicam jus 
in sacris, etc.”); it is certainly not divine law. The author does not understand 
clearly the plenitudo potestatis of the pope, nor the expression supertore carens 
(p. 131), which means that the king is emperor in his own realm, not that the 
state has no suzerain, The statement that there was no theory of legislation in the 
modern sense before Marsiglio is unfounded (p. 172); and likewise that he was 
the first to declare that unjust laws can be valid (pp. 134 ff.). To speak of the 
“idealistic utopianism of the medieval tradition” is misleading even when the 
final end of the heavenly city is in mind. 

There are many virtues of erudition and stimulating discussion in the book; 
lack of space prevents my pointing them out. Yet, in sum, perspective and balance 
are lacking. Secular as he is, Marsiglio is not as original and revolutionary as 
the author believes; he is not the first modern man. A simpler interpretation is 
needed. 


University of Wisconsin Gaines Post 


THE WHITE CANONS IN ENGLAND. By H. M. Colvin, Fellow of St. 
Jahn's College, Oxford. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 


459. $7.00.) 


Tars admirable book should secure and long retain a place among those 
which every lover of the Middle Ages is glad to possess. The author is already 
known as an authority on his subject, through articles he has published and 
through his deposit in the Bodleian Library of the most complete list ever made 
of corrections to Gasquet’s three volumes of Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensta, 
In the present book he has room to write at full length, to exercise his gifts for 
vivid presentation, to reach a circle wider than that confined to specialists and to 
provoke any observant reader to reflection upon the relation of the central theme 
to other aspects of medieval civilization. His opening survey of the rise of the 
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Premonstratensian order and of the character and aims of its founder, St. 
Norbert, shows that the latter had “none of the instincts of a legislator” and 
was personally difficult to work with. Norbert's evangelistic zeal, much stimu- 
lated by the geographical situation “between the Slavs and the Saxons” of the 
see he occupied when made archbishop of Magdeburg, might seem at first 
sight incompatible with the duties of his order of regular canons, whom he bade 
to “fear the company of men as a fish shuns dry land.” The author shows how 
these two conceptions jostled each other in early days, how experimental and 
gradual was the process by which the new order shaped its structure, how 
strongly it came to be influenced by Citeaux, and how in the form it had as- 
sumed by the later Middle Ages it “owed little but its birth to its founder.” 

The history is here traced of each of the thirty-three houses of White Canons 
which grew up in England, most of them during the second half of the twelfth 
century, though one, Wendling in Norfolk, was not founded until about 
1267. There were also three nunneries, including the obscure Guyzance or 
Guisnes, in Coquetdale, which has often escaped notice. Gervase, abbot of Pré- 
montré in the early thirteenth century, and by birth an Englishman, said bluntly 
that it was “entirely unknown to him.” Gasquet printed twice over a document 
as to its visitation, but labeled this with the name of the wrong nunnery. The 
name does not appear in the late Professor Eileen Power’s Medieval English 
Nunneries, a standard work of reference. Mr. Colvin now devotes three inter- 
esting pages to the “essential facts of its history.” As to the abbeys, though they 
varied in size, spiritual health, and material resources, and though in 1536 all 
but eight of them shared the fate of the “lesser monasteries,” they had a long 
history, well worthy of study. In the early days of Prémontré itself, an English 
novice had been turned out for thieving, having previously been found “restless 
in body, unreliable in behaviour, lukewarm in prayer, negligent in obedience, 
and remiss in everything.” The savor of the abbeys founded in England later 
was quite sweet enough to remove any lingering traces of that unpleasant odor, 
even if they produced no saints or scholars of exceptional importance. One great 
problem for these houses, of course, was whether they should maintain or aban- 
don direct subordination to Prémontré. This rather obscure question is discussed 
in a section devoted to the organization of the order in England. Other chapters 
treat of ecclesiastical obligations, secular obligations and intellectual activities. The 
book closes with nine appendixes. 

The contents of these latter show how well the author understands what is 
likely to be helpful to his readers. Naturally he includes a bibliography, a list 
of manuscript sources and some of the more important emendations which 
should be made in Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia. Besides these he has a 
list of abbots, though pointing out that this cannot claim finality, because “there 
is no limit to the search for dated documents in which abbots’ names occur”; a 
survey of the few bishops appointed from among the English Premonstraten- 
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sians, the most notable being Richard Redman, who in the late fifteenth century 
occupied in turn the sees of St, Asaph, Exeter, and Ely; a note on the Scottish 
abbeys; an account of those “villeins in monastic dress,” the lay brothers, who 
were troublesome as in every other order to which they were admitted; and a 
tabulated examination of the number of canons in the English houses at four 
different periods. Appendix I, perhaps the most important cf all, gives the text 
of nineteen original documents. 

It is not possible here tó mention, still less to comment on, all the features of 
interest in Mr. Colvin's book. Indeed, it would be most undesirable to rob readers 
of the pleasure of making their own explorations. They will be able to do so 
with full confidence in their guide, and will recognize his attitude as that of a 
true scholar, grateful to his forerunners, correcting if need be without acerbity, 
and making his own quite considerable addition to knowledge with no flourish 
or seli-advertisement. Even the rather grim abbot of Newbo, whose effigy serves 
as frontispiece, might well relax his tightly closed lips in an approving smile. 
Omnia bene. 


Chichester, Sussex, England HiLDA JOHNSTONE 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL ENGLAND, 1216-1399. 
Volume I], POLITICS AND THE CONSTITUTION, 1307-1399. By B. 
Wilkinson, Professor of Medieval History in the Universicy of Toronto. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1952. pp. viii, 340. $4.75.) 


Tus is the second of three volumes. The first (1948) deals with Politics and 
the Constitution, 1216-1367; the third, in preparation, The Development of 
the Constitution, 1216-1399. As pointed out in the review of Volume I (AHR, 
LIV [July, 1949], 869), this is not constitutional history in general, but analysis 
of a particular theme: the fourteenth century “finally translated the medieval 
traditions of government by counsel and consent under the supremacy of the 
law into the framework of limited monarcay” (p. 1). Like the first volume, it 
is a source book, with selections from Parliament and Statute Rolls, the best of 
the chronicles, etc., in excellent translation. Nine crises are presented: for Ed- 
ward II, the coronation, the Ordinances, zhe Statute of York, and the depo- 
sition; for Edward III the crisis of 1341 and the Good Parliament; for Richard 
II, the crisis of 1386-87, the Merciless Parliament, and the deposition. 

Each chapter has a select bibliography, an “Introduction to the Documents,” 
and the documents. It is thus intended “not only to illustrate the facts of con- 
stitutional history, about which most of us are agreed, but also the problems 
which confront us at the moment arising out of modern research” (I, xii). 
Problems are posed by questions. Divergent views from Stubbs to Steel, includ- 
ing recent controversial review articles, are well stated, Although the author 
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indicates that certain problems await further research, on the whole he arrives 
at rather positive conclusions of his own. 

An introduction of some eighty pages presents a corrective to misconceptions. 
“No period of English history, perhaps, has ever had its achievements so be- 
littled and its virtues so completely ignored” (p. 7). Thirteenth-century political 
decisions and precedents were basic—traditions of law, and a social structure 
which encouraged common action between lords and commons, knights and 
burgesses. The fourteenth century went farther in changes “both institutional 
and ideological.” The greatest issue is characterized as a “clash of ‘sovereign- 
ties’ ”: the power of the monarch strengthened by the rise of the national state; 
the powers and pretensions of the nobles in the guise of “bastard feudalism”; 
and the rise of the middle class of knights and burgesses in political conscious- 
ness and influence. This clash occasioned periodic disorders, but led ultimately 
to compromise and relative harmony—the sovereignty of the “King in his 
Parliament.” 

Professor Wilkinson is happy in his characterization of the three monarchs 
and his estimate of the impact of the era on Parliament. There is “an expan- 
sion of the share of the ‘nation’ in the business of government” (p. 5), and prac- 
tical advances such as legislation by bill and impeachment. Granted that the 
magnates still dominated political life, there was the acceptance of the commons 
as a necessary element in a “full” assembly, and constructive co-operation. Some 
readers (though not the present reviewer) will question the definitive character 
of these developments by 1400. Others will prefer the school of historians who 
stress “personalities, not principles.” As to such controversial issues as the Statute 
of York, the depositions and Henry IV’s title, there is less concern with over- 
nice distinctions and technical labels, but a common-sense approach, viewing 
events as they probably looked to contemporaries. 


University of Minnesota Faro THOMPSON 


Modern European History 


L'EGLISE ET LA RENAISSANCE (1449-1517). By Roger Aubenas, Profes- 
seur à la Faculté de Droit d’Aix-en-Provence, and Robert Ricard, Professeur à 
la Sorbonne. [Histoire de l’Eglise depuis les origines jusqu’à nos jours, 15.] 
(Paris: Bloud & Gay. 1951. Pp. 395. 1200 fr.) 


Tue volume entitled L’Eglise et la Renaissance is a notable contribution to 
the great co-operative Histoire de l'Eglise depuis les origines jusqu'à nos jours. 
The authors have been assigned a very difficult period in the history of the 
church, a period which is also a peculiarly controversial one in the history of 
Western civilization, and they have grappled manfully with the problems it 
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presents. Though he is ably seconded by Professor Ricard, credit for the com- 
prehensive treatment of the history of the church and its relations with the 
changing culture of these crucial years must go principally to Professor Roger 
Aubenas, who is responsible for the entire work with the exception of the sec- 
tions devoted to Spain and Portugal. 

Having two fairly distinct topics to deal with, the authors have divided their 
work into two parts of approximately equal length. The first is a chronological 
history of the church, for which the framework is supplied by the pontificates of 
the popes from Nicholas V to Leo X. This is a familiar story, largely factual, 
and the scholar who has read the standard histories will find little that is new 
and not much more that is controversial, Following the best traditions of Catho- 
lic scholarship, M. Aubenas has made no attempt to gloss over unpleasant facts 
or to apclogize for what was inexcusable in the conduct of such unworthy occu- 
pants of their high office as Paul IL, Sixtus IV, Innocent VIII, and Alexander VI. 
The reigns of these mundane princes of the church are grouped in one long 
chapter, candidly entitled “Ambitions italiennes, népotisme, et fiscalité.” For their 
predecessors there was more to be said, and M. Aubenas justly stresses the efforts 
of Nicholas V and Pius JI to organize a crusade against the Turks, their services 
to humanism, and their success in combating the conciliar movement. For the 
last two popes with whom he has to deal, the author can also feel a qualified 
admiration. No Protestant historians would deny to that magnificent old war- 
rior, Julius IT, full credit for restoring to the papacy control of the states of the 
church and a strong position in Italian politics, nor to Leo X credit for his dis- 
criminating liberality to artists and writers; but no Protestant historian could 
make it more clear that these activities did not constitute the whole duty of a 
Vicar of Christ. If there is little that is novel in this story, it is at least a clearly 
narrated, objective, and well-balanced account, admirably documented, and it 
should prove extremely useful to students of the period. 

In the second part of the book, the authors turn to a consideration of the 
religious, cultural, and social life of the age. Here they are on more uncertain 
ground and are faced at every turn by controversial problems. M. Aubenas 
opens the discussion with a historiographical essay on the interpretation of the 
Renaissance, in which he demonstrates full awareness of the varying and con- 
tradictory tendencies in recent Renaissance scholarship. He himself seems to 
adopt a moderately traditional position with eclectic qualifications. His Renais- 
sance is at once a historical period and a spiritual movement, beginning first 
in Italy and characterized principally by the interacting forces of individualism 
and humanism. The influence of Burckhardt and his successors is clearly evident 
here; but M. Aubenas takes no stock in the paganism of the traditional Renais- 
sance and he rejects the notion of a clear break between medieval and Renaissance 
culture. A conscientious determination to tread the middle of the road charac- 
terizes his treatment of such topics as Christian humanism, the Erasmian reform 
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propaganda, the quality of popular piety and popular morality on the eve of the 
Reformation, the religious element in Renaissance art, the state—generally de- 
plorable—of the regular and secular clergy, and the abortive attempts to carry 
through a much-needed reform. While asserting that the Catholic reform move- 
ment of these years achieved more than has commonly been credited to it, he 
admits its sporadic character and deplores the lack of consistent direction from 
the top. 

Throughout the work the authors furnish ample evidence that their asser- 
tion of a desire to regard the situation objectively is no empty formula. In in- 
numerable instances where the opposing views of respectable authorities clash, 
they state both positions and then work toward “une opinion plus nuancée.” As 
is inevitable in a work of this magnitude, the authors depend largely upon stand- 
ard secondary sources. M. Aubenas leans most heavily upon Imbart de la Tour, 
as well he might. The names of Pastor, Janssen, Burckhardt, Renaudet, Andreas, 
Monnier, and Rodocanachi also occur on almost every relevant page, but so do 
the names of many more recent authors of articles, monographs, and other spe- 
cialized works. The extensive bibliographical footnotes, indeed, are by no means 
the least useful part of the work and would by themselves make it an indis- 
pensable guide to students. 


New York University WazLace K. FERGUSON 


THE REFORMATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Roland H. 
Bainton. (Boston: Beacon Press. 1952. Pp. xi, 276. $3.75.) 


Tue title of this little book is outmoded Protestant high-hat for “The Protes- 
tant Reformation of the Sixteenth Century” (cf. p. 21). “Such a book is needed,” 
the author states on the dust jacket, “because there is in the English language no 
survey of the Reformation which is up to date in scholarship, pitched at the 
level of the educated layman in style and vocabulary, and focused on the reli- 
gious interests of the Reformation. . . . This work, in other words, is intended 
for the general educated reader,” 

The author explains the origins and development of the Protestant move- 
ment, and ably discusses the four great Protestant solutions for reform. The chap- 
ter on the Anabaptists does pleasing justice to these harshly treated step children 
of Protestantism. The broad distinctions between Lutherans, Zwinglians, Calvin- 
ists, and Anglicans are well drawn. The religious motives affecting toleration—the 
political motives seem underestimated—and the alleged responsibility of Calvin 
for the growth of the capitalistic spirit are capably handled. In short the broad 
purpose of the book is achieved. 

The same cannot be said so confidently of subsidiary matters. The transfer 
of the papacy to Avignon is ascribed to bankruptcy caused by the prohibition of 
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the export of gold from France. “The Avignon period to be exact was from 
1305 to 1378” (p. 12). To be more exact it was 1305-1376, Realism was the 
philosophical undergirding of the dogma of the Trinity. Nominalism rejected 
that foundation. Agreed. For the late Scholastics “reality was held to consist of 
unrelated particulars” (pp. 15-16). Why unrelated? Nominalism is the philo- 
sophic underpinning of modern science; its particulars were not and are not held 
to be unrelated. “Italy was . . . the mother of the Renaissance” (p. 137); “delving 
in ancient texts... sharpened the methods of historical criticism” and exploded 
the Donation of Constantine (p. 17). Recent scholarship is not so sure. The terms 
of the Ecclesiastical Reservation of the Peace of Augsburg, 1555, are hardly in- 
dicated by the loose statement on page 155. 

Condensation and simplification may explain in large part these and as many 
other similar inaccuracies. But they cannot account for the author’s extended 
argument (pp. 58 ff.) which turns on the assertion that, when Luther made his 
historic appearance before the Diet of Worms (in April, 1521), he had not as 
yet been condemned by the church. On the contrary, the bull Exurge Domine, 
signed June 15, 1520—the bull Luther burned December 10—gave him sixty 
days from formal publication to recant or to present himself in Rome; if he 
did not do so he was to be automatically excommunicate. The bull Decet 
Romanum, January 3, 1521, for good measure announced that the excommu- 
nication had gone into effect. The result of these bulls seems clear. 

The book has an excellent classified bibliography of writings in English. The 
list of Protestant biographies oz Luther should have included E. G. Schwiebert’s 
1950 volume, Luther and His Times. Troeltsch too is missing, as is William A. 
Curtis’ handy and authoritative À History of Creeds and Confessions of Faith 
(Edinburgh, 1911). The illustrations, from contemporary woodcuts, yield some- 
thing to scrutiny; the index is good. 


f 


University of Wisconsin G. C. SELLERY 


MORE'S UTOPIA: THE BIOGRAPHY OF AN IDEA, By J. H. Hexter. [ His- 
tory of Ideas Series, No. 5] (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1952. Pp. 


xii, 171. $3.00.) 


Ir makes odd reading to turn back from the last page of this book to the 
introduction, where the author declares that his interpretation of Utopia is 
“unimpeachably orthodox” and that he makes “no pretensions to novelty, but 
rather disavows it” (p. 14). For the fact is that Professor Hexter's book is nothing 
if not novel. What he means by the above remarks is that he has returned 
to the construction put upon Utopia by More's contemporaries—by Busleyden, 
Budé, and Erasmus, who were in an excellent position to know More's inten- 
tions; and that whatever mystification surrounds Utopia today is owing to 
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“heresies” propounded by More scholars during the past hundred years. It is also 
true that he uses no new sources. But from a careful reconstruction of the text 
and from circumstantial evidence he undoubtédly throws new light on the way 
Utopia was written, on More’s purpose and his stature as a thinker. 

Mr. Hexter contends that More wrote the published Utopia in two install- 
ments. Book II, together with a “curious paragraph” in Book I, was composed 
in the Netherlands in 1515 during More’s residence there as a member of 
Henry VIIIs mission to Prince Charles. More originally intended Hythloday’s 
discourse—note that it is mot a dialogue—on the manners and customs of the 
Utopians to be the finished work. More’s friends thought, and Mr. Hexter 
thinks, that the heart of More’s argument in this section was his attack on pri- 
vate property as the root of all evil in Christendom. Upon his return to England, 
however, More decided to add the “Dialogue of Counsel” (the bulk of Book I, 
and a final concluding paragraph) because the problem uppermost in his mind 
in 1516 was the counseling of princes. Should he take or not take the high 
place in the royal service being urged upon him by Henry VIII? Could a Chris- 
tian humanist accomplish more by remaining unattached like Erasmus and 
reforming life and society by education, or by accepting court service and thus 
seeking to win a hearing for his ideas? On this view Utopia does not present 
a unified literary design, as most critics have claimed, but “falls into two different 
and separate sets of intention on the part of the author” (p. 28). 

The clever detective work on Utopia’s construction by no means exhausts the 
novelties of this book. Mr. Hexter also makes us revise our notions of More 
the thinker. He links More with statesmen-writers like Commynes and Machia- 
velli, and, yes, with John Calvin—with the former because of More’s grasp of 
political realities and his realistic analysis of sixteenth-century society; with the 
latter, not because More was a proto-Calvinist (far from it) but because, like 
Calvin, More advocated an innerweltliche Askese for secular society at large. In 
one of the most penetrating sections of the book Mr. Hexter distinguishes be- 
tween More’s idea of community of property and the Stoic-Patristic idea and 
modern socialism, On the one hand, More believed community of property to be 
fundamental to the Gocd Society and, further, to be not absolutely impossible 
of fulfillment in post-Fall society. On the other hand—unfortunately, there is 
no space to elucidate—his utopia “is no ideal society of Modern Socialism” (p. 
71). In summary, More’s reputation as a Christian humanist stands firm in these 
pages, but he emerges as a Christian humanist with a realistic and decidedly origi- 
nal twist. 

“Unimpeachably orthodox” indeed! Professor Hexter gives us nothing less 
than a new interpretation of both the man and his book. Some scholars may 
find it hard to swallow. I wish that he had seen fit to spell out his position vis-à- 
vis R. W. Chambers’ picture of More as the opponent of the new political and 
economic order in Europe. But if this is a fault, it is a fault of omission rather 
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than commission. In this reviewer's opinion the book is cogently argued and 
wholly convincing. No student of sixteenth-century history can afford not to 
read it. 


Yale University FRANKLIN L. BAUMER 


THE AGE OF THE BAROQUE, 1610-1660. By Carl ]. Friedrich, Harvard 
University. [The Rise of Modern Europe.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1952. Pp. xv, 367. $5.00.) 


ThE latest volume of this excellent series deals with the period from the 
death of Henry IV of France to the majorizy of Louis XIV and the age of 
Colbert. Frankly an essay in the relatively new cultural history, it gives ample 
treatment to the intellectual, artistic, architec-ural, economic, and scientific as- 
pects of tke period. lt is the only one of twenty volumes in this series that takes 
its title from other than political or economic developments, and the application 
to the age itself of a term as definitely associated with art and architecture as 
“baroque” will cause some dissent, especially <s it has been on the whole a term 
of opprobrium, as the author fully realizes. But he feels that the term does de- 
scribe the vital political aspects of the period as well as the artistic and that there 
was baroque thinking in statesmanship, economics, political science, and even in 
science. “The sense of power in all its forms, spiritual and secular, scientific and 
political, psychological and technical is the only common denominator which 
enables us to conceive of them as varied expressions of a common view of man 
and the world” (p. 65). The baroque was a “high water mark of European crea- 
tive effort”; its vital aspect was power; it was “focused on movement, intensity, 
tension, force” (pp. 45, 91). “It was the age in which the world view of the 
modern man took definite shape and organized itself for the conquest of man- 
kind” (p. 123). If true, these statements wculd make of the two generations 
under consideration a major formative pericd comparable, if not superior, to 
the Renaissance, the age of Louis XIV, or the Enlightenment. 

The volume, crowded with names and dates, is a veritable encyclopedia of 
the period. Yet it reads well and does not seem labored or unduly packed with 
material—a triumph of authorship. Nor does the political narrative seem to have 
suffered seriously from compression. The picture is so skillfully drawn that it 
emerges clear, precise, and adequate. The author’s extended scholarship is every- 
where evident. 

The editor especially calls attention to the unorthodox judgments about Eng- 
land. It has been usual to treat England as living aside from the stream of Con- 
tinental politics and even thought. It has been therefore acccrced little space in 
histories of Europe. Professor Friedrich regards English literature, political sci- 
ence, and natural science as integral parts of the period and has allotted generous 
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space to such figures as James I, Hobbes, Milton, and Harvey, somewhat less to 
Bacon. English political history occupies nearly a sixth of the book. Professor 
Friedrich holds that “England seemed on the road to princely rule no less than 
the continent, in fact somewhat further advanced” (p. 2). The Tudors had 
established a “more effective monarchical absolutism than any other country” 
(p. 16). James and Charles were attempting, as were Continental rulers, to 
establish absolute monarchy. Charles's severest critics have rarely charged so 
much. The greatest single individual of the period in any country is declared to 
have been Oliver Cromwell (p. 324). Few of his admirers have alleged so much. 
The author also feels that political thought of the period in England has been 
“rather inaccurately” designated as “English democratic ideas.” “The prevailing 
tone was constitutionalist rather than democratic” (p. 30). This is of course an 
issue of definition but it asks us to abandon an interpretation long knit into 
English and American thought. These judgments may be unorthodox, but one 
cannot quarrel with the author's giving England treatment comparable to that 
accorded France and Spain. 

The critical bibliography is excellent and again devotes much space to Eng- 
land. The footnotes are well chosen. The excellent illustrations are essential to a 
volume entitled The Age of the Baroque. The only map is a general map of 
Europe on the cover, so little detailed that it might have been omitted alto- 
gether. Still, in a book of this character, which does not treat military history in 
detail, the omission of maps is not serious. 


Washington University RoranD G, USHER 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN ENGLAND, 1476-1776: THE RISE AND 
DECLINE OF GOVERNMENT CONTROLS. By Fredrick Seaton Siebert. 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 411. $7.50.) 


Tue struggle now underway in the world over the right to get and to dissemi- 
nate information gives a timeliness to this history of press controls in a period 
during which there were laid the early foundations of our present freedoms. 
There is need for more searching examination of the origins of rights so long 
enjoyed that citizens cease to be alert in their defense. 

This is the story of the rise and fall of press restraints in England from 1476 
to 1776. As Mr. Siebert points out, “it took approximately 80 years to build up 
the system [of press controls] to its highest point; it took more than 200 years 
to tear it down.” 

The author has divided his account into the five conventional periods of 
English history and then subdivided each period by types of press control. Per- 
haps this is useful for reference and study but there is much to recommend the 
simpler chronological treatment. It is difficult to tell the story of press controls 
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without relating the history of the whole period and hard to separate from the 
stream of history a report on a freedom so inseparable from all other freedoms. 

Assertion of government and church control over printing came early and 
was socn pervasive. Henry VIII and his council first intervened in 1528 to pro- 
tect English printers against ioreign competition—a lesson that should not be 
lost on printers who accept the favor of government. By 1542, records of the 
council were filled with cases against citizens for “seditious” words, “unfitting” 
words, “unsemely” words, or “evil opinions.” 

Until Wilkes and Fox succeeded in moderating restraints on the press in the 
eighteenth century, printers were hounded by varieties of controls. The church 
was first the sole licenser of books. Heresy initially seemed the matter of most 
concern. In 1529, Henry VIII banned heretical books. Two Protestant book- 
sellers were hanged under this edict. Then Henry quarreled with the church 
and thereafter, to keep things even, some Catholic printers were hanged. In 
1538 sedition as well as heresy became the basis for anti-press actions. The Sta- 
tioners Company, which tried to control licensed printing with varying success, 
was set UD in 1557. 

One of the most fascinating struggles was over publication of Parliament's 
proceedings. The debates on this issue in 1680 employed most of the arguments 
occasionaliy heard today in controversies over closed and cpen governmental 
meetings. Not until 1803 was Parliament wholly opened to public view. 

The Fox Libel Act of 1792 shook off another major threat to press operations. 
It freed juries to decide on the general issue of libel instead of just the fact of 
publicazion. 

Step by step England got rid of licensing, restraints on access to courts and 
Parliament, and the threat of arbitrary punishment for utterance alleged to be 
treasonable, heretical, and seditious. 

Freedom of the Press in England, it is to be hoped, will inspire further ex- 
amination of this struggle. Topics that Mr. Siebert has had to crowd into a few 
paragraphs are worth treatment in full books. Glimpses of men such as Wilkes 
need to be expanded into new biographies that re-explore their contributions. 


Washington, D. C. J. R. Wiccrs 


TRES EMBAJADORES DE FELIPE II EN INGLATERRA. By Manuel Fer- 
nandez Alvarez. (Madrid: Instituto Jerónimo Zurita. 1951. Pp. 319.) 


Tue theme of this prize-winning doctoral dissertation is announced with 
disarming simplicity. It seeks the cause of “the worst misfortunes of the reign 
of Philip IL At the beginning of her reign, Elizabeth of England could have 
been bridied by the king of Spain. What happened to prevent such an outcome?” 
The initial assumption is a large one, but it has been adopted by so many Eng- 
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lish historians, mostly for purposes of dramatic contrast, that a Spanish scholar 
need not be blamed for accepting it. Having done so, Dr. Fernandez Alvarez 
isolated the first ten years of Elizabeth's reign as the critical period and then 
immersed himself in the original documents, particularly the reports of Philip's 
residents in England, Feria, Quadra, and Guzmán de Silva, ignoring the pub- 
lished versions available since 1886 in the Colección de documentos inéditos and 
since 1892 in Martin Hume's independent Calendar, and restudying the texts at 
first hand in the archives at Simancas. Although both published versions are 
notoriously imperfect, no major re-evaluation seems to have resulted from this 
procedure. A small number of hitherto neglected documents, mostly for Ferias 
embassy, are printed in an appendix and some better readings of others are 
restored, but there is no net change in the familiar picture. 

Nothing can replace for the historian fresh, intimate contact with original 
documents, and the zeal and industry which undertook this labor deserve the 
academic laurels which crowned it. Nevertheless, such an approach entails cer- 
tain dangers. Even though a considerable bibliography was actually employed 
to provide a wider background, and a serious effort to relate the views and 
negotiations of the Spanish ambassadors to the larger political scene appears 
throughout, inevitably the dispatches on which so much time must have been 
spent mainly determine the thesis advanced. Briefly, this is that the heretic 
queen and her counselors were bent from the outset on the destruction of Spain 
and the Catholic faith, but were so weak that they could have been obliged to 
yield to force or the threat of force. Proper Spanish policy was to give maximum 
support to the Catholic opposition in England and Ireland in order to keep 
Elizabeth in awe, or, if necessary, to upset her throne. By ignoring his ambassa- 
dors’ advice on this point at the beginning of his reign, Philip brought upon 
himself the disasters of its close. This leaves out a great many things, but its 
greatest lapse is in taking the Spanish reports, particularly those of Bishop 
Quadra, at raw face value. Nothing could be more rash. Quadra gave chief 
credence to the gossip of the ultra-Catholic malcontents. In consequence his facts 
were often wrong and his predictions absurdly wide of the mark. Philip and 
Granvelle had as good reason to distrust his judgments as Elizabeth and Cecil 
had to distrust those of Throckmorton and other English envoys who passed on 
every hysterical warning from the Continental Calvinists. Nothing is so decep- 
tively persuasive as a vast yellowing pile of diplomatic reports. The observer 
was on the spot; he wrote down his impressions at once; here is exactly what 
he wrote. It is hard to remember that he may have been entirely mistaken. If a 
more critical approach to the documents would certainly have altered some 
conclusions, nevertheless this volume does provide an admirable and sympa- 
thetic account of the day-to-day preoccupations of the Spanish resident ambas- 
sadors in England (1558-1568), an account worthy in its technical finish of the 
best standards of modern Spanish scholarship, and promising from its author, 
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who was some years under thirty when he wrote it, more significant achieve- 
ments as his mastery of his chosen field increases. 


Columbia University GARRETT MATTINGLY 


THE AGE OF CHARLES I. By David Mathew. (London: Eyre and Spottis- 
woode; New York: British Book Centre. 1951. Pp. 340. $4.50.) 


Tuts is a most interesting book, even fascinating at times, though rather 
uneven in quality. An admirable feature is the study of groups whether formed 
by kinship, occupation, or neighborhood. The characterizations are original and 
subtle with many deft touches. Some of the portraits, however, do not seem 
harmonious. An example is provided by the varied phrases applied to Laud’s 
style: “habitual roughness of expression,” “heavy tranquil phrasing,” and “suave 
wording” (pp. 101-103, 318). There are no heroes, though of Strafford it is 
said that he would have “stood alone as an heroic figure” but for Whig his- 
torians. Maybe so, but doubts arise whether Tories would have relished the lord 
deputy’s high-handed treatment of Irish landlords or his suggestion that the 
army in Ireland might be used in Great Britain. Perhaps the most surprising 
statement in the whole book is that the antiquary and the man of curious 
knowledge were emerging; Sir William Camden was one of the king’s younger 
contemporaries (p. xiii). Antiquaries had emerged; Camden, not a knight, died 
two years before Charles ascended the throne. 

Puritanism is always troublesome to a historian and the account of it here is 
partly inconsistent and partly unacceptable. Dislike of prelacy is stated to be “in 
essence political,” but two pages later Baxter is cited to prove that he became 
prejudiced against bishops because they persecuted godly ministers (pp. 117, 
119). On the same page is the assertion that the “rising Puritan world would 
be preoccupied” with moral questions. Puritan values are said to have meant 
little to the lowest stratum of society, yet Baxter is quoted as having great suc- 
cess with the poor of Dudley. And George Fox and John Bunyan belonged to 
the economically insecure. 

Twe subjects not satisfactorily dealt with are foreign policy and economic 
history. That two different dates are given for the landing of Gustavus Adolphus _ 
at Usedom does not much matter (pp. 44, 68) but that the battle of Nordlingen 
is said ta have ended Swedish participation in the Thirty Years’ War is more 
serious. The assertion that after 1634 there was “a relatively simple conflict be- 
tween the House of Austria and those of her German enemies who were main- 
tained by the French Crown” is very misleading because it conceals both the 
Franco-Swedish alliance and the dominant part taken by France under the direc- 
tion of Richelieu. Also, English resentment at the inglorious policy of Charles I, 
generally pro-Spanish, is insufficiently emphasized. 

In the economic field the prosperity of the early 1630’s and the depression 
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which followed seem to be ignored, except for a passing reference (p. xvi). The 
chapter on life in the country would have gained from a wider use of local 
records. Perhaps a perusal of the Northamptonshire Quarter Sessions Records 
and especially the examination of Thomas James, a laborer, who felt that he and 
the poor must right themselves by seizing and selling the firs at Burton Old in a 
hard, dear year, might have suggested less tranquillity in the countryside than 
the author assumes. The traveling journeymen are said to have formed a strong 
element in Cromwell’s army. Evidence whether they were sufficiently numerous 
for such a purpose and did serve in the New Model would be welcome. “The 
space accorded to vagrancy is insufficient, and the poor are neglected. To sum 
up, this is a thought-provoking book, even if the results of cogitation are some- 
times critical, 


Huntington Library Goprrey Davies 


PITT VERSUS FOX, FATHER AND SON: 1735-1806. By Erich Eyck. Trans- 
lated by Eric Northcott. (London: G. Bell and Sons; New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1950, 1952. Pp. viii, 396. $4.50.) 


Reviewers will doubtless want to congratulate Mr. Eyck on the appearance 
of his book in English: the translation is smooth; the narrative unfolds with ease 
and clarity; the four personages, Chatham and his son, Henry Fox and the 
adorable Charles, always command a stage itself crowded by episodes of heroic 
scale. It is, indeed, an achievement, thus going, for example, Somervell or Basil 
Williams two better and in place of dual biographies of Gladstone and Disraeli 
or of Carteret and Newcastle composing a quartet and laying the biographies 
across no less than seventy years of English history. 

Mr. Eyck had apparently three motives for writing this book. Himself a 
high-minded liberal and an admirer of Charles Fox, he may have wished to 
instruct Germans about the “curse” of personal government and the blessings 
of parliamentary democracy. He may too have wanted to salute the genius of 
three great and courageous leaders, the two Pitts and Charles. Certainly he was 
struck by the role of coincidence in history: the elder Pitt and Henry Fox, 
destined like their sons to be political rivals, entered the House of Commons the 
same year, 1735; Pitt, like young Charles, spent long years in opposition, de- 
tested by the king; the two Pitts, like the two Foxes, were second sons; three 
of the four were happily married; three were spendthrifts; Pitt the younger died 
at forty-six, exactly Bismarck’s age when he became prime minister of Prussia; 
William and Charles both died in 1806. Mr. Eyck uses such tokens of chance to 
give unity to his ambitious tale. 

Unfortunately, below the clarity of the narrative lurk confusions of inter- 
pretation and some errors of fact. Despite an admirably concise account of the 
many dissoluble party groups existing in England throughout the eighteenth 
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century, Mr. Eyck tells us that “to become a member of Parliament meant join- 
ing one or other of the two great parties into which England had been divided 
politically since the seventeenth century—the Whigs or the Tories.” Hence, that 
invention of historians, the Tory party, crops up; George Il, bent upon “de- 
stroying” the power of the aristocracy, “wanted to smash the Whig party once 
and for all” and in its place to “build up a new Tory party which would rally 
unconditionally round the throne”; Henry Fox “bought up a majority for the 
Peace of Paris.” (“Everyone venal was bought up.”) All this is distinctly pre- 
Namier and suggests that Burke’s Thoughts no less than Walpole’s unsupported 
statement about Fox and the peace are an unconscionable time a-dying. To learn 
that the Stamp Act did not impose an excessive burden upon the colonies must 
cause surprise in anyone familiar with the realities of the case. The maritime 
strategy of the two Pitts (conceivably an indispensable factor) passes without 
benefit of Sir Julian Corbett. Where does the book profit from the wo-k of 
Barnes or of Turberville or of Guttridge? Why state that George’s use of Temple 
to coerce the Lords in 1783 was “a flagrant violation of the obligations which 
the constitution imposed on the King,” when no such restraint did in fact 
exist? Did Charles’s friends really constitute the Whig party? Did they alone 
possess a monopoly of “idealism”? Why term Grafton and North prime minis- 
ters, if at the same time one asserts that George III hankered after the power of 
James II? Possibly the term has no meaning. At least three occurrences are 
misdated. 

The author’s attempt to revive the dying art of narrative history merits 
thanks. Still, his book is disappointing. Here are neither the drama and style 
nor yet the portraiture and passion of the masters; neither originality of inter- 
pretation nor its substitute, unchallengeable learning, carve the pages with dis- 
tinction. No subtler, no more profound, themes than happenstance and cloudy 
ideas of liberty excite thought. Too often the quotations are hackneyed (often 
you know in advance what they will be), and the matter itself seems too 
familiar. Should Pitt versus Fox fail to interest the scholar, it can profit the 
layman. He will learn from the book and enjoy it. Eventually he may come to 
realize how much a man must read and think and feel before he reaches into 
inner history; and how always he should strive to ask himself the right questions. 


Yale University Lewis P, Cuers — 


THE FOUNDING OF THE. SECOND BRITISH EMPIRE, 1763-1793. Vol- 
ume I, DISCOVERY AND REVOLUTION. By Vincent T. Harlow, Beit 
Professor of the History of the British Empire and Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1952. Pp. viii, 664. 
$8.75.) 


Tue historiographical device of chronological periodization has been promi- 
nent among the causes affecting—and distorting—our outlook on the past. With 
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deepening of historical knowledge has come a tendency to abandon sharply 
demarcated historical epochs. But we still need to be reminded that the con- 
tinuity of history is no mere empty phrase. The volume in hand constitutes a 
massive argument for departing from the time-honored custom of dividing the 
history of the British Empire into two parts by the year 1783, a custom followed 
by the eminent authorities who planned the Cambridge History of the British 
Empire, the first volume of which, it will be recalled, deals with the “Old” Em- 
pire, down to 1783, and the second with the growth of the “New,” or “Second,” 
Empire, after that year. Professor Harlow contributed a chapter to that second 
volume on “The New Imperial System, 1783-1815,” and perhaps it was his 
experience in writing it that convinced him that the “Second” Empire began 
before the “Old” one ended. 

In the present volume, the first of a projected two-volume work, Professor 
Harlow is concerned with events that occurred during the twenty years between 
the end of the Seven Years’ War and the end of the War of the American Revo- 
lution, but he has not included in it everything that he thinks ought to be con- 
sidered during those two decades (1763-1783). He intends to return in a second 
volume, to deal mainly with the years 1783-1793, to the earlier years, “to pick 
up threads which were then beginning to appear in the pattern.” 

While, however, rejecting what he calls the “epochal” view of British im- 
perial history, Mr. Harlow is committed, as the title of this, his most broadly 
conceived work, indicates, to the idea of a “Second” British Empire, the begin- 
nings of which he finds in the second half of the eighteenth century, when the 
main trend of British imperialism, as he sees it, reverted to lines unsuccessfully 
begun two hundred years earlier. For the remote foreshadowings of this “Second” 
Empire he goes back to the Elizabethan Dr. John Dee, with his “tremendous 
scheme for a Britannic Empire in the Pacific,” and to Francis Drake's great 
voyage of 1577-1580, which was intended to open the way for the establish- 
ment of such an empire by exploring the coast of Terra Australis Incognita and 
discovering the western end of a Northwest Passage to the South Seas. But the 
Northwest Passage did not materialize, and Terra Australis remained Incognita. 

Among those whom the author calls “the maritime pioneers of the Second 
Empire” James Cook was pre-eminent, but there were heroes before Agamem- 
non, of course, and Mr. Harlow does them full justice. Cook's three great 
voyages represented the culmination of a national policy which had for its object 
“to comb the South Seas for the Unknown Continent and to acquire a direct 
sea-passage thereto by discovering a channel north of New Albion [the territory 
around the present San Francisco] leading to Hudson's Bay.” There was nothing 
new about the motivation behind the search for the Unknown Continent; it 
was thoroughly mercantilist, essentially the same as that which had led to the 
founding of the “Old” Empire a century and a half before. Terra Australis was 
to become “a vast reservoir of raw materials and a correspondingly large market 
for British manufactures.” Cook's second voyage exploded the ancient, and most 
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influential, legend of Terra Australis, but in its place “the shadowy forms of 
Australia and New Zealand . . . had been brought into sharp and accurate 
locus, and the vast ocean to the eastward had been studded with “convenient 
situations" for the development of commerce.” Australia, New Zealand, and 
other Pacific islands, unknown in the days of the “Old” Empire, were to play 
their parts in those of the “New.” For a brief moment the Northwest Passage 
reasserted its allure, but Cook's third voyage showed that no open, ice-free pas- 
sage from the Pacific to the Atlantic existed. (One of the most original things in 
this volume is the brief account cf a contemporaneous and complementary effort 
to find the eastern end of the hoped-for passage.) The policy of the British gov- 
ernment in the age of Cook (also the age of the American Revolution, which 
accentuated a reaction against imperial expansion by colonization from the 
British Isles) was to create “a network of trading posts, through which the 
teeming population of a world new to Europe might receive British manu- 
factures in exchange for their own natural resources.” And this policy sur- 
vived the belief in the existence of Terra Australis and a practicable Northwest 
Passage. “The initial drive had been directed to the Pacific because of the legend 
of Terra Australis, but those who succeeded the Georgian navigators pursued 
the same objective in the far interior of Africa and Madagascar, in the unoc- 
cupied parts of the East Indies, and in the China Seas.” 

While the “Second” Empire was predominantly a colored empire, inhabited 
mainly by Asians and Africans, it was not entirely so. In fact Mr. Harlow de- 
votes the last three quarters of this volume to matters relating mainly to North 
America and Ireland in the age of the American Revolution. It is impossible 
within the limits of a short review to convey any adequate impression of the 
breadth and depth of the author’s detailed treatment of Shelburne’s imperial 
policy, of the commercial relations between the British Empire and the United 
States immediately after the Revolution, or of Anglo-Irish relations in the closing 
decades of the eighteenth century. Whether or not the concept of a “Second” 
British Empire is accepted as valid, few readers of this volume will be likely 
to deny that Mr. Harlow has made important contributions to British imperial 
history. 


Columbia University ROBERT LIVINGSTON SCHUYLER 


THE CHEMICAL REVOLUTION. By Archibald Clow and Nan L. Clow. 
(London: Batchworth Press. 1952. Pp. xvi, 680. 50s.) 


THE present book is the first attempt to give a coherent picture of the emer- 
gence of the chemical industry in Great Britain. The time-range of the book is 
roughly from 1750 to 1830—that is, from .the establishment in 1749 at Pres- 
tonpans in Scotland of Dr. John Roebuck’s works for the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid, to the first heating in 1828, by the Scot J. B. Neilson, of the blast in 
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iron furnaces. The role of Scots and Scotland in these bounding limits is not 
accidental, and the Clows have taken as their focus Scotland in its golden age— 
the age of Hume, Smith, and Burns, but also of Black, Hutton, and Watt. As 
these names will suggest, the history of Scots science and technology is well 
known in a fragmentary and selective way. But the environment of these men 
has never before been peopled with so many significant secondary figures, from 
Lord Dundonald the pioneer of the coal tar industry to Macintosh of the mack- 
intosh, and the nexus of their entrepreneurial and scientific activities so well 
displayed. There is a very convincing picture of the rich complication of inter- 
ests, acting and reacting upon one another, which ensures that just for a while 
the successes of a successful culture will feed on themselves, and everything turn 
to gold, until a progressive thinning out sets in and the heroic age passes away 
forever. On what is perhaps its distinctive side, there has never been a more 
illuminating portrayal of one of the most remarkable cultures of modern times— 
humane, temperate, and common-sensible, with a characteristic vein of dryness 
and practicality that made it a seedbed of entrepreneurs and applied scientists. 
Though the Scots quite naturally fill the center of the stage, the authors are well 
acquainted with developments on the wider British and European scene. Indeed, 
they show that one of the great contributions of Scotland lay precisely in helping 
to found the scientific and industrial traditions of Birmingham, the home of the 
Lunar Society and of the firm of Boulton and Watt. 

Apart from the contribution made to an understanding of Scots society of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, this book amply sustains the thesis 
that the mechanical innovations of the period have been overemphasized at the 
expense of advances in applied chemistry. Alongside the Watt engine and the 
new textile machinery must be set the manufacture of soda and sulphuric acid, 
the founding of tar and coal gas industries, and the improvement of iron smelt- 
ing and forging. The Clows show that this whole mechanical and chemical 
repertoire is of one piece, in owing much to the chemical tradition handed down 
from Boerhaave of Leyden (himself the student of a Scots chemist) to Cullen, 
Black, and Watt, and in enlisting the same personnel. In addition to perfecting 
the steam engine, James Watt manufactured alkalis, made early experiments 
with balloons filled with hydrogen, took an interest in waterproofing before 
Macintosh, furthered the bleaching of textiles by chlorine, improved the whisky 
still, and engaged in the manufacture of gas lighting apparatus to illuminate 
factories run by the Watt engine. No one who sees Watt in the light of this book 
will doubt that the conventional view of the Industrial Revolution in its techni- 
cal aspect has been one-sided and truncated—and it may fairly be said that hence- 
forth no one ought to discuss the Industrial Revolution without taking account 
of the materials presented here. 

In addition the book makes two further contributions. It supplies several 
vivid case histories of the interrelationship between tax policy and technological 
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progress; and it shows that the rounding of a chemical industry need not and 
did not wait upon the chemical theorists. It may be that the science of chemistry 
sprang to life at the touch of Priestley, Cavendish, and Lavoisier; but the authors 
show that when Priestley “discovered” ammonia he was dealing with a subszance 
already in commercial production. Unfortunately, in the same context ol the 
relationship between theory and practice, the Clows pérpetuate the myth that 
Watt could not have improved the steam engine without the discovery by Joseph 
Black of latent heat. 

This long and important book should be read by all economic historians, 
historians of science and technology, and students of Scots culture. It contains 
excellent bibliographical apparatus, a valuable glossary of obsolete chemical ter- 
minology, and no fewer than rrr plates which really illustrate something. 


Brown University DonALD FLEMING 


GESCHICHTE DER GROSSEN REVOLUTION. Band Il: VOM LIBERAL- 
ISMUS ZUR DIKTATUR. By Martin Gihring. (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 
1951. Pp. viii, 410. DM 24.30.) 


Proressor Martin Gohring’s Hirst volume, which appeared in 1950 anc was 
devoted to the eighteenth-century backgrounc of the French Revolution, was an 
admirable work of synthesis. Its promise has been fully carried out in this volume, 
which runs from the meeting of the Estates General to the fall of Robespierre. 
A third volume will take the story to the eighteenth Brumaire, and will review 
the Revolution as a whole. A fourth and final volume will be devoted to a 
critical bibliography of sources and historical writing on the subject. It is al- 
ready clear that this is one of the major works of our time on the history af the 
great Revolution. The four volumes give Professor Góhring scope for more than 
the summary treatment a textbook has to give; this is an oeuvre de longue haeine. 

Professor Góhring writes in a good clear prose, quite free from what Nietzsche 
scornfully called “German profundity.” He cannot but be aware that half-a- 
dozen generations of historians have preceded him, but he does not let fear of 
the already said get in the way of his narrative. A good test of the general his- 
torian of the French Revolution is his treatment of the flight to Varennes. Pro- 
fessor GGhring tells this oft-told story admirebly, with no forcing of the drama 
and with full command of the immense amount of detailed research that has 
gone into this episode. So too with his concluding chapter on Thermidor, at 
once an excellent analysis of a complex political crisis and a clear narrative of 
exciting events. He has space to make real and. to appraise his characters; from 
Mirabeau to Robespierre the leading figures appear in the round. He pays full 
respect to the history of economic and political institutions, and to the history of 
ideas, but without letting them get in the way of his narrative. 

The work inevitably challenges comparison with the recent general history 
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by Georges Lefebvre. Professor Gühring can give a fuller treatment, for he has 
four volumes instead of one, and he need bring in the history of countries other 
than France only where it touches directly on the Revolution. His story has 
more life and flow than has Professor Lefebvre's. Both make full use and gen- 
erous acknowledgment of the contribution made in the last few generations to 
the historiography of the French Revolution by scholars both inside and outside 
of France. Both are fully aware of the limitations of the école officielle of revolu- 
tionary history; neither thinks of the Revolution as the spontaneous rising of a 
virtuous people against intolerable oppression. 

Professor Gühring, however, is more clearly aware than his French col- 
league seems to be of the ambivalence of Jacobinism, an ambivalence neatly set 
out in a nutshell in Rousseau's famous phrase about forcing a man to be free, 
He wisely does not write about twentieth-century politics, but at least once, after 
he has described St. Just's fantastically totalitarian plan for an école de Mars, 
he cannot deny himself the parenthetical remark, “Wie sehr fúhlt man sich, 
verfolgt man dies Bestrebungen weiter, in andere Zeiten versetztl” (p. 385). 
Professor Lefebvre, as a good Frenchman of the non-Communist left, cannot 
quite bring himself to see in Jacobinism not merely a spiritual ancestor of demo- 
cratic feeling for the dignity of the individual—and therefore of his “right” to 
be imperfect, to be human—but also a spiritual ancestor of the totalitarian feel. 
ing that the individual should be a perfectly conditioned member of a society as 
little disturbed by the problems of individual freedom as that of the social insects. 
Professor Góhring, however, though he has no trace of the reactionary, the royal- 
ist, can see clearly that the Jacobinism of the Republic of Virtue, of Robespierre 
at his peak, just because it will not accept the variety, the complexity, the per- 
verseness and wickedness, if you like, of man-in-society, ended not as a demo- 
cratic but as a totalitarian movement. Or at the very least, this Jacobinism was, 
in the penetrating phrase of Professor J. L. Talmon of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, a form of “democratic totalitarianism.” Professor Gohring puts it 
neatly when he says that after the ninth Thermidor “Das Laster braucht sich 
nicht mehr vor der Tugend zu verstecken. Sie dürfen wieder wandeln, Arm in 
Arm, so wie es die Natur des gewóhnlichen Sterblichen verlangt” (p. 405). 


Harvard University CRANE BRINTON 


THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE, 1815-71. By John 
Plamenatz, Fellow of Nufheld College, Oxford. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1952. Pp. xiv, 184. $3.25.) 


Tue revolutionary movement in France between 1815 and 1871 does not 
submit to scholarly discipline with ready grace. The facts are skittish and the 
accounts perverse. Yet John Plamenatz has thoroughly combed, tightly spun, and 
thoughtfully and imaginatively woven the recalcitrant threads of its history into 
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a fine finished product. He does himself rather less than justice when he demurs 
that his book is “less a commentary on events than an account of them.” Much 
of it is in the first person singular. Although those well read in the field will 
recognize the sources of much of his information—there are no footnotes and 
the bibliography is selective—they will recognize that this is history rewritten 
rather than rehashed. The author takes the view that revolutions are caused by 
the specific, avoidable failures of governments rather than by impulsive, yet 
inevitable, pressures by the governed. Thus the upheavals described in meticu- 
lous, if brief, detail are happily not subject to manipulation on the puppet 
strings of a theory of revolutionary behavior. The fortuitous gets its just due. 
The book traces the Republican movement from the end of the Revolution of 
1789 through the victory over the Commune instead of, as would seem more 
logical, to the final capture of the Republic by the Republicans. It is only inci- 
dentally a book about what the Republicars thought. Primarily it deals with 
their political activities. With admirable simplicity it discusses the complex of 
relationships, the whys and wherefores of the beilicose antagonisms and dis- 
trustful alliances, within this factious and convinced minority. The author com- 
pares the rise and fall of Republican popularity with the Republican estimates 
of it and the effect of both on the course of events. He recogaizes implicitly that 
as Republican doctrine became respectable, -evolutionaries became less so, and 
that it was only when revolution became divorced from Republicanism that the 
latter ceased to be its own worst enemy and was welcomed to stay. Here and 
there the book may disturb the expert’s thought pattern and he may long for 
the comforting reassurance of a footnote. He may feel that certain of the revo- 
lutionaries are not well portrayed, or that the interplay between the liberals and 
the Republicans could have been given fuller treatment at the expense of certain 
details. Parenthetically, this should prove useful as upper class “outside” read- 
ing. There is a zest of thought and a briskness of style which makes it an emi- 
nently worth-while contribution. 


Columbia University Epwarp L. KATZENBACH, JR. 


LA POLITIQUE DES TRAVAUX PUBLICS DU SECOND EMPIRE, By 
Louis Girard. (Paris: Librairie Armand. 1951. Pp. xxxii, 415.) 


Tens is primarily a detailed study of the public works program carried out 
during the Second Empire. In the work the author discusses a plan for national 
équipement started under the July Monarchy and interrupted during the Second 
Republic by the economic and political crises that occurred at that time. He at- 
tempts to bring out the economic, social, and political significance of the public 
works program which developed during the >eriod of the empire, and discusses 
the plan to develop railroads and expand public works in the cities as forming a 
kind of “fourth power” in the state, In carrying out this theme, the author 
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emphasizes in the first part of the volume the political and social problems posed 
by the plan d'équipement of 1842. He discusses the measures taken to remedy 
the situation and attempts to explain the failure of this program prior to the 
establishment of the empire in 1852. In the second part, he describes the eco- 
nomic policies which were inaugurated after the overthrow of the Second Re- 
public and asserts that the public works undertaking was designed to bring 
prosperity to France and thus assure the popularity of the empire. In the third 
part, the author points out the shift in emphasis on economic expansion from 
railroad construction to urban and financial development. He claims that with 
the attainment of this national équipement, the role of the public works pro- 
gram was ended. As the Napoleonic government declined, the methods by which 
the administration had brought to completion a material revolution without 
precedence in the history of France were violently denounced by public opinion. 
In short, the public works policy, which at first was a source of strength to the 
empire, became one of its outstanding weaknesses. Nevertheless, today the ma- 
terial achievements of this phase of government activity exist, whereas certain 
factors such as corruption and dubious methods pursued during this economic 
development are forgotten. 

This volume emphasizes the economic phase of the Second Empire, and 
therefore should be of great interest to the economist as well as the historian. 
There are few books on this subject and certainly no satisfactory works in Eng- 
lish which deal with the material in so comprehensive a manner. The political 
and social aspects of the imperial public works policies, however, suffer in 
Girard's treatment, although they are not totally neglected. It is interesting to 
note that Napoleon III is essentially a secondary figure in the volume. Possibly 
a chapter or a section devoted to his role in the program would have strengthened 
the book. But it is only fair to state that the work does not profess to deal with 
Napoleon, nor with the political and social phases of the empire; rather it covers 
the economic point of view as represented by the public works program. It does 
dwell on the men surrounding Napoleon III during this important period and 
describes their role in the development of transportation, communication, urbani- 
zation, and high finance. Thus the book is especially valuable in that it throws 
light upon the achievements of the Péreire brothers, Haussmann, Chevalier, 
Persigny, and many others. 

On the technical side the volume is outstanding. The author’s citations are 
extensive, pertinent, and accurate. He includes in his footnotes much valuable 
material, As for his bibliography, it is well organized and seems to have ex- 
hausted the literature in French covering this subject. Apparently he has not 
used certain English documents, such as the Cowley papers, but the reviewer 
doubts whether this material would have thrown much additional light on the 
subject. The value of this scholarly work is enhanced by the inclusion of a table 
of contents, but the index would have been more valuable had it not been 
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limited to people's names. Hewever, this is a minor matter. More important is 
the fact that the author in this book has made a distinct contribution to the 
history of the Second Empire. 


University of California Frankuin C. PALM 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS: LE DIPLOMATE, LE CRÉATEUR DE SUEZ. 
By George Edgar-Bonnet. (Paris: Librairie Plon. 1951. Pp. 512. 720 frs.) 


THE fascinating story of the many-sided Ferdinand de Lesseps is here told 
in fluently vivid prose that makes the man live again. Furthermore, the author, 
who is honorary director general of the Suez Canal Company, has not only ex- 
amined the traditional raw material of histories of Suez but has based much of 
his work on hitherto inaccessible records of the Canal Company and on the 
unpublished papers of Lesseps himself. These private archives are especially sig- 
nificant because, as the author points out, the documents published by Lesseps 
for the edification of the public—and, be it said, for historians of the future— 
were distortions of the truth. Not that the fac:s were falsified, but the tone was 
systematicelly altered so as to produce the impression desired. If only for the | 
new material it offers, therefore, this study is a valuable contribution to history. 

But if this is the biography of a man, it is also his apologia. Much of the 
book is intended as an answer to the various charges usually levied: that Lesseps 
abused his friendship with Said Pasha, that, with the support of the French 
government, he was able to impose the bulk of the cost of the Canal on Egypt, 
that the expenses so incurred were a major factor in dilapidating the finances 
of the viceroy and led indirectly to bankruptcy and foreign occupation. 

One seems to surmise in this defense a hint of injured pride (ci. pp. 390 £.). 
France has always looked upon Suez as more than a canal: it has been a symbol 
of national achievement, accomplished—and this is perhaps most important—in 
the face of British bumbling and blindness. Hawever that may be, the argument 
of Edgar-Bonnet must be accepted and judged as such. And it is as an argu- 
ment that the book is weakest. 

It is impossible to understand the history of Suez outside the context of the 
Egypt of the time, an Egypt nominally independent—at least as a part of the 
presumably independent Ottoman Empire—but in fact a colony where for- 
eigners, supported by imperious and often venal consular representatives, ex- 
ploited with impunity the generosity and prodigality of the viceroyal govern- 
ment and in the space of two decaces ruined ths country. It is within this frame- 
work that Lesseps operated, and it is only through methods closely akin to 
extortion that he was able to do the impossitle: to pay for work which cost 
more than two francs for every franc he had in his pocket. ‘This constant shortage 
of funds is the central thread of the early interral history of the Canal Company 
and was the primary motivation for the tedious years of negotiations, disputes, 
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arbitrations, conventions, cessions, recessions, and so on, which mark the rela- 
tions .of the company with the Egyptian government. 

There is none of this in Edgar-Bonnet. If the international diplomatic en- 
vironment is described with considerable talent and detail, the “rape of Egypt” 
—to use one writer's phrase—is ignored. One has the impression, in reading of 
Lesseps” financial tribulations and expedients, of a vague plot by imperialistic 
Britons, jealous Frenchmen, and two-faced Egyptians to block the project, or at 
least to rob Lesseps of the fruits of his work. And as a final touch, the reader is 
told that Lesseps” “cri de coeur” to his right-hand man, Ruyssenaers, that “the 
Egyptian government has made no sacrifice of any kind for the execution of 
the Suez Canal”-—a statement which must go down in history as a monument of 
ingratitude—was also the “voice of reason” (p. 404). 

There is, to be sure, something of the truth in this picture. The Canal did 
have its enemies, who did succeed in hurting the company and Lesseps. But this 
is only part of the truth, certainly not the most important part—the worst 
enemy of the company was its own insolvency—and Edgar-Bonnet's omission 
of the rest of the picture necessarily entails a certain mistreatment and neglect 
of the sources. Two examples will have to suffice: (1) The discussion of the 
amount of the viceroy’s subscription for shares in the Canal Company—a very 
important point—rests (pp. 329-30) in large part on a misreading of a letter 
from Colghoun to Russell of June 3, 1860 (For. Off. 142-25). (2) The dispute 
over customs rights in the isthmus, which probably more than any other con- 
flict throws light on the financial policy of the company and its unconditional 
support by the French government, is completely ignored. (Cf. the picture in 
Sabry, L’empire égyptien sous Ismail, pp. 299-311, which, though extremely 
unfavorable to the Canal and French diplomacy, might have been even less 
flattering had Sabry consulted the commercial as well as the political correspond- 
ence of the Ministére des Affaires étrangéres. Unfortunately, Edgar-Bonnet does 
not seem to have used Sabry.) 

The result is a book which is at once a success and a failure. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps is good biography, a pleasure to read, and so rich with new material 
that it must necessarily take its place alongside Roux, Hallberg, and Sabry as a 
basic work on the Canal. On the other hand, it is strongly biased in favor of its 
subject—by no means an uncommon fault of biographies—and will have to be 
used by historians with especial care. 


Columbia University Davin S. LANDES 


PAX HELVETICA. By Hermann Weilenmann. (Erlenbach-Zurich: Eugen 
Rentsch Verlag. 1951. Pp. 343.) 


GERMAN geographers and historians have in recent decades tended to over- 
emphasize the geographical factors in the evolution of modern states and their 
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respective characteristics. Our own scholars, on the other hand, have—az least 
until World War I—been prone on the whole to pay unduly little attention to 
the influence of such elements, except of course when dealing with the cultural 
and economic history of the United States. The deplorable decline of emphasis 
on geography proper in the curriculums of our secondary schools reflected to a 
certain extent the same attitude. 

All the more important—in view of our -ecent awakening to the significance 
of geopolitical aspects for the understanding of developments past and present 
in the world around us—is this sober and reasoned attempt of a Swiss scholar to 
analyze the complex interrelationship of geographical, historical, and sociological 
influences which in their totality have contributed to the birth of modern demo- 
cratic Switzerland. Methodically his work is divided into an introductory chap- 
ter followed by four sections dealing, respectively, with the divisive geographical 
and human characteristics of the country, the counterbalancing connecting links 
between the divers natural and human entities, the sociological basis of Swiss 
democracy, and finally the present-day working machinery of this supralingual 
democracy in which German, French, Italian, and Rhaeto-Roman populations 
live in peace and freedom, while their brethren in France, Germany, and Italy 
are still groping toward a modus vivendi of this kind. 

Weilenmann's book is written crisply and lucidly. There is no violent agita- 
tion in favor or against fashionable interpretations of history. The author tries, 
and in the opinion of this reviewer at least, very successfully to present the rele- 
vant facts objectively to the educated reader. Written for the general public but 
with the scrupulous attention for detail essential for the scholar, Pax Helvetica 
if made accessible to the American public in an English version would give 
both professional historians and educated laymen an excellent opportunity to 
grasp the main problems besetting today the accomplishment of a united western 
Europe, problems which in the small “pilot-plant” of Switzerland have been 
successfully solved. Whether mutatis mutandis history will provide a similarly 
happy outcome to the present struggle in Europe remains to be seen, but Weilen- 
mann’s study is certainly thought-provoking in its clear statement of the grave 
difficulties involved in the establishment of a multilingual, multicultural demo- 
cratic union. Printed in an exemplary manrer the book has only one real flaw 
affecting its usability (for non-Swiss readers at least): it lacks an index. A 
second edition, or an English version in any case, should (and probably will) 
remedy this omission, curiously frequent in Continental publications. 


Mount Holyoke College FREDERICK H, CRAMER 


DAS ANDERE PREUSSEN. By Hans Joachim Schoeps. (Stuttgart: Friedrich 
Vorwerk Verlag. 1952. Pp. 358. DM 16.30.) 


Durine the last few years, Bismarck’s goal and methods in founding the Ger- 
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man Empire on the military might of Prussia have been criticized from two 
sides: some historians, among whom Erich Eyck is the most prominent, have 
attacked Bismarck from the liberal point of view, a point of view for which 
Gladstone was the ideal statesman; other German historians, led by Franz Schna- 
bel, have objected to Bismarck's acceptance of the national-state idea and ex- 
pressed their preference for a federalist solution of the Central European problem. 
Hans Joachim Schoeps, professor of history at the University of Erlangen and 
editor of the Zettschrift für Religions- und Geistesgeschichte, which he founded 
in 1947, has brought to the fore another opposition to Bismarck: the one of the 
old Prussian conservatives, who objected to Bismarck's revolutionary methods 
and his disregard of international law as embodied in the Holy Alliance. The 
leader of this opposition was Ludwig von Gerlach (1795-1877), who was not 
without some influence on the Prussian court from 1840 to 1859. Dr. Schoeps 
has spent many years discovering and reading unpublished material dealing with 
the period of. Prussian history under Frederick William IV. He now presents 
some of his findings in the present volume. He does it with a purpose, namely, 
to show that Prussia was not only the home of militarism but that there were 
strong Occidental-Christian trends which opposed the cult of material success 
and the nation-centered outlook which triumphed in the era of Bismarck. 

The present volume is divided into four parts, of which the first deals with 
Gerlach and his conservative political thought; the second with the now for- 
gotten historian, Heinrich Leo (1799-1878), a contemporary of Ranke and for 
half a century professor at the University of Halle; the third, with the attitude of 
the various Prussian groups to the European powers in the four years between 
Olmiitz and the outbreak of the Crimean War; and finally, a number of unpub- 
lished letters of various German personalities of the period to Ludwig von Ger- 
lach, written between 1850 and 1876, and printed here for the first time. 

Gerlach’s point of view can best be summed up in a sentence from the pam- 
phlet which he wrote at the beginning of 1870: 


Thus Europe stands no longer on the foundation of the treaties of 1815 but on 
the foundation of successes and facts [Boden der Erfolge und Tatsachen], as 
they have said so arrogantly since 1866. It is the very same foundation on which 
Napoleon I stood, when he had one foot in Moscow and the other in Spain and 
was convinced that he stood very firmly. But this foundation is as friable as the 
facts themselves, as it was shown then and as is being shown now. No wonder, 
therefore, that the foundations are tottering. Only truth, justice, and faithfulness 
provide a firm foundation for peace. They have been from eternity and they will 
remain so for all times. 


Drunk with victory and proud of “reality,” the Germans did not heed Ger- 
lach’s warning. The foundations took some time to totter, and during that time 
they seemed firmly established. But in 1918 and again in 1945, Gerlach’s warn- 
ing was justified. 
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Gerlach was a Christian who believed that religion and not nationality 
should -be the guiding principle of political life. Bismarck’s wars appeared to 
him violations of that Christian European solidarity which he saw pre-formed 
in the Holy Alliance. He was equally opposed to democracy and to absolutism, 
and he saw Bismarck play with both. He was the founder af the Prussian Con- 
servative party and of its chief organ, the Kreuzzeitung, but in 1866 his party 
and his paper refused to go along with him, and from that time on he was an 
isolated, lonely figure. He found more sympathy among German Catholics than 
among Prussian Protestants. 

There is no doubt that Gerlach represented a firm opposition to the Germano- 
centered nationalism growing up in the nineteenth century, but the claim of 
Professor Schoeps that Gerlach really represented “the other Prussia” has hardly 
been substantiated by the book. Except for Gerlach, the whole of Prussia and 
most of the Germans went over to Bismarck's camp. “The other Prussia” was a 
very weak plant and withered away in the first strong wind blowing from the 
neo-German camp. Even Heinrich Leo, the second man whom Professor Schoeps 
introduces, embraced Bismarck and Bismarckism with enthusiasm and was 
therein much more characteristic of Prussia and Germany than Gerlach. He cele- 
brated in Bismarck the triumpa of the real and rational in history. He was 
openly a militarist and annexationist who demanded that the Prussians should 
“devour our miserable neighboring nations.” He celebrated, as early as 1853, the 
joyous, glorious war (den frisch-frühlichen Krieg) which God will send for the 
redemption of the Germans and in which they will recognize the Lord in His 
thunderstorm. This pious Christian ridiculed “the poison of sentimental humani- 
tarijanism” and found the harshest terms for the glorification of violence and for 
the vilification of Germany’s enemies. 

It was the tragedy of German history that scholars like Heinrich Leo, who 
hated England and France and scorned pacifism and liberalism, triumphed in 
Germany, and that men like Ludwig von Gerlach remained impractical, soli- 
tary warners whose voices were not heard by anybcdy. But even they would not 
have been able to inaugurate a promising policy in Germany, even if they had 
had the power to do it. Their hearts and minds were too much turned toward 
the past. They had no understanding of the modern developments in the West. 
Perhaps it may be said that it was Germany’s undoing that she never possessed 
conservatives like the English conservatives, men who understood how to pre- 
serve the great traditions of the past and yet were ready to adapt themselves to 
the needs of changing times. It has often been said that there were no true 
liberals in Germany. It can be said as well that there were no true conservatives 
in Germany. Professor Schoeps's book makes this abundantly clear. 


City College of New York Hans Koun 
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DIE OBERSTE WEHRMACHTFÜHRUNG, 1939-1943. By Helmuth Greiner. 
(Wiesbaden: Limes Verlag. 1951. Pp. 444. DM 24.50.) 


WHEN, in 1939, the outbreak of the war against Poland was imminent, the 
author of this book, who, during the interwar years, had been a military his- 
torian in the German Reichsarchiv, was ordered to join the Armed Forces High 
Command (OKW) and charged with the task of writing the war diary of the 
OKW. He remained in this position until the spring of 1943 when he was suc- 
ceeded by Professor Percy Ernst Schramm. Although the final result of the 
author's activity, the war diary of the OKW, was destroyed in 1945, the author 
was able to keep fragments of a copy and some of the daily handwritten notes 
which he had used in composing the diary. The book under review represents 
an attempt to reproduce the main contents of that diary on the basis of material 
still in the author's possession. 

Because of this origin and purpose, the book has clear limitations. Chrono- 
logically, it does not cover the entire Second World War, not even the full 
period of the author's service with the OKW, but only events up to the Russian 
campaign of 1941. Moreover, the book looks upon the developments from the 
point of view of the planning staff at Hitler’s headquarters; it is not concerned 
with the manner in which the military campaigns were conducted but only with 
their planning. The book discusses the origin and development of the plans 
for the various German campaigns from 1939 to 1941—of those which were 
carried out as well as of those which, like the operation “Felix” against Gibral- 
tar, did not get beyond the planning stage. Within this framework, the book 
makes a valuable contribution to the understanding of German strategy in the 
Second World War. Although it does not change the general view which has 
emerged from single documents, published memoirs, and interrogations of Ger- 
man generals, the book adds fuller and more authentic documentation as well as 
important details to our knowledge. 

The book clearly establishes the important, even decisive, part which Hitler 
himself had in planning the encirclement of the Polish army in 1939 and in 
suggesting the breakthrough at Sedan in 1940; the facts given in the book do 
not fully justify the author’s thoroughly unfavorable judgment about Hitler’s 
strategic gifts. Certainly, weaknesses emerge, such as Hitler’s lack of interest in 
operations beyond or outside the European continent. The book shows the 
subordinate role which the Mediterranean theater played in German strategic 
thinking. Hitler never believed that a real decision could be made through 
operations in this area. Nor did Hitler ever show great energy in pushing the 
operation “Seeléwe,” i.e. the invasion of England. The author gives a detailed 
presentation of the divergences between the German army and the German 
navy with regard to this operation, but these conflicts could probably have been 
resolved if Hitler himself had felt strongly about the necessity and feasibility of 
the enterprise. 
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One of the most interesting chapters is the one on the planning of the Rus- 
sian campaign. Of course it is well known that, immediately after the comple- 
tion of the French campaign, Hitler gave orders to prepare plans for a campaign 
against Russia. The author makes it clear that, from this time on, these prepa- 
rations were pushed forward with great seriousness and energy—with greater 
steadiness than any other military plan in taat period. This is no final proof 
but strongly supports the view of those who believe that Hitler's decision to 
attack Russia was taken in the summer of 1940 and that the Molotov visit to 
Berlin and the Balkan events had no determining influence. | 

In an introductory chapter the author gives his impressions of the various 
personalities with whom he came in contact at Hitler’s headquarters. Espe- 
cially interesting is his long and unfavorable characterization of Jodl. Attempts 
of the author to describe the political background of the various campaigns are 
less fortunate, but these excursions into the ields of evaluation and interpreta- 
tion are brief. On the whole, the book is a straightforward and clear digest of 
historically extremely important material, 


Bryn Mawr College FELIZ GILBERT 


THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE: ITS HISTORICAL SETTING. 
By C. M. Woodhouse. [Hutchinson's University Library.] (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1952. Pp. x, 167. Trade $2.25, text $1.80.) 


Te author of this excellent study is well fitted for his task. In addition 
to his command of modern and classical Greek, he is able to draw upon his 
varied and invaluable experiences as head of the Allied military mission to the 
Greek guerrillas during the Second World War. These experiences left him 
with certain very definite opinions concerning Greek historical development, 
opinions which were forcefuliy presented in his earlier work, Apple of Discord 
(London, 1948), and which also crop out occasionally in the present study. A 
typical example is his statement that “The mass of the people became sincerely 
attached to the President [Capodistrias], just as they became attached to the 
similarly despotic benevolence of the dictator General Metaxas a century later” 
(p. 133). Mr. Woodhouse obviously feels that “despotic benevolence” was to the 
public interest, but it does nct follow, and it certainly cannot be demonstrated, 
that the “mass of the people” shared this view during either period. Fortunately, 
such generalizations are more than countersalanced by the author's intimate 
knowledge of the Greek countryside and perceptive appreciation of the national 
folklore. The years he spent in the mountains during the Axis occupation are 
reflected in his admirable analysis of the geographic factors that explain the 
confused campaigning of the revolutionary war. Likewise the author uses most 
effectively the Memoirs of General Makriyiznnes, who grew during the revo- 
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lutionary struggle from an illiterate peasant lad to a seasoned commander and 
a master of Greek primitive prose. 

Mr. Woodhouse’s aim is to “fit the Greek War of Independence into its 
dual context, both as part of the long stream of Greek history, and also as a 
major readjustment of the structure of Europe in the nineteenth century” (p. x). 
In accordance with this aim he devotes the first chapter, a full quarter of his 
study, to a summary and analysis of the Ottoman period. The remaining chapters 
deal with “The Year of Revolution, 1821,” “The Consolidation of Independence, 
1822-1827,” and “The Recognition of Independence, 1827-1832.” He attempts 
throughout to show the interaction of the developments, intellectual as well as 
diplomatic, in Greece and in the rest of Europe. The result is a fresh and 
thoughtful reinterpretation of the Greek Revolution—by all odds the best general 
account available in English. 

Precisely because this study is written with imagination and insight, it 
leaves the reader with a keener realization of how little we really know about 
this subject. Mr. Woodhouse states at the outset that “Circumstances have almost 
entirely ruled out any original research, though much remains to be done” (p. x). 
The latter phrase deserves emphasis. Until very recently, trained Greek his- 
torians tended to concentrate their attention to the most brilliant periods of their 
history, the ancient and the Byzantine. Consequently the historiography of the 
Greek Revolution is now at about the same stage as that of the American Revo- 
lution at the turn of the century. It is probably safe to say that no period of 
modern European history remains as obscure as the four centuries of Ottoman 
rule in Greece and throughout the Balkans. Inevitably the available histories 
of the various national uprisings appear to be written in a vacuum, lacking the 
most essential data for an understanding of the historical. background. The 
Greek and other Balkan national uprisings still await their Beards, Jamesons, 
and Schlesingers. 


Northwestern University L. S. STAVRIANOS 


MARX AGAINST THE PEASANT: A STUDY IN SOCIAL DOGMATISM. 
By David Mitrany. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1951. 
Pp. xvi, 301. $4.50.) 


RUMANIA: POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF AN AGRARIAN STATE. By 
Henry L. Roberts. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1951. Pp. xiv, 414». 
$6.00.) 


THE two books under review complement each other remarkably. Professor 
Mitrany has written a perceptive and sometimes emotional essay on the conse- 
quences arising from the Marxist condemnation of the peasant way of life. His 
“study in social dogmatism” perforce sweeps over the entire peasant world of 
Russia and eastern Europe during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Pro- 
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fessor Roberts has written a careful and balanced case history of a single peasam 
country, Rumania, demonstrating the intimate relationship between economics 
and politics. He has concentrated upon the period since the First World War. 
This.he was enabled to do largely because Professor Mitrany himself had writ- 
ten his classic The Land and the Peasant in Rumania (1930), a debt which 
Roberts gratefully acknowledges. Moreover, Mitrany was one of Roberts” exam- 
iners at Oxford, when Rumania, originally a thesis, was presented. Roberts” book 
not only provides us with a wealth of detail of the kind which Mitrany was 
compelled to omit in his present study, but also with penetrating analysis, which 
occasionally shakes some of Mitrany's chief theses. 

In the first portion of his book, Mitrany discusses the ideological conflict be- 
tween the agrarian views of the Marxists and those of the Populists. In Part Two, 
he analyzes the “Marxist” revolution in Russia and subsequent Soviet agrarian 
policy. In Part Three he deals with the “peasant” revolution, brought about else- 
where in eastern Europe by the land reforms after World War I, and the emer- 
gence of peasant parties into political life. His last section he devotes to the 
Fascist appeals to peasants before and during Wo-ld War IL, and to the postwar 
triumph over the peasant of the USSR and its satellite native Communist parties. 
Roberts begins with the Rumanian peasant revolt of 1907 and sketches the 
economic, social, and political background of the conflict between peasant and 
landowner. He devotes a chapter to the First Warld War and the postwar land 
reform, and two to the economic framework within which political develop- 
ments between the wars took place: rural overpopulation and agricultural under- 
production, the development cf industry and Zoreign trade, national finance, and 
standard of living. Then, in the second porticn o= his book, he turns to politics, 
always with special reference to the agrarian question, and deals successively 
with the Liberal period (1922-28), the “Peasantist” period (1928-30), the three 
sub-periods of King Carol’s rule (1930-40), culminating in the royal dictatorship 
of 1938-40, the Fascist pericd (1940-44), and the Communist period (since 
1944). In each period, he first summarizes political developments, and then dis- 
cusses the history, traditions, ideology, and policies (especially agrarian) of the 
ruling political group. 

As Mitrany says, Marx’s views on the peasant were “less an economic program 
than a historical decree” (p. 14). His conclusions were based on study limited to 
western Europe, and were rooted in contempt for the peasant. Small holdings, he 
declared, were inconsistent with maximum production, and he confidently pro- 
nounced the peasant’s doom, predicting large-scale concentration of farms. The 
prophecy was confounded when small holdings multiplied in number. Though 
Kautsky end others attempted to modify Marx's views to fit the facts, the socialists 
of western Europe found themselves in a painful dilemma, sharpened by their 
inexperience in rural affairs. If capitalist concentration was a necessary prelude 
to the revolution, then socialists should help spzed the demise of the peasant farm. 
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But this would totally alienate the peasant, on whose neutrality at least the socialists 
must count for the revolution itself. As a matter of tactics, by the 1890’s many 
Social Democratic politicians in the West were (usually in vain) seeking peasant 
support without reference to Marxist doctrine, although the theoreticians con- 
tinued to proclaim it. In the West, the peasants were therefore pushed from liberal- 
ism to conservatism when the workers moved from liberalism to socialism. But, 
in the East, where industrialism was so much less advanced, it was the Populists 
who took the lead as the agrarian opponents of Marx. 

In the East, Lenin knew that peasant support would be needed for the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution. The Rumanian Marxist, Dobrogeanu-Gherea, 
argued (1910) that on the east European latifundia the peasant, though formally 
emancipated, now lived in “neo-serfdom (neo-iobágia),” a system which com- 
bined the worst in feudalism with the worst in capitalism. Production was still 
organized in servile fashion, although serfdom was now disguised in contractual 
forms: the effect of capitalism on a simple peasant society. Gherea favored the 
breakup of the large estates, and the encouragement of small-scale peasant farm- 
ing, as a step toward the necessary formation of capitalism. Mitrany calls his 
analysis “correct” (p. 27), and Roberts too pays tribute to him at greater length 
(pp. 276 ff.). Unlike Marx or Lenin, Gherea genuinely sympathized with the 
peasant; but, as a Marxist, he naturally favored industrialization, and so had no 
use for the early Populist ideal of an agrarian society. Where Lenin was interested 
in revolution, Gherea was interested in socialism. But his views appealed neither 
to the middle classes nor to the peasants. This significant theorist is now adequately 
introduced to most westerners for the first time. 

Harking back to the Slavophil affection for the peasant commune (whose 
uniqueness and promise Marx himself on one famous occasion admitted) the 
Populists maintained that the commune pointed the way to better production, 
and was thus an end in itself. This the Marxists could never accept. From its 
native habitat, Russia, Populism spread even into Rumania, despite the anti-Slavic 
and pro-western cultural orientation of most Rumanian intellectuals. To the 
Rumanian Populist, Stere, Marxism was a “mystic dogma,” which disregarded 
the social characteristics of peasant countries (Mitrany, p. 39; Roberts, pp. 143 ff.). 
Stere proclaimed that Rumania could not follow western Europe in industrializa- 
tion, and called instead for household and craft industries. These early Populists 
believed that co-operatives of all sorts should assist their ideal society of peasant 
small-holders. While the Marxists were interested in production, the Populists 
were interested in the producers. Yet later, neo-Populists and Social Revolu- 
tionaries in Russia accepted much of Marxist doctrine with regard to industrial 
development. In the countryside, however, they still opposed class warfare and 
favored nationalization of the land, but only as a step toward “equality in the 
right of use,” a concept which infuriated the Marxists. Thus the two rival pro- 
grams for revolution faced each other. 
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Concentrating as he is upon the ideological cleavage between Marxism and 
Populism, and understandably Populist in his sympathies, Mitrany does not look 
far below the surface of the rival social doctrines. But Roberts does, in his sympa- 
thetic yet acute critique of Stere: 


... while he could point to the undoubted obstacles confronting Rumania in 
any attempt to emulate the West, the actual fact was that Rumania had long 
since been caught in the toils of the West; the cash nexus had even penetrated 
agriculture through the commerce in cereals and had . . . contributed to the sezious 
plight of the peasantry. His ideal of a prosperous small peasant was based on the 
models of Denmark and Switzerland—favorite paradigms of the populists—the 
structure of whose economies was altogether different from that of Rumania. ... 
Any industry run on such an intermittent basis [as household crafts pursued 
during the winter months] would be forced to remain on a primitive and inef- 
ficient level... . Stere’s theory really provides no adequate solution to the proolem 
of improving the level of agriculture or the status of the peasant. In addition to 
these shortcomings, Stere's populism contained certain very dangerous implica- 
tions... . Along with his desire for a rural democracy and a rustic economy, -here 
is also the persistent note of organic nationalism, with its eloquent love of the 
“national genius,” embodied in the Rumanian peasant, its fear of the alien cultural 
and economic intrusion of the Jew, its belief that Rumania had its own destiny 
to fulfill, and its desire to avoid the Golgotha of capitalism. In Stere these ele- 
ments ap>eared in a relatively moderate and balanced guise, but taken together 
and intensified they closely resemble the driving impulses of the Iron Guard. 
[Roberts, p. 146.] 


These so>ering considerations provide a needed corrective to Mitrany's views. 

Mitrany describes the Russian revolution as “a diffused peasant revolution 
which the Bolsheviks took in hand and organized” (p. 59), and traces Soviet 
agrarian dóctrines and policies through the immediate post-revolutionary period 
of confusion and distress, when “the peasant revolution became detached from 
the pelitical revolution” (p. 65), through the NEP and the grim years of col- 
lectivization. But the Russian peasant has not vet been totally transformed “in 
the spirit of proletarian socialism,” though the process is well under way. The 
contrast between town and country has not been eliminated, but greater “civic 
uniformizy” has been achieved by industrialization, which has so markedly in- 
creased the ratio of workers to peasants. Yet the very collectivization of the Russian 
peasants has given them a common group interest, to which the state has kad to 
make concessions. Mitrany pointedly asks whether the horrors of class warfare 
might not have been avoided if the Populist ideal had been followed. Though 
there is nothing new in this portion of his book, Mitrany's writing is never banal. 

Outside Russia, in all of eastern Europe but Hungary, the post-World War I 
goveraments put through land reforms because they feared the spread oz Bol- 
shevism. Gherea's “neo-serfdom” came to an end, as the landowners, in excaange 
for only minimal compensation, gave up their lands in order, Mitrany maintains, 
to hold on to political power. The disappearance of the landlords as the dominant 
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class marked a social revolution. The change-over from farming for the market 
to subsistence farming marked an economic revolution. And the emergence of 
the peasant into political life marked a political revolution. Yet no reform took 
place in agriculture. Rural overpopulation increased; dwarf holdings, scattered 
strips, and backward methods were characteristic. By their failure to improve 
transportation, their efforts to encourage grain crops rather than to diversify pro- 
duction, and their programs of assistance to industry, the governments neglected 
the peasant. Ex-landowners, Mitrany declares, crowded into the swollen bureauc- 
racies and armies, squandered money on westernizing the capital cities, and 
clamored for subsidies for their new industrial enterprises, usually heavy industry 
instead of the decentralized or domestic processing industries which would have 
relieved rural unemployment. Parts of this generalization may perhaps be ques- 
tioned: the Belgrade and Sofia speculators were not ex-landlords, since neither 
Serbia nor Bulgaria had had such a class; they were ex-peasants. But it is true 
that everywhere new indirect taxes and heavy protective import duties struck at 
the peasant’s pocketbook, The mercantilist state took over the landlord’s old role 
as exploiter of the peasantry. Yet because private ownership for the peasant is 
the equivalent of social security for the worker, the peasant farming for sub- 
sistence was able to weather the world agricultural crisis. Because the state usually 
interfered in the management of co-operatives, and because co-operatives too 
often confined themselves to assisting sales or providing credits, the east European 
peasant never got the true “cooperative society” for which he longed, one in 
which the producers’ co-operative would still have been sharply differentiated 
from a kolkhoz by its decentralized local management. 

The emergence of articulate and strong peasant parties, Mitrany declares, 
frightened the ruling groups, and led them to flout the democratic provisions of 
the national constitutions. As economic conditions worsened during the depres- 
sion, and peasant discontent increased, governments stepped up their repressive 
measures until they became dictatorships: “bureaucratic and military regimes, as 
brittle as they were inefficient and oppressive” (p. 122). The crown, the army, the 
bureaucracy were joined by the Socialists, prisoners of Marxist dogma: “In one 
country after another, the Peasant groups were cheated of their legitimate claim 
to power. The process began with Hungary in 1919, continued with Bulgaria in 
1923, with Poland in 1926, with Yugoslavia in 1929, and with Rumania in 1931” 
(p. 122). Unwilling to abandon democratic methods, opposed to chauvinism and 
anti-Semitism, the peasant parties fell victim to the corruption and violence of 
their enemies, and got no understanding or encouragement from the Western 
democracies, 

Here Mitrany seriously oversimplifies. In Yugoslavia, for instance, the installa- 
tion of a royal dictatorship in 1929 is attributable far more to the failure to solve 
the Croat-Serb, federalist-centralist political quarrel than to any fear felt by the 
“ruling group” for the peasant parties: the compelling issues were not social but 
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“national”; the cleavage came not along class but along ethnic lines. In Rumrania, 
as Roberts shows (pp. 135 ff.) the failure of the National Peasants in office was 
partly due to the negativism and personal puritanism of their leader, Maniu, who 
resigned when King Carol brought Madame Lupescu back to the country. It 
was partly due to the fact that his party was a fusion of Transylvanian anc Old 
Kingdom parties with different origins and aims. It was much hastened by the 
beginnings of the depression. But even more damaging to Mitrany’s thesis is 
the fact that the Rumanian National Peasant party by 1930 no longer supported 
the kind of program he attributes to it. Indeed, it had ceased to regard the peasant 
as its main concern. Its leaders “supported the free competition of an ideclized 
capitalism” (Roberts, p. 166), “ceased to be ‘peasants, ” (p. 167), and lost much 
of their peasant following to the Iron Guard. Wky? Partly, as Mitrany also real- 
izes, because it is difficult to mobi:ize peasant opinion; but also because, as Roberts 
says: l 


Those qualities which are celebrated in the peasant—the primordial qualities, the 
roots planted deep in the earth—represent everything which the modern world is 
not. In so far as the peasant is defined in these terms, he provides no clue to the 
solution of the manifold problems confronting contemporary society. 


As soon as the peasant parties came to power, they stopped being peasant perties. 
Many of their leaders, moreover, displayed precisely that chauvinism and anti- 
Semitism of which Mitrany absolves them. 

In the period since World War II the Russians and their native Communist 
puppets, following Leninist tactics, have fostered class warfare in the east =uro- 
pean countryside, rushed through new “land reforms,” and employed ruthless 
pressure to speed collectivization. The stages of the Russian experience have been 
speeded up, especially since the Tito-Stalin break of 1948. Innovations for tactical 
purposes are found in the “labor cooperative,” where farming is collectivized but 
the land not nationalized, and in the use of “persuasion” to achieve “volurtary” 
membership. But Marxist principles have remained unchanged and have never 
triumphed anywhere naturally, without the use af force. Nea-serfdom is with us 
once again. This is the main lesson of Mitrany’s stimulating book, which is 
recommended, with reservations as noted, to student and general reader alike, 

About Roberts’ book this reviewer feels no reservations whatever. Scholarly 
in his approach to his (often unsatisfactory) mazerials, cautious and respoasible 
in interpreting them, and never impatient with his problem, he has produced 
the best book in any language on a single Balkan country, and the best study 
known to me of the impact of Western industrial society upon eastern Europe. 
In his conclusion, he exercises the right he has so weli earned, and asks the general 
question: how is a backward country to advance? He recommends thet the 
advanced countries offer “active and enlightened help,” in spite of the difficult 
readjustments necessary in foreign trade and investment policies, and in spite of 
the risk that success itself may arouse more hatred than good will: a risk irtensi- 
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fied by the Soviet appeal to backward societies, yet a risk that must be taken. 
Anybody interested in the relations between the United States and the Islamic and 
Asian worlds will find Roberts’ book of compelling interest. 


Harvard University Rosert Lee WoLFF 


THE TRUTH ABOUT YUGOSLAVIA. By P. D. Ostovié. With an Introduc- 
tion by {van Meštrović. (New York: Roy Publishers. 1952. Pp. xxiii, 300. 
$3.50.) 


Scores of volumes have appeared on Yugoslavia since the end of the war. 
Most of these fall into one of two categories. Some are strongly pro-Tito, while 
the majority are vehemently opposed to the Yugoslav dictator. The situation in 
the land of the South Slavs has not been clarified by these but rather beclouded. 
There is, however, still another class of books: those few which have set aside 
pride and prejudice in order to present a clear and reliable account of Yugoslav 
developments. To this latter group belongs The Truth about Yugoslavia by 
P. D. Ostovié. 

Ostovié, as secretary of the Yugoslay Committee in London, helped to lay the 
groundwork for the first Yugoslavia in 1918 and now, an emigré living in Syra- 
cuse, New York, relates the history of the Yugoslavs concisely and convincingly, 
from their migrations into the Balkans in the sixth century through the first half 
of the twentieth. The book is divided into three parts. Part One deals with the 
development of the individual South Slavic groups (Croats, Serbs, Macedonians, 
Montenegrins, and Slovenes) from their beginnings to 1918. Unfortunately, this 
section is far too abbreviated (thirty-seven pages) to do justice to a thousand 
years of history of five distinct peoples. As a result, the narrative is sketchy and 
uneven. In contrast, an inordinate number of pages, in Part Two, is devoted to 
the unification movement, especially during the war years, creating a verbose, 
repetitious, and somewhat unbalanced account. Perhaps Ostovié is to be excused 
here as he himself participated in: this great drama and undoubtedly looks upon 
it with some nostalgia. The remainder of this section is given over to the first 
Yugoslavia, the author lucidly and sharply describing the Serbo-Croat rivalry and 
ably interpreting the important issues and controversies that led to the tragedy 
of 1941. Part Three takes up the stirring events of World War II and the exciting 
story of Communist Yugoslavia. The many controversial points touched upon, 
such as the Tito-Mihajlovié feud, are certain to evoke a stream of criticism, as 
opinions on these delicate subjects will always conflict, but the author handles 
them with consummate skill, employing sound logic, abundant documentation, 
and extraordinary objectivity. 

Ostovié has not, however, produced a flawless volume. The Slovenes are much 
neglected. Indeed, as Ivan Meštrović, the universally known Yugoslav sculptor, 
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suggests in the stimulating foreword, this work might appropriately be celled 
“Croatia and Serbia.” The discussions of cultural backgrounds and economic 
foundations are shallow and weak. Translations are not always the best, as illus- 
trated in the rendering of Razgovor ugodni naroda slovinskoga (the literary 
masterpiece of Andrija Kaëïé-Mioëié) into “Pleasant Chat about the Slavonic 
Peoples”; a more accurate translation would be “Pious Homilies for Slavic People.” 
Consistency in spelling is also lacking. Thus, the name of the ruling family of 


Yugoslavia appears as “Karageorgevic” on page 156 and as “Karadjordjevié” on 
page 168. 


University of Miami GERALD G. GOVORCHIN 


THE EAGLE AND THE ROOTS. By Louis Adamic. (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Company. 1952. Pp. viii, 531. $5.00.) 


. EarLY in 1949 the late Louis Adamic wanted to visit Russia, but as he never 
got a Soviet visa he spent instead some six months in his native Yugoslavia. | 
Much had changed there since his former books had been written and his visit 
coincided with a fresh turn of things because of the Cominform's excommunica- - 
tion of Marshal Tito and his Communist regime. For the Yugoslav leaders that 
was obviously a time of great searching. Tito and his colieagues rummaged 
among their reminiscences for some explanation of the ambiguous and perilous 
position in which, after a great victory, they found themselves that summer; 
and in doing so in many frank talks over several months they unfolded before 
Mr. Adamic the story of their party’s early political struggle between the two 
wars, of their great fight as the spearhead of the resistance movement during the 
war, and of their struggle as a victorious revolution to build up a Communist 
society against heavy odds within, the disapproval of the West, and now against 
a ruthless and mortifying ostracism by their own Communist East. 

That is really the theme and substance of the whole book. It is not developed 
systematically but rather in episodes as they came up in some talk or incident of 
the moment, moving to and fro in space and in time. As such it is a hizhly 
skilled and effective job of reportage. It gives the best picture available so fer of 
the rise and outlook of the Yugoslav Communist movement, though contributing 
nothing new to the story of the Tito regime. Curiously enough, it is not very 
enlightening even on the strange break with Russia, except insofar as it makes 
clear that Tito was already having his difficulties with Moscow during the 
Comintern period; and that his disappointments and doubts during their grim 
resistance, when Russia gave no help at all, became such as to lead him as early 
as 1942 to try to find out whether the West would accept his revolutionary regime. 

For the rest the book is simply the story of the Yugoslay Communist move- 
ment as told by its present leaders, and Mr. Adamic has accepted it as such and 
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retells it with great effect. Perhaps that is not altogether surprising for it is clear 
that these men are deeply sincere, intelligent, and devoted to the task they had 
set themselves, but especially where Marshal Tito himself is concerned it is a 
picture without shadows. Mr. Adamic mentions some of the administrative and 
practical shortcomings of the present regime but the political side is reported 
without question. No other view intrudes. The story is completely and cheerfully 
one-sided. There is only a brief reference to the remarkable Peasant movement, 
which provided the real opposition throughout the interwar period, and whose 
leaders having suffered as much as the Communists at the hands of the royalist 
regime have fared no better under the new dispensation. 

One might understand the uncritical sympathy which Louis Adamic felt for 
Tito in his new struggle for independence; it is so genially naïve. But such con- 
viction as the book might have carried is spoiled by the many bitter and irrespon- 
sible things said about the policy of the West. It seems, for instance, that but for 
Henry Wallace, “the Pacelli-Churchill-Baruch-Dulles-Byrnes-Vandenberg-Spellman 
American policy” might have produced a “preventive war” in 1947 (pp. 72-73). 
Nothing is bad enough especially when it comes to England, the “corrupter” of 
Yugoslavia’s government and culture—whatever that may mean. One might pass . 
by many a silly statement, but what is one to make of a book which in one place - 
(p. 483) says that it was the elaborate reports of Brigadier Fitzroy Maclean that 
convinced the Western leaders that Tito and his partisans were doing a terrific 
job and should be helped even if they were Communists, and in another place 
(p. 469) that the same Maclean did all he could to stop the Americans from 
passing supplies to Tito? Worse still, if Mihajlovié helped the Germans, it was 
“with approval from London” (p. 447); and—supreme iniquity—a “certain 
foreign mission,” i.e., the British, had a hand in arranging the German parachute 
attack on Tito’s headquarters on May 25, 1944—the very day on which Mr. 
Churchill announced in the House of Commons that from then on support would 
no longer be given to Mihajlovié but only to Tito—because “the Anglo-Americans 
wanted the Germans to liquidate us” (p. 459). Left-wing McCarthyism is no 
more reliable or helpful than the original brand and the editors of the volume, 
who have otherwise done a useful job, have done a poor service to the book 
and to the professional reputation of the writer by letting pass such vicious 
nonsense from the notes of Louis Adamic. No reviewer wants to have to write 
thus about the last book of a man who throughout his career approached his 
work with the heart of a good humanist. 


Institute for Advanced Study Davin MITRANY 


LA FORMATION DE L’EMPIRE RUSSE: ETUDES, NOTES ET DOCU- 
MENTS. Volume I. By Boris Nolde. [Collection historique de l’Institut 
d'Etudes slaves, XV.] (Paris: Institut d’Etudes slaves. 1952. Pp. xii, 296.) 
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Tue Centre national de la Recherche scientifique in France and Protessor 
André Mazon, president of the Institut d'Etudes slaves, have done a great service 
to historical scholarship by approving the posthumous publication of this im- 
portant work of the late Baron Boris Nolde. Although the manuscript was left 
unfinished by the author and the book is therefore rather fragmentary in places, 
and although a number of gaps have not been flled and some minor errors not 
corrected, the content is rich throughout, and out of the maze of single facts there 
emerges at the end of each chap:er a perfectly clear general picture. The present 
volume deals with the absorpticn of the former khanate of Kazan and of the 
Ural region, including Bashkiria and western Siberia. Volume I[—to appear in 
December, 1952——will include the Crimea, Bessarabia, and the Caucasus. 

The title, La formation de l'Empire russe, may seem somewhat misleading to 
the reader; he might perhaps expect to find in the book, judging from its title, an 
over-all picture of the growth of Russian imperial institutions. The theme, as the 
author himself formulated it, is actually the study of the historical interrelation 
between the Russian core of the future empire and the regions assimilated in the 
process of the growth of that empire. In Nolde's opinion, this process cannot be 
described as a mechanical accumulation of territories and heterogeneous nationali- 
ties but should be studied as a gradual organic adjustment of the institutions of 
each newly annexed area to those of the empire. As he points out, in spite of its 
many harsh and oppressive measures, the Russian government showed, on the 
whole, much consideration to the interests and customs o= the native peoples 
and tribes, and tried, on many occasions, to protect them against both the abuses 
of its local agents and the pressure of the incoming Russian settlers. The impact 
of the industrialization of the Ural region on its population—both Russian and 
native—is another important sociological problem treated by the author in a 
masterly way. As in all of Nolde’s works, his conclusions are based on a careful 
study of the sources and lucid juridical analysis of laws and ordinances. 

In conclusion, it would not be amiss to point out that as early as 1911 Nolde 
presented a historico-juridical study of similar problems encountered in the absorp- 
tion into the empire of the peripheral states and regions along Russia’s western 
borders, such as the Ukraine, Poland, Finland, the Baltic provinces, and Bessarabia 
(see B. Nolde, Ocherki Russkogo Gosudarstvennogo Prava, pp. 223-554). The 
latter study constitutes a valuable counterpart to the book now reviewed, and its 
publication in English or French would be highly desirable. 


Yale University GEORGE VERNADSKY 


DER NATIONALE KAMPF DER KRIMTURKEN. By Edige Kirimal. 
(Emsdetten, Westf.: Verlag Lechte. 1952. Pp. xxxix, 374.) 


This well-printed and excellently documented book will be of special interest 
to the student of recent nationalism in general and of the nationality problem in 
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Russia in particular. The Tartars of the Crimea—the author, who is one of them, 
prefers to call them Crimean Turks—formed an independent kingdom under 
their khans from 1428 to 1783, when the Crimean peninsula was conquered and 
annexed by the Russians. One of them, Ismail Bey Gasprinski (1851-1914), 
became the first reformer and modernizer of Islam in Russia through the articles 
“Russkoe musul’manstvo” (Russian Islam), which he published in 1881, and 
the inspirator of the Pan-Turkish or Pan-Turanian movement. After 1905 the 
Crimean Tartars shared in the general awakening of the “backward” or “dor- 
mant” nationalities of the Russian Empire, and in 1917 they entered, like the other 
nationalities, the struggle for cultural and territorial autonomy within a new 
free and federal Russia. 

Dr. Kirimal, a disciple of Cafer Seydahmet Kirimer, the nationalist leader of 
the Crimean Tartars who lives today in Turkey, has reconstructed in great 
detail, from little-known original sources and from the testimony of the survivors, 
the dramatic events in the Crimea from February, 1917, to November, 1920. 
During those years the strategically and economically important peninsula became 
the battleground of the imperialism of White and Red Russians, of Ukrainians 
and Germans. With great heroism, and, on the whole, on an astonishingly high 
level of political consciousness, the Turkish-speaking Mohammedans of the 
Crimea, who formed the majority of the population outside the large cities, tried 
to establish their national existence, For the student of nationalism in general it 
will be most instructive to see how their speeches and actions faithfully reflected 
the general slogans and tempers of the nationalism of the time. They could not 
succeed against the overwhelming odds. The author makes it clear that the 
nationalism of the Crimean Turks had not only to fight the centralizing imperial- 
ism of Moscow, equally strong among “reactionaries,” “liberals,” and “socialists,” 
but also the claims and appetites of other nationalities which had suffered equally 
under Moscow’s domination. 

Until 1929 the Bolshevik regime made great concessions to the nationalism of 
the Crimean Turks, as to that of all other, especially Oriental, peoples of the 
empire. The A.S.S.R. of the Crimea which was created in 1921 enjoyed, within 
the limits imposed by Soviet orthodoxy, a high degree of real autonomy; the 
Turkish language was spread, Turkish national literature, theaters and museums 
were promoted, so much so that “the Crimean Turks could consider themselves 
masters in their own house.” This favorable situation, however, changed com- 
pletely in 1929, with the collectivization of agriculture and the sovietization of 
the local administration. Dr. Kirimal shows, with scholarly objectivity, the initial 
advantages of the Bolshevik regime for the nationalities of the empire. What he 
has to say about the N.E.P. period, “fortunate” in many ways, and about the 
moral and economic disaster brought about by Stalin’s policy after 1928, applies 
of course not alone to the Crimean Turks. 

The spirit of resistance was as little broken among the Crimean Turks by 
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the unprecedented terror of the 1930’s as among the other non-Russian nationali- 
ties in the Soviet Union. The German occupation of the Crimea gave to the 
Crimean Turks new hopes. The senseless barbarism of the policy pursued by 
the Germans in eastern Europe quickly dashed these hopes. Dr. Kirimal, who 
tried to plead the Crimean cause in Germany during World War II, throws an 
interesting light on the German attitude and does it with great restraint. Hitler 
intended to “evacuate” all the Crimeans after victory and to settle the strategically 
important peninsula with Germans. In typical nationalist fashion he recalled that 
1500 years ago the Crimea had been inhabited by the Goths. Simferopol was to 
be renamed Gotenburg and Sevastopol, Thecdorichhafen. Hitler was unable to 
realize his dreams, and Stalin became his legitimate successor. After the latter’s 
victory, the Crimean Turks were all “evacuated” from their homeland, and until 
now their present habitat and destiny has remained one of the many mysteries of 
the impenetrable empire. All traces of their historical existence have been erased. 
Their towns and villages have been resettled by Russians. It is doubtful whether 
these circumstances will ever allow the re-creation of Turkish life in the Crimea, 
as Dr. Kirimal hopes. In the meantime he has erected to his compatriots a literary 
monument, which with its carefully prepared bibliography, indexes, illustrations, 
and maps will be welcomed as a true contribution to scholarship. 


City College of New York Haxs Koun 


SEVEN BRITONS IN IMPERIAL RUSSIA, 1698-1812. Edited by Peter Put- 
nam. [Princeton Studies in History, Volume VIL] (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1952. Pp. xxxiv, 424. $7.50.) 


A STUDENT of history can hardly disregard the observations of visitors to 2 
country if he is to have a complete picture of the conditions in any given period 
in the historical experience of the people. This is especially true if the observers 
had an opportunity not only to see the courtry but to have close contact with 
those actively participating in its affairs. Because of this, Peter Putnam’s “public 
opinion poll” of the impressions of seven Britons who visited Russia during the 
eighteenth century is indeed an interesting and commendable effort. Out of the 
considerable number of British men and women who went to Russia during this 
period he made a most careful selection of seven men of varying social, economic, 
and intellectual backgrounds who, because of their differing interests and propensi- 
ties, wrote on many facets of Russian life. 

The book is an anthology, the excerpts from the writings of each man being 
preceded by a biographical sketch and critical analysis by the editor. However, 
like all anthologies, the excerpts sometimes fail to give continuity, and both ex- 
perience and excerpts may be of such a nature as to give a one-sided picture. 
Besides, in the case of this particular work, all the impressions are those of Britons 
who were using the same criterion and thus could not help presenting Russia, by 
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comparison, in a poor light. There can be no question as to the wretched condi- 
tions of Russian peasantry in the eighteenth century, yet one may wonder how 
much any of the British travelers knew of peasant life elsewhere in Europe, or 
even in England itself, 

Only two Britons in Russia actually came into contact with Russian peasants: 
John Perry, a hydraulic engineer for Peter the Great, and Jonas Hanway, a 
merchant of the Russia Company. The first employed great numbers of workers, 
and the second, traveling across Russia and along the Volga to Persia, needed the 
help of peasants in moving merchandise. Even these two, in their privileged 
position, dealt primarily with the upper stratum and officials. The other five 
knew only the nobility of Russia and could judge the condition of the people 
only by contrasting their life with that of the aristocracy and court. 

Mr. Putnam’s commentaries, while generally astute, sometimes presume too 
great a knowledge of Russian history on the part of the reader. He should, for 
instance, have explained living conditions in Russia during the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and perhaps indicated, in the light of present-day knowledge, why this or 
that Briton reacted to certain incidents as he did. After all, their contact during 
this period, and especially toward the end of the century, was mostly with lead- 
ing Russians who were convinced of the superiority of everything British, and 
aware of her imperial aspirations. It would have been proper to indicate the 
obvious failure of Sir James Harris to fathom the plans of Catherine II, as well 
as his inability to evaluate correctly her diplomatic skill. Her, and especially 
Prince Potemkin’s, plans for southern expansion were not “Eastern Chimera’ 
but evidence of a vital interest of the new empire. Mr. Putnam points out that 
only Pitt, among all British statesmen, had the sagacity to foresee the coming 
collision between the two empires, while it is not at all impossible that Catherine 
II and her lieutenants were cognizant of the ability of Britain to prevent Russian 
expansion. As for General Sir Robert Thomas Wilson, one should not be misled 
as to his proper place in Russian history by his opinion of himself. Of the seven, 
William Coxe’s observations are the most objective and valuable. 

With these relatively few omissions and somewhat distracting variations in 
spelling, the anthology is an interesting and even provocative work. 


University of Minnesota Grorce W. ANDERSON 


THE ANARCHIST PRINCE: A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF PETER 
KROPOTKIN. By George Woodcock and Ivan Avakumovic. (London: T. V. 
Boardman and Company. 1950. Pp. 463. 215.) 


Tue first part of this full-length biography of Kropotkin is based largely on 
his Memoirs of a Revolutionist. While it cannot vie with the latter in dramatic 
interest or literary excellence, it is a well-rounded account of Kropotkin’s early 
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Russian years in which his own narrative has been supplemented by other 
biographical material. The authors have been less successful in their attempt to 
relate young Kropotkin’s ideas and activities with the historical background. 
What they have to say about mid-nineteenth century Russia does not go beyond 
outworn clichés, and some of their statements are simply inaccurate. Thus the 
Polish insurrection of 1863 could not have meant “the end of the schemes of 
reforms” (p. 58) as, except for the Emancipation, all the major reforms of 
Alexander JI came after that date. Students of Russian intellectual history will ` 
be startled by the assertion that the study of German philosophy was encouraged 
by Nicholas I and his advisers (pp. r1-12). 

From 1876 on (the year of his escape from Russia), Kropotkin’s life can be 
divided into three periods: a decade of revolutionary activity in the West, a long 
sojourn in England (1886-1917) which the authors describe as the “period of the 
saintly scholar,” and the last four years (1917-21) when Kropotkin lived in 
revolutionary Russia in the unhappy position of a “neglected sage.” In the corre- 
sponding chapters of the book, the reader will find much interesting and valuable 
material on Kropotkin’s part in the international anarchist movement, his attitude 
toward the political developments in Russia, his English contacts, and his journeys 
to North America. The account of Kropotkin’s activities as an “agitator” reads 
like a story of frustration. The authors admit that since about 1890 Kropotkin 
began to “withdraw from the closer work of the movement” becoming more and 
more a “retired theoretician.” “While he continued to believe that anarchism 
was ready for the world, he became less convinced that the world was ready Zor 
anarchism” (p. 244). Paradoxically, the least ready part of the world turned out 
to be Kropotkin’s own native land which happened to be also the country of 
Bakunin and Tolstoy. The authors note the fact that “anarchism has always been 
a relatively small movement in Russia,” but they do not offer any explanation. 
The uneventful nature of Kropotkin’s personal life during this period gives his 
biographers an ample opportunity to discuss at some length his major theoretical 
writings, and this is one of the valuable features of the book. 

While full of admiration for Kropotkin the authors do not hesitate to censure 
him rather severely for those of his views which to them are a deviation from 
orthodox anarchism. They strongly disapprove of his pro-Entente attitude during 
the First World War, and they ascrike it to a “looseness of thought” that “had 
led him to identify peoples with states and think in national terms.” They are 
equally critical of the moral support Kropotkin gave the Russian Provisional 
Government, of his readiness to accept the authority of the Constituent Assembly, 
and of his advocacy of a federal republic for Russia. This criticism, however, 
loses a good deal of strength as their own interpretation of revolutionary events 
is highly unrealistic, and as they fail to formulate clearly a feasible alternative 
policy. 


Harvard University MICHAEL KARPOVICH 
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SOVIET DOCUMENTS ON FOREIGN POLICY. Volume II, 1925-1932. 
Selected and edited by Jane Degras. [Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1952. 
Pp. xxi, 560. $9.00.) 


Tus second volume is a worthy successor to its predecessor, also competently 
edited by Jane Degras and issued by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
Both volumes, to be sure, suffer from the same defects, which are in no sense the 
fault of the editor but are inherent in the plan of the work. Of necessity, they 
represent a selection, not the complete picture. Any attempt at interpretation is 
precluded by the terms of the institute's charter, and strict adherence to chronologi- 
cal sequence, without any index or cross reference, makes particular threads very 
difficult to follow. All the material included has been previously published in 
sources not difficult of access to the student who has command of the Russian 
language. The editor has apparently been at pains to collate variant versions of 
the documents included; thus, the version of Stalin’s speeches given in his collected 
works has been checked against the original versions as they appeared in official 
documents, and discrepancies of any significance have been noted. Yet the thorough- 
going student of Russian foreign policy will scarcely be able to rely on this 
selection, meticulous as the work of the editor has been. 

Any student will need to read the documents here reproduced with the greatest 
care. For example, among the thirty-four items under the year 1925 only three 
give any hint at all of Soviet anxiety lest Locarno undo Rapallo; only in retrospec- 
tive documents of later years is suggested the vital importance Russia attached to 
the German connection. Similarly, although ostensibly this volume covers the 
eight years 1924-1932, only one fifth of the space is devoted to the last three of 
those years; consequently, the changing mood of the Soviet Union does not stand 
out with any clarity; much less is it possible to perceive any suggestion of the 
extent to which the internal strains attendant on the Five Year Plan affected its 
external attitudes, 

On the other hand, the editor is to be congratulated on her success in present- 
ing an account of Russian foreign policy, not perhaps as it actually was but as the 
Soviet authorities currently wished the world and their own subjects to see it, at 
the same time in avoiding an interminable and repetitive series of diplomatic notes 
and propaganda speeches. Repetition, certainly, there is, for Soviet leadership has 
shown remarkable skill in adapting unvarying slogans to a great diversity of 
cases. Constant emphasis on the allegedly ever-mounting danger of war (with 
no apparent suspicion of the quarter from which war was actually to come) and 
of the Soviet’s firm stand for an aggressive peace, on Soviet sympathy for colonial 
and other victims of “Anglo-American imperialism,” and on the building of 
“socialism” in Russia, less for its own sake than to give leverage for world revolu- 
tion, were recurrent themes. No matter what wholly unanticipated turn the actual 
situation, whether in Europe or in the East, might currently be causing in Russian 
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policy, these phrases were somehow woven into every statement. Despite this 
difficulty, the editor, by judicious seleztion, has managed to winnow most of the 
grain from the chaff, particularly for the years 1925-1928, presenting considerable 
official rationalization while still adumbrating changes in the actual line pursued. 


Brooklyn College Jesse D. CLARKSON 


THE PERSIAN CORRIDOR AND AID TO RUSSIA. By T. H. Vail Motter. 
[United States Army in World War Il: The Middle East Theater.] (Wash- 
ington: Department of the Army. 1952. Pp. xvii, 545. $3.50.) 


Ts substantial volume by a competent scholar is well written, solidly docu- 
mented, and buttressed by a useful set of charts, graphs, and maps. It is a credit 
to the Army's historical program. The theme is the magnificent zour de force 
by which the United States Armv transported over 4,000,000 tons of lend-lease 
aid to Russia through the Persian Corridor during World War II. Following 
a brief period in 1941-42 when it served as an auxiliary to Britain in certain 
construction and assembly tasks in Iraq and Iran, the Army took over full 
„responsibility for the transport of lend-lease goods through the Gulf ports to 
delivery points in northern Iran. Utilizing first a Motor Transport Service and 
then, increasingly, the Iranian State Railway, the Corridor at its peak was second 
among the five routes to the USSR, carrying nearly one fourth of the total lend- 
lease tonnage to the Soviet Union, À secondary activity of the United States, 
treated at some length by Dr. Motter, was the sending of two military missions 
to Iran at her request to strengthen rer army and gendarmerie. 

In the development of his subject the author does a splendid job, for the story 
is intrinsically complex. However, the nonmilitary reader will find tedious the 
great attention given to matters of command and operational relationships and 
logistical planning, while recognizing, of course, the value of this record for 
future Army planners. Despite this, Motter’s work taken as a whole underlines 
some very basic and important problems of general interest. Most obvious is the 
vast complexity of the Corridor operation. This was apparent in the constant flux 
of command and operational organization and in the tenuous and uncertain 
relationships existing between the American forces and those of her allies, The 
problems of American co-operation in a distant, disordered, and largely unknown 
land with two allies whose relationsh:ps were clouded by historic antagonism in 
the area were made even more dificult by the overriding urgency of speed. As 
a newcomer with few acknowledged interests in Iran, America’s problem was 
also doubly delicate. To compound the difficulty Persian Corridor activities were 
determined largely by the ebb and flow of battle in distant areas which often 
necessitated swift changes in priorities and methods. Yet in spite of a vast array 
of obstacles the fundamental fact of the war effort in this area was its success, due 
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chiefly, as Motter makes clear, to the genuine enthusiasm of America for its task— 
for Russia even then was a difficult and demanding partner. 

Re-emphasized in this account is the fundamental conflict of Russia and Britain 
in the Middle East. The war underscored the factor that has driven Russia since 
the eighteenth century to feel a special attraction toward the Persian Gulf. But 
equally evident was Britain’s reluctance to relinquish her historic interest in the 
same region. For example, she was quite sensitive to the presence of Russian 
troops in the British zone of southern Iran. On the other hand, Russia was, if 
anything, even more adamant in her refusal to permit British (or American) 
troops in the Soviet sector. 

Perhaps more significant for the future are the caian during the course 
of our operations in the Corridor of a growing American awareness of its own 
interests in the Middle East and a maturing sense of responsibility for the stability 
of Iran. This disturbance of the traditional balance of power was witnessed with 
mixed feelings by all four of the states involved. 


Denison University Morton B. STRATTON 


Y Far Eastern History 


BRITISH TRADE AND THE OPENING OF CHINA, 1800-42. By Michael 
Greenberg, Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [Cambridge 
Studies in Economic History.] (New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1951. Pp. xii, 238. $4.00.) 


In one sense Michael Greenberg’s book will serve as a companion piece to 
Nathan Pelcovits’ Old China Hands and the Foreign Office. While the latter 
chronicles the unsuccessful attempt of British merchants in China to force the 
Foreign Office to adopt a more “forward” policy in the Middle Kingdom during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, Greenberg’s book, in a more limited 
fashion, describes the successful attempt of private British merchants in China 
to enlist the support of the British government in the struggle against the monop- 
oly of the East India Company during the early decades of the same century. 

Greenberg does more, however, than merely describe this struggle. The core 
of his book is a technical analysis of the nature of British trade in China prior to 
the Opium War of 1839-42. But, whereas earlier accounts of British trade with 
China have usually been based upon the records of the British East India Com- 
pany, e.g. H. B. Morse’s Chronicles of the East India Company Trading with 
China, 1635-1834, and thus have described only one facet, and perhaps a mislead- 
ing one, of the China trade, the present author has concerned himself almost 
exclusively with the China trade as reflected in the papers of the largest of the 
private firms at Canton, the Jardine Matheson Company. 
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The first seventy-odd pages of the book are devoted to the general nature of 
the trade and the conditions within which the British merchants at Canton 
operated prior to 1834, the date upon which the East India Company was dis- 
solved, Of particular concern to Mr, Greenberg are: the extent to which private 
British trade had, by the early nineteenth century, become the “keystone” oz the 
entire structure; the increasingly ene-getic efforts of the private merchan:s to 
end the monopoly of the East India Company; the workings of the Cohong system 
at Canton through which the merchants were forced to operate and which G-een- 
berg finds was of such a nature “that business could be dispatched [there] with 
greater ease and facility . . . than anywhere else in the world”; the most out- 
standing weakness in the Cohong system—the susceptibility of the Hong mer- 
chants to frequent bankruptcy; and the fact that by the 1830% the Honorable 
Company was prepared to accept the Canton system while the private merchants 
were calling for its dissolution. 

With the above as background Mr. Greenberg then proceeds to a detailed and 
somewhat technical analysis of the trade itself, its specific constituents, and the 
organization and financing of the operation. Á separate chapter is devoted to 
opium, which, while it was imported into China exclusively by private traders, 
performed a key role in the financing of the company's tea trade. The final two 
chapters are concerned with the dissclution of the East India Company ard its 
consequences, one of which was, of course, the Opium War, 

Mr. Greenberg set himself the task of describing the British trade with China 
prior to 1842 as seen through the eyes of the private traders at Canton. This he 
has done, But this is one side of the story only, as the author recognizes when 
he points out that he has used nothing but European sources. The Chinese side 
has yet to be told, and, until it is, the “opening” of China will never be fully 
understood. 

This reviewer has only minor criticisms: the excessive use cf the jargon of 
the economist; the archaic transliteration of Chinese words (Kiying [sic] for 
Ch’i-ying, Kishan for Ch’i-shan, Kinchae for Ch’in Ch'ai, etc.); a few questionable 
statements of fact (that the Opium War was formally begun in June, 1840, 
p. 206; that Canton surrendered to the British during the war, p. 209; the implica- 
tion that the cession of Hong Kong to Britain stemmed directly from the Elliot- 
Ch’i-shan agreement of January, 1841, p. 213). 


University of Maine Joun J. Nope 


American History 


AMERICA IN CRISIS: FOURTEEN CRUCIAL EPISODES IN AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY. Edited by Daniel Aaron, (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1952. Pp. xiv, 363. $4.00.) 
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Tue fourteen essays in this volume were originally presented by their authors 
as public lectures at Bennington College during the winter of 1950-1951. The 
course, which was directed by Professor Daniel Aaron, was entitled “American 
Response to Crisis.” Of the several lectures only three are directly concerned with 
foreign affairs on the ground that until recently American crises have been pri- 
marily domestic in nature. The term “crisis,” indeed, is used broadly to cover 
crucial events which have influenced not only the political and economic life of 
the nation, but religion, medicine, education, art, and literature. 

Although one might well argue that a number of important crises have been 
overlooked, the selection on the whole seems an excellent one for the purpose of 
the course. The essays themselves are both informative and interpretive with 
marked emphasis on the latter. Of the fourteen “crises” discussed several have 
long been recognized as such by students of American history. These include 
“Insurrection in Massachusetts” (Richard B. Morris), “South Carolina vs, the 
United States” (Louis Hartz), “John Brown’s Private War” (C. Vann Wood- 
ward), “Manifest Destiny and the Philippines” (Richard Hofstadter), and 
“Woodrow Wilson’s Tour” (Dexter Perkins). Somewhat more novel as dis- 
cussions of “crises” are the essays cealing with “Jonathan Edwards and the Great 
Awakening” (Perry Miller), “The Yellow Fever Epidemics, 1793-1905” (Richard 
H. Shryock), “Horace Mann's Crusade” (Howard Mumford Jones), “Upheaval 
at Homestead” (Henry David), and “Rebellion in Art” (Meyer Schapiro). The 
crises of recent years are treated in “When the Banks Closed” (Walton H. 
Hamilton), “The Black Blizzards” (Paul B. Sears), “Black Legions on the 
March” (Morris Janowitz), and “The Nazi-Soviet Pact and the End of a Dream” 
(Norman Holmes Pearson). 

In all the essays the authors have stated clearly the nature of the issues involved 
and have endeavored to bring out, as far as possible, the response of the American 
people to the various crises discussed. This response has been sometimes apathetic 
and sometimes highly emotional, but not infrequently it has been constructive, 
emphasizing the resourcefulness and courage of the people as well as their ability 
to act collectively when the necessity arose. As might be expected our crises have 
brought out the worst and the best in American society. They have produced 
demagogues as well as great leaders and occasional martyrs. They have also given 
us a background of experience which, it was the hope of the course, might help 
the nation to meet the crises sure to come in the future. 

Most of the essays are interesting and stimulating reading. Several, dealing 
with the more recent crises, offer interpretations of events which will undoubtedly 
concern the historian for years to come. Although Professor Aaron in his intro- 
duction partially meets the need, a concluding essay summarizing and analyzing 
the “American Response to Crisis” as described in the essays might have been 


helpful to the reader. 
Dartmouth College W. R. WATERMAN 
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CAVALIER IN THE WILDERNESS: THE STORY OF THE EXPLORER 
AND TRADER, LOUIS JUCHEREAU DE ST, DENIS. By Ross Phares. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 276. $3.50.) 


Tue subject of this volume was Canadian born and bred. In 1700 he azcom- 
panied Bienville and the latter's brothers to Louisiana where for four decades he 
was to help determine the course of French and Spanish frontier relations and 
thereby to affect the future southern border of the United States. At first his 
activities centered about Pensacola and Mobile; then he was stationed on the 
lower Mississippi. During his last years he commanded a garrison at Natchitoches 
on the upper Red River. Operating from these various centers and apparently 
only in a subordinate capacity, he became familiar with the river systems and 
northern coast line of the Gulf of Mexico. Here his talents and personality quickly 
gave him a wide reputation, especially among the Indians. Over them, as fighter 
and diplomat, he maintained his prestige to the end. For this reason both French 
and Spanish officials sought his co-operation, and Jesuit and Franciscan used 
him to further their projects in peace and war, often to the detriment of specific 
national claims. i 

In keeping with the better interpreters of this tangled era of southwestern 
history, Mr. Phares considers intercolonial (i.e., contraband) trade as the chief 
object of St. Denis. He wished to build up the colonial empire of France in 
America but at the same time was not unmindful of his own interests. Frontier 
trade, a romantic marriage, a temporary shift in allegiance were means to this 
double but often conflicting purpose. He helped his Spanish in-laws occupy eastern 
Texas and at the same time furnished the Franciscan missions, therein estab- 
lished, with needéd neophytes—all to the profit of French trading interests. He 
continued nearby on the Red River for his last twenty-five years and did much 
to keep alive the agencies he had initiated for both nations. Incidentally, his course 
greatly affected the diplomacy and warfare of the region during the next century. 

Mr. Phares, as his text and bibliography reveal, has made extensive use of 
his materials, both printed and manuscript; but with limited use of footnotes. 
His familiarity with each section described and his attachment to the entire 
region and its early actors is apparent. He shows a desire to set forth their 
achievements in excellent diction and true perspective. His title and chapter 
headings should attract the general reader; his diction and style, the specialist. 
He has given us a scholarly and fascinating local study of an unusual character, 
set off by appropriate and dignified press work. 


Evanston, Illinois | Isaac Jostin Cox 


EDMUND PENDLETON, 1721-1803: A BIOGRAPHY. In two volumes. By 
David John Mays. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. xi, 385; 
462. $15.00.) 
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Tuis is a definitive biography of an outstanding statesman who figured promi- 
nently in the history of Virginia during the period of her maturity as a colony and 
her infancy as a commonwealth. Edmund Pendleton, one of the most noted 
lawyers of the Old Dominion, made an exceptional record as a lawmaker and a 
judge. His career as a legislator included active membership in the colonial House 
of Burgesses, two of the Virginia revolutionary conventions, the First and Second 
Continental Congresses, the Virginia House of Delegates, and the Virginia con- 
vention of 1788. After the new state government was organized he held the high 
judicial positions of first judge of the high court of chancery and later that of 
presiding judge of the court of appeals, the highest tribunal in the commonwealth. 

Pendleton was of a conservative turn of mind and disliked everything that 
had the semblance of mob violence. Although he took a prominent part in the 
Revolution he was more of a separatist than a revolutionist. He was the author 
of the resolution adopted (May, 1776) by the Virginia convention instructing the 
Virginia delegates to offer a motion in that body declaring the independence of 
the colonies. Despite this advanced stand in favor of separation, he was not 
willing to go along with the left-wing leaders in favor of radical internal changes. 
He opposed Jefferson in the latter's fight for the separation of church and state 
and the abolition of entails and primogeniture. It was his conservatism that led 
him into the most serious mistake of his life—that of taking part in religious 
persecution. He was the presiding justice of the court in Caroline County when 
it sent Baptist ministers to jail on the ground that they were not licensed to 
preach. These decisions may have been in compliance with a narrow technical 
interpretation of the letter of the law, but they were not in accord with a liberal 
view of the spirit of the Toleration Act of 1689. This extreme and unwise con- 
servatism was partially redeemed by his stand as a judge and a legislator on 
some other liberal measures and particularly by the active and efficient support 
that he gave Madison in the convention of 1788 in the fight for ratification by 
Virginia of the new federal Constitution. 

This work is much more than a biography of Pendleton. It is a good political— 
and to some extent economic—history of Virginia during the late colonial and 
early commonwealth periods. In this way there is supplied an excellent frame- 
work into which the events of Pendleton’s career are fitted. The distinctness of 
his portrait is accentuated by this colorful background. Much of this supplemental 
discussion is concerned with the noted statesmen of that day. Nearly all these 
great men are presented to the reader. They do not merely walk across the stage 
but each plays an important part in the stirring drama being enacted in America 
in that heroic age. Not a great deal of this factual material is new to specialists 
in the colonial field, but by being presented in an interesting way it is now made 
available to the general reader. 

The most important original contribution made by the author is in his dis- 
cussion of the “Robinson Affair.” John Robinson, during a long tenure in office 
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as treasurer of the colony, had loaned public funds to a large aumber of planters, 
among them some of the leading men of the colony. As Pendleton was the ad- 
ministrator of the Robinson estate, the author has devoted considerable space— 
two chapters—to a discussion of this topic. He has assembled and organized 
sufficient evidence to settle for all time every question that has ever arisen regard- 
ing this rather unsavory incident. 

These two volumes are the product of an immense amount of careful research 
in primary sources and constitute a work of sound scholarship. The material is 
well organized and clearly and interestingly presented. There are, however, some 
facts included which to this reviewer seem irrelevant to the narrative. In the 
chapters on the Robinson Affair especially, there is an overfullness of detail which 
becomes tedious. The author (as he should be) is an ardent admirer of his sub- 
ject, and, in addition to a slight bias in Pendleton’s favor, one senses a mild hos- 
tility to Patrick Henry. However, these few shortcomings are trivial in comparison 
with the merits of this valuable work. 


West Virginia University O. P. Carrwoop 


VALLEY FORGE: THE MAKING OF AN ARMY. By Alfred Hoyt Ball. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1952. Pp. xii, 259. $3.50.) 


Tue purpose of this excellent book is to elucidate the sequence of military 
events of which Valley Forge was the central phase, from the operations in New 
Jersey in 1777 (the testing of the ore, which seasoned the Americans to the 
fatigues and frustrations of war, the hardest part of soldierirg) to the return to 
White Plains in late July, 1778, when, wrote Washington. both armies were 
brought back to the very point they set out from, “and that waich was the offend- 
ing party in the beginning is now reduced to the spade and pickaxe for defense.” 

At Valley Forge, synonym for misery and indomitable endurance, the Ameri- 
can steel was tempered, particularly ky von Steuben. Conditions there were yet 
one further proof of the strong disposition of the rebels to suffer all things rather 
than submit—ill-sheltered, half-clad, cold, hungry, and neglected by an ignorant, 
incapable, and jealous Congress. As Washington characteristically understated, 
“We are in a dreary kind of place, and uncomfortably provided.” Their con- 
tinuing presence at Valley Forge, as an army in being, nullified British capture 
of the capital and prevented the British from dominating the central states; 
restricted to little more than the ground they stood on, the British found sub- 
sistence a matter of considerable difficulty. 

The low proportion of native-born Americans among the deserters, cited by 
Loyalists as proof that revolution was no longer supported, proved rather that 
most of them were sticking to the cclors. No force of military police, however 
efficient, no courts-martial, could have saved the Army from anarchy and dissolu- 
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tion if this had not been so. In three long months of want, there was no general 
disobedience of orders among the troops in the continental service, excepting the 
refusal of two brigades to march against the enemy unless given supplies for the 
expedition. De Kalb rightly commented that no European army would have 
similarly endured such hardships. American morale was vastly higher than 
British: indeed, the British never solved the problem of how to keep their troops 
fresh and interested during long periods of inactivity. The series of reverses they 
suffered became too much for an impaired morale to sustain. 

The Americans had both conviction and purpose—the making of an army: 
their morale benefited from strict discipline intelligently administered. Already 
veterans, they needed professional training, a herculean task. A uniform system 
of drill and maneuver had to be imposed upon a collection of regiments trained 
by a miscellany of methods; steadiness, exactness, accountability had all to be 
instilled. Valley Forge was the making of an army from a half-starved mob of 
ragged men: the proof of the farge was Monmouth Court House, where troops 
unsettled by one man’s incapacity (Charles Lee) turned from disorder and retreat 
to disciplined resistance and moral victory. 

Although Washington afterwards said that Howe would have won the war 
had he attacked Valley Forge, Mr. Bill quotes ample evidence to prove the con- 
trary; indeed, he is constantly aware of the difficulties which restrained Howe in 
these months—inclement weather (and its effect on ammunition, communications, 
and intricate country), supply problems, and rebel activity (it took 3,000 men to 
protect wagon trains between Chester and Philadelphia, a distance of fifteen 
miles). Much light is thrown on Washington in the most testing months of his 
command: as Boudinot wrote in April, 1778, “Worthy man, he has both heart 
and hands full.” 

The value of the book would have been further heightened had Mr. Bill cited 
his evidence. There are no footnotes nor lists of sources chapter by chapter, but 
merely an extensive general bibliography. 


University of Manchester Eric Rosson 


HENRY HAMILTON AND GEORGE ROGERS CLARK IN THE AMER- 
ICAN REVOLUTION, WITH THE UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF 
LIEUT. GOV. HENRY HAMILTON. Edited by John D. Barnhart. (Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.: R. E. Banta. 1951. Pp. 244. $5.00.) 


Tus attractive volume deals with one of the most dramatic and perennially 
interesting events of the American Revolution. Readers have come to expect 
scholarly excellence from the pen of Professor Barnhart. His preface indicates the 
thoroughness of his search for relevant manuscripts in widely scattered deposi- 
tories. His introduction, giving a biographical sketch of Hamilton and an account 
of his service in the Detroit-Vincennes area in particular, is almost a monograph 
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in itself, Scholars will welcome tne excellent bibliographical essay at the end of 
the volume. 

Heretofore the main British source that the historian has kad for the story of 
the American Revolution in the Detroit-Vincennes area has been Hamilton's 
report to his superior, General Sir Frederick Haldimand. His journal, however, is 
much more detailed and, having been written day by day, is more accurate and 
revealing and much less of an apdogia. 

Hamilton's account of the capture of Vincennes by George Rogers Clark is a 
valuable counterpoise to Clark’s own story. The latter part of the journal, dealing 
with the 1,200-mile march of Hamilton and fellow prisoners from Vincennes to 
Williamsburg, Virginia, gives a geod picture of the rawness of life on the western 
frontier, and the sufferings of its men and women. And yet, these people, who 
had borne the brunt of the savage attacks by the Indians and British, often treated 
Hamilton and his fellow prisorers on their journey to Williamsburg more 
humanely than did Governor Thomas Jefferson and his associates who lived in 
comfort and safety in the east. For example, Colonel Ingles and his wife and 
daughter kindly and hospitably received Hamilton and his party, though Mrs, 
Ingles herself had once been carried av/ay as a prisoner by the Shawnee Indians. 
She miraculously escaped and, amid unspeakable hardships, traveled upwards of 
two hundred miles through the wilderness and found her way back home. But, 
observed Hamilton, “terror and distress had left so deep an impressicn on her mind 
that she appeard [sic] absorbed ia a deep melancholy, and left the management 
of household concerns, € the reception of Strangers to her lovely daughter.” The 
latter “sat at the head of the tale, and did the honors with such an easy and 
gracefull simplicity as quite charmed us.” In spite of the fact that Hamilton had 
ordered many forays to attack the Kentucky settlements, he and his fellow prison- 
ers suffered no harm on the journey, though they were viewed at times with 
horror. On their arrival in the eas:, however, Governor Thomas Jefferson ordered 
Hamilton and Captain William La Mothe to be put in irons. These were not 
removed until Washington interceded. 

After a careful weighing of the historical literature dealing with these thrilling 
events in the light of this new major source, Professor Barnhart in his introduc- 
tion concludes that no major revis.ons need be made. Here and there, this Journal 
does supply some new, colorful details. Clark seems to lose and Hamilton gain, 
but only in a minor degree, Hamilton’s Journal presents Clark as having a trace 
of vindictiveness and cruelty in Fis character, while Hamilton is presented as a 
cultured gentleman, but one who lost little sleep over sending out Indians to at- 
tack frontier settlers. Since this was his superior’s decision, like a good soldier, 
Hamilton obeyed orders. The factors which resulted in the decisive British defeat 
and Clark’s memorable victory a-e excellently stated and discussed. This is fol- 
lowed by a carefully reasoned judgment on the oft-debated question of the 
ultimate significance of the campaigns of Clark. 
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To supplement the brief account of Hamilton’s early life in the introduction, 
the reader will wish for a similar page at its end sketching his life after he left 
America. The inclusion of one or two maps would have been welcomed, as would 
have been placing the footnotes at the bottom of the page instead of at the end 
of the text, and also a change in line lengths in the index for ease in reading. 


Ohio University A. T. VoLWILER 


CORRESPONDENCE OF GOVERNOR SAMUEL WARD, MAY 1775- 
MARCH 1776, Edited by Bernhard Knollenberg. With a Genealogy of the 
Ward Family, compiled by Clifford P. Monahon. (Providence: Rhode Island 
Historical Society. 1952. Pp. ix, 254. $7.50.) 


Durine the period covered by Mr. Knollenberg’s present volume, May 26, 
1775, to March 27, 1776, Samuel Ward was a delegate of Rhode Island to the 
Continental Congress. In E. C. Burnett’s Letters are six letters (or parts thereof) 
from Ward that were written at this time. Mr. Knollenberg presents fifty-one 
that Burnett missed or excluded, adding thereby about seventy-five pages to the 
Burnett collection. Moreover, Burnett omitted about three fourths of the material 
in the six letters he included, whereas Mr. Knollenberg gives them in full. His 
work is a highly valuable addition to the literature of the Second Congress and 
of the Revolution as a whole. 

Rhode Island was the first colony to authorize the death penalty for offenses 
against the American cause. It was the scene of General Lee's initial experiment 
with the loyalty oath; its officials helped to originate the negotiations leading to- 
ward diplomatic relations with France; its assembly first renounced allegiance to 
George III. It is a wonder that so small a colony produced so many notable men: 
Stephen Hopkins, Governor Nicholas Cooke, General Nathanael Greene, John 
Brown, and Ward himself. The subject matter of Mr. Knollenberg’s volume is 
therezore both interesting and significant. 

The inclusion of many letters addressed to Ward and many written by his 
nearest relatives gives a composite view of many sides of the Revolution. The 
correspondents include Franklin, Washington, Charles Lee, John Adams, Gover- 
nor Cooke, and Nathanael Greene; the principal scenes are Philadelphia, the 
Army headquarters at Cambridge, Quebec, Providence, and the Ward farm near 
Westerly. The letters contain a wealth of information concerning Rhode Island 
politics, the proceedings of Congress, and Army affairs, especially as regards the 
need and quest for arms and powder. General Greene, already a disciple of 
Washington, wrote the first strong plea for independence (October 23, 1775). He 
also urged that the Army be used in such a way as to strengthen the American 
cause, politically. New light appears on the origins of General Lee’s expedition 
to the South. The letters portray the distresses and adjustments that were oc- 
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casioned by the confusion and dislocations of the first year of the war. They 
reveal how a public figure managed to keep his private business affairs intact, 
and they show how new burdens unleashed new energies and forced the younger 
members of a family to assume responsibilities formerly borne by their elders. 
Ward appears as an intensely religious and patriotic man who gave his life for 
the American cause, His letters are unaffected, straightforward, informative, 
pointed, realistic, and readable. They reveal him as a practical, steadfast, hard- 
working, sensible man whose sanguine nature occasionally led him to indulge 
in undue optimism—‘“one of the most able, consistent and determined defenders 
of American liberty.” 

Mr. Knollenberg has supplied a factual, introductory sketch of Ward’s 
career to 1775. Apart from their value to scholars, the letters are so interesting, 
so skillfully arranged, and so amply clarified with editorial notes that they tell 
a story that ought to be enjoyable to ley readers. Few historians strive more dili- 
gently for objectivity than Mr. Knollenberg. It is the material that sounds the 
patriotic notes and gives the pro-American views that are wo:thy of Bancroft. 


Cornell University Curtis P. NETTELS 


THE PURITAN HERITAGE. By George M. Stephenson, Professor of History, 
University of Minnesota. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. 282. 


$3.50.) 


Despite the title, this is mot another book about the Puritans but contains a 
much broader and critical inquiry into the diffusion of a demccratic form of 
Protestantism over the United States up to 1850. Thus, Dr. Stephenson, after a 
preliminary historical survey of European and American backgrcunds, devotes 
his attention particularly to such agencies as the revivalist movements, the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, the American Tract Society, the American Sun- 
day School Union, the American Bible Society, and the Sabbatarian and tem- 
perance movements. Of necessity, the restricted size of the book scarcely permits 
adequate space for so many important topics, but the discussion is clear and 
interesting and the thesis can be stated in a few words. The volume is obviously 
intended for the nonspecialist, as far as the facts are concerned, and offers syn- 
thesis and exposition rather than novelty. 

Dr. Stephenson considers the Puritan heritage as the hard core of militant 
American Protestantism of the democratic variety. Essentially, he stresses the 
historic ideal of the “priesthood of all believers,” which strioped Puritanism of 
its theocratic trappings and gave the layman rather than the cleric a full partner- 
ship in the religious spirit. This anticlerical view is emphatically expressed at 
the outset: “It was to emancipate man from religion trammelled by ceremonies, 
formulas, and idols, administered by priests entangled in the meshes of legalism, 
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that Jesus Christ walked among men and made the sacrifice on the Cross.” 
Elsewhere, he remarks, “In all generations theology has been used as an instru- 
ment for dispensing with religion. In America, pietism and democracy went 
hand in hand.” Here is his essential thesis. 

In demonstrating this idea, the author is led to defend movements that are 
hard to reconcile with modern ideas of democracy. Much of the revivalist and 
temperance movements that he describes have served anti-intellectualism and 
economic Bourbonism in recent times. Too many of the seekers after primitive 
Christianity free of “men's inventions” looked upon the universities as “stews of 
Anti-Christ” perilous to salvation. Puritan intellectualism suffered a major 
blow from the Great Awakening, even if the latter did produce its quota of 
seminaries and schools. The pathological extremes taken by the Great Awaken- 
ing and its later successors left little room for a gospel of good works or a 
rational democracy. Billy Sunday and Billy Graham are the latter-day monu- 
ments to this trend—and they owe very little to the philosophy of Jonathan 
Edwards, except for the idea of simplifying the course of universal salvation. 

Still, Dr. Stephenson, whose liberalism is unquestioned, offers a persuasive 
defense of his thesis. He shows the growth of an interdenominational and less 
doctrinaire spirit through such major experiments as the American Bible Society 
and the American Sunday School Union. He traces very interestingly the break- 
down of Connecticut’s Established Church, marked by the rise of the individual’s 
privilege to “sign off” (a phrase of the times) from the official church to one of 
his choice. He believes that temperance reforms were “among others which 
caused pietists and puritans in many lands to cast longing glances towards the 
New World and its free and humanitarian institutions.” Unfortunately, there 
is too little use of sociological, economic, and cultural factors (except for im- 
migration in which the author is very adept) to explain the course of American 
Protestantism such as urban secularizing influences, the Enlightenment, Roman- 
ticism, and the Industrial Revolution. But within the limits that Dr. Stephenson 
has prescribed for himself, he has written a provocative book that will interest 
all those who have tried to build a synthesis in the field of American religious 
history. 


Western Reserve University Harvey Wisx 


/THE NEGRO FREEDMAN: THE LIFE CONDITIONS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN NEGRO IN THE EARLY YEARS AFTER EMANCIPATION, By 
Henderson H. Donald. (New York: Henry Schuman. 1952. Pp. 270. $4.00.) 


Here is a book the like of which will probably not be written again. It is a 
book by a Negro author which freely proclaims that the Negro was not without 
faults during a crucial period of the race’s history. Already Mr. Donald’s study 
has been roundly condemned by both Negro and white reviewers. The condi- 
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tions of Americen life impose upon the Negro author an unintelligent censar- 
ship. He can say nothing critical of his race except as a preface to a prescription 
for social advance. 

Unfortunately Mr. Donald's book is so gloomily anti-Negro that much which 
has been said against it is justified. The author asserts that the Negro freedmen 
used the torch, tne razor, and the poisoned cup; that they lacked thrift, chastity, 
and sympathy fcr members of their race in distress; that they had a passion for 
lying, stealing, end foolish speech; and that their preachers were possessed of 
“foolish fancies, false doctrines, and worse than false morality.” Such a charac- 
terization is too unflattering to be believed by the most conservative Bourbon or 
by the most aggressive Dixiecrat. All Southerners, black or white, conservative, 
reactionary, or liberal, unite in believing that the Negro possesses many virtues. 
This is affirmed if for no other reason than to justify the beneficent influence of 
slavery. | 

Mr. Donald calls his book a “factual analysis.” But it is neither factual nor 
analytical. It is the digest of the opinions of a limited number of Southern his- 
torians and the snap judgments of American and English journalists looking for 
the unusual and prone to give fanciful opinions of customs and habits of people 
who do not act in the English or Northern way. 

This evidence is inadequate but it could be the basis of a competent ap- 
praisal of the life of the freedmen if used with discrimination. Mr. Donald does 
not do this. Sometimes he evades this obligation by using such phrases as “It 
seems,” “It was reported,” and “It is said.” At other times he allows his in- 
formants to leac him around by the nose. This results in contradictions, patron- 
izing judgments, and erroneous generalizations. The author’s authorities lead 
him to write on the same page that the Negro troops were “commonly arrogant” 
and that their conduct was “exceedingly good.” Negro folkways, especially those 
concerned with religion, are treated with the intolerance of a rationalist. The 
easy manner in which Mr. Donald eccepts the African origin of certain Negro 
customs suggests that he is not acquainted with the controversial literature on 
that subject. It is hard to believe, as is asserted on pages 57, 62, and 111 of this 
book, that any considerable body of Negroes repudiated the Bible as a pro- 
slavery document, that Negroes argued in favor of plural marriages, and that 
they protested against marriage as ar institution and against sermons disapprov- 
ing of lying and stealing. In the South evil practices are not rationalized. 

The Negro Freedmen is not without merit. It shows that at least one Negro 
_ scholar can be critical of his race. It is arresting and interesting. It tackles every 

aspect of Negro life. Mr. Donald has erected a framework which can be filled 
in with a satisfying history of the Negro society which emerged out of slavery. 
This can be done if the author develops a kindlier spirit toward his race, broadens 
his research findings, and appraises them adequately. 


Longwood Coliege Francis B. SIMKINS 
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YALE: COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 1871-1937. By George Wilson Pier- 
son. Volume I, YALE COLLEGE: AN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY, 1871- 
1921. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1952. Pp. xv, 773. $6.00.) 


My father, Yale College, 1865, and later on the staff for three years, always 
spoke of Woolsey as a great Yale president, much as 1, Harvard, 1899, have 
always spoken of Eliot as a great Harvard president. It was in Woolsey’s ad- 
ministration that the Sheffield Scientific School was started, the doctor of phi- 
losophy degree was first given, and Yale emerged as the leader among Ameri- 
can Universities with such a staff and such momentum that its leadership was 
bound to last through at least the first part of the period covered by Pierson. 
Harvard was in the doldrums, apparently unstimulated by Yale, and only to 
get under way when Johns Hopkins and Gilman came on the scene. 

This history of Yale College, 1871-1921, lays little stress on that period of 
Yale leadership. Indeed, of the 545 pages of main text before the 200 pages 
of tables, references, etc., only the first 106, or less than 20 per cent, are given to 
the twenty-eight years which constitute 56 per cent of the fifty-year period 
ostensibly covered, and the very first chapter of the book is entitled “Yale Col- 
lege in the Nineties.” This may be good historical perspective in a book dealing 
primarily with Yale College, for the College may have been just marking time 
during most of the years 1871-1899; the leadership may have been elsewhere in 
the university-—perhaps in the Sheffield Scientific School or in the work 
of scholars who were not primarily interested in the College even if they were 
attached to the academical faculty. Whatever may be the reason, it is fair to 
say that Pierson’s Yale College . . .1871-1921, is in reality a history of the Hadley 
administration with no more coverage of the years 1871-1899 than would be 
advisable background therefor. 

As I was a member of the Yale College faculty and a proctor on the campus 
for several of the early years under Hadley, 1 can testify from personal experi- 
ence that Pierson's description of conditions and attitudes in those days is sound, 
though it would never have occurred to me then or now to characterize the 
period as “The Age of Barons,” for 1 am not enough of a historian or of a jour- 
nalist (whichever it be) to think in such terms. But as to the next chapter en- 
titled “Tyrannosaurus Superbus” in reference to F. S. Jones, dean of Yale College, 
who is not listed in the table of losses, new appointments, and promotions 
(Table P, p. 724) of permanent officers of the College, I can testify little from 
personal observation, as I had left Yale by the time he arrived. 

It will not, however, be out of keeping with Pierson’s light, chatty, even gos- 
sipy, treatment to tell the one story of personal contact with Jones I can offer. I 
happened to be sitting next to him at an institutional luncheon at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and asked how things were going in Yale College, 
to which he replied in this vein: “You behold in me an old man broken in 
spirit. I was persuaded to give up my work in Minnesota to come back to my 
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Alma Mater for service to her. I could get things done in the West, could try 
educational experiments, but not at Yale. One suggestion after another was 
turned down until finally one day I pushed my chair back from the head of the 
table at which I was presiding and said to the faculty: You know what you 
remind me of?—a sign I saw on a hot day in the West when I went into a saloon 
for a glass of beer. It said in red letters over the bar Don’: start nothing here. 
I didn’t, and J am not going to try to start anything more in Yale College.’ And, 


‘Mr. Wilson, I kept my word, but I often wonder why I let myself be persuaded 


to leave my post in the West.” 

He certainly looked the part, a ota man, old before his time, less 
like Tyrannosaurus Superbus than some bedraggled fossil. My luncheon was 
spoiled. 

Yale College graduates should like this history. As for the now aging grad- 
uates of the old “Sheff,” before the reorganization with which the Hadley 
regime and this book end, let them beware—they might get so angry about the 
old row and the rather obvious partiality of the author to the side of the 
triumphant College that they would “bust a bloodvessel.” 


Boston, Massachusetts Epwin B. WILSON 
| i 
A SCHOLAR IN ACTION: EDWIN F. GAY. By Herbert Heaton. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. vi, 260. $4.25.) 


WESLEY CLAIR MITCHELL, THE ECONOMIC SCIENTIST. Edited by 
Arthur F. Burns. [Publications of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
No. 53.] (New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1952. Pp. 
viii, 387. $4.00.) 

THe many scholars and public men who have known and worked with Pro- 
fessors Gay and Mitchell will appreciate, as does the writer, the early appear- 
ance of adequate appraisals of both. Both Gay and Mitchell Fave left behind 
them institutions largely their creations in organization and purpose. In the 
case of Gay, it is the Graduate Schcol of Business Administration at Harvard, 
and in the case of Mitchell, the National Bureau of Economic Ressarch, an in- 
dependent institution which he brought to reality and directed. Both put their 
scholarship at the nation's service and in both that service had influence in 
other ways. Gay tried journalism with the New York Post and played an impor- 
tant part in founding the Council on Foreign Relations and its incomparable 
organ, Foreign Affairs. Mitchell went back to academic work convinced that 
economics must contribute something constructive to the study of the business 
cycle. He was the head of the group and compiled and brought out at Presi- 
dent Hoover’s request two enlightened volumes on Recent Social Trends. Mr. 
Hoover wrote the briefest possible introduction in an unhappy vein. But the 
commission had its say unhampéred. 
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Despite these parallels the two men were widely different in training, back- 
ground, and the self-direction of their careers. The memorial volumes are equally 
variant in the treatment of their subjects. Professor Heaton has given a smooth, 
integrated account of Gay that brings the man to life in all his weakness and 
strength. With better than ordinary economic resources, Edwin Gay followed 
his undergraduate days at Michigan with twelve years of almost uninterrupted 
study in Europe, chiefly in Germany with periods in Switzerland, Italy, and the 
British Museum. He had many ideas about a field of specialization but each led 
him on and on and back and back in the search for the ultimate foundations. 
He brought his bride to Europe and stayed on thinking at first to make her his 
collaborator in his unending studies. Finally under Schmoller he turned to Eng- 
lish medieval economic history and took his degree at Berlin in 1902. I was in 
Berlin that summer and German students were still talking of the brilliant ex- 
amination of this American. There was probably no one of his examiners that 
had such a range of information as the candidate. Back in America with income 
consumed and capital eaten into, he took a minor appointment at Harvard and 
was on his way. But where? Scholarship with a superb equipment, or adminis- 
tration for which personality and incisive judgment made him always available. 
You know the result without being told. The great work was not written despite 
the pressure and strategems of friends and all the good resolves of Gay him- 
self. But you do see in this sympathetic and understanding biography that others, 
students and colleagues, were being trained and their standards elevated. There 
is no imposing bibliography, only a few essays and addresses, but somehow 
Edwin Gay lifted economic history to a firmer place as a subject for research and 
for college teaching. On such intangibles rests his claim to the scholar's im- 
mortality. 


Wesley Mitchell made his way largely by his own efforts through the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Two such widely different men as J. Laurence Laughlin and 
Thorstein Veblen interested him in economics. His own independent mind was a 
greater factor. In his senior year the Journal of Political Economy published his 
essay on “The Quantity Theory of the Value of Money.” Other essays followed 
and then the volume, still standard, on The History of the Greenbacks. Price 
indexes engaged his attention. Gold, Prices, and Wages and a stream of studies 
written in California and in Columbia showed his prodigious industry and his 
steady devotion to facts and statistics as bases for any economic theory and as 
possible material for giving economics a predictive role in recurring economic 
crises. All this was subsumed under his mastering interest in the business cycle. 
And the National Bureau of Economic Research under his direction has de- 
voted much of its time, staff, and resources to volumes on the subject. As a pro- 
fessor, Mitchell was a good teacher whose researches fed new material into his 
classes and seminars, to which came students from all over the world. All his 
work and thinking was enriched by his wide-ranging interests in all fields. 
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Despite the intensity of his self-directed life, he was anything but a narrow spe- 
cialist. He was one of the founders of the New School for Social Research and 
on its staff for three years. To him as acknowledged leader went the first Francis 
Walker gold medal given by the American Economic Association. He was one 
of the two social scientists ever to be president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. | 

The volume on Mitchell is a collection of essays and addresses by friends 
and colleagues edited by his brilliant disciple and successor as director of the 
Bureau. It could be cut in half for in each tribute there is needless repetition of 
the major facts of Mitchell's life and work. The essay by the editor, Arthur F. 
Burns, and the personal sketch by Mrs, Mitchell would be enough, but working 
through the others does deepen and broaden comprehension of the man. There 
is a forty-two-page bibliography of his writings and of writings abaut his writings. 

Edwin F. Gay and Wesley Clair Mitchell as great American scholars and as 
men of integrity, loyalty, and lovable character merit the tribute of these volumes. 


Washington, D. C. Guy STANTON Fcro 


THE PHILIPPINES AND THE UNITED STATES. By Garel À. Grunder 
and William E. Livezey. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1951. Pp. 
Xi, 315. $4.00.) 


THE authors of The Philippines and the United States, in the preface (p. vit), 
state its scope accurately. It is 


a study in the origin and evolution of United States policy toward the Islands... . 
It is not an account of our policy in operation nor a history cf the Philippines; it 
refers to our administration of the Islands and their national development only 
when these factors affected American policy. The activities of the executive 
branch of the government, as indicated through public and private communica- 
tions and the acceptance or rejection of these suggestions by the legislature have 
been discussed with reasonable fullness. 


Hewing strictly to this line, the authors, consequently, give only a limited basis 
for an appraisal of the United States as a colonial power since the soundness of 
policy can be measured only in action where it is designed to take effect. The 
authors do, however, give a carefully documented account of the American 
pressures operative on and through Congress and the executive which estab- 
lished the lines of American policy toward the Philippines. In so doing they docu- 
ment more fully, as a result of thorough examination of the relevant United 
States government publications, especially House and Senate documents, the 
already established view of the motivation of American policy from 1898 to the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. 

An exception to the comment above on the exclusion of consideration of 
policy in action in the Philippines should be noted here. In the chapters titled 
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“Tariff and Shipping Policy” (v1), “Friars and Friar Lands” (vir) and “The 
Regime of Leonard Wood” (x), where the treatment is analytical as well as 
chroñological and expository, the authors at least lay the groundwork for an 
understanding of the effects of economic policy in action in the Islands. 

With their primary focus on domestic influences on American policy through 
the Congress, it is understandable that the authors give only limited considera- 
tion to the Far Eastern situation and general international factors as they shaped 
the views of the executive on Philippine policy, especially in the 1930’s. There is, 
in fact, this samte failure adequately to put the problem in its international setting 
in the last chapters (XIV, xv, xvi) covering the “Philippines and World War 11,” 
“Reconstruction and Independence,” and “The Philippines at Mid-Century.” The 
change in circumstances, however, causes the authors to turn their attention more 
specifically to conditions in the Philippines, without any failure to follow ade- 
quately, and critically, the evolution of American policy. Here they perceive as a 
principal problem of immediate postwar policy in the Philippines that of treat- 
ment of those who had collaborated with Japan, placing a large measure of re- 
sponsibility on General MacArthur and the United States for failure to solve 
the problem. They do not, however, indicate the relationship of the Huks to that 
issue nor do they give enough background in their treatment of it (pp. 278-79) 
to enable the reader to appraise the Huk movement. These questions of internal 
politics, however, are outside the defined scope of the book, which explains their 
secondary treatment. Within the limits set for themselves, the authors have 
done a good job in tracing the evolution of American policy toward the 
Philippines, 


University of Cincinnati Harozp M. VINACKE 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF SENATOR VANDENBERG. Edited by Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, Jr. With the Collaboration of Joe Alex Morris. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1952. Pp. xxii, 599. $5.00.) 


Tuts absorbing book is rightly presented as a ten-year (1941-51) narrative of 
a man—and to some extent of a large portion of the American people—in search 
of a common interest in collective peace and the adjustment of the United States 
to mounting international responsibilities. The volume will have a lasting place, 
like Senator Vandenberg himself, when the historians put together the pieces. 
The niceties of scholarship require the reviewer to admit to a bias of admiration 
gained by two years of staff work with the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1947-49, which appears fully justified by the present sketch. 

This work can be viewed as satisfactory political biography or as the partial 
intellectual autobiography of a man who sharpened his own thought by thought- 
ful correspondence and who developed some of the arts of senatorial statesman- 
ship by listening patiently and fairly to testimony. 
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It is hard to tell how much Vandenberg knew about any one foreign coun- 
try. He sometimes spoke of the neec for more specialization in foreign affairs 
in both the Senate and the House. And it is hard to judge from this narrative 
how highly he will be rated as a negotiator in diplomatic trials. But the former 
newsman's comments on such negotiations warrant further study and reflect an 
increasing understanding of the diplomatic role, although never an easy ac- 
ceptance of what he called “the crisis method.” But he often applied a remark- 
able, farsighted political wisdom, a sense of the possible, to intricate and critical 
foreign policy legislation. There is little doubt that he will be considered high 
among the “legislative engineers” of the Senate. 

Vandenberg had planned to write a book to strengthen nonpartisanshio in 
foreign policy which he dated as beginning, for practical purposes, in the cam- 
paign of 1944. In January, 1950, he wrote a constituent: “To me, ‘bipartisan 
foreign policy’ means a mutual effort, under our indispensable two-Party system, 
to unite our official voice at the water's edge so that Ámerica speaks with maxi- 
mum authority against those who would divide and conquer us and the free 
world. It does not involve the remotest surrender of free debate in determining 
our position” (p. 552). His son and editor states: “It was his dedication to bi- 
partisanship that dominated the last years of his life and brought into sharp 
focus a generally unrecognized spiritual side of his nature” (p. xix). If so, it 
probably was because it was not an easy matter for him. 

Chapter 21, “The Vandenberg Resolution: “Within the Charter Sut Outside 
the Veto,’” is a good example of his development of an idea when he was, in 
1948, at the “apex of his power” as Republican foreign policy spokesman, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and president pro tem of the 
Senate. He felt Senate Resolution 239 to be “a new formula under whick the 
United Nations Charter can be made to work without Charter amendments 
which manifestly are unattainable uader existing UN circumstances and mem- 
bership” (p. 419). One might recall at this point, Vandenberg’s comments five 
years before on the Mackinac Charter: “the indispensable doctrine that Ameri- 
cans can be faithful to the primary institutions and interests of our own United 
States and still be equally loyal to the essential post-war international coopera- 
tions ...” (p. 59). 

Chapter 6, regarding the early stages of the Charter, and chapter 27, “China: 
“The Conundrum of the Ages, ” will interest many readers. In September, 1944, 
when commenting on the prevention of war, he said, “It requires, above all 
else, world education . . . because our peace engagements, in the final analysis, 
will be no stronger than the consciences of the peoples of the earth .. .” (p. 120). 
This was one aspect of the problem which, however, so far as this reviewer can 
recall, Vandenberg did not develop at length. 


Washington, D. C. Ricerarn H. HENDEL 
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THE TRANSPORTATION CORPS: RESPONSIBILITIES, ORGANIZA- 
TION, AND OPERATIONS. By Chester Wardlow. [United States Army 
in World War II: The Technical Services.] (Washington: Department of 
the Army. 1951. Pp. xvii, 454. $3.25.) 


CuHEsTER WarpLow’s volume on the Transportation Corps is the first of 
three volumes on this branch of the Army Service Forces in World War H. It 
also is the first volume to appear in the subseries, “The Technical Services,” 
which is part of the great series, “The United States Army in World War II,” 
under the general editorship of Kent Roberts Greenfield. Wardlow presents an 
excellent account of the activities of the Transportation Corps in the United 
States, and of the general problems of staff relationships as to transportation 
problems, 

From this volume it is quite clear why the Transportation Corps has neces- 
sarily continued as a branch of the military establishment in the postwar period. 
At the time of outbreak of war in 1941, there was a division of responsibility for 
army transport functions. With the reorganization of the War Department on 
March 9, 1942, the Transportation Corps was created under the Army Service 
Forces. From then until the end of the war, this agency controlled army troop 
and supply movements within the United States. It provided trained transporta- 
tion officers for the various army posts and stations and commanded the great 
army ports of embarkation. In the army ports of embarkation alone there were 
171,000 employees, military and civilian. Through these ports the army sent to 
overseas theaters over 7,293,000 men, and over 126,787,000 measurement tons of 
cargo. These shipments are exclusive of other shipments through the navy, 
through airports of embarkation, and through commercial facilities. 

In addition to these topics, the author also points out that transportation per- 
sonnel had to be trained and units of the corps supplied for overseas theaters. 
Interestingly this included a number of maritime personnel for the army’s small 
boats, for hospital ships, etc. Throughout the book there is excellent treatment 
of many of the phases of the American system of divided authority for over-all 
transportation matters, The War Shipping Administration had general respon- 
sibility to meet our shipping and ship-building requirements. Also, while this 
agency allocated vessels for army transport requirements, the navy maintained a 
separate system of supply and a separate fleet of transport vessels to supply men 
and cargo to its bases abroad. Within the United States, general supervision of 
the railroads was under the Office of Defense Transportation, an independent 
civilian establishment. Finally the air forces maintained control over air ship- 
ments, air transport, and air ports of embarkation. Attempts at co-ordination 
between army and navy were made through a section of the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board, and other co-ordination activities under the Joint and Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff are considered. For the student of administration the British 
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Ministry of War Transport seems to offer a better integrated system at the 
national level, as Wardlow suggests at one point. 

This volume is ably written and well organized. The historian saould note, 
as the author points out, that wartime statistics have been used. Statistical vol- 
umes yet to be published in the general series may provide some few corrections. 
It is likewise of significance that despite the fact that the army wanted inte- 
grated control over transportation in some agency, Wardlow finds no confirma- 
tion in the records he has examined to substantiate the statement that such con- 
trol was desired by the army for its own agencies, which evidence conflicts with 
an unsupported statement made in a report by the Bureau of the Budget in 1946. 


University of Florida MANNING J. DAUER 


SOLDIERS, INDIANS, AND SILVER: THE NORTHWARD ADVANCE 
OF NEW SPAIN, 1550-1600. By Philip Wayne Powell. (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 317. $4.50.) 


Ir has been well said that Cortés’ capture of Tenochtitlán in 1521 did not 
end the Spanish conquest of Mexico but merely began it. The northward ad- 
vance from the land of the relatively civilized, sedentary Aztecs into the terri- 
tory of the wild, nomadic Chichimecas, and even beyond, was to prove far more 
difficult, costly, and time-consuming. This book is the story of the first, and 
most important, part of that epic advance. 

Coronado's failure to find wealth and the almost successful Mixtón uprising 
slowed the advance temporarily, but the discovery of tremendous silver deposits 
in Zacatecas in 1546 again lured the Spaniard into the kostile and unkrown 
land. Zacatecas boomed but it was far from its sources of supply. The region 
and, more especially, its supply lines were vulnerable. The Indians fell upon 
them and “ ... the warfare of this northern brave was so effective and so 
devastating that it forced Spanish military, political and religious policy makers 
to take frequent pause and ponder many new problems of war and peace that 
had not been known to the conquerors of an earlier day” (p. 2). 

Professor Powell divides his account of the fifty-year period into four gen- 
eral periods, The titles accurately suggest the course of developments. The “Seeds 
of War” were planted in the first years of the Zacatecas strike. All that mattered 
seemed to be to get the silver out of the ground and moving toward Mexico City. 
The Indian annoyance was not recognized for the full-scale problem it was until 
too late; then it was the whole “Frontier in Flames.” 

The reaction was one that might have been expected. Fully aroused and 
ready to take what seemed to be the necessary measures the Spaniard, from vice- 
roy to frontier captain, set himself to putting forth the time, lives, and money 
necessary to subdue and punish the Indian. It was to be war by fire and sword, 
“Guerra a fuego y a sangre.” 
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But almost from the start there were a few who claimed that this would not 
bring ultimate peace. 'They foresaw that the semi-nomadic Indian roaming his 
wild homeland would be almost impossible to crush and that active soldiering 
among friendly frontier tribes was likely to create more problems than it would 
solve, They were correct. Ultimately a policy of “Pacification” was formulated 
and proved to be the answer, not only for the Chichimecas but also on the ad- 
vance into New Mexico and California. 

This is an important book, albeit one for specialists. It is an excellent account 
of a period of Spanish colonial history that is not as well known but possibly 
is more significant than the dramatic days of Cortés and Pizarro. The day-to- 
day process of colonizing, advancing civilization, of facing new problems and 
learning how to solve them was not glamorous but it was necessary. 

Likewise the work of gathering together all the bits of evidence to present 
the story must have been a plodding business. But Professor Powell's scholar- 
ship has been thorough and the sum total of a mass of minutiae is a useful and 
revealing story. This is apparent in the writing. When Professor Powell is work- 
ing closely from the documents he trudges forward with the pack trains, when 
he summarizes he soars with the eagles and the drama of the whole picture is 
revealed. 


Temple University CLEMENT G. MOTTEN 


ITURBIDE OF MEXICO. By William Spence Robertson, Professor of History, 
Emeritus, University of Illinois. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1952. Pp. 
ix, 361. $6.00.) 


In this scholarly and clearly written work the author shows an interest in and 
understanding for the most diverse aspects of his subject's career. 

Professor Robertson's close familiarity with the documents of the royalist group 
influences his treatment, which at times is severe toward the first insurgents. The 
relationship established between Iturbide’s activity as a landowner and his position 
in the royalist army is most interesting: it brings out the importance of family and 
social relations in explaining the beginning of the military career of the “criollo” 
leader. An alert and continuing concern with economical matters, cold and relent- 
less repression of insurgency, an outward religiousness which fostered instead of 
stemming excesses in the defense of the established order, these are the main 
characteristics of Iturbide in his early years. Professor Robertson also considers the 
seeds of independence which were to bloom later in Iturbide's spirit, in the union 
of the king's soldiers and the insurgents but without concessions to the lack of 
discipline of the first rebels or to the political, social, and revolutionary system to 
which they aspired. Thus the problems that were to develop throughout the nine- 
teenth century in this ancient northern possession of the Spanish Empire appear in 
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the spirit of the “criollo” chief, practical and direct but not lacking in definite po- 
litical intentions. 

The high point in the public life of Iturbide, well treated in the work under 
review, is the seven months that began with the proclamation of the Iguala Plan 
and ended with the consummatior of independence. The leader paraded through 
the streets of the City of Mexico at the head of the Army of the Three Guaranties 
on September 27, 1821, the very day he reached the age of thirty-eight. This era 
was marked at the beginning by royzlist repression and at the end by the failure 
of the first empire, both of which tend to darken the historical figure of Iturbide. 
But when one considers, as Robertson does, the difficult task faced by the leader 
of Iguala and overcome by his activit and the tact and success of his movements, 
a more favorable image emerges. This explains why biographers such as Cuevas 
have tried to confer on Iturbide the title of Liberator of Mexico. Historical research 
shows that Spanish domination did rot fall by itself, and that the task of putting 
an end to it was brought about by an extensive and successful rebellion inspired 
by the thought of independence—in ‘turbide’s words, “the day which Mexico will 
eternally celebrate.” But it has been tae proclamation of 1810 rather than the con- 
summation of independence in 1821 which history has sentimentally preferred to 
commemorate, it being more in consonance with the political and social ideas of 
later liberal and republican eras. 

There are, in the governing career of Iturbide, signs of attention to the inter- 
national panorama of Mexico, Central America, the Antilles, and the rest of the 
world; and indications of a preferenze for a limited monarchic regime as a com- 
promise between despotism and enazchy. The comparison with the political pro- 
grams of other leaders of American independence is not lacking in interest, Pro- 
fessor Robertson points out the ccntacts which Iturbide had with Bolívar and San 
Martín. 

The influence of the Spanish gar-ison at San Juan de Ulúa in the downfall of 
Iturbide's empire is stressed by citing original documents. The uprising against 
the emperor is narrated in its every cetail and gives an active picture of the system 
which contemporary writers called “the military system” of power, which suc- 
ceeded the monarchical political order of the colonial era. From the movement of 
Yermo in 1808 to the movement of Casa-Mata in 1823 it is possible to observe the 
substitution of one regime for another, a process which would remain the pattern 
all through the nineteenth century exzept for short periods, 

Historians, Mexicans included, Lave hitherto not given due consideration to 
Iturbide’s position in Europe, where he was menaced by the legitimistic zeal of 
the Holy Alliance and stubbornly hated by Ferdinand VII, all of which brings him 
closer to England. His idea of protecting Mexico against the danger of a European 
reconquering expedition, together with his desire to return to his native land and 
to power, finally spelled his undoing 5n Mexican soil. 

The author follows the fortunes of Iturbide’s family after his death and ex- 
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plains the ups and downs of his historical reputation; he reasons that, had Iturbide 
governed with authority in a republican regime, he would have followed more 
closely the example set by other governors of Spanish America. And it is proper 
to speculate on the fact that perhaps in the end Mexico made a fateful decision 
when Santa Ana instead of Iturbide became the outstanding figure of the first 
half of her history in the nineteenth century. 

Professor Robertson's work brings light to the era of transition from the 
colonial period to the independent regime; and because it is written with inde- 
pendence of judgment and analytical precision and based upon a solid foundation 
of original sources scattered in various parts of the world, the work will be of 
great value to students of one of the most significant moments in the history of 
Spanish America. 


Mexico, D.F. Sirvio ZAVALA 


MITRE AND ARGENTINA. By William H. Jeffrey, Department of History, 
University of Maine. (New York: Library Publishers. 1952. Pp. 290. $3.75.) 


Mitre and Argentina recommends itself to college teachers seeking supplemen- 
tary reading material for introductory courses in Latin-American history. Despite 
a certain stiffness in style this study should also appeal to the non-Spanish-reading 
public interested in the Argentina past. 

Bartolomé Mitre, gentleman, soldier, man-of-letters, and statesman, was one of 
the outstanding figures in Latin America’s turbulent nineteenth century. In his 
lifespan (1821-1906) Argentina emerged from the comparative isolation of its 
back-seat colonial status in the Spanish Empire and attained a front-rank position 
among Latin-American nations. In that transition Mitre played a prominent role, 
which Dr. Jeffrey sometimes indicates as being more decisive than the evidence 
presented may justify. 

From the battle of Caseros (1852) to the end of the century, Dr. Jeffrey’s 
Mitre is unfortunately cut from the same pattern used by almost all Mitre’s pre- 
vious biographers—that of the nigh-flawless hero. It is this reviewer’s conviction 
that Mitre’s biographers have done him a great disservice in glossing over or 
ignoring virtually everything that might not reflect credit on his record. As a 
result, instead of appearing as un hombre de hueso y carne whose virtues and 
achievements far outweighed his faults and failures, Mitre has been remolded into 
a figure as stiff as one of the statues his admirers have placed in and about Buenos 
Aires. 

The author, dependent upon published sources, does not probe far below the 
surface. His relatively objective treatment of Urquiza, however, is perhaps an 
encouraging sign that a long-overdue re-evaluation of the Entre Rios caudillo is 
underway in this country. Dr. Jeffrey’s questionable judgments on Sarmiento, the 
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third member of the great triumvirate of the post-Rosas era, indicate an un- 
familiarity with the more valuable published sources dealing with che school- 
master-president. Conspicuous omissions in Dr. Jeffrey’s bibliography also include 
Miron Burgin’s Economic Aspects of Argentine Federalism, the Asambleas con- 
stituyentes argentinas, edited by Ravignani, and the works of Cárcano aad Herrera 
on the Paraguayan war. 

Mitre and Argentina, despite its shortcomings, is still one of the best published 
biographies of Mitre. A definitive study, however, must be based on primary 
sources such as the unpublished correspondence of Urquiza and other manuscript 
collections in the Argentine National Archives, in the manuscripts and provincial 
newspaper files of the Biblioteca Nacional in Buenos Aires, and in the unpublished 
materials of the National Archives in Washington. Published sources simply are 
not adequate for a comprehensive study of Argentina, and Mitre in particular, 
after 1862. i 


Washington, D.C. Josep R. BARAGER 
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SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1947-1948. By Peter Calvocoressi. Assisted 
by Sheila Harden. With an Introduction by Arnold Toynbee. [Issued under the 
Auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952, pp. x, 581, $9.00.) 


DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1947-1948. Selected and Edited 
by Margaret Carlyle. [Issued under the Auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1952, pp. xxvii, 878, $14.00.) 
These volumes, one of narrative and a companion of documents, initiate a competent 
resumption of a distinguished series inaugurated by Professor Arnold Toynbee in 
the 1920's and continued by him until interrupted in the midst of the 1938 account. 
Another series, the 1939 volume of which is already in print, will bridge the inter- 
vening gap. Toynbee the narrator has given way to Peter Calvocoressi, who came 
to the staff of Chatham House from Royal Air Force Intelligence via a tour of duty 
at the Nuremberg Trials, and who is assisted by Sheila Harden. The story covers 
successively Russo-American relations, Western Europe (a portion of this section is 
by R. G. Hawtrey), Russian activities in Eastern Europe, the clash over Germany, 
the Far East (by F. C. Jones), Southeast Asia, Latin America, and the United Nations. 
Discussion of the Middle East and of British Commonwealth interrelationships is 
reserved for other volumes. To the central theme of round-the-world antagonism 
between Communism and its opponents Calvocoressi brings considerable talent in 
integrating diffuse materials, presenting much of the stuff out of which a perspective 
may one day be derived. American readers will find it a healthy exercise to see their 
national policy reflected from this trans-Atlantic mirror, which on occasion brings 
out, in kindly fashion, that policy's shortcomings. The volume pays the inevitable 
penalty of its breadth of coverage and its compartmentalized approach in an annoy- 
ing repetitiousness; certain sections, particularly that on Southeast Asia, carry a 
heavy burden of domestic detail. Quotations, kept to a minimum by the companion 
collection of documents, are not always accurately transcribed in the narrative volume. 
Spot checking indicates that the documentary volume is more faithful to the sources. 
Of four maps, only one is on such a scale and projection as to be really useful. Both 
volumes will, nevertheless, be welcomed by all who try to grasp the thorny bush of 
contemporary affairs, L. Ersan Ertis, Rutgers University 


FRANKREICH UND FRIEDRICH DER GROSSE: DER AUFSTIEG PREUSSENS 
IN DER ÖFFENTLICHEN MEINUNG DES “ANCIEN RÉGIME.” By Stephan 
Skalweit. [Bonner historische Forschungen, Band 1.] (Bonn, Ludwig Rôhrscheid, 
1952, pp. 201, DM 13,50.) In contrast to French opinion of Prussia after 1870, French 
eighteenth-century writers generally looked upon Prussia’s rising power and brilliant 
king with favor and even enthusiasm. Dr. Skalweit does not attempt to assess “public 
opinion” as ordinarily understood today, but confines his penetrating analysis mainly 
to a dozen French writers. He explains neatly the psychological and political tenden- 
cies of each which conditioned their attitudes toward Prussia. Voltaire, D’Argenson, 
Barbier, and the duc de Luynes welcomed the versifying philosopher-king as 
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France’s “natural ally” against the traditional Habsburg enemy. But they were soon 
sadly disillusioned by his invasion of Silesia hardly a month after his publication of 
Anti-Machiavel, and then by his involvement and desertion of France. This disillu- 
sionment, however, was largely offset by admiration of Frederick's heroic victories 
and did not seriously shake their belief in his desirability as an ally. The next three— 
- Bernis, Duclos, and Choiseul—alarmed at British colonial and naval power, accepted 
the reversal of alliances but were soon outraged by Frederick's treatment of Saxony 
and flagrant publication of documents seized in the Dresden archives, About the 
same time, after Voltaire's humiliatinz quarrel with Frederick, came a shift in French 
attitudes: less admiration of the roi philosophe and roi guerrier: more criticism of 
his absclutist power which was repugnant to Encyclopedist conceptions; and more 
attention to the economic and military basis of the Prussian state. This is reflected in 
Diderot’s opinion: “Ce roi est certainement un grand homme, mais quinteux comme 
une perruche, malfaisant comme un snge, et capable en même temps des plus grandes 
et des plus petites choses. C'est une méchante âme.” Rousseau also, though glad to find 
refuge on Prussian soil at Neuchatel, frankly informed Frederick that this did not 
imply that he surrendered an icta of his republican freedom. D’Alembert, with a 
firm, equable spirit, knew better than anyone else, during ten years at Potsdam, how 
to retain both the king’s friendship and his own independence of mind. Favier and 
Raynal again looked favorably upon Prussia as a possible valuable ally to bolster 
sinking French power, while Guibert and Mirabeau wrote discriminating accounts 
of the bases of Prussia’s economic, military, and administrative strength. Such, in 
very inadequate and overgeneralizec summary, is the bare outline cf this volume. It 
is distinguished by its fine nuances, critical scholarship, and fresh pcints of view. 
Stoney B. Fay, Harvard University 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Elizabeth M. Lynskey, 
Professor of Political Science, Hunter College. Introduction by John f. Meng, Pro- 
fessor of History, Hunter College, With a Foreword by George N. Shuster, President, 
Hunter College. (New Yors, P. J. Xenedy and Sons, 1952, pp. x, 99, $2.00.) In the 
first section of this book, the author gives an excellent description of the government 
of the church. Although her approach is that of political science, it is evident that this 
ecclesiastical organization cannot be understood without some consideration of the 
theological beliefs that give authority to the hierarchy. Pope and bishops exercise the 
power of order, or “the power to sanctify the faithful by sacred rites,” end the power 
of jurisdiction, which is “the power to govern the faithful for the attainment of the 
supernatural end for which the Church is established.” A concise review of the com- 
plex machinery by which such powers are exercised lists the assistants of the pope 
and the bishops. The hierarchy rules by divine right and is self-continuing, either 
by appointment or election by appointed electors, such as the cardinals. The laity 
“takes little part in the governmen: of the Church,” being the reservoir from which 
priests are recruited. Greater oppor-unity to help promote the faitk, although not to 
participate in actual government, is provided in Catholic Action. Part II describes 
the less-known arrangements which the church makes for the direction and control 
of missions and national problems Here as in the first part the treatment may be 
regarded as “objective,” but in the "ast section, which considers the church as a world 
society, the author launches into controversial issues. Thus argument is presented to 
controvert charges that the church is totalitarian, and parallels and d:fferences with 
the Communist party are discussec. Not being a national state, the church does not 
belong to the United Nations. In short, this world society is not a state, and all that 
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remains of the temporal power formerly held by the papacy is to be found in Vatican 
City. Evidence is presented to prove that Vatican City is a sovereign state and that 
the United States may have diplomatic representation there without establishing rela- 
tions with the church. But it hardly seems reasonable to believe that this little hundred- 
acre state would have diplomatic representatives from some forty-six states if the 
central government of the church were not housed there. Moreover, it develops that 
the papal representatives sent to other countries do have ecclesiastical functions, and 
that the American bishops do not favor having a higher representative from the 
Vatican in this country. In fact there is no likelihood that the pope would send a 
representative of corresponding rank if our government sent an ambassador to the 
Vatican, because the American Constitution prevents governmental regulation of 
churches. “The question of federal aid to schools is one of the few types of federal 
legislation in which the Holy See might theoretically be interested.” 
F. DuncaLr, University of Texas 


APPARAAT VOOR DE STUDIE DER GESCHIEDENIS. By J. M. Romein. (2d rev. 
ed.; Groningen, Wolters, 1952, pp. 103, 3-90 guilders.) The present “apparatus for the 
study of history” was first published in 1949 to meet the needs of history students in 
Dutch universities, who until then had lacked an annotated bibliography in their 
native language of the most important literature for the study of medieval and modern 
European history. It has apparently been favorably received in the Netherlands, for a 
second, revised edition has recently been issued. Because of the language barrier, how- 
ever, this handy little volume is not likely to be serviceable in non-Dutch-speaking 
countries, except possibly as a guide to the literature of Dutch history, which is no- 
where else covered in so much detail or in so convenient a form. In spite of the 
author’s well-known Marxist tendencies, his selection of literature does not betray 
any Marxist bias. It does reveal, however, a certain lack of familiarity with the prod- 
ucts of American scholarship. For instance, the volume on Theory and Practice in 
Historical Study by the committee on historiography of the Social Science Research 
Council, L. R. Lind’s Medieval Latin Studies, and A Guide te Dutch Bibliographies 
published in 1951 by the Library of Congress, might profitably have been included. 
More surprising than this failure to take note of what is being published in the United 
States is the omission of such Dutch works as the Atlas van Stolk, De Bas and Ten 
Raa's Het Staatsche Leger, and the Repertorium betreffende Nederlandse monu- 
menten van geschiedenis en kunst, all of which have Jong been valuable tools for the 
study of Netherlands history. The Archiv fir Kulturgeschichte, which is listed as 
having ceased publication in 1938, is again being published. Perhaps such minor 
blemishes on an otherwise good piece of work can be corrected in a third edition. 

B. H. Wasexe, Washington, D.C. 


GUIDE TO RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY. By William W. Brickman, 
Department of History and Philosophy of Education, School of Education, New York 
University. (New York, New York University Bookstore, 1949, pp. ix, 220.) The author 
of this useful manual recognizes that educational literature is in general disrepute in 
academic circles and asserts that scholars in the field will gain acceptance only when 
they raise their standards of production. He points to the field of the history of 
education as one in which much shoddy work has been done and one in which a 
special opportunity exists to apply the canons of an established discipline. Only when 
educationists (his word) write creditable history can they expect to be taken seriously 
by the historians. Mr. Brickman’s little book is thus partly a tract for his colleagues 
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in schools of education. The irtended object of this book is to supply graduate and 
undergraduate students with a manual for the investigation and writing of the history 
of education. The heart of the book is in the two sections, “The Search for Source 
Materials” and “Applying the Histcrical Method of Research to Education.” In the 
former will be found selective bibliographies that are extensive and critically anno- 
tated; even mature investigators will find them handy. The section on methods covers 
most of the problems to which graduate students in history are introduced in the 
standard course on methods, but it has the great merit of sharp focus. Judicious 1'lus- 
tration of the problems with typical instances of mismanagement are thus highly 
meaningful. It is evident that Mr. Brickman's manual is the product of actual teach- 
ing experience; some of those outside the schools of education who dally with the 
history of education could profitably study it. Thomas LxDuc, Oberlin College 
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RACE-RELATIONS IN ANCIENT EGYPT: GREEK, EGYPTIAN, HEBREW, RO- 
MAN. By $. Davis, University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. (New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1952, pp. xili, 176, $4.50.) The fact that the twentieth century 
is plagued with problems arising from race relations has suggested to Professor Davis 
that he investigate the part played by such problems in antiquity. Selecting Hellenistic 
Egypt as the special field of his study, he examines the manner and extent of cul- 
tural fusion there and the legal status of foreigners in the state. An introductory 
chapter establishes the extreme racial snobbishness of the classic Greeks but accepts 
wholeheartedly Tarn’s highly doubtful suggestion that Alexander the Great rose above 
such prejudices to plan a world in which men of all races would enjoy perfect equal- 
ity. The Ptolemies forsook his broad view, however, and in the author’s opinion they 
tried hard to Hellenize the Egyptian natives. He presents very little evidence to sup- 
port this opinion, and in the end he sadly admits that Greek culture in Egypt was 
never more than a thin facade. The Hellenization of the Alexandrian Jews went no 
deeper, being a mere “flash in the pan” so far as later Judaism was concerned. The 
Romans were much less given to racial snobbishness than the Greeks, and Davis 
regards the Roman Empire as a realization of what he thinks Alexander had hoped 
for. The chapters on Rome expatiate upon the extension of Roman citizenship until 
it included everyone in the empire, but they make a great point of the fact that the 
Romans never assimilated the Jews. In fact, the Jews receive special attention through- 
out the book. Ancient anti-Semitism is discussed at length, and a quite superfluous 
chapter deals with their early sojourn in Egypt. This chapter is easily the weakest 
in the book, though the discussions of such difficult constitutional questions as the 
legal status of Jews in Alexandria and the “Constitutio Antoniniana” are almost as 
disappointing. The author has read widely in Hellenistic history, but his book is 
poorly organized and, resting heavily upon a few secondary authorities (especially 
Haarhoff, Tarn, A. H. M. Jones, Sherwin-White, all of whom are good scholars), he 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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adds little that is new to his subject. Perhaps the paper shortage in England, where 
the book was manufactured, is to be blamed for the small type and close printing, 
but the American price (almost three cents a page) seems exorbitant, even for times 
like ours. J. W. Swain, University of Illinois 


THE ANNALS OF TACITUS: A STUDY IN THE WRITING OF HISTORY. By 
B. Walker, Formerly Assistant Lecturer in Classics at Manchester University. (Man- 
chester, Manchester University Press; New York, Bernes and Noble, 1952, pp. viii, 
284, $4.50.) “Such is the power of Tacitus’ writing that the reader is often amazed, 
on examining a purely factual summary, to see what he has actually been reading— 
to see what a discrepancy exists between the factual content and the general impres- 
sion derived from the work. . . . It is the object of this study to attempt some analysis 
of the manner in which Tacitus handled his factual material, in the hope that by 
examining the means, the process of transmutation, . . . some understanding of the 
end Tacitus aimed at may be reached, and a partial answer found ta the essential 
question of his real motives throughout the work.” Miss Walker has eminently suc- 
ceeded in this purpose, and provided us a valuable study. So brief a review can only 
indicate the major elements of the study. Chapter three (pp. 13-32) analyzes the 
arrangement of the ‘subject matter around three principal themes in Books I-VI, 
three again in XI-XVI. The fourth chapter studies the “introduction of non-factual 
material” by devices of drama, rhetoric, vocabulary, and allusion (pp. 33-77). Chapter 
six (pp. 82-137) considers the divergence between the factual and the ncnfactual in 
the Tiberian treason-trials, the death of Germanicus, and the conspiracy of Piso—in 
which last an extraordinary slip (p. 132) makes Tacitus say that people at the time 
did not “believe” (instead of “doubt”) that there was a conspiracy (daz. 15.733); 
and seven (pp. 138-57), possible explanations of the distortions. Chapter eight: “His 
technique always becomes most elaborate where his facts are weakest.’ Were truer 
words ever written? An excellent chapter on Tacitus’ life, mind, and attitude (pp. 
163-203) classifies him (in the terminology of Jung) as intuitive and emotional. Two 
chapters (pp. 204-43) study type-characters and Tacitus’ difficulcies in maintaining 
those characterizations, and another (244-54) his religious outlook. Tacitus the his- 
torian must rank as inferior to Thucydides but above Livy whose “methods as scien- 
tist are still more defective than Tacitus’, and his imaginative conception inferior 
both intellectually and artistically. But the Annals is an artistic creation to be judged 
as one judges the Aeneid; as a reinterpretation of the past, coloured and animated 
by a great artist’s experience of the present. As such it has no peer in Latin prose.” 

Rozerr SAMUEL Rocers, Duke University 
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A. BERNARDI. Dagli ausiliari del “Rex” ai magistrati della “Respublica.” Athenaeum XXX, nos. 
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Avan D. LEHMaN. The Coriolanus Story in Antiquity. Class. Jour., May, 1952. 

G. Luci. Origine e fortuna di Roma. Capitolium, May, 1952. 

Ernst Meyer. Zur Frühgeschichte Roms [review article]. Mus. Helvet., IX, fasc. 3, 1952. 

GEorGEs DuméziL. La bataille de Sentinum: Remarques sur la fabrication de l’histoire romaine. 
Annales (Paris), Apr., 1952. 

LAWRENCE A. SPRINGER. Livy and the Year 212 8.c. Class. Jour., Apr., 1952. 

M. Getzer. H. H, Scullard: Roman Politics [review article]. Historia, 1, Heft 4, 1950 (pub. 
1952). 

FRANK C. Bourne. The Roman Republican Census and Census Statistics. Class. Weekly, Jan. 28, 
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Id. The Gracchan Land Law and the Census. Ibid., Mar. 3, 1952. 

Hans DREXLER. Zur Frage der “Schuld” des Tiberius Gracchus. Emerita, XIX, 1951. 

Marcus WHEELER. Cicero’s Political Ideal. Greece and Rome, June, 1952. 

Guanvitte Downey. The Occupation of Syria by the Romans. Trans. Am, Philol, Assoc., 
LXXXII, 1951. 
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THE BARBARIAN WEST, 400-1000. By J. M. Wallace-Hadrill, Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College, Late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. [Hutchinson’s Uni- 
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versity Library: History.] (New York, Longmans, Green, 1952, pp. vil, 157, trade 
$2.25, text $1.80.) This rapid survey of six-hundred years of western European his- 
tory is built around the theme that “awareness of the classical heritage and anxiety to 
preserve it characterized the Western barbarians almost as much as the men of the 
Late Empire” (p. 104). In the light of modern scholarship the writer has re-examined 
such oft-worked sources as Gregory of Tours, Paul the Deacon, Cassiodorus, Boethius, 
St. Augustine, Einhard, Nithard, and numerous others, to discover in what terms the 
inhabitants of the barbarized Roman West thought of the Rome which had preceded 
them. The task has been most satisfactorily met in the treatment of the Franks, dis- 
cussion of whom occupies more than one third of the work (55 pages). The work 
under review suffers from the fault of most brief surveys of broad historical periods: 
some of its generalizations require considerably more qualification than a work of 
this length has space to supply. Such qualification is needed, fcr example, when one 
says of the year 376 a.D. that “men were thinking and feeling as Europeans” (p. 11); 
or, “What distinguishes Charles [Martel] from other great men of the lete Merovin- 
gian period .. . is his heroic vigor” (p. go). Beginning students will find the gceo- 
graphical and personal names difficult to follow. Advanced scholars may be dissatisfied 
with the amount of annotation. The writer has labored valiantly to compress a large 
topic into a limited area. Gren R. DriscoLL, University of South Dakota 


DER GANG NACH CANOSSA: KAISER HEINRICH IV. By Rudolph Wahl. (2d 
ed.; Munich, F. Bruckmann, 1951, pp. 394, Ln. DM. 16.) Almost twenty years ago 
Dr. Rudolph Wahl turned from a lucrative career in German industry to devote him- 
self to the study of history. He has undertaken to write Historie rather than Geschichte, 
understanding by the former a scientifically accurate but artistically attractive and 
imaginative study (lying somewhere between professional scholarship and belles- 
lettres), which his publishers regard as an “art form” of his creation. Wahl has 
already published the following Historien: Karl der Grosse (1034); Canossa: Kirche 
und Kónig (1935), apparently the first edition of the volume here urder review; 
Kaiser Friedrich Barbarossa (1941); and Wandler der Welt (1047), a biography of 
Frederick II Hohenstaufen. Der Gang nach Canossa is rather textbookish in sub- 
stance; there is nothing new in it; but the author is well informed, and the book is 
very well written. If the style and purpose are popular, they zre also serious. There 
are no footnotes, and the sources are rarely identified, although contemporary titles, 
quotations, and the like are printed in italics to denote their having been drawn from 
an original source. At the end of the book is a good brief biblicgraphy; there are 
eight fine illustrations. Wahl places his emphasis on the political history and on some 
of the chief German and Italian personalitiss of the second half of the eleventh cen- 
tury; he gives lively pictures of Pope Gregory VII, Anno of Cologne, Adalbert of 
Bremen, Pope Urban II, and of course Emperor Henry IV. Even the most hardened 
reader will feel his pulse quizkened by Wahl’s stirring account of events in the years 
1076-1077. The fascinating kut well-known tale of imperium in conflict with sacer- 
dotium is told with an easy elegance. The biographer of Charlemagne, Barbarossa, 
and Frederick II writes, almost by nature, of the imperial cause with understanding 
and sympathy. If the present book were in English, it would be a good thing for our 
undergraduates to read, sed Germanice scriptum non legeturl 

Kennetu M. Serron, University of Pennsylvania 


THE GREY FRIARS IN CAMBRIDGE, 1225-1538. By Reverend John R. H. Moorman. 
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The Birkbeck Lectures, 1948-9. (New York, Cambridge University Press, 1952, pp 
viii, 277, $7.00.) Here is the full story of the Cambridge Franciscans—from their 
humble beginnings and their early turning to learning, their impact on the university 
and their part in the founding of a faculty of theology and in the dispute (1303-1306) 
between the Friars and the university, to, finally, the dissolution in 1538. We see more 
clearly the importance of the Franciscans in Cambridge and the significant position 
of the Cambridge house in the European system of the order. New documents and 
much new interpretation are presented, but it is the synthesis of known material that 
is most valuable. Full evaluation of such a book can come only after long usage, but 
one can suggest criticisms of certain parts. Appendix B, “Notes on Cambridge Fran- 
ciscans,”, is perhaps the section with the widest usefulness, yet that usefulness could 
have been increased by references to the main text (it is necessary to go through the 
index), and similarly there is seldom reference from text to appendix. For a fuller 
understanding of such friars as Brinkley, Bungay, Burton, and especially Standish, 
one must turn to Little’s Franciscan Papers and Grey Friars in Oxford, and (par- 
ticularly in matters of theological and philosophical import) to Little and Pelster’s 
Oxford Theology and Theologians; for if there is a serious limitation it is in Dr. 
Moorman's failure to explore theological aspects of his history, as in the case of 
Costesy. There are errata and necessary additions: e.g., Burton (p. 159), five years 
at Oxford; Standish (p. 211), for 1418 read 1518, and he died in July, 1535; for 
Cateryke, see Grace Book T on his length of study. (Thomas of York is left out of 
the otherwise adequate index.) Surely Dr. Moorman's repeated assertion that “ser- 
mons in parish churches were but rare events” is now questionable in light of 
D. W. Robertson's argument for the “Frequency of Preaching in Thirteenth Cen- 
tury England” (Speculum, XXIV [1949], 376-88); and to the much too brief discus- 
sion of Bible study must be added Miss Smalley’s superb Study of the Bible in the 
Middle Ages (2d ed., 1952). One finds here full payment of the debt which all stu- 
dents of English Franciscan history owe to the late Dr. Little, and one can only 
echo the wish that he might have lived to know that the history of the Cambridge 
Grey Friars has at long last been written, and written with scope and penetration 
that make the volume a worthy companion to Little’s own work on the Oxford Grey 
Friars. R. J. Sctrorcx, Cornell University 


THE EARLY ENGLISH FRIARS PREACHERS. By William A. Hinnebusch, Pro- 
fessor of History, Providence College, Providence, R. J. [Dissertationes Historicae, 
Fasciculus XIV.] (Rome, Istituto Storico Domenicano, Santa Sabina, 1951, pp. xl, 
519, $5.00.) The early English Dominicans possessed none of those adventitious attrac- 
tions which have helped to stimulate work on the activities of their Franciscan con- 
temporaries—neither a romantic figure as founder of their order, nor a Thomas of 
Eccleston to record the intimacies of their daily life, nor a Robert Grosseteste to 
preside over their school at Oxford. Yet their role in the life of the English church 
was no less important than that of the Franciscans. Father Hinnebusch’s book is espe- 
cially welcome as the first comprehensive survey of the Dominican settlement in 
England and of the activities and influence of the English Friars Preachers in the 
thirteenth century. The work begins with a detailed topographical account of the 
Dominican foundations at Oxford and London and proceeds to a more summary 
description of the establishment of the other forty-six houses of the English province. 
In this section the houses are classified according to the rank of their founders and 
the author maintains—it is a recurrent theme in his work--that the importance of 
royal patronage in the growth of the order has usually been exaggerated in the past. 
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The description of the separate foundations is followed by a study of the character- 
istics of English Dominican architecture. Several chapters are then devoted to an 
account of the daily lives cf the friars which considers both the spiritual and economic 
aspects of their work and lays special emphasis on the formation of the friars for their 
essential vocation as preachers. In his final chapters the author turns from the internal 
life of the order to its external influence—on the intellectual life of the times, on 
ecclesiastical affairs, and on political and constitutional developments. Father Hinne- 
busch writes with a sort of judicious partisanship which adds a certain zest to his 
pages without being permitted seriously to distort his judgments. He is eager to defend 
the Dominicans against charges of undue subservience to the great and undue mag- 
nificence in their buildings, and stresses on every possible occasion their cordial rela- 
tions with “the common people” Inevitably, perhaps, there is some unevenness of 
treatment. The topographical and architectural sections provide an admirable synthesis 
of the author's own careful reseerches with a mass of material scattered in the volumes 
of the “Victoria County Histories” and the journals of county archaeological socie- 
ties. By contrast, the treatment of the Dominicans’ part in public affairs and political 
controversies seems almost perfunctory. The impression arises partly from variations in 
the adequacy of source material available for different topics, partly also from the fact 
that no one volume could attempt to do justice to all the aspects of such a rich sub- 
ject. Father Hinnebusch himself is of course well aware of the fact. His work is not 
presented as a definitive study of every phase of Dominican life but rather as a start- 
ing point for further research. As such it should prove indispensable to future workers. 
The books is illustrated with twenty-five plates and twenty text figures and is equipped 
with a serviceable bibliography end an index. 
Brian Tierney, Catholic University of America 


ANNALS OF GHENT [ANNALES GANDENSES]. Translated fom the Latin with 
Introduction and Notes by Hilda Johnstone, Emeritus Professor of History, University 
of London. [Medieval Classics.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1951, pp. xxix, 
105, $3.50.) The reading of chronicles and annals is less fashioneble today than was 
once the mode in historical circles. Works of this sort still have much to offer those 
who have the patience to follow an author recording what was important to him and 
his contemporaries. Too often, however, the medieval writer is silent concerning those 
things most interesting for the mocern student. This is certainly true of the unknown 
Franciscan author of the Annals of Ghent. He writes well, indeed with force and 
frequently with imagination; but we find his long descriptions of feudal relationships 
somewhat tedious to follow anc could spare a few of the names for more of the pithy 
comment he knew so well how to make. The Annals cover those important years 
from 1297 to 1308 and describe in considerable detail from the Flemish point of view 
the feudal struggle between English, French, and Flemish for control in Flanders. 
The author is well informed, writes as one who must have known, at least from sight, 
many of the figures he describes so well. He tells what he has seen and heard and, 
certainly, he is to be forgiven tricks of memory that occasionally explain a faulty 
chronology. The facts of these momentous years are sufficiently well known to permit 
the average reader of this fine translation to follow the medieval writer’s narrative 
with little difficulty and those familiar with the earlier pages of Froissart will meet 
here a kindred spirit, though often of a different point of view. Even those for whom 
the intricacies of the struggle in Flanders is a familiar theme, will learn much from 
these Annals. Possibly the most impressive element in the story is tke fact of its 
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complexity. As Miss Johnstone remarks in her clear, helpful introduction, “If Edward 
I and Philip IV failed to grasp the essentials of the Flemish situation, it is natural 
that it should present difficulties to observers in modern times.” Edward and Philip 
understood feudal ambitions well enough, but neither did, nor could, understand the 
local, separatist, patriotism rampant in the Flemish towns and the lines of social and 
political cleavage there that lay back of much that was to trouble each contestant, In 
brief, this is good reading. Miss Johnstone has wisely provided genealogical tables and 
a helpful map, both essential for understanding the author’s narrative. The editors of 
the series have given us another volume reflecting the high standards they demand of 
their contributors. Gray C. Boyce, Northwestern University 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL 


Rozerr LaToUCHE. Louis Halphen. Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des een 1951, 22€ livraison 
(1952), 

S. E. ScammeLL, The Historical Arthur. Cambridge Jour., Apr., 1952. 

D. J. V. Fiserer. The Early Biographers of St. Ethelwold. Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 1952. 

NicoLA Centro. Le condizioni della vita nella contea longobarda di Capua (seconda meta del 
1x secolo). Riv. stor. ital, Dec., 1951. 

CHARLES Jomnson. The Last Chancellor of Henry I. Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 1952. 

CHARLES EpMonp Perrin. Les classes rurales en Bavière au Moyen Age. Rev. hist, July-Sept., 
1952. 

P. Gras. Aux origines de l'héraldique. La décoration des boucliers au debut du xr? siècle, d’après 
la Bible de Citeaux. Bibliothèque de l'Ecole des chartes, 1951, 2M€ livraison (1952). 

F. T. Wamwricnr. The Submission to Edward the Elder. History, June, 1952. 

ANDRÉ VERNET. L'inondation de 1296-1297 à Paris. Fédération des sociétés hist, et archéol, de 
Paris et de l'Ile-de-France, Mémoires, Y, 1949 (pub. 1952). 

GEORGE M. Fosrer. The Feixes of Ibiza. Geog. Rev., Apr., 1952. 

Roserr Brun. Notes sur le commerce des armes à Avignon au x1v* siècle. Bibl. de l'Ecole des 
chartes, 1951, 2€ liv. (1952). 

JEAN GLÉNisson. La politique de Louis de Gonzague, seigneur de Mantoue, pendant la guerre 
entre Grégoire XI et Bernabò Visconti (1371-1375). Ibid. 

Hans Baron. The Anti-Florentine Discourses of the Doge Tommaso Mocenigo ( 1414-23): Their 
Date and Partial Forgery. Speculum, July, 1952. 

P. J. Jones, The Vicariate of the Malatesta of Rimini. Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 1952. 

CARL SELMER. The Origin of Brandenburg (Prussia), the St. Brendan Legend, and the Scoti of 
the Tenth Century. Traditio, VU, 1949-51. 

HERBERT Lupar., Die Slaven und das Mittelalter. Welt als Gesch., no. 2, 1952. 

Hans Baron. Die politische Entwicklung der italienischen Renaissance [review article]. Hist. 
Zeitsch., Aug., 1952. 


BYZANTINE AND ORIENTAL 


Norman H. Baynes. The Emperor Heraclius and the Military Theme System. Eng. Hist, Rev., 
July, 1952. 

G. GEORGIADES ÁRNAKIS. The Greek Church of Constantinople and the Ottoman Empire. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Sept., 1952. 

ERNEST STEIN. Introduction à l’histoire et aux institutions byzantines. Traditio, VII, 1949-51. 

R. L. Wortrr., Baldwin of Flanders and Hainaut, First Latin Emperor of Constantinople: His 
Life, Death, and Resurrection, 1172-1225. Speculum, July, 1952. 

PETER CHARANIS. The Capture of Corinth by the Onogurs and Its Recapture by the Byzantines. 
Ibid. 

KENNETH M. Serron. The Emperor Constans H and the Capture of Corinth by the Onogur 

- Bulgars. Ibid. 
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WiLLiam Hune. The Transmission of the Book Known as The Secret History of the Mongols. 
Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Dec., 1951. 

Francis WoopMsn CLEAVES, A Chancellery Practice of the Mongols in the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries, Ibid. 


Economic AND LEGAL 


GEORGES Duby. Le budget de l'abbaye de Cluny entre 1080 et 1155. Annales (Paris), Apr. 
June, 1952. 

Ricuarp W. Emery. Use of Surname in Study of Medieval Economic History. Medievalia et 
Humanistica, Jan., 1952. 

ARTHUR Layton Funk. Confiscation of Lombard Debts in France, 1347-1358. Ibid. 

Artur MICHAEL LANDGRAF. Das durch den Knecht gespendete Almosen, Traditio, VII, 1949-51. 

STANLEY S. Miner, Business and the Fear of Materialism [fourteenth century]. Bull. Business 
Hist. Soc., Sept., 1952. 

STEPHAN KUTINER and ELEANOR RATHBONE. Anglo-Norman Canonists of the Twelfth Century: 
An Introductory Study. Traditio, VIL, 1949-51. 

Ton: Scumip. Canon Law in Manuscripts from Medieval Sweden. Ibid. 

ALFoNs M. STICKLER, Concerning the Political Theories of the Medieval Canonists. Ibid. 

RaLpH YV. Rocers, The John Rylands Library Manuscript of the Eyre of Northampton, 3 Edward 
HI (1329). (Latin MS. 180). Bull. John Rylands Library, Mar., 1952. 

Id. The Editing and Publication of the Year Books of the Reign of Edward HI (1327-1377). 
Law Library Jour., May, 1951. 

Id, Law Reporting and the Multiplication of Law Reports in the Fourteenth Century. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Oct., 1951. 

Id. The Need for a Bibliography of English Legal Manuscripts. Law Library Jonr., May, 1950. 


MANUSCRIPTS AND PALAEOGRAPHY 


M.TH. Verner-Boucrez. Les publications françaises relatives aux mss (1946-1950). Scriptorium, 
V, fasc. 2, 1951. 

L. BizLeER. Manuscript Studies in Ireland, 1949-1950. Ibid. 

J. Boussard. Influences insulaires dans la formation de l'écriture gothique. Ibid. 

Cur. MoHrman, La latinité de saint Benoit, Etude linguistique sur la tradition manuscrite de la 
règle. Rev. bénédictine, LXIL, nos. 1-2, 1952. 

Maurice JussELin. Notes tironiennes de quelques diplômes carolingiens. Bibl, de l'Ecole des 
chartes, 1951, 2™@ liv, (1932). 

H. SILVESTRE. Le commentaire inédit de Jean Scot Erigéne au metre IX du livre HI du De 
consolatione philosophiae de Boèce. Rev, d'hist, eccl, XLVII, nos. 1-2, 1952, 

R. Weber. Un nouveau manuscrit du plus ancien récit de la translation des reliques de saint 
Benoit. Rev. bénédictine, LXIL, nos, 1-2, 1952. 

Maurice Coens. Une Passio S. Apolicniae inédite, suivie d'un Miracle en Bourgogne, d’après des 
manuscrits bavarois. Analecta Bollandiana, LXX, fasc. 1-2, 1952. 

HERMENEGILDUS Lio, O.F.M. Determinatio superflui in doctrina Alexandri Halensis eiusque 
scholae (iuxta fontes praesertim ineditos et autographos). Antonianum, Jan., 1932. 

ALLEN DU Pont Breck. The Manuscripts of John Wyclyf's De Trinitate. Medievalia et Humanis- 
tica, Jan., 1952. 

S. Harrison THomson. Four Unpublished Questiones of John Hus. Ibid. 

E. PELLEGRIN. Nouveaux manuscrits annotés par Pétrarque à la Bibliothèque Nationale de Paris. 
Scriptorium, V, fasc, 2, 1951. 

CH. Perrat. Les humanistes amateurs de papyrus. Bibl, de l'Ecole des chartes, 1951, 2™ liv. 
(1952). 

S. W. Kenney. The Theory of Tactus in Musical Palaeography. Did the Same Key Serve Both 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries? Scriptorium, V, fasc, 2, 1951. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


IGNaz Backes. Die Territorial-Kirchengeschichte in neueren Forschungen und Darstellungen. 
Trierer theologische Zeitschr., Jan., 1952. 
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Huserr Jepin. Zur Aufgabe des Kirchengeschichtsschreibers. Ibid., Mar., 1952. 

J. Lecrerce. L'ancienne version latine des Sentences d'Evagre pour les moines. Scriptorium, 
V, fasc. 2, 1951. 

P. Nauriw, La controverse sur l'auteur de l'Elenchos. Rev. d'hist, eccl, XLVII, nos. 1-2, 1952. 

BAUDOUIN DE GAIFFIER. La Passion de S. Vincent d'Agen. Analecta Bollandiana, LXX, fasc. 1-2, 
1952. 

Epmunp Crasrer. The Miracles of St. Cuthbert at Farne. Ibid. 

J. Lecrzrce. Une ancienne rédaction des Coutumes cisterciennes. Rev. d’hist. eccl., XLVII, nos. 
I-2, 1952, 

PauL GrosyEAn. Vie de Baudoin de Boucle, Analecta Bollandiana, LXX, fasc. 1-2, 1952. 

Exicius M. Boyrarrr. The Apologeticus of Arno of Reichersberg. Franciscan Stud., Sept.—Dec., 
1951. 

G. W. S. Barrow. The Cathedral Chapter of St. Andrews and the Culdees in the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Centuries. Jour. Eccles. Hist., Jan., 1952. 

M. HL Vicaire. Fondation, approbation, confirmation de l'ordre des Prêcheurs [à suivre]. Rev. 
d'hist. eccl., XLVIL, nos. 1-2, 1952. 

Id. La bulle de confirmation des Prêcheurs. Ibid. 

BAUDOUIN DE Garrrier. La légende de la Sainte Epine de Pise. Analecta Bollandiana, LXX, fasc. 
1-2, 1952, 

Prerre Joannou, Vie de S. Germain l’Hagiorite par son contemporain le patriarche Philothée de 
Constantinople. Ibid. 

H. SILVESTRE. Les écrits de Jean de Stavelot (+1449) relatifs à l’histoire de l’abbaye de Saint- 
Laurent à Liège. Rev. bénédictine, LXII, nos. 1-2, 1952. 

GeorcE L, Mosse. John Fortescue and the Problem of Papal Power. Medievalia et Humanistica, 
Jan., 1952. 

J. Paquet. Le légat Nicolas de Cuse à Louvain (janv. et févr. 1452). Rev. d’hist. eccl, XLVII, 
DOS. 1-2, 1952. 

Cyri Toumanorr. The Fifteenth-Century Bagratids and the Institution of Collegial Sovereignty 
in Georgia. Traditio, VII, 1949-51. 

E. F, Jacos. Gerard Groote and the Beginnings of the “New Devotion” in the Low Countries. 
Jour. Eccles, Hist., Jan., 1952. 

Erica Ror. Martin Luther and the Continental Reformation. Church Quar. Rev., Jan.~Apr., 
1952. 

Armas K. E. Hormio. Luther and War. Lutheran Quar., Aug., 1952. 

Henry H. Baccer. The Anabaptists—Extinction or Extension of the Reformation? Ibid. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LEARNING 


BERNARD J. Dices. St. Augustine against the Academicians. Traditio, VII, 1949-51. 

Loren C. MacKinney. Medical Illustration, Ancient and Medieval. Ciba Symposia, X, 1949, 
pp. 1062-71. 

Id. Medical Ethics and Etiquette in the Early Middle Ages. Bull. Hist. Medicine, Jan.—Feb., 1952. 

GILLES MEYER. En quel sens peut-on parler de “methode scientifique” chez Roger Bacon? Bull. 
de litt. eccl., Jan., 1952. 

B. L. ULLMAN., Renaissance—The Word and the Underlying Concept. Stud. Philol, Apr., 1952. 

MARSHALL CLAGETT. A Medieval Fragment of the “De Sphaera et Cylindro” of Archimedes. 
Isis, Apr., 1952. 

E. S. Kennepy, A Fifteenth-Century Planetary Computer: al-Käshrs “Tabaq al-Maniteq.” Ibid. 

PEARL Kipre. Lewis of Caerleon, Doctor of Medicine, Astronomer, and Mathematician (d. 1494?). 
Ibid., July, 1952. 

Qurrinus BREEN. Celio Calcagnini (1479-1541). Church Hist., Sept., 1952. 

Micue, DassonviLLE. Montagne, apologiste perfide? Rev. de l'Université Laval, Apr., 1952. 

Epwarp L, Surrz. Interpretations of Utopia, Cath. Hist. Rev., July, 1952. 

Pauz H. Kocuer. The Old Cosmos: A Study of Elizabethan Science and Religion. Huntington 
Library Quar., Feb., 1952. 
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Loren C. MacKinney. A Half Century of Medieval Medical Historiography in Ae 
Medievalia et Humanistica, Jan., 1952, 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


W. A. NrrzE, et al, Memoir of Tom Peete Cross. Speculum, July, 1952. 

Morton W. BLoomrFiELD. Beowulf and Christian Allegary: An Interpretation of Unferth. 
Traditio, VIL, 1949-51. 

BENJAMIN HAWKINS CARROLL, JR. An Essay on the Walther Legend. Florida State Univ. Stud., 
no. 5, 1952. 

Isaac Bacon, Versuch einer Klassifizierung altdeutscher Zaubersoriiche unc Segen. Mod. Lang. 
Notes, Apr., 1952. 

Jonn J. Savace. The Medieval Tradition of Cerberus. Traditio, VII, 1949-31. 

D. W. RoBErTSON, Jr. St. Foy among the Thorns. Mod. Lang. Notes, May, 1952. 

Laura Hissarp Loomis. The Athelstan Gift Story: Its Influence on English Chronicles and 
Carolingian Romance. PMLA, Juns, 1952, 

Francis FERGUSON. Two Acts from Dente's Drama of the Mind. Thought, Spring, 1952. 

M. Robinson. Dante et l'Islam d'après des travaux récents. Rer, de l'hist. des religions, Oct., 
1952. 

Joun J. Parry. The Court Poets of the Welsh De PMLA, June, 1952: 

G. R. Corrman. The Miller’s Tale: 3187-3215: Chaucer and the Seven Liberal Arts in Burlesque 


Vein. Mod. Lang. Notes, May, 1952. 
MuLerr HensHaw. The Attitude of the Church toward the Stage to the End oz the Middle 


Ages. Medievalia et Humanistica, Jan., 2952. 
Sister Mary Jeremy. Caxton’s Life of S. Rocke. Med. Lang. Notes, May, 1952. 


FINE ARTS 


Cart D. SHEPPARD, Jr. A Stylistic Analysis of the Cloister af Monreale. Arr Bull., Mar., 1952. 
RICHARD BERNHEIMER, The Martyrdom of Isaiah. 1h44. 

ALBERT BusH-Brown. Giotto: Two Problems in the Origin of His Style. Ibid, 

Dracan PLAMENAc. A Reconstruction of the French Chansonnier in the Biblioteca Colombina, 


Seville. Musical Quar., Apr., 1952. 


Modern European History 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
Leland H. Carlson! 


GUIDE TO SOURCES OF ENGLISH HISTORY FROM 1603 TO 1560 IN REPORTS 
OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS. By Eleanor 
Stuart Upton, with the Collaboration of George P. Winship, Jr. (Washington, Scare- 
crow Press, 1952, pp. xxviii, 131, $3.50.) This book will be welcamed by all scholars 
who have struggled with the early reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
It is intended to assist in the extraction of material relating to English history between 
1603 and 1660 from the first nine reports and from later reports on collections con- 
sidered in the first nine. But if one is looking for persons or places, he will not find 
direct references here. The Guide is a subject index of topics other than persons or 
places, with reference to volume and page of the reports, the main heads in alpha- 
betical order and the subheads arranged discretionally. The Guide, moreover, refers 
only to the inspectors’ reports on collections in England cr Wales in private hands at 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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the time the reports were issued. Four collections are missing because of calendaring 
while the Guide was in process: the De la Warr and Sackville collection known as 
the Knole MSS, the Salisbury MSS, and the De Lisle and Dudley MSS. Subject to 
these limitations, the Guide is a useful little book. 

Wiczar M. Warrace, Wesleyan University 


TAVISTOCK ABBEY: A STUDY IN THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF DEVON. By H. P. R. Finberg. [Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, 
New Series, Volume IL] (New York, Cambridge University Press, 1951, pp. viii, 320, 
$5.00.) Mr. Finberg has given us an example of local history as it should be written, 
not as antiquarian research but as an analysis of interest beyond the confines of 
Tavistock or Devon, Though some themes in the history of the abbey—its social 
structure, stannary, and the techniques of food production—were marked by local 
peculiarities, others (such as seignorial revenues) have a more general validity. The 
conclusions are documented by charts on sales and prices of wool, statistics of dairy 
produces, abbey expenses, etc. A chapter on the monastic economy sums up both the 
liabilities and the exploitation of assets. On the whole the abbey made the most of 
its assets, and especially the agrarian economy reveals itself as one of sound farming 
for which Devon as a whole had acquired a reputation. Here, as elsewhere, the monk- 
farmers became transformed into monk-wardens by the end of the fourteenth century, 
and these in turn were superseded by lay surveyors. Thus, while the monks led a 
busy life of prayer and economic activity, the share of the laity in the management 
of their estates continued to grow. The book is also of significance for the historian of 
the Reformation. Not only is the story brought up to the dissolution but we are given 
an insight into the administrative history of an abbey which seemed to be one of 
“golden mediocrity.” Nevertheless, when the crown, Lord Russell, and the parish 
took over the various temporal functions of the abbey, many neighbors and tenants 
would gladly have welcomed the monks back. Mr. Finberg concludes that no compa- 
rably civilized institution took the abbey's place. In the long run, however, secular 
society did manage to replace the social services of the monastic orders, even if we 
are apt to glance enviously upon the “ordered society” of that handful of monks who 
lived out their busy lives amid the architectural splendor of Tavistock Abbey. 

Grorce L. Mosse, State University of lowa 


HOBBES AND HIS CRITICS: A STUDY IN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CONSTI- 
TUTIONALISM. By John Bowle. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1952, pp. 
215, $2.75.) The dictatorships that have swept over Europe during the past thirty 
years have made for a revival of interest in the doctrines of Hobbes and of his op- 
ponents. Mr. John Bowle, of Wadham College, Oxford, has written an incisive, lucid 
account of this subject. He is the author of two able works, Western Political Thought 
(from the origins to Rousseau) and The Unity of European History, and hence 
brings to bear on his theme broad learning and a balanced judgment. Utilizing his 
mastery of the relevant sources and a fine historical imagination, he brings to life the 
personalities as well as the ideas of Hobbes and such representative critics as Sir 
Robert Filmer, Alexander Rosse, Dr. Seth Ward, the Reverend William Lucy, George 
Lawson, Philip Hunton, Bishop Bramhall, Dr. John Eachard, Lord Clarendon, and 
John Whitehall. With great skill Mr. Bowle recreates the climate of opinion of the age 
and shows how shocking and startling an impression Hobbes made upon his con- 
temporaries, an aspect of Hobbes’s life and times which has been curiously neglected. 
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This volume remedies that situation; it also throws light on the debt Locke owed 
to men like Lawson and Huntcn writing in the middle seventeenth century. Here it 
reinforces the new position cn the background of Locke's ideas presented in J. W. 
Gough, John Locke's Political Philosophy. The conclusions of Mr. Bowle's compact 
and charming study may be summarized as follows. Hobbes's critics, in attacking 
his denial of a superior standard by which government can be judged ard his malig- 
nant view of human nature, assert views that reflect a basic psychological need—a 
need for a mystical sanction for society and for confidence in human impulse for 
mutual aid. Their case cannot be proved; it remains a matter of faith and opinion. 
On two other points Mr. Bowle agrees with Hobbes's critics: (1) the need for a 
constitution rationalizing the custom of a commonwezlth and embodying the dis- 
tinction between government and society; (2) the argument that arbitrary power 
and intellectual tyranny make for inefficiency while government by consent within 
a framework of known standing laws makes for a more creative society. Most readers 
will agree in general with the author's analysis and sentiments. 1 wish, however, 
that he had taken into consideration some of the points made by two American 
naturalists and pragmatists: John Dewey in “The Motivation of Hobbes's Political 
Philosophy,” Columbia University, Studies in the History of Ideas, 1, 88-115, and 
Sterling P. Lamprecht, “Hobbes and Hobbism,” American Political Science Review, 
XXXIV (February, 1940), 31-53. Another aspect of Hobbes would then have to 
receive more attention and weight than Mr. Bowle gives him. 
Sinvzy RATNER, Rutgers University 


THE JOURNAL OF GEORGE FOX. Revised edition by John L. Nickalls. With an 
Epilogue by Henry ]. Cadbury and an Introduction by Geoffrey F. Nuttall. (New 
York, Cambridge University Press, 1952, pp. xlviii, 78g, $4.50.) In Quakerism The 
Journal of George Fox holds a somewhat similar place to that of the King James Bible 
in English-speaking Protestantism. While Fax lacks the scholarship, the polish, and 
the style of the great writers of English prose in the seventeenth century, his Journal 
exhibits the freshness and vitality of that most extraordinary age. Members of the 
Society of Friends, at least in past generations, have read Fox as thoroughly if not as 
frequently as they have their Bibles. It is appropriate, for the Friends at least, that a 
new and revised edition of the Journal should come out at the same time as the 
complete Revised Standard Version of the English Bible. Like the Revised Version, 
this new edition of Fox utilizes modern scholarship to present his autobiography in 
form, content, and price adapted to modern readers. When Thomas Ellwood edited 
the great folio Journal which English Friends published in 1694—and all subsequent 
editions except the Cambridge verbatim et literatim edition of 1911 followed Ellwood’s 
text—he took liberties with the original manuscript which cannot be accepted today. 
For various reasons he omitted some passages, changed others, and put a great deal 
into Fox’s mouth (everything after 1676) which derived from other sources. Fox’s 
principal manuscript Journal covers only the years 1650-1676. The present editor, 
librarian of the Friends Library in London, has used the Ellwood account for the 
earlier years of Fox’s life; but here, as elsewhere, he has identifed his material so 
that the reader always knows from what source the narrative comes. Later he uses 
other first-hand material where the Journal is deficient, but never without identifying 
its source. Doctrinal papers Mr. Nickalls has compressed to their bare biographical 
bones, but with references to the complete text for those who wish it. Professor Henry 
J. Cadbury, the foremost student of seventeenth-century Quakerism in this country, 
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fills out the story after 1676 with a succinct biographical essay; William Penn's splendid 
estimate of Fox's character, written for the first edition, contrasts interestingly with a 
brief analysis of the man and his Journal by a modern British student of the period. 
The editor and his collaborators have done a most satisfactory job in bringing this 
primary Quaker document back into print in a form which should also bring it back 
into use. General students of the period will employ it with profit. A generation of 
Quakers who have grown up without the Journal may now turn to it to strengthen 
their faith in the importance of the Quaker testimony to the “Light of Christ Within.” 
Tuomas E. Drake, Haverford College 


A SHORT HISTORY OF IRELAND. By J. C. Beckett, Lecturer in Modern History in 
the Queen’s University of Belfast. [Hutchinson’s University Library: History.] (New 
York, Longmans, Green, 1952, pp. viii, 208, trade $2.25, text $1.80.) To write a 
history of Ireland in little more than two hundred pages and to present it in a form 
that has any meaning is something of an achievement. That is what Mr. Beckett has 
done. Not all his readers will agree with his interpretation. There is, for example, 
rather too much emphasis on the idea of defense as a sufficient explanation of British 
policy; and less attention has been given to economic and social problems than the 
facts of Irish history would seem to require. But no one can fail to be impressed 
with his skill in handling detail and with the spirit of objectivity that marks his 
work, The book does not quite measure up to the standard of some volumes in this 
series; and for serious students it can hardly be regarded as a substitute for some 
earlier general histories of Ireland. But it is a useful introduction to the subject, 
written in a manner that makes it a pleasure to read. The book is described as a 
“history of the Irish nation.” It is in fact a simple political narrative. Mr. Beckett 
does not define his terms, and it is’often a little difficult to'know just what he means 
by the Irish nation. He observes, for example, that “there was nothing incongruous 
about the Protestant minority describing itself as the Irish nation,” since political 
power went with the possession of property. Nothing incongruous perhaps, but the 
description bore no relation to the realities of Irish life; and a more careful considera- 
tion of the way in which the property was acquired and of the mental attitude which 
induced the description would have made this a better book. That is certainly not 
the view of the Irish nation held by a statesman like Grattan. But Mr. Beckett is 
apparently not interested in Grattan’s larger concept of national unity; and he says 
virtually nothing of his efforts to reunite the divided sections of the Irish people, nor 
of the experiment in self-government within the empire which he inaugurated. Other 
constitutional questions are also dealt with rather too briefly. The facts of the Union 
are related accurately; but there is little or no comment on Pitts larger plans, and 
nothing to indicate that the simple constitutional adjustment embodied in the Act of 
1800 fell short of the over-all change which he had in mind. Like most conservative 
writers Mr. Beckett evidently regards this truncated measure as a real union. He is 
obviously handicapped by the wealth of material on the nineteenth century, and his 
chapter on that period is too crowded. The reader gets but a faint impression of such 
men as O'Connell, Parnell, and Redmond, and of what they were attempting to do. 
But nowhere is the author’s objectivity more evident than in his handling of the 
contentious issues which these names represent. A final section explains the settlement 
of 1921 and the principal events in the history of the country since that date. A useful 
bibliography will serve to guide the student to further reading. 

D. J. McDoucary, University of Toronto 
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FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop? 


LOUIS XIV ET LES PROTESTANTS. By Jean Orcibal. [Bibliothèque de la Société 
d'Histoire ecclésiastique de la France.] (Paris, J. Vrin, 1951, pp. 192.) This study by 
one of the most distinguished historians of religious movements in the seventeenth 
century may well become the classic exposition of the problems involved in the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Unlike many of his predecessors who have used 
the history of the Huguenots to belabor monarchism, Catholicism, and clericalism, 
the historian of the Jansenist movement has treated the subject as an integral part 
of the historical process of the seventeenth century, and thereby again has placed all 
his colleagues deeply in his debt. His analysis of the several policies that Louis’ govern- 
ment successively adopted toward the R.P.R. presents an interesting picture of the 
processes of government in the seventeenth century. There seems to be little doubt 
that any program calculated to wipe out the cult was doomed to failure. But, given the 
personalities and the structure of Louis’ government, it is not surprising that violence 
and compulsion were finally attempted. Professor Orcibal skillfully traces the decisions 
that led to this program of action, and shows how, in turn, the decisions taken made 
other solutions (reunion, for example) impossible. The long sustained thesis that 
Madame de Maintenon and P. La Chase were responsible for the Edict of Fon- 
tainebleau is here buried under an avalanche of evidence. It is curious that the 
Calvinist propagandists in Cologne were able to sell subsequent generations their 
ready-made hypothesis for so many years. M. Orcibal has also abandoned the usual 
French explanation for the wars of 1683 and 1688-97 and with it the conventional 
thesis, recently defended by Saint Leger and Sagnac in their volume in the series 
“Peuples et civilisations,” Louis XIV, 1661-1715, that the Edict of Fontainebleau 
was largely responsible for the disasters of the last twenty-five years of Louis’ reign. 
It is gratifying to find a French historian who shows himself to be completely 
familiar with the larger problems and the literature of the European historical process 
as well as with the history of France. It is unfortunate that M. Orcibal’s style does not 
always match the excellence of his scholarship and the freshness of his insights, but 
anyone interested in the relizious history of the seventeenth century will quickly 
forgive an occasional murky paragraph, if for nothing else than the excellent biblio- 
graphical indication in his copious footnotes. ; 

Joun B. Worr, University of Minnesota 


THE QUEEN’S INVALID: A BIOGRAPHY OF PAUL SCARRON. By Naomi 
Forsythe Phelps. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1951, pp. 289, $4.00.) The crippled 
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Scarron is probably best known to historians as the first “husband” of Mme. de 
Maintenon—what a marital life must have been hers! Nevertheless, the poet did play 
a role in politics, though in the wings rather than on stage. The rhymesters of the 
Fronde adopted his burlesque style for their verses, some even his name. He swiftly 
denied his paternity, for in 1648 and 1649 he was anxious only about his pension of 
five hundred crowns as Anne of Austria’s malade en titre, and about the blockade of 
Paris which interfered with the supplying of the .city's markets. (Of all his body; 
only his stomach and his tongue remäined vigorous to the end.) Whether the cardinal 
refused to credit his denials or whether the confusion of a court constantly on the 
run prevented, the pension ceased to be paid. In 1650 his apartment near the Luxem- 
bourg became a meeting place of the leading Frondeurs, Mlle. de Montpensier and 
Cardinal de Retz included. His Mazarinade, published anonymously in 1651, was 
one of the most thorough indictments to appear, pillorying the cardinal not only for 
his political crimes but also for some discreditable escapades when a student in Spain. 
Its title has become the generic term for the thousands of libels in prose and in verse 
which the Frondeurs poured out from their clandestine presses. Mrs. Phelps's book is 
the first full-length biography of the poet in English. She has based her work upon 
the firm ground established by such scholars as Morillot, Boislisle, and Magne. Con- 
sequently, there is little in this biography not known to those familiar with French 
scholarship. She does add, however, to the speculation concerning the exact nature of 
the disease which twisted Scarron's body into helplessness. Together with her husband, 
Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps, and Drs. Alfred Shands and, Sidney Keats, she has con- 
clude@ that the queen’s invalid suffered not from Pott's disease, nor from tuberculous 
ankylosing rheumatism in the form of spondylose rhizomélique, but from rheumatoid 
(atrophic) arthritis. Scarron would have loved those words. 
J. B. Srcu, University of Illinois 


SOCIAL ROMANTICISM IN FRANCE, 1830-1848: WITH A SELECTIVE CRITI- 
CAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. By David Owen Evans. (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1951, pp. 149, $3.00.) In 104 pages, the‘author describes the abuses of the 
Industrial Revolution in France, the history of French radical thought from Saint- 
Simon and Fourier to Proudhon, and the effect of all this on the leading writers 
of the time: Georges Sand, Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, Balzac, and others. His account 
shows clearly that it was these popular authors rather than the radical theorists who 

. ‘carried the new ideas of social reform to millions in France and beyond. Fully as 
valuable as the essay is a long critical bibliography of the history of French socialism 
in the first half of the niheteenth century. This little book is a model of compression, 
brief yet comprehensive, packed with matter yet clear and easy to read. At the same 
time, it is accurate in fact and impartial in its treatment of controversial subjects, and 
is evidently the distillation of a wide-ranging and profound scholarship. It remains 
a pity that the account could not be more loose-textured, and that some aspects of 
the subject are not more fully and adequately exposed. The essay and its remarkable 
bibliography as it stands, however, should not be missed by any student. of French 
history or of French literature of the period between the two Napoleons. ` 

FREDERICK B. Artz, Oberlin College 
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Jacques Lacour-GaYer. Un grand lyonnais: Joseph Marie Jacquard [on textile industry]. Rev. 
des deux mondes, Sept. 15, 1952. 
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Norman Coun. The Saint-Simonian Portent. Twentieth Cent., Oct., 1952. 

R. Manevr. Victor Hugo et la presse de 1848 à 1852. Etudes de presse, Apr. 15, 1952. 

ALBERT KREBS. Victor Hugo et l'Amérique. Rapports France-Etats-Unis, July, 1952. 

Louis ARAGON. Le parti communiste français et Victor Hugo. Pensée, May—June, July~Aug., 
1952. 

RENÉ Sunre. Le centenaire de Moissan. Rev. des deux mondes, Sept. 15, 1952. 

MarceL Emerir. La naissance de Napoleon Ill. Rev. de la Méditerranée, Mar.-Apr., 1952. 

JEAN Bourbon. L'évolution politique en Meurthe-et-Moselle de 1885 à 1893. dun. de l'Est, 
no. 2, 1952. 

P. Denoyer ET J. MORIENVAL. La condition sociale du journaliste français. Etudes de presse, 
Jan. 15, 1952. 

Jacques Morpat, La défense de Cherbourg. Rev. maritime, Aug., 1952. 

GEorces BourGix, La presse et l'occupation allemande en France, Etudes de presse, Jan. 15, 
1952. 

Henry Hauck. Louis Lévy à Londres pendant et après la guerre. Rev. socialiste, May, 1952. 

Louis Réav. Les fastes de l'Ecole militaire. Rev. de défense nationale, Aug.—Sept., 1952. 

PriLippE Brays. Les commissions d'enquête parlementaires. Rev. du droit pub. et de la sci. 
polit., Apr.-June, 1952. 

W. L. MibpLETON. French Prospects and Problems. Contemp. Rev., Sept., 1952. 

Rocer Grécorre. Réflexions sur la fonction publique. Rev. des deux mondes, Aug. 1, 1952. 

C. J. Giexoux. La vie économique. Ibid., July 1, 15, Aug. 1, 15, Sept, I, 15, 1952. 

Jean Marocer. Le Plan Schuman devant le Senate. Ibid., Sept. 1, 1952. 

GILLES Gozarp. Le Plan Schuman devant la Chambre. Ibid. 

Grorcrs H. Gorse. Le deuxième plan français de modernisation et d’équipment (1952-56). 
Rev. de défense nationale, Aug.—Sept., 1952. 

G. La Rokrte. Les marines marchandes en 1952. Ibid, 

RENÉ CercLER. La France devant l’organisation européenne de l’agriculture, Ibid. 

Jores MiLHau, L'incidence des lois sociales agricoles sur Je revenu de l’agriculture et le revenu 
national. Rev, d'hist. éc. et soc., no. 2, 1952, 

R. GenbarmeE, Etude comparée du régime fiscal de l'agriculture, Rev. de sci. et légis. finan., 
July-Sept., 1952. 

Pierre BAaucuErT. Evolution des salaires réels et structure économique. Rev. éc., May, 1952. 

G. Denove. Evolution du crédit public en France en 1951. Rev. de sci. et légis. finan., July- 
Sept., 1952. 

H, LAUFENBURGER. Quelques aspects inattendus des nationalisations [England and France]. Ibid. 

DANIEL Licou. Vers un neo-Poincarisme? Rev. socialiste, May, 1952. 

A. FISHER LINK. Productivité et structures en France. Ec. et humanisme, July—Aug., 1952. 

L. A. Vincent ET G. Marrays. La situation économique. Rev. éc., Sept., 1952. 

J. R. BouneviLLE. Le suremploi ou les conséquences d'une pénurie de main d’oeuvre. Ibid. 

Roserr Wemicx. Le Rhin et le port de Strasburg. Rev. de défense nationale, July, 1952. 

M. Thorez's Second Coming. Economist, Sept., 1952. 

Leon Carnovsky. The Public Libraries of Paris. Library Quar., July, 1952. 

M. Vicne Guy. Nationalism in French North Africa. Contemp. Rev., Aug., 1952. 


DOCUMENTS 


Hucnes pe Monreas, Robespierre et les Bonaparte vus par J. V. Colchen. Rev. des deux mondes, 
Sept. 15, 1952. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke 


HET OUDE GESLACHT VAN FOREEST, 1250-1570. By Jhr. H. A. van Foreest. 
(Assen, Van Gorcum, 1950, pp. 206, 15 guilders.) Although the Review does not 
customarily devote space to reviews of genealogies, an exception is clearly in order 
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for Jhr. Van Foreest’s history of his medieval ancestry. While the writing of this 
book was prompted by a desire to vindicate the title of the Van Foreest family to 
ancient nobility, 'the author has not been content to establish tkis title merely by 
genealogical methods. Instead he has written what amounts to a thoroughly docu- 
mented case history of the social development of the nobility in the northern Nether- 
lands from the middle of the tzirteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century. Within 
this span of three hundred years we witness the gradual transformation of Van 
Foreest from a noble family cf small feudal landholders into one of city magistrates 
who, but for their coat of arms and their exercise of the right to hunt small game, 
were barely distinguishable from the urban patriciate of non-noble origin. Toward 
the very end of this period some Van Foreests took up medicine, one of them even 
becoming the private physician of the Prince of Orange. The account of this social 
evolution is both interesting and competent. The author, though by profession a 
naval officer, has handled the considerable technical problems peculiar tc research in 
the history of the Middle Ages in a manner that would reflect credit upon any pro- 
fessional historian. While relying primarily upon family records, he has read widely 
in the printed and archival sources for this period; moreover he is thoroughly con- 
versant with the relevant professional literature. By camparing constartly his own 
findings with those of experts like Gosses, Immink, Enklaar, Monté verLoren, and 
others, Admiral Van Foreest has lent perspective to a story which in its own right 
commands attention because of its fresh approach, the inclusior. of authentic new 
data, and the lively manner ir which it is told. The Van Foreest genealogy must for 
all these reasons be considered a valuable addition to the still rather limited literature 
on the social history of the notility in the northern Netherlands. B. H. W. 


THE PAGEANT OF NETHERLANDS HISTORY. By Adriaan ]. Barnouw. (New 
York, Longmans, Green, 1952, pp. xi, 370, $4.50.) Dr. Barnouw’s writings are dis- 
tinguished not only by a charming prose style in the tradition of the best English 
essayists but also by a visual rather than analytical approach to their subject. As is 
perhaps appropriate to a writer who is also an amateur painter of merit, Dr. Barnouw 
is a master, of the historical vignette; many cf his paragraphs remind one of the small 
canvasses of the seventeentk-century Dutch genre painters. With his artistry Dr. 
Barnouw combines seasoned scholarship. A philologist by training, he was for more 
than twenty-five years Queen Wilhelmina professor of the hisiory, language, and 
literature of the Netherlands at Columbia University. Thus he brings to his subject 
the accumulated knowledge of a lifetime. His intimate acquaintance with the literary 
sources of Dutch social and cultural history frequently enables kim to refurbish the 
conventional picture of Dutch history through the introduction of little-known 
illustrative material. All this is abundantly evident in Dr. Barnouw’s latest book. In 
a way, this Pageant of Netherlands History constitutes a companion volume to The 
Dutch: A Portrait Study of the People of Holland, which was published in 1940. 
Both books concern themselves with the people of the Netherlands, their manners, 
customs, beliefs, and literary, artistic, and scientific achievements. But whereas the 
earlier volume painted a static picture of present-day Dutch civilization, the Pageant 
depicts its historical development in a procession of tableaux vivants, each of which 
illustrates an important phase of this development. The incidents and persons chosen 
for this pageant of Dutch cultural history obviously reflect the author's personal prefer- 
ence and taste. It is a tribute to Dr. Barnouw’s good judgment and scholarship that 
his selection cannot be termed arbitrary. Nevertheless, those of us who believe that 
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political institutions provided the mold within which the character of the Dutch 
nation was formed will be disappointed by the deliberate exclusion of nearly all 
political, diplomatic, or military history from this Pageant. Likewise those who do 
not share the so-called “Greater Netherlands” view of Dutch history may question 
the propriety of including occasional scenes from the history of the Spanish and 
Austrian Netherlands and of the Flemish movement after 1830. Much of the material 
included in The Pageant of Netherlands History was first published in the form of 
monthly letters to the members of the Netherland-America Foundation. Admirers 
of those charming essays will be delighted to renew their acquaintance with some 
of their old favorites and will derive added satisfaction from the knowledge that 
in their new setting they are destined to find the wider audience which they so fully 
deserve, B. H. W. 


ARTICLES 


PauL Leuizrior. Houille et coton en Belgique: Pour une histoire industrielle comparée. Annales 
(Paris), Apr.-June, 1952. 

M, J. Gasman. Toelagenkwestie onder Willem I. Archief gesch. aartsbisdom Utrecht, LXXI, 
no. I, 1952. 

L. Boratynsxi. Esteban Batory, la Hansa y la sublevación de los Paises Bajos. Bol. Real Acad. 
Historia (Madrid), CXXVIII, 1951. 

J. Decuames. Sur Stendhal et un de ses amis belges [Marie Joseph Ferdinand Gérard de Collaert, 
colonel in Napoleon’s army]. Acad. Roy, Belg. Bull. cl. lett. et sci, mor. et pol, XXXVII, 
NO. 1-2, 1952. 

Lucien Cryssens, O.F.M. Sources espagnoles relatives à la publication de la bulle In eminenti 
en Belgique (1643-1653). Acad. Roy. Belg. Bull. Comm. Roy. d'Hist., CXVI, no. 3, 1951. 

A, GOETSTOUWERS. Het wonderjaar te Walem., Ibid., no. 4, 1951. 

M. R. D. Foor. Great Britain and Luxemburg, 1867. Eng. Hist. Rev., July, 1952. 

Frans VAN KALKEN, Mes trois griefs [teaching of history in Belgium]. Flambeau, XXXV, no. 
3, 1952. 

C. T. pz Jonc. Nederlandse boeken over de Wereldoorlog, 1945-1950. Gemenebest, June, 1952. 

Belgié in 1951. De Gids op maatschappelijk gebied (special issue), May-June, 1952. 

Davip W. Davies. The Geographic Extent of the Dutch Book Trade in the 17th Century. Lid. 
Quar., July, 1952. 

Dirk RumL. Nederland en zijn provincievlaggen, Navorscher, June, 1952. 

J. N. BAKHUIZEN VAN DEN BRINK. Engelse kerkelijke politiek in de Nederlanden in de eerste 
helft der 17de eeuw. Ned. archief e. Rerkgesch., XXXIX, no. 2-3, 1952. 

K. H. Borrsema. Allard Pierson en Thorbecke. Ibid. 

S, J. Fockema ANDREAE. De kerk op wereldlijk terrein onder de Republiek. 7h:4. 

A. STEENBEEK, Bernardus Smytegelt’s Catechismus preken als tijdspiegel. Ibid. 

J. H. WesseL. Een schakering in de Rooms-Katholieke opvatting van het kerkelijk gezag in 
Nederland, in de 16e eeuw, vóór Trente. Ibid, 

J. STEUR. De oorlogsarchieven in Nederland. Ned. archtevenblad, LVI, no. 3, 1952. 

I. O. van REGTEREN ALTENA. Retouches aan ons Rembrandt-beeld: Het genetische probleem 
van de Eendracht van het Land. Oud Holland, LXVU, no. 1, 1952. 

L. van PuyvELpE. Les sources du style de Rubens. Rev. belge d'arch. et d'hist. de Pare, XXI, 
no. I, 1952. 

R. VorLrzEL. La méthode théologique de Hugo Grotius. Rev. d’hist, et de philos, relig., XXXII, 
No. 2, 1952. 

J. DE Laer. Les Pays-Bas et la guerre, Rev. gén. belge, Apr.—Sept., 1952. 

W. J. C. Burrenpryx. Het zedelijk en godsdienstig leven van J. J. Starter. Tijdschr. v. Ned. 
zaal- en lettk., LXX, no. 2, 1952. 
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Oscar ]. Falnes! 


GRUNDTVIG. By Hal Koch, Professor of Church History, University of Copenhagen. 
Translated from the Danish, with Introduction and Notes, by Llewellyn jones. 
(Yellow Springs, Ohio, Antioch Press, 1952, pp. xx, 231, $3.50.) For several decades 
Denmark has been an almost mystic ideal to some American intellectuals. For reasons 
hard to understand the Danes seem to have been able to solve the economic and 
social problems of the present time without a huge and growing governmental ap- 
paratus. The more conspicuous institutions through which the Danish people function, 
especially the church and the Folk High School and co-operation, have been known 
and emulated by many groups, but without the success that these movements have 
had in Denmark. Many Americans have known that back of the religious, educa- 
tional, and cultural life of Denmark stands the shadow of a man named Grundtvig. 
But when he lived, what were the circumstances of his life, what were his ideas, and 
how Danish thought became seemingly forever colored by his own, few Americans 
know. And with good reason. Little or nothing has been printed in English about 
N. S. F. Grundtvig (1783-1872). Llewellyn Jones has done a major service to English- 
speaking students of Scandinavian history in translating Professor Hal Kech’s book. 
Though a little book, both in size and in proportion to its subject, Koch’s Grundtvig 
is just about the only one in Danish worthy of a translation. Earlier bicgraphies have 
been uncritical and inadequately based on sources. Koch, one of the editors of the 
great, definitive collection of Grund:vig’s writings, had access to all the best sources 
and used them with discrimination. Actually, this book is more an exposition of 
Grundtvig’s thought than it is a biography, for only the barely necessary biographical 
details are presented. To English and American readers it is a further handicap that 
Grundtvig is not painted against the indispensable background of contemporary 
Danish history. Only those who know that history can fully appreciate this work 
and especially Grundtvig’s own contributions. Dr. Jones had been aware that certain 
episodes in Danish history require explanation and has supplied same such explana- 
tions in the otherwise copious and Jearned notes. Yet we find no introduction what- 
ever of the Danish pietists (p. 67); and the British attack on Copennager in 1801 is 
confused with that of 1807 (p. 204). But there is more than enough information here 
to whet the appetite of the student of intellectual history. And if Erandes or Kierke- 
gaard merit the attention we now give them, Grundtvig deserves it even more. 

Bryn J. Hovoe, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


NORTH NORWAY: A HISTORY. By Frank Noel Stagg. (London, George Unwin; 
New York, Macmillan, 1952, pp. 205, $4.25.) Enthusiasm is often mistaken for 
knowledge, and facts for understanding. Commander Frank Noel Stagg’s enthusiasm 
and facts are little preparation for a study of North Norway. This frontier land, 
presently being developed through government planning and monetary assistance, 
will in the future constitute z reservoir of profit and economic strength, while re- 
maining a dangerous military weakness. The faults in Commander Stagg's writing 
are his failure to weave details together, his neglect of the more recent story, and the 
inclusion of an overabundance of unimportant minutiae which affer no significant 
data and provide no information. Cities built in the twentieth century, people who: 
have migrated into the region, large-scale projects and industries launched since World 
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War II are among the developments left unmentioned by the author. What value the 
book has lies in its being the first historical account of North Norway as a region. 
In Viking times the region was the center of political events of great importance for 
the Norwegian kingdom, and in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries its fish 
furnished a marketable item for western Norwegian trade with England. Commander 
Stagg should be complimented on his courage and criticized for his failure to write 
more interestingly and more fully on modern North Norway. Norwegians will thank 
him for his enthusiasm but will add the book to the collection of trivia which foreigners 
write about their country. Raymonp E. Linveren, University of Wisconsin 
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Gunnar Curisrie WasBerc. Norges historie: Forfatterregister for 1936-45. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), 
no. 2, 1952, 

Id. Norges historie: Bibliografi for 1945. Ibid, 

RaGNHILD Harron. Some Notes on Swedish Historiography. History, June, 1952. 

Landsbókasafn Islands. Árbók (Reykjavik), 1950-51 (pub. 1952). 

BIRGER NERMAN. Runskriftens uppkomst. Sy. Tids., no. 4, 1952. 

Theo FinpanL. Was Vinland near Chesapeake Bay? Am. Scand. Rev., no. 3, 1952. . 

Barpr GupMonpsson. Omkring Stiklestadslaget. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1952. 

E. FRANK CANDLIN, Saint Olaf of Norway. Norseman, July-Aug., 1952. 

Sven TuNBErG. Nagra omstridda problem ur Sveriges 1200-talshistoria. Hist. Tids, (Sw.), no. 
2, 1952. 

JOHAN SCHREINER. Hærmakt og riksstyre. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 2, 1952. 

ARNE Opp Jounsen. Hvor studerte biskopbródrene Arne og Audfinn? Ibid. 

PETER G. Foote. The King’s Mirror. Norseman, July~Aug., 1952. 

Niets SkyUM-NIELSEN. De ældste privilegier for klostret i Ve: et nyfund. Scandia, no. 1, 
1951-52. 

AKSEL E. CHRISTENSEN. Erik af Pommerns danske kongemakt. Ibid. 

Nits AnnLunD. Rittegángsbrevet den 7 augusti 1471: till Brunkebergsslagets förhistoria. Hist. 
Tids. (Sw.), no. 2, 1952. i 

Laurrrz WEïBuLL. Hemming Gadhs “avfall.” Scandia, no. 1, 1951-52. 

SÔLVE OssIANNILssON. Skanes historia-—ett skandinaviskt interesse. Nord. Tids., nos. 1-2, 1952. 

GEoRG von Rauch. Zur Geschichte des schwedischen Dominium Maris Baltici: Ein Forschungs- 
bericht. Welz als Gesch., no. 2, 1952. 

CarL-Gusrar THomasson. Vem var Beylon? Ord och Bild, no. 5, 1952. 

Huco Carrsson. Ett handelshus i 1700-talets Skane [the Burmester firm]. Sv. Tids., no. 6, 1952. 

Srure WALLER. Abomótet 1812. Ett förbisett aktstycke. Scandia, no. 1, 1951-52. 

Grorc NORREGARD. Freden 1 Kiel 1814. Ibid. 

HaLvpan Kont. 1814. Nord. Tids., nos. 1-2, 1952. 

MAGNUS MarDaL, Grev Wedels diplomatiske misjon til London 1828. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 2, 
1952. 

WILLIAM THALBITZER. Grønlandsk sagnforskning grundlagt av Rink for 100 ar siden. Gads 
Dan. Mag., Sept., 1952. 

STEEN JOHANSEN. Georg Brandes om N. F. S. Grundtvig. Ibid. 

HoLcer Hansen. Sören Kierkegaard som polemiker, Nord. Tids., nos. 1-2, 1952. 

Finn H. Lauripsen. Fra borgerskabets gennembrud. Konsul i Hjørring Chr. H. Nielsen. Jyske 
Saml., II, no. 1, 1952. 

Francis Buzz. Den unge Bjørnstjerne Bjørnson som brevskriver. Ord och Bild, no. 5, 1952. 

Ivar ARCTANDER. Statsminister Ole Richters død og aksjonene for a hindre den. Samtiden, no. 
5, 1952. 

Hatvpan Konr (ed.). Fra ministeriet Sverdrups siste dager: Dagboks-optegnelser av fru Mathilde 
Schjgtt. Hist, Tids. (Nor.), no. 2, 1952. 

Joux J. TEAL, Jr. Greenland and the World Around. For. Affairs, Oct., 1952. 

J. H. Jackson. Russia, Finland and Estonia. Contemp. Rev., June, 1952. 
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Finland's Reparations. World Today, July, 1952. 

GERHARD HAFSTRÓM. President Ryti och Ribbentroppakten. Sv. Tids, no. 5, 1452. 

HARALD JORGENSEN, Finska Laplands genopbygning. Nord, Tids., nos. 1-2, 1952. 

A. J. Fiscrer. Welfare State in Sweden. Contemp. Rev., July, 1952. 

Kay HeckscHer. Denmark in World Politics. Ibid., Oct., 1952. 

EINER POULSEN. The Danish Daily Press: A Four-Paper Network. Dan, For. Off. Jour., no. 5, 


1952, 
Cur. A, R. CHRISTENSEN, Norge i 1951. Nord, Tids., nos. 1-2, 1952. 
ALBIN T. ANDERSON. The Soviets and Northern Europe. World Politics, July, 1952. 
“Investigator]. Sovjet-Samveldet og Norden. Internasj. Politikk, no. 5, 1952. 
A.H.H. A Note on the Swedish-Russian Dispute: Repercussions in Sweden. World Today, 
Sept., 1952. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
Ernst Posner? 


FRIEDRICH LIST. By Carl Brinkmann. (Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1949, pp. 350, 
DM 16.45.) Students of the history of economic thought are under obligation to the 
German economist Carl Brinkmann, who has written, if not the definitive work, a 
comprehensive and interesting biography of Friedrich List. The present volume 
should serve as a useful introduction and guide to the collected works edited by the 
Friedrich List Gesellschaft. As Brinkmann shows rather conclusively, List was in- 
fluenced by many contemporary ideas not only on the Continent but also in England 
and especially in the United States, where he spent some years in political exile. 
However, he cannot easily be classified as belonging to this or that school, although 
some of his ideas resemble those of the Romantics and occasionally he has been con- 
sidered a forerunner of the German historical school. While there is an element of 
truth in this, List was essentially outside the main current of economic thought. It 
is probably also correct to say that on the whole his work has not been given too 
much attention by professional historians and economists. Among historians his 
scheme of different phases of economic development has not survived in its original 
form; among economists List has never been considered quite respectable. In econo- 
mics his name today is usually associated with the case foz protection of new indus- 
tries, i.e., the so-called infant industry argument, but even here it can be pointed out 
that a similar argument can be found among contemporaries belonging to the classical 
school. A study of Brinkmann’s book is likely to lead the reader to revise certain of 
the views just described, While it is true that many of his concepts and theories could 
not pass the tests we apply today, he was in spite of all shortcomings ane of the 
outstanding German economists in the nineteenth century. Quite apart from being a 
brilliant writer, he had insights that distinguish him from the run-of-the-mill econo- 
mists in the infancy of German economics. What first of all gives List stature is his 
attempt to include in his system historical forces which were usually left out by the 
Classicists. Rather than centering his attention on the individual firms and consumers 
in a static setting, he investigated the conditions under which the nation can develop 
its productive resources given the unequal developmen: of the world economy. Among 
possible policies List was not only interested in such negative measures as protective 
tariffs; on the contrary, one of his major activities consisted in developing and propa- 
gating ideas about a German railroad system as a necessary basis for an industrial 
economy. All of this is described very vividly by Brinkmann. Unfortunately, however, 
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the book is primarily descriptive. In this reviewer's opinion its value would have been 
increased by a more critical analysis of L:st’s ideas from the vantage point of modern 
economic theory. This would have been >articularly interesting because similar prob- 
lems today are very much in the foreground of discussions of measures which under- 
developed countries may take in order tc raise their standards of living. 

Svend Laursen, Brandeis University 


DER BURSCHENSCHAFTER WOLFGANG MENZEL. By Erwin Schuppe. (Frank- 
furt a.M., Verlag L. Schulte-Bulmke, 1952, pp. 123, DM 6.30.) The author, a German 
historian, presents his work as a contribution to the understanding of National 
Socialism and its origins. Fortunately a growing number of German historians clearly 
recognize that the unfortunate road which the German nation traveled did not start 
in 1933 but goes back at least to the War of Liberation of 1812. Most of the ideas 
which Hitler popularized among the Germans can be found in Wolfgang Menzel, 
who was fourteen years old in 1812, the year of the first “Aufbruch des deutschen 
Volkes”; he died in 1873, after Bismarck had expanded Prussia into most of Germany. 
In his younger years, Menzel was a fervent adherent of Arndt and Jahn, a member 
of the gymnastic movement, the Turnerschaft, and of the patriotic student organiza- 
tions, the Burschenschaft. While still a young man he became editor of the literary 
supplement of the Morgenblatt für gebildete Stande, and from then on he was the 
most influential literary critic in Germany. Menzel, known to most today only from 
Heine’s disparaging judgments, was a man of high ethical ideals and great moral 
seriousness, noble qualities which he put into the service of a narrow and fanatical 
cause. He hated the West—especially the French—with an all-consuming fire in which 
he hoped that all the ideas which the Enlightenment and rationalism had brought to 
Germany would be destroyed. Hatred against everything alien, especially against every- 
thing Western, seemed to him an indispensable complement to German patriotism— 
and many of the quotations in the book remind the reader not only of National 
Socialist rantings twenty years ago but of Russian Communist articles today. As in 
these cases, Menzel demanded that the author and artist should above all serve 
national purposes. He did not recognize any autonomy of intellectual life; everything 
had to become politicized and nationalized. Therefore he also rejected Goethe and 
German classicism. His ideal was not the harmonious formation of the individual 
but the individual’s usefulness for the group. Dr. Schuppe’s book should be widely 
read by students of modern Germany. Though Menzel regarded himself as a con- 
servative, he represented in reality a deeply revolutionary force which sought not to 
preserve the German traditions which tied Germany to the rest of Europe but to 
destroy the rational and universal civilization which was the heritage of Europe and 
of Germany. A German conservative, Karl Adolf Menzel—not a relative of Wolf- 
gang—saw that clearly when he wrote in 1820 about Jahn’s gymnasts and their 
Germano-centered nationalism: “This hostile fury, to which you strive in the midst 
of peace to excite the hearts of the youth against a whole people, these truly can- 
nibalistic war-songs which you make the young people sing, this lamentable doctrine 
that God will not abandon his Germans ... all this is not Christian and German, 
but pagan and Jewish, Jewish in the worst sense of the word.” Wolfgang Menzel 
and his friends regarded distrust and hatred of the alien as a moral quality, and 
without understanding yet the full consequences of what they were doing, relativized 
all moral concepts. The struggle for the preservation of a pure and undefiled German 
species became the supreme value, and in the struggle cor its realization nobody was 
allowed to remain indifferent. The root of this idolization of one’s own group in an 
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irrational and semireligious, though originally not ignoble, enthusiasm has been well 
presented by Dr. Schuppe in the many quotations from Wolfgang Menzel’s now 
long-forgotten and yet still potent writings. Hans Koun, City College of New York 


DAS ENDE DER MONARCHIE AM 9. NOVEMBER 1918: ABSCHLIESSENDER 
BERICHT NACH DEN AUSSAGEN DER BETEILIGTEN. By Kuno Graf von 
Westarp. With an Epilogue by Werner Conze. (Berlin, Helmut Rauschenbusch, 1952, 
pp. 216, DM 9,20.) This book is an important addition to the record cf the immediate 
events that brought the end of the Hohenzollern monarchy in Germany and Prussia. 
It is a somewhat abridged extract from the unpublished and uncompleted memoirs 
written quietly toward the end of the thirties by the late Count Westarp, right-hand 
man of the Conservative leader, Ernst von Heydebrand. Count Westarp was the most 
prominent representative of the loyal Prussian school and the leading Nationalist 
political figure of the Weimar years. No official protocol had been drawn up at the 
time of the dramatic discussions at the imperial headquarters in Spa on and before 
November 9, 1918. However, a serious polemic threatened to break out in the spring 
of 1919 as a result of the publication of memorandums by those participants (von 
Plessen, Baron Marschall-Greiff, and particularly Count von der Schulenburg) who 
had been bitterly opposed to the views presented by Hindenburg and his new first 
quartermaster-general, Wilhelm Groener. These views they felt were responsible for 
the kaiser’s acceptance of the fait accompli of the abdication forgec by Prince Max 
of Baden, and for William Ils decision to leave the country. To prevent a division 
among men of the Right, which would help only the hated Republic and the still 
struggling Social Democracy, the persons involved at Spa entrusted Count Westarp 
with the task of formulating for publication a compromise protocol, The resulting 
protocol, published in the press on July 27, 1919, has long been available, together 
with other pertinent documents, in Alfred Niemann's Revolution von oben— 
Umsturz von unten (1928). Now the Westarp book relates in painstaking detail 
the negotiations behind that protocol, discussing frankly controversial points and 
explaining important gaps in its contents, The editor remarks in his epilogue that 
Hindenburg suffered until his death from the fact that on the ninth of November 
he allowed Groener’s rational view to predominate over the vassal Icyalry of Schulen- 
burg. Most interesting in these pages is the repeated evidence of Hindenburg’s attempt 
to satisfy the kaiser’s desire that his advisers publicly assume responsibility for the 
advice they offered and for the ensuing events of those crucial hours; at the same 
time Hindenburg’s own greatest concern was to prove the joint responsibility of the: 
emperor’s advisers so that he and Groener might avoid assuming sole responsibility. 
Westarp’s own uncensored viewpoint regarding these persons is also a useful addition 
to our scant political information from the Right. While concentrating his criticism 
on Max of Baden, and particularly on Groener, Westarp really does not localize the 
“blame,” but extends it fairly even to the kaiser and to the model of classic Prussian 

“loyalty he saw in Count vor der Schulenburg. The editor’s epilogue helps the general 
reader to place this material in a politically more impartial perspective, using for 
example the Groener documents recently published by Reginald H. Phelps in the 

- Deutsche Rundschau (no. 76, 1950, and following). A helpful biogaphical index is 
also provided. Lewis Hertzman, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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NAVAL WARS IN THE LEVANT, 1559-1853. By R. C. Anderson. (Princeton, Prince- 
ton University Press, 1952, pp. ix, 619, $7.50.) It is indeed fortunate that Dr. Anderson, 
whose studies in the field of maritime development have been so fruitful, has added 
to his volume on Naval Wars of the Baltic this new résumé on the naval history of 
the Levant from the sixteenth through the mid-nineteenth century. In so doing Dr. 
Anderson has illumined many dark corners for the general historian as well as the 
naval specialist. The result is a general, useful framework which supersedes many 
interpretations drawn from the works of De la Ronciére, Corbett, Wiel, and others. 
Drawing heavily upon Italian and Russian materials he has added much to our 
knowledge of the total scene. Among the most important contributions of this volume 
is its reassessment of the results of the victory of Lepanto which Dr. Anderson shows 
was less important than has frequently been assumed, his proof that the Turkish 
renaissance of the Koprilis was as important on the sea as on the land in the 
Cretan Wars of 1645-1669, and his handling of the interesting and complex story of the 
entrance of Russian forces into the naval picture of the Aegean and eastern Mediter- 
ranean in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. In addition his account of 
the growth of the Russian Black Sea fleet from the time of Peter the Great on is the 
first time this subject has been adequately treated in English. So too his study of the 
gradual replacing of the oared galley by the northern European sailing ship is ex- 
tremely important and changes some widely held conceptions. Other significant con- 
tributions which emerge from his work are the role of the Knights of Malta as the 
raiding counterpart of the Barbary Coast pirates and the role of sea power in the 
Wars of Greek Independence and the struggle which followed with Mehemet Ali. 
It is unfortunate however that the technical and tactical fullness of Dr. Anderson’s 
account has made it difficult for him to broaden his narrative sufficiently to go beyond 
the purely naval picture to show more of the political and economic implications of 
his story. These are often implicit in his writing but might have been more pointedly 
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presented. Despite this, his work in both its direct information and the implications 
which other historians will draw from it is of great importance to al! historians of 
- this period and the general reader interested in naval development. 
AgCcHIBALD R. Lewis, University of Texas 
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INDIA AND THE PASSING OF EMPIRE. By Sir George Dunbar. (New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952, pp. 225, $4.75.) India and the Passing of Empire has the merit 
of maintaining in print for the reading public a selected body of facts, chiefly politi- 
cal and military, pertaining to the history of India. Despite his prefatory disclaimer, 
Dunbar has presented Indian history “in a nutshell.” “Passing of Empire,” unless 
the author means that empire perpetually passes in India, is not well borne out in 
the text since Dunbar gives increasing space in each case to the rise and the duration 
as well as to the “passing” of the Indian empire of Alexander of Macedon, the 
Mauryan Empire, the Kushana Empire, the Gupta Empire, the Ghaznavid, Tughlak, 
and other Muslim empires and kingdoms, the Great Mogul Empire, and finally in 
the last three quarters of the book, the British Empire. To the “passing” of the British 
Empire in India, Dunbar devotes but thirty-four pages. The book is obviously a 
British apology with lingering traces of the “white man’s burden” complex. Dunbar’s 
opening paragraph, for instance, contains the statement, “and there came the rule of 
a Western power over a vast Asiatic population, a rule that established political 
unity and peace, which India had not known for 2,000 years.” Had he said that 
while Britain imposed political unity upon India, the Indian people had little peace, 
whereas now that the subcontinent is at peace, unity has been lost, he would better 
have summed up his factual evidence. After all, Britain, during the rgo years of 
British power, has engaged Indian soldiers either inside or outside of India in nearly 
twenty wars. Other statements like “India by the middle of the 18th century had 
fallen into the worst condition of masterless disorder the subcontinent had ever 
known,” and “the two empires [Roman and British], whatever their faults and their 
failings, conferred more benefits upon mankind than any other widely imposed 
political system the world has known” are at least debatable. Also questionable is 
the existence of an “instinct for stabilized power” which Dunbar keeps insisting 
upon. An “instinct” is something one is born with. Is anyone born with a “political 
instinct”? The factual material which comprises more than go per cent of the book 
is largely beyond criticism except that little in the way of new research can be 
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detected. Dunbar, in common with some other writers, confuses varna with caste 
and then ignores more modern classifications in Indian society. The book is equipped 
with well-chosen footaotes, no bibliography, a helpful chronology, an accurate index, 
and excellent maps. Ermer H, Corts, Northeastern University 


CONQUERED PRESS: THE MacARTHUR ERA IN JAPANESE JOURNALISM. By 
William ]. Coughlin. (Palo Alto, Calif., Pacific Books, 1952, pp. 165, $3.00.) The 
Japanese are great newspaper readers, They buy the dailies in great quantities that 
build circulations into the millions. Before the American occupation the papers were 
sensational but their political news was strongly censored. The readers found out 
only what it was considered proper for them to know. A new era opened with the 
establishment of the occupation in 1945. In time it introduced resl freedom of the 
press. The improvement in the flow of information to the Japanese publiz is all the 
more remarkable in view of the occupation’s policy of censoring foreign correspond- 
ents’ dispatches about what was going on in Japan. This bad example did not disturb 
the progress toward internal reform. The SCAP trained newspapermen in Western 
traditions of free and responsible reporting and helped the papers in their struggles 
against Communist domination. This accomplishment of the cccupaticn did not 
come at once. At the outset, SCAP, while pressing upon Japan a new constitution 
which called for press freedom, introduced a system of prepublication censorship 
which harassed editors and kept readers in the dark. Once a reference to the Russo- 
Japanese war was deleted from a story on the grounds that it was “best that Japan 
forget” the war. Criticisms of the occupation’s internal economic policy were for- 
bidden. But this censorship ended in 1948. Mr. Coughlin’s book is rich in informa- 
tion and analysis of the democratization of the press in Japan, and thus throws some 
light on the prospects for Japan's continuing to govern itself sensibly now that the 
occupation has gone and freedom of the press remains. A United Press correspondent, 
the author made his inquiry and wrote his book as a Melville Jacoby Fellow for the 
Study of Far Eastern Affairs, Bram Borres, Washington, D.C. 
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GEOGRAPHY IN THE MAKING: THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
1851-1951. By John Kirtland Wright. Foreword by Richard Upjohn Light, President 
of the Society. (New York, American Geographical Society, 1952, pp. xxi, 437, $5.00.) 
Geography in the Making is far more than a history of the American Geographical 
Society. It is a book that blends facts and statistics of the past hundred years with 
a story of people and events—people and events connected with the American Geo- 
graphical Society to be sure, but also influential in the territorial expansion of the 
United States, the growth of American institutions, the development of foreign poli- 
cies, and the evolution of geography in the United States. The author, Dr. John K. 
Wright, is no novice at historical writing, having done his doctoral dissertation at 
Harvard on “The Geographical Lore of the Time of the Crusades” and, among many 
subsequent publications, a very popular book on The Geographical Basis for European 
History. In Geography in the Making he has produced a historical narrative in a 
geographical setting. It is the story of learned society development rather than of the 
American Geographical Society alone, and the geographical background and history 
of New York City and of America are woven into the story to give it depth and 
flavor. For each significant period in the growth of the American Geographical Society 
since 1850, Dr. Wright inductively presents a picture of the contemporary geographical 
setting and a story of pertinent events and important people that brought about 
changes in the society and in the basic philosophy of geography during those periods. 
For example, in the opening chapter of thirteen pages, four are devoted to a descrip- 
tion of New York City in 1850, two describe improved transportation and communi- 
cation connections and the interest of leading citizens in maps and geography. 
Gradually influential people af the period are introduced and their part in founding 
and developing the society seems perfectly logical. The general interest in physical 
rather than in human geography is described as the basis for an early orientation 
of the society toward exploration, description, and mapping of the earth. Following 
foreign trade contacts with Paraguay, Siam, and Japan, the polar expeditions of 
Elisha Kent Kane, and Livingstone’s reports on Africa, geography took a statistical 
trend. Members of the society compiled studies on land use, soil deterioration, post 
office distribution, systems of weights and measures, and even taxation. Interest then 
shifted to the philosophic cancepts of geography presented by Humboldt (physical), 
Ritter (human), and Guyot (religious). By the close of the Civil War, the society’s 
objectives were resting on a tripod of scientists, businessmen, and missionaries. Thus 
the story develops from the early days of the society under Henry Grinnell and George 
Bancroft to the days of Archer Huntington, Isaiah Bowman, and the present director, 
George H. T. Kimble. The only shortcoming in this treatment of the American 
Geographical Society is the modesty that prevents Dr. Wright from doir:g full justice 
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to his own contributions to the society on whose staff he has worked diligently in 
many capacities since 1920, including that of director, 1938-49. 
Arcu C. Geruacu, Library of Congress 


UNITED STATES HISTORICAL AND ARCHAFOLOGICAL MONUMENTS. By 
Ronald F. Lee, Assistant Director, National Park Service, U.S. Department of the 
Interior. [Monumentos históricos y arqueológicos, II.] (Mexico, D.F., Instituto Pan- 
americano de Geografia e Historia, 1951, pp. 121, $12.50 [m. mex.].) United States 
is the second of a series of reports devoted to the policies, problems, and accomplish- 
ments, of each nation of the American continent, in the preservation and administra- 
tion of its historical and archaeological monuments. The first, on Panama, was pub- 
lished in 1950. A general history of the preservation movement, both governmental 
and private, in the United States from 1850 to date precedes an analysis of the major 
national legislative acts relating to our historic sites. The criteria for the selection of 
such national monuments are briefly outlined, followed by a statement of the official 
restoration policy of the U.S. National Park Service. Mr. Lee points out that the 
National Park Service Administrative Manual dealing with technical administrative 
and professional aspects of park and monument conservation, as yet incomplete, is 
issued only in a limited edition, and that “a regrettably large number of technical 
reports on individual preservation projects, including some of the most important 
undertakings of recent years, are available only in manuscript form, if at all.” The 
United States is probably outstanding for its educational policies and programs carried 
on by the Park Service, and Mr. Lee describes them in some detail, with justifiable pride. 
The administrative organization of the service, and a brief financial account for the 
fiscal year 1949-50 are given in very general terms. Discussion of the major types of 
problems which increasingly threaten the preservation movement closes on an opti- 
mistic note with an account of co-operative activities of other federal, state, and local 
agencies, and recent public participation by national, regional, state, and local organi- 
zations, and individual citizens. The appendixes give full texts of the Preservation of 
American Antiquities Act of 1906; the establishment of the National Park Service, 
1916; the Historic Sites Act, 1935; the National Trust Act, 1949; and an eighteen- 
page list of historic monuments in the National Park System. A map and twenty-two 
photographs supplement the text. Necessarily limited in details, as a report of this 
nature must be, it serves to emphasize the need for more complete documentation on 
preservation, its history, techniques, practices, and policies, which should be available 
to all scholars in the field, national or international. 

ViRGINIA Darker, Library of Congress 


JOHN ADAMS, SCHOLAR. By Alfred lacuzzi, Professor of Romance Languages, 
The City College, New York. (New York, S. F. Vanni, 1952, pp. xiv, 306.) There is 
little doubt that John Adams was one of the few scholarly men to play a com- 
manding role in the shaping of the American nation. In the creative use of his 
reading, and in its breadth and depth, he is at home in the company of a Jefferson, 
a Madison, a Woodrow Wilson. But of all these men, it is fair to say that Adams 
had the greatest individuality—a statement that ensures him distinction but perhaps 
yokes him to his decided personality. Adams was salty, vervy, excitable, and some- 
times harsh. He was dogmatic, inconsistent, a genius at inventing phrases and gen- 
eralizations, He called himself “John Yankee” and knew what he was doing. 
The present study is an effort to untangle the complex skeins of Adams’ learned 
references, borrowings, and “influences”—particularly in that massive work lugubri- 
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ously entitled 4' Defence of the Constitutions of Government of the United States of 
America. There is virtually no attempt to appraise Adams’ ideas or estimate how 
creative was his use of borrowed sources. This work, in short, is conceived in the rigidly 
limited and somewhat formalized terms of language monographs in America. It is 
useful, nevertheless, for all who are interested in the intellectual world of John Adams, 
and it is valuable for its patient accumulation of data about Adams as a reader and 
commentator. It is not, however, full enough, nor subtle enough, to be, as the 
author maintains, “an intellectual biography of the second President of the United 
States” ADRIENNE Koch, New York University 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: SCIENTIST. By Edwin T. Martin. (New York, Henry 
Schuman, 1952, pp. x, 289, $4.00.) In this book fcr the general public, Thomas 
Jefferson is presented as an amateur of science and devotee of the practical arts, so 
that we can evaluate the tradition that he was a distinguished product of the economic 
and technological outlook of the eighteenth century. Professor of English at Emory 
University, Dr. Martin has made no claim to add to the literature of scholarship, but 
his book is well documented, full of facts, and written in a clear and unpretentious 
style. Lightened by digressions and discursiveness, it reads quickly, in spite of some 
lack of pattern and a certain number of clichés and repetitions. The unspecialized 
reader may find that the story Jacks drama and even continuity; only the debate with 
Buffon is treated at length, with the usual neglect of the background of the Old 
World scientist’s viewpoint and some exaggeration of the patriot’s victory. One gains 
the impression that everything came very easily for Jefferson and that as a result 
he did not have to think very deeply about the grounds of his belief in science, nor 
even about the nature and methods of science itself. The topical arrangement of the 
book tends to obscure the develapment of its subject and the evolution of science in 
his day. There are not even the elements of a chronology of Jefferson’s career, nor 
consistent references to his places of residence, so that the reader who is not a 
Jeffersonian is often at a loss to know the relevance of certain comments. Similarly, 
if one does not know contemporary science and philosophy fairly well, the impres- 
sion given by the book is perhaps unfair. Jefferson could hardly have been quite so 
indiscriminately omnivorous in his interests; one is probably wrong in concluding 
that he took up everything that came to hand and attained useful results in very 
little. Perhaps no other organization of all this material was possible; if that is so, 
one wonders if the rather negative impression left by the book is intended consciously. 
The positive contribution of the book lies in its survey of Jefferson’s intellectual 
interests, ranging from geology to musical instruments, from the plow and the pedom- 
eter to the earliest remains of the American Indian. One finds an account of most 
of the devices invented or adapted to the needs and comforts of Monticello, of the 
curious uses of the East Room of the White House, of activities and discussions in 
connection with the Mammouth and the Megalonyx, and of the significant role played 
by Jefferson in the futile but fairly typical debate over the degeneracy of life forms 
in the Americas. An interesting chapter is devoted to the political and religious con- 
troversies which turned on Jefferson’s addiction to what was described as “philosophy,” 
and its effects on his personal beliefs and morals. All this would be made considerably 
more available if the book had the appropriate index. 

Harcourr Brown, Brown University 


CALHOUN: BASIC DOCUMENTS. Edited and Introduced by John M. Anderson. 
(State College, Pa., Bald Eagle Press, 1952, pp. 320, $5.00.) According to the brief 
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foreword and the not much longer introduction to Mr. Anderson’s volume of Calhoun 
documents, the selections were chosen for their importance to an understanding of 
the great South Carolinian’s political thought. The Disquisition on Government is 
followed by eleven speeches, beginning with the young Calhoun's barbed reply to 
Randolph on the war measures of December, 1811, and ending with the dying states- 
man's last appeal for unity in March of 1850. The selections do, indeed, reveal the 
evolution of a very fine mind, but they do not offer the best or most complete expres- 
sions of a developing concept of the nature of government. While the early speeches— 
and to an even greater extent the Reports of the War Department period—are valuable 
documents, Calhoun's distinctive political theory cannot in fact be traced farther back 
than the beginning of the Nullification controversy in 1828. The inclusion of three 
of those early speeches here, therefore, serves no purpose except to demonstrate the 
obvious point that Calhoun changed his views. For an understanding of his political 
theory, the tariff speech of August, 1842, is far more valuable than the tariff speech 
of 1816, which Mr. Anderson chooses in preference, and the speeches on the Mexican 
War are of much greater significance than those on the War of 1812. Indeed, the 
omissions, given the avowed principle of selection, are startling. Even if we grant that 
space limitations forced the editor to leave out the incomplete Discourse on the Con- 
stitution, it is difficult to justify the choice of the overlong speech of 1833 on the Force 
Bill in preference to any of the thoughtful and important papers that covered the 
same ground over the preceding five years, particularly the Fort Hill Address of 1831 
and the Letter to Governor Hamilton in 1832. The present reviewer also misses the 
1843 letter to William Smith on the Rhode Island controversy, the letter on the appoint- 
ment of electors in 1846, and the Address to the Southern Delegates early in 1849. 
Two speeches on fiscal policy are included, but not the definitive speech of March 21, 
1834, on Webster's proposal to recharter the Bank, Similar questions might be raised 
with respect to most of the included items. The documents selected are reprinted 
with a minimum of editorial comment, in a durable and attractive volume. It would 
be a more useful and more revealing one if it were 50 per cent longer, with selections 
more carefully chosen to meet the purpose in hand. 
Cuartes M. Wicrse, Washington, D.C. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF DANIEL LINDLEY (1801-80), MISSIONARY TO THE 
ZULUS, PASTOR OF THE VOORTREKKERS, UBEBE OMHLOPE. By Edwin W. 
Smith. (London, Epworth Press; New York, Library Publishers, 1949, pp. xxx, 456, 
$5.50.) Born in western Pennsylvania in 1801, Daniel Lindley was no doubt predestined 
for church work; his father, Jacob, was a Presbyterian minister, and his mother, on 
learning that her son was going to Africa, wrote that she had given him to the 
Lord at birth, and her prayers for him were now answered. Before this time, his 
ancestors, of English Puritan stock, had come to New England via the Netherlands 
and had moved west until, in 1808, the missionary's father was appointed by General 
Rufus Putnam to the position of preceptor of the newly established university in 
Athens, Ohio. Here Daniel Lindley graduated A.B. in 1820; and, after training at 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia, and a brief pastorate in North Carolina, began in 1834 
the extraordinary career in South Africa which absorbed his tireless energies for 
more than forty years. Details of Lindley's work with the Voortrekkers (whose 
migration from the British-ruled Cape Colony began in 1836) and with the native Zulus, 
whom he served with equal zeal, can not be given here. Suffice it to say that, apart 
from his religious devotion, he had all the physical and personal qualities needed for 
pioneering, whether in his native country or in the land where his services are still 
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gratefully remembered. Written by an Englishman born in South Africa, this scholarly 
biography seems to have been largely completed by 1942, according to a preface dated 
from Hartford, Connecticut. It is solidly based on copious letters and diaries as well 
as archival material. The author, himself a clergyman with personal knowledge of 
much of the area traversed by Lindley, has more than a dozen books on Africa to 
his credit, besides being well versed in United States history. None then could be 
better qualified to write in ics wider context the detailed but extremely interesting and 
eminently readable life of one of the first American missionaries to the Dark Con- 
tinent, whose parish at one time embraced Natal, the Orange territory, and the 
Transvaal. R. I. Lovet, Willamette University 


HENRY ADAMS: SCIENTIFIC HISTORIAN. By William H. Jordy. [Yale Historical 
Publications, Studies, XVI.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1952, pp. xv, 327, 
$5.00.) For a “failure” Henry Adams has had a remarkable success in stimulating 
inquiry and discussion. In the flood of articles and books that have appeared during 
recent years the volume under review stands out for the thoroughness of its scholar- 
ship, the excellence of its style, and the acuteness of its perceptions. Dr. Jordy set 
himself the task of trailing Adams through the various studies the noted historian 
engaged in for the purpose of establishing history on a scientific foundation. There 
was real need for such an analysis because Adams’ disquisitions on the philosophy 
of history and his prophecies of doom have been accepted by many as oracular pro- 
nouncements. The results of Dr. Jordy’s study damage, apparently beyond repair, 
Adams’ claim to have placed history on a scientific basis by adapting to human events 
the principle of the degradation of energy. The scientific erudition which, it was 
presumed, underlay his philosophic structure turns out to be second-rate science 
filtered through a first-class amateur’s mind: “Thought-provoking, his historical specu- 
lation was not genuinely thoughtful.” His pretentiousness of language and claims to 
scientific objectivity hid half-knowledge and concealed a tendency to invoke science 
in behalf of preconceived theories. After this destructive dissection of Adams’ “science” 
of history (and Irving Brant’s comments in this Review, July, 1952), one wonders 
if President Eliot wasn’t nearly right after all in considering Adams a much over- 
rated man. And yet one hesitates to agree with Eliot. Though Adams was occasionally 
small and bitten with mean prejudices, his main ideas were big. He loved to twist 
the tail of the cosmos, but his reach exceeded his grasp according to Dr. Jordy, who 
shows that here again Adams “failed” as he had in other enterprises. Whatever may 
be the judgment on Adams’ later years when, as Justice Holmes said, he reduced 
everything to ashes, the influence of his early teaching career and his writing of formal 
American history must be rated very high. In his character as professor and writer 
of American history and biography he was the most skilled of professionals; as 
propounder of a “science” of history he was an imaginative amateur. The author, 
in his very detailed search of Adams’ reading in science, went far afield to trace the 
genealogy of his thought. Perhaps his labors were unnecessarily exhaustive but thanks 
to him no one need reseat the journey. The stature of Adams is diminished, and in 
the process Dr. Jordy is revealed as a new historian with splendid talent. 

MicuarL Kraus, City College, New York 


CHARLES WADDELL CHESNUTT: PIONEER OF THE COLOR LINE. By Helen 
M. Chesnutt. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1952, pp. vili, 324, 
$5.00.) For both American literature and history the long-needed biography of 
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Charles Waddell Chesnutt (1858-1932) has been written by a daughter, Helen M. 
Chesnutt, graduate of Smith College and now retired after a professional lifetime as 
a teacher in Central High School, Cleveland. The book was many years in prepara- 
tion. It draws copiously from Mr. Chesnutt’s diary and letters, including correspond- 
ence with George Washington Cable, Albion Tourgée, Walter Hines Page, George H. 
Miflin, Booker T. Washington, and others. These papers, as well as much other 
manuscript material, are now lodged at Fisk University. In literature, Chesnutt's short 
stories have been frequently compared with those of such writers of Negro plantation 
life as Thomas Nelson Page, Joel Chandler Harris, and Harry Stillwell Edwards, but 
there is a difference. Though Chesnutt could “pass” as white, he thought his stories 
were “the first contribution by an American of acknowledged African descent to 
purely imaginative literature” (p. 68). Readers may often feel in Chesnutt's stories 
the sense of the author's belonging to the race rather than merely writing of it, 
especially in the stories of conjuration found in The Conjure Woman (1899), and of 
the color line appearing in The Wife of His Youth, and Other Stories of the Color 
Line (1899). His novels also are infused with the distinction of an avowed Negro 
writing of miscegenation in The House behind the Cedars (1900), of the 1898 race 
riot at Wilmington, North Carolina, in The Marrow of Tradition (1901), and of the 
convict lease system in the South in The Colonel's Dream (1905). For the historian, 
Mr. Chesnutt's articles and lectures provide good fare for any study of race relations 
in the later nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. He opposed labor unions be- 
cause they did not provide for the Negro; he believed in the intermarriage of the 
races; he stood strongly for actual social, civil, and political equality. Though a 
friend of Booker T. Washington, he believed, as Miss Chesnutt states, that “Washing- 
ton’s policy of conciliation with the South . . . was paving the way for complete 
disfranchisement in the South and a permanent status of inferiority for the Negro” 
(p. 191), and he encouraged higher academic and professional education for Negroes. 
The Chesnutts were a family of six—a distinguished and educated family of mixed 
blood. Miss Chesnutt has wisely elected to include much family correspondence, and 
in so doing she has presented an accurate though ‘restrained picture of the family as 
it moved in Cleveland society during the last two decades of the nineteenth century, 
and the first three of the present. The book is an indispensable chapter in the history 
of a rising race. Lyon N. Ricuarpson, Western Reserve University 


THE MENNONITE CHURCH IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR. By Guy Franklin 
Hershberger, Professor of History and Sociology, Goshen College. (Scottdale, Pa. 
Mennonite Publishing House, 1951, pp. xii, 308, $3.50.) Mr. Hershberger has written 
a full, official history of the impact of the Second World War on the Mennonite 
Church, as well as a detailed account of the work of that church during the war in 
Mennonite missions, education, relief, voluntary service, and intergroup relations. 
The main interest of the volume centers around the results of the thorough test 
which the Mennonite nonresistance principles evoked. Dr. Hershberger found that in 
neither World War I nor II was the church or its members adequately prepared for 
a war crisis, although the church had made better preparations for World War II. 
Even then 40 per cent of its young men went into military service or gave little 
evidence of having read peace literature, or understanding the historic basis of Men- 
nonite nonresistance. Mr. Hershberger reports sizable groups lacked clear convictions 
as to why they had chosen to serve in Civilian Public Service Camps. There is a 
wider understanding today of the basis of conscientious nonresistance tenets like the 
Mennonites’—but the author does not present his church as having arrived at a new 
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approach to the basic dilemma nor developed answers beyond an expansion of their 
missionary and social services, There seems to have been little rezognition within the 
Mennonite Church that nonresistance by itself does little to rid the world of war, and 
so remains inadequate to stop war in a modern world where peace has to be organized. 
Moreover there was no effective examination or response to the problems that come 
if a country refuses to defend itself against aggression. The Mennonites also did little 
to answer another fundamental question: Does nonresistance not entail a negative 
approach alone—while our werld demands a positive approach to peace and an or- 
ganization for it? A grave criticism of the nonresister is that he is concerned merely 
“to save his own skin.” Mr. Hershberger gives a detailed account of how in refutation 
of this charge the Mennonites, like other pacifist groups, wisely provided work 
camps, fire-fighting, and work in mental hospitals for their yourg men. An interest- 
ing point arose in regard to the position of those Mennonites engaged in essential 
war industries. Their church, recognizing that workers in war industries were as 
important to a modern war effort as scldiers, applied to industry the same rules as 
those in regard to active service. Many members consequently withdrew from 
factories helping to support the war. This book should serve as a useful reference 
work for students of Mennonite history and nonresistance but it is of interest pri- 
marily for its factual material. The problem of presenting a mass of facts enmeshed 
the author in insignificant detail and resulted in some deficiencies of style. 
ANNE G. PANNELL, Sweet Briar College 


THE FARMER TAKES A HAND: THE ELECTRIC POWER REVOLUTION IN 
RURAL AMERICA. By Marquis Childs. Introduction by Senator George D. Aiken. 
(Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1952, pp. 256, $3.50.) For years the American farmer 
has been a seeker of cheap power, having utilized “the wind, animals, falling water, 
gasoline motors, and the human back.” Within recent years he has begun to use “the 
miracle of electric power,” a “fluid energy [that] is cheaper, more efficient to use, and 
more pliable than any of the other forms of energy.” The author of this popularly 
written account, a native of Iowa and a student at the University of Wisconsin when 
the progressive tradition on the campus and in the state was quite strong, writes 
with feeling and warmth. Making plain his sympathy for the rural electrification 
program of “the New Deal and the Fair,” he discusses briefly the early beginnings 
of the movement in the various sections oí the country, the opzesition of the private 
utility interests, the lethargy of the farmer, the accomplishments, and the future 
promise of electrification. For the scholar wanting to know all the available facts 
and looking for references tc sources, both primary and secondary, this book will be 
disappointing. It is written for the average lay reader anxious to learn something about 
a subject that is relatively new. As such it will probably receive the warmest reception 
and will arouse considerable interest on the part of the reader. The cosmopolitan 
journalistic interests of the author have taken him into quarters of investigation 
where many scholars might never have ventured. 

Tueopore SaLoutos, University of California, Los Angeles 


WORKING WITH ROOSEVELT. By Samuel 1. Rosenman. (New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1952, pp. xiv, 5€0, $6.00.) Samuel L Rosenman was associated with Franklin 
D. Roosevelt for seventeen years, from the campaign for the governorship of New 
York in 1928 until the return from Yalta in 1945. The early, casual relationship be- 
came a significant one; neither Louis M. Howe nor Harry Hopkins served more 
faithfully. Although the book is frankly partisan, it contributes in several impcrtant 
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respects to an understanding of an era. Even those familiar with the presidential 
office will find great interest in the speech-making process, as described by Rosenman, 
the principal ghost-writer. A first draft was prepared from materials from several 
sources; revisions were made not only by Rosenman but by one or more of a shift- 
ing group of whom Robert E. Sherwood was probably the most effective. Working 
under pressure, some six or seven drafts would be written, with the President both 
collaborating and integrating skillfully the words and ideas of others so that the 
speech as delivered seemed to be Roosevelt's alone. Several wellknown phrases were 
contributed by associates of the President, such as “the forgotten man” by Moley, 
“economic royalists” by Hopkins, and “the new deal” by Rosenman, although the 
exact origins of the latter term are in dispute. In presenting a picture of Roosevelt, the 
author gives also one of himself, as loyal, self-effacing, and discreet, but no mere 
yes-man. He was proud of his contributions and quite confident of their importance 
to the President and his objectives. The startling proposal of Roosevelt to Willkie, 
made in July, 1944, that they join forces to form a new liberal party will be received 
by many with surprise. It is difficult to believe that so experienced and successful a 
politician as Roosevelt, under whose leadership the Democratic party achieved its 
greatest victories, could have intended seriously such a plan, although he enjoyed the 
mysterious secrecy of the negotiations. In point of fact, the southern Democrats, of whom 
he was so critical, had supported consistently his foreign policy and were, to that 
extent, “liberal.” Many “liberal” Republicans had opposed the foreign policy, al- 
though supporting most of the domestic New Deal. The probability is that Roosevelt 
was bluffing, as he must have realized the immense difficulty of forming a new 
major party. Despite the obvious bias of the author, his description of a critical period 
and his interpretation of a complex personality have historical interest and value. 
Tuomas S. BarcLay, Stanford University 
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Antoinette. 4m. Heritage, Summer, 1952. 

GEORGE SWETNAM. Singing Pittsburgh [ballads]. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Mar., 
1952. 

CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTHEY. Jeremiah Sullivan Black: Somerset’s Great Lawyer [1810-83]. 
Ibid. 

Har Brinces, Charlemagne Tower's First Million [1826-71; ccal lands]. Pennsylvania Hist., 
July, 1952. 

GrEorcE M. HENDERSON. The Sharon Steel Corporation: Fifty Years of Free Enterprise [1900—-]. 
Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Mar., 1952. 

Puytiis W. G. Gorpan. Tae Medieval Library at Bryn Mawr. Papers Bibliog. Soc. Am., 2d 
Quar., 1952. 

ALBERT W, Arwoop and Eoserr F, Sisson. Today on the Delaware, Penn’s Glorious River. 
Nat'l Geog. Mag., July, 1952. 


DocuMENTS 


DURAND EcHEVERRIA. The Iroquois Visit Rochambeau at Newport in 1780: Excerpts from the 
Unpublished Journal of the Comte de Charlus, Rhode Island H1s2., July, 1952. 

WELLINGTON E. Axen. School District No. 1 [1880s]. Vermont Quar., July, 1952. 

Anna C. Horr. A Medical Student in Boston, 1825-26 [John George Metcalf; cont.]. Harvard 
Lib, Bull., Spring, 1952. 

. REBECCA KINSMAN MONROE. Bills for Reception of Henry Clay at Salem, 1833. Essex Inst. Hist. 
Coll., Oct., 1952. 

JosEPH SLATER. George Ripley and Thomas Carlyle. PMLA, June, 1952. 

M. A. DEWoLre Howe and G. W. COTTRELL, Jr, The Scholar-Friends: Francis James Child 
and James Russell Lowell [:884—92; concl.]. Harvard Lib. Buil., Spring, 1952. 

ANTHONY F, C. Warrace. Halliday Jackson's Journal to the Seneca Indians, 1789-1800 [conrl.]. 
Pennsylvania Hist., July, 1952. 

FRANKLIN D, Scorr, A Swedish View of West Point in 1820: A Letter from Baron Axel Klin- 
kowstrom. New York His?., July, 1952. 

CHARLES EARLE Funk. Prahibition Park, Staten Island: Boyhood Recollections. Staten Island 
Historian, July-Sept., 1952. 

Thomas D. Cope and H. W. Rosinson. The Astronomical Maruscripts Which Charles Mason 
Gave to Provost the Reverend John Ewing during October 1786. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
XCVI, no. 4, 1952. 
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ADDRESSES AND STATE PAPERS OF JAMES STEPHEN. HOGG. Edited and 
with a Biographical Sketch by Robert C. Cotner. (Austin, University of Texas Press, 
1951, pp. xi, 579, $6.00.) Opening with a concise and readable twenty-five-page bio- 
graphical sketch, this collection of Governor Hogg’s state papers and addresses presents 
a record of that prodigious Texan’s struggles with the “interests” which, in the 1890’s, 
were employing the usual methods to obtain governmental favors and evade govern- 
mental regulation. Although not a Populist, the governor shared the political attitudes 
and, to a lesser extent, the economic aims of agrarian reformers in the South and 
Middle West during the heyday of Populism. At insurance companies, railroads, and 
landholding companies, he struck vigorous and effective blows, both as attorney 
general and as governor. This collection of papers covers the period 1886-1905, but 
considerably more than half the volume is devoted to the years 1891-1894. The papers 
include political speeches, messages to the legislature, correspondence, statutes, and 
a small number of nonpolitical addresses. Professor Cotner has provided editorial 
notes and annotations which, without crowding the pages with fine print, give 
additional and helpful information. Numerous photographs, in addition to portraying 
Texans of the 1890's, take the reader back to the simple days of honest and forthright 
photography. Ricmaro E. Yares, Hendrix College 


ÁRTICLES 


Wium Dosire PosreLL. The Doctor in the Old South. South Atlantic Quar., July, 1952. 

C. A. WesLacer. Log Structures in New Sweden during the Seventeenth Century. Delaware 
Hist., Sept., 1952. 

Roserr W, Jonannsen. The Conflict between the Three Lower Counties on the Delaware and 
the Province of Pennsylvania, 1682-1704, Ibid. 

Enwin W. BerrzeLL. “Thomas Copley, Gentleman [alias Philip Fisher, S.J., 1594-ca. 1653]. 
Maryland Hist, Mag., Sept., 1952. 

L. Morris Leisenrine, Tulip Hill, Anne Arundel County. Ibid. 

Jonn S. Pancake. Baltimore and the Embargo, 1807-1809. Ibid. 

Witsur H. Hunter, Jr. Baltimore’s War [1814]. Am. Heritage, Winter, 1952. 

Hazez C. Wor. An Abolition Martyrdom in Maryland [Charles Turner Torrey, 1813-46]. 
Maryland Hist, Mag., Sept., 1952. 

ALFRED G, Harris, Lincoln and the Question of Slavery in the District of Columbia [concl.]. 
Lincoln Herald, Spring, 1952. 

LONNELLE AIKMAN and WiLLarD R. Curver. U.S. Capitol, Citadel of Democracy. Nat'l Geog. 
Mag., Aug., 1952. 

WizziamM H. Games, Jr. Foods of the Forest: The Fare of Foragers in the Wilds of Colonial 
Virginia. Virginia Cavalcade, Summer, 1952. 

Heren Hiri MILLER. George Mason and the Virginia Bill of Rights. 4m. Heritage, Winter, 
1952, 

. EbwArp DumbauLp. Jefferson's Residence in Richmond [1780-82]. Virginia Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Apr., 1952. 

Martin STAPLES SHOCKLEY. The Richmond Theatre, 1780-1700. Ibid., July, 1952. 

WinLiam H. Games, Jr. The Fatal Lamp, or Panic at the Play as Performed at the Theater in 
Richmond on the Night of December 26, 1811, Virginia Cavalcade, Summer, 1952. 

W. Epwin HempmiLL. “Band Joe” Sweeney and His Banjo: Music Came Naturally to This 
Virginian Who Adapted and Improved a Plantation Instrument and Made Popular Both It and 
the Plantation Folk Songs [ca. 1810-60]. Ibid. 

Wurm M, E. RacmaL. Walled Fortress and Resort Hotels: The Medieval Moat of Fort 
Monroe and Modern Vacation Facilities Have Made Old Point Comfort a Mecca for More 
Than a Century. Ibid. 
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Id. Virginia’s First College ¿or Women: The Female Collegiate Institute in Buckingham County 
[1837-63]. Ibid. 

ZEBULON Vance Hooker I. Moses Jaco Ezekiel: The Formative Years [1844-69; sculptor]. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Hiog., Apr., 1932. 

Howarp BRAVERMAN, The Economic and Political Background of the Conservative Revolt in 
Virginia [1837-30]. Ibid. 

WiLLiam H., Games, Jr. New Blood for he Old Dominion: Virginia’s Search for Land Szekers, 
1866-1910. Virginia Cavalcade, Sommer, 1952. 

Howarp A. MacCorp. The Susquehanncck Indians in West Virginia, 1630-77. West Virginia 
Hist., July, 1952. 

Joun Durry. Eighteenth-Ceatery Carolina Health Conditions. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug., 1952. 

AUBREY LEE Brooks. David Caldwell and His Log College [1725-1824]. North Caroline Hist. 
Rev., Oct., 1951. 

Saran McCuttocu Lemmor. The Genesis of the Protestent Episcopal Diocese of North Caro- 
lina, 1701-1823. Ibid. 

Jonn K. Manon. The Carolina Brigade Sent against the Creek Indians in 1814. Ibra. 

CHALMERS G. Davipson. Catawba Springs—Carclina’s Spa [1790’s—1850’s]. Ibid. 

Francis B. DeDMOND, The Poems af Paul Hamilton Hayne to Frances Christine Fisher [1870- 
78]. Ibid. 

Doxap J. RuLrs. The Professicnal Theater in Wilmington, 1900-1930. Ibid. 

GizserT P. Voicur. Cultural Contributions of German Settlers to South Cerolina [colonial 
period]. South Carolina Hist. Mag., Oct., 1952. 

Hennig Conen., Literary Reflections of Slavery from the South Carolina Gazette. Jour, Negro 
Hist., Apr., 1952. 

Joserk E. FieLps. [Thomas] Lynch [Jr.] Autographs in South Carolina. South Carolina Hist. 
Mag., July, 1952. 

Uran Zevi ENGELMAN. Jewish Education in Charleston, South Carolina, during the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries. Pubs. Am. Jewish Hist. Soc., Sept., 1952. 

Grorce B. WiLuiams. Eighteenth-Century Organists of St. Mickael's, Charleston [cont.]. South 
Carolina Hist. Mag., July, Oct., 1952. 

Rosert Ervin Coxer. Springville: A Summer Village of Old Darlington District, Ibid., Oct, 
1952. 

Henry Tompson Martone, The Charleston Daily Courier: Standard-Bearer of the Confeceracy. 
Journalism Quar., Spring, 1952. 

Grorce B. TINDALL. The Liberian Exodus of 1878. South Carolina Hist, Mag., July, 1953. 

Id. The Question of Race in the South Carolina Constitutional Cenvention of 1895. Jour. Negro 
Hist., July, 1952. 

Mrs. Cyaruron M. THeus. Furniture and Cabinetmakers of Early Coastal Georgia. Georgia 
Hist, Quar., Sept., 1952. 

WiLrnarD Rance, P. J. Berckmans: Georgia Horticulturist [ca. 1830-1910]. Georgia Rev. 
Summer, 1952. 

J. Cuan Vinson. Hoke Smith and the “Battle of the Standards” in Georgia, 1895-1896. Georgia 
Hist. Quar., Sept., 1952. 

PETER A. Brannon. The Pensacola Indian Trade, Florida Hist, Quar., July, 1952. 

Wurm C. Caywoop, Jr. Kentucky Wesleyan College and Its Struggle for Survival [1866—]. 
Filson Club Hist. Quar., July, 1952. 

Rexrorp Newcoms. Kentucky Architecture, Your Heritage—Its Meaning Today. Ibid. 

Lawrence S. Tompson. The World Lcoks at Kentucky: Accounts of Foreign Travellers in 
the Commonwealth, 1900-1950. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., July, 1952. 

Axoysius PLAISANCE. The Chickasaw Bluffs Factory and Its Removal to the Arkansas River, 
1818-1822. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Mar., 1952. | 

Frances CLIFTON. John Overton as Andrew Jackson's Friend. 1674. 

Roserr RurLanp. Captain William B. Walton, Mexican War Volunteer [1824-1908]. Ibid., 
June, 1952. 

Jesse E. Wits, An Echo from Egypt: A History of the Building Occupied by the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Nashvi.le, Tennessee [1848—]. Ibid., Mar., 1952. 
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Mizron HENRY. What Became of the Tennessee Whigs? Ibid. 

Joun H. Gorr. Excursion along an Old Way to the West [federal road, Macon to Fort Mims, 
1805-14]. Georgia Rev., Summer, 1952. 

Rucker AGEE. Marking Historic Sites in Alabama. Alabama Rev., July, 1952. 

VIRGINIA Pounps Brown and Jane PORTER NABERS, The Origin of Certain Place Names in 
Jefferson County, Alabama. Iid. 

Francis X, WALTER. The Naval Battle of Mobile Bay [Aug., 1864]. Alabama Hist. Quar., nos. 
1, 2, 1952. 

HAMNER Coss. Negro Colloquialisms in the Black Belt. Alabama Rev., July, 1952. 

Dawson A. PHELPS. The Choctaw Mission: An Experiment in Civilization [1817-32]. Jour. 
Mississippi Hist., Jan., 1952. 

Epwarp A. MiLEs. Franklin E. Plummer: Piney Woods Spokesman of the Jackson Era [1805- 
52]. Ibid. 

Rocers W. Youne. Vicksburg Headland. Am. Heritage, Winter, 1952. 

Joan S. EzELL, Mississippi’s Search for Oil. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug., 1952. 

HENRY GUERRIERO. A Note on Venesection in the New Orleans Area. Isis, July, 1952. 

WiLLiam N. CHAMBERS. Thomas Hart Benton: Editor [Sr. Louis Enquirer, 1818-20]. Mis- 
souri Hist. Rev., July, 1952. 

Mrs. Max W. Myer. Dr. William Beaumont Comes to St. Louis [1834-38]. Bull. Missouri 
Hist. Soc., July, 1952. 

Davip D. Marcu. The Missouri Radicals and the Re-Election of Lincoln. Mid-Am., July, 1952. 

CLARENCE N. Roserts. History of the Paving Brick Industry in Missouri. Missouri Hist. Rev., 
July, 1952. 

CARL ScHMITT. Wichita Death Customs, Chron. Oklahoma, Summer, 1952. 

CaroLYN THoMas Foreman. Dr. William Butler and George Butler, Cherokee Agents [1849- 
61]. Ibid. 

Jerry [W. Junson] RAND. Samuel Morton Rutherford [1859-1922]. Ibid. 

T. L. BALLENGER. The Life and Times of Jeff Thompson Parks: Pioneer, Educator, Jurist [ 1862- 
1951]. Ibid. 

Monroe BILLINGTON. W. C, Austin Irrigation Project [1935—]. Ibid. 

H. Barney CARROLL and Miuron R. Gurscx. A Check List of Theses and Dissertations in 
Texas History Produced in the Department of History of the University of Texas, 1893-1951. 
Southwestern Hist. Quar., July, 1952. 

ANDREW Forest Muir. The Municipality of Harrisburg, 1835-1836. Ibid. 

Harry McCorry HENDERSON. The Surveyors Fight [Indian attack, 1838]. Ibid. 

CLAUDE ELLiorr, The Freedmen's Bureau in Texas. Ibid. 

T. R. Havins. The Passing of the Longhorn, Ibid. 

J. J. Waconer. A History of Cattle Branding in Arizona. New Mexico Hist. Rev., July, 1952. 


DocuMENTS 


SAM L. Crarx. A Confederate Officer [Capt. W. M. Clark] Visits Richmond [1861]. Ten- 
nessee Hist, Quar., Mar., 1952. 

Georcia W., CLower. A Confederate Soldier's Letter [James Madison Mitchell, Richmond, May 
18, 1862]. Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept., 1952. 

CHARLOTTE CLEVELAND and Rosert DANIEL, The Diary of a Confederate Quartermaster 
{Major Frank M. Gailor, 1862]. Tennessee Hist. Quar., Mar., 1952. 

LEsTER J. Carpon. Correspondence of Alexander Spotswood with John Spotswood of Edin- 
burgh [1696-1740]. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr., 1952. 

J. E. TYLER. Colonel George Mercer’s Papers [Stamp Act]. Ibid., July, 1952. 

GEORGE GREEN SHACKELFORD. Lieutenant [R.E.] Lee Reports to Captain Andrew Talcott on 
Fort Calhoun’s Construction on the Rip Raps [1832-36]. Ibid. 

Larry Gara. A New Englander’s View of Plantation Life: Letters of Edwin Hall to Cyrus 
Woodman, 1837. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug., 1952. 

ELIZABETH GREGORY MCPHERSON. Letters from North Carolina to Andrew Johnson [1867; 
cont.]. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct., 1951. 
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Rosert BENTHAM Simons. Regimental Book of Captain James Bentham, 1778-1780 [cont.]. 
South Carolina Hist. Mag., July, 1052. 

Liza M, Hawes. Letters to the Georgia Colonial Agent, July, 1762, to January, 1771. Georgia 
Hist. Quar., Sept., 1952. 

Roserta Leicuron. Meyronnet de Saint-Marc's Journal of the Operations of the French Army 
under D'Estaing at the Siege of Savannah, 1779. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar., july, 1952. 

ALLEN P, TANKERSLEY. Zachariah Herndon Gordon: His Life and His Letters on King’s Moun- 
tain [to Lyman C. Draper, 1880]. Georgia Hist. Quar., Sept., 1952. 

Ricuarp K, Murdoc. Documents concerning a Voyage to the Miami Region in 1793. Florida 
Hist. Quar., July, 1952. 

RoserT E. RUTHERFORD. Settlers from Connecticut in Spanish Florida: Letters of Ambrose 
Hull and Stella Hall Hull, 1808-1816 [concl.]. ibid. 

Daniel Boone and the Frankfort Cemetery [1845]. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Sos., July, 1952. 

J. T. Dorris. The Salt Industry of Clay County, Kentucky, by Roy R. White and Bessie White 
Hager. Ibid. 

SARAH AGNES WALLACE. Letters of Mrs. James K., Polk to Her Husband [1£39-41]. Tennessee 
Hist. Quar., June, 1952. 

ELISABETH Joan Dovze. Eleven Letters of Raphael Semmes, 1867—1868. Alabama Rev., July, 
1952. 

Mapez Jacoms MORGAN. Census of Washington County, Mississippi Territory, 1810. Jour. Mis- 
sissippi Hist., Jan., 1952. | 

FREDERIC A. CULMER. Brigadier Surzeon John W. Trader’s Recollections of the Civil War in 
Missouri. Missouri Hist. Rev., July, 1952. 

Lucire A, KINGSBURY. Changing Times on a Boon’s Lick Farm. Bull. Missouri Hist. Soc., 
July, 1952. 

Oscar W. CoLLEr. Archeological Rambles near Fenton in the Spring of 1881. Ibid. 

Epwarp D. Trrrmann. New Mexico Constitutional Convention: Recollections [1910]. New 
Mexico Hist. Rev., July, 1952. 

Frank D, Reeve, Albert Franklin Banta: Arizona Pioneer [1360’s—7o’s; cont.]. Thid. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


THE TEXAN SANTA FE TRAIL. By H. Bailey Carroll. (Canyon, Tex. Panhandle- 
Plains Historical Society, 1952, pp. 201, $5.00.) The Texan Santa Fe Expedition sent 
out in 1841 by President Mirabeau B. Lamar of the Republic of Texas has been the 
subject of a number of articles and books, Of these the best known is the two-volume 
Narrative of the Texan Senta Fe Expedition by George Wilkins Kendall. While all 
of these earlier accounts have given some attention co the line of march of the Santa 
Fe Pioneers, as those making the journey were officially called, this book by Mr. 
Carroll is the first attempt to trace in detail the exact route followed. The military 
force of the expedition consisted of six companies which with the addition of merch- 
ants, teamsters, and visitors brought the total number of men ta about 321. The 
Pioneers left their assembly ground east of Round Rock, Texas, on June 1g and 
traveled north and slightly west to a point in Clay County only a short distance south 
of Red River, Here they turned west and eventually southwest, crossing and recross- 
ing the Wichita River, and then journeyed west and northwest across the Texas 
Panhandle. They crossed the border of Texas near the southwest corner of Deaf 
Smith County and entered New Mexico. They then continued a little north of west 
to a point near the border of Quay and Guadalupe counties, New Mexico, where the 
main force surrendered to Mexican troops under the command of Colonel J. Andres 
Archuleta. They had made a march which, in point of distance traveled, dwarfs that 
of Xenophon’s immortal Ten Thousand. The book shows every evidence of long 
and diligent research. The author has not only examined with care every document 
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and printed account of the journey but has gone over every mile of the trail and 
located every camping place. The appendix giving the diary of Peter Gallagher, one 
of the merchants with the expedition, and the day-by-day itinerary is a valuable 
addition to the volume, as are the five maps, each tracing a portion of the route with 
relation to geographic features and present-day towns and counties. The book is an 
important contribution to the literature of the Southwest. 

E. E. Dare, University of Oklahoma 


THE KATY RAILROAD AND THE LAST FRONTIER. By V. V. Masterson. 
(Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1952, pp. xvi, 312, $4.00.) Mr. Masterson 
sounds as though he enjoyed himself thoroughly when he wrote of the construction 
of the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad from the time of its original incorpora- 
tion in 1865 until it made connections from St, Louis and Kansas City to Galveston 
and San Antonio. He recounts with gusto the dreams of the first promoters, the 
troubles of raising money and of actual building, the fights of rival construction crews, 
the sense of accomplishment, the failure to obtain hoped-for land grants—thus giving 
some feeling of the difficulties attendant upon railroad construction in a region of 
sparse population. Mr. Masterson's enthusiasm is contagious and will certainly com- 
municate itself to his readers, which one hopes will be at least somewhat more 
numerous than the official family of the Katy. The story unfolded by the book is 
obviously far short of complete. There is no thorough discussion of financing, of 
construction problems, of equipment and of traffic, or even of the general economic 
importance of the road. Also disappointing—at least to this reader—was the briefness 
and cursory nature of the treatment of the period when Jay Gould was in control, 
Now and then one questions a few facts and interpretations, as when Mr. Masterson 
describes Belle Starr quite differently than the excellent Harrington book which is 
listed in the bibliography; maybe more important, the inclusion of the Belle Starr 
material indicates a tendency to be diverted into interesting episodes even though 
they have little pertinency and reduce the meat of what is in any case a fairly small 
book. The professional historian will appreciate some of the details of construction, 
including particularly the numerous maps, and also the description of the combina- 
tion of social idealism and greedy sharp dealing that marked the men who furnished 
the driving force for railroad construction. But likewise the professional historian 
will regret greatly that Mr. Masterson did not make more use of the company 
records to which he had access. Rozert E. Rrecer, Dartmouth College 


ARTICLES 


EDGAR ANDERSON and WiLLiam L. Brown. The History of the Common Maize Varieties of 
the United States Corn Belt. Agric. Hist., Jan., 1952. 

J. H. Esstncron, Early Inhabitants of the Ohio Valley [mound builders], West Virginia Hist., 
July, 1952. 

MERRILL R. Parrerson. The Meaning of Marietta. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Mar. 
1952. 

Orna D. Smrru. The Beginnings of the New Jerusalem Church in Ohio [Swedenborgian, 
1797-1840]. Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., July, 1952. 

James HaALDANEÉ Browne. United Church Work in Ohio. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., June, 
1952. 

W. Epwarp FArrison. A Flight across Ohio: The Escape of William Wells Brown from Slavery 
[1834]. Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., July, 1952. 

ROBERT Gray GUNDERSON, John W. Bear, “The Buckeye Blacksmith” [1840]. Ibid. 
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Reuben Wood, Ohio's Nineteenth Governor (1850-1853). Museum Echoes (Ohio State Hist. 
Soc.), July, 1952. 

Jonn S. Mirtis. The Impact of Science upon the History of Ohio. Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. 
Quar., July, 1952. 

Victor M. BocLE. Set:lement of New Albany [1813-30]. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept., 1952. 

Rocer H. Van Bort. Hoosiers and the Western Program, 1844-1848. Ibid. 

Cartes H. CoLEMan. The Half-Faced Camp in Indiana—Fact or Myth? [1816]. Abraham 
Lincoln Quar., Sept., 1952. 

C. J. Corziss. One Hundred Years of the Illinois Central [Railroad]. Am. Heritage, Winter, 
1952, 

Jay Monacan. Lincoln in Ilinois. Ibid. 

Davin C, MEarNs. Abraham Lincoln Goes to Press: A Documentary Memorandum [Lincoln- 
Douglas debates]. Lib. of Cong. Quer, Jonr., Aug. 1052. 

Pauz M. ANGLE. The Wigwam-—-Wha' Hoppen [1860-71]. Chicago Hist., Summer, 1952. 

Roserr F. Bauman. Kansas, Canada, or Starvation [Ottawa removal]. Michigan Hist., Sept, 
1952. 

GEORGES J. JoyAUX. French Press in Michigan: A Bibliography. 1844. 

CHARLES HIRSCHFELD. The Great Railroad Conspiracy [Jackson County Farmers es. Michigan 
Central R.R., 1849-50]. Ibid., June, 1952. 

Georcs S. May. Ann Arbor and the Coming of the Civil War. Ibid., Sept., 1952. 

TEMPLE B. Lewis. The Michigan Board of Corrections and Charities [1871-1g21]. Ibid. 

Crartes L. Hiri. The First Combine [Hiram Moore, 1836]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Summer, 
1952. 

CARRIE Cropiey. The Case of John McCaffary [murder trial, 1850]. 1did. 

Mary Harpcrove Hesserp. Notes on Dr, David Franklin Powell, Known as “White Beaver” 
[1847-1906]. Ibid. 

Sypney H. Crorr. A Hundred Years of Racine College and DeKoven Foundation. Ibid. 

Jackson E. Towne. President [Charles Kendall] Adams and the University Library [1893- 
1902]. Ibid. 

Irvin G. Wyr. [William Jennings] Bryar, [Edward A.] Birge, and the Wisconsin Evolution 
Controversy, 1921-1922. Ibid. 

HaroLp L. Neuson. The Political Reform Press: A Case Study [Minnesota Daily Star, 1920- 
24]. Journalism Quar., Summer, 1952. 

Owen PETERSON. Ben Samuels in the Democratic National Convention of 1860 [1823-63]. 
lowa Jour. Hist., July, 1952. 

WILLIAM J. PETERSEN. The Keokuk Packet Company [1844-73]. Ibid. 

Ervin Lez QUAIFE and ARTHUR L. ANDERSON, The Hog in Iowa. Palimpsest, July, 1952. 

MILDRED THRONE. Southern Iowa Agriculture, 1865-1870. Iowa Jour. Hist., July, 1952. 

Luena M. Wricur. Johnson Brigham [jcurnalist, librarian, 1846-1936]. Palimpsest, Aug. 
1952. 

WILLIAM J. Perersen. The W, A. Sheaffer Pen Co. Ibid., Sept., 1952. 

Jonn UMBLE. Mennonites in Lyon County, Kansas: 1880-90: A Memoir. Mennonite Quar, Rev., 
July, 1952. 

Parricia M. Bourne and A. Bower Sacrser. Background Notes on the Bourne Lister Culti- 
vator [1886]. Kansas Hist. Quar., Aug., 1952. 

James H. Howarp. A Yanktonai Dakota Mide [ceremonial] Bundle. North Dakota Hist., Anr., 
1952. 

Watrer M. HLapy. Some Dakota Sorgs. 1óid, 

Ray H. Marrison. Ranching in the Dakota Badlands: A Study of Roosevelts Contemporaries. 
Ibid, 

Dess Meyers, Colorado. Holiday, Sept., 1952. 

Haroz Marion Dunning. The Stone Age Fair at Cornish and Loveland [Indian artifact 2x- 
hibit, 1934—-]. Colorado Mag., July, 1952. 

THERESE S. WESTERMElIER. Colorado Festivals, Part 11: Faith and Folklore. Ihid. 

Jessie L. CLARK. R. Q. Tenney, Pioneer of Many Enterprises [1338-1932]. Ibid. 

Kare HowLANp CHARLES. Jack Howland, Pioneer Painter of the Old West [1343-1914]. Iéid. 
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CHARLES KELLY, Gold Seekers on the Hastings Cutoff. Utah Hist. Quar., Jan., 1952. 

FRANKLYN Hoyt. The Bradshaw Road [1862]. Pacific Hist. Rev., Aug. 1952. 

Joux E. Ponp. The United States Navy and the San Francisco Fire [1906]. U.S. Naval Inst. 
Proc., Sept., 1952. 

EDMUND LAWRENCE. Radio and the Richards Case [radio abuse, California]. Harper’s July, 
1952. 

Leonard J. ARRINGTON. Coin and Currency in Early Utah. Utak Hist. Quar., Jan., 1952. 

A. R. Mortensen. A Pioneer Paper Mirrors the Breakup of Isolation in the Great Basin 
[Deseret News). Ibid. 

RoBerT J. Dwyer. Pioneer Bishop: Lawrence Scanlan, 1843-1915. Ibid., Apr., 1952. 

WILBUR $. SHEPPERSON, The Place of the Mormons in the Religious Emigration of Britain, 
1840-1860. Ibid., July, 1952. 

LEONARD J, ARRINGTON. Mormon Finance and the Utah War. Ibid. 

GEorce W. RoLLins. Land Policies of the United States as Applied to Utah to 1910. Ibid. 

M. B. Ruaones. The Road of Yesteryear: Lights and Shadows in the Life of the Methodist 
Church in Basin, Ann. Wyoming, July, 1952. 

MARGARET Prine. Merris C, Barrow, Sagebrush Philosopher and Journalist, Part I. Ibid. 

Jonn ©., Ewers. The Medicine Rock of the Marias: A Blackfoot Shrine beside the Whoop-Up 
Trail. Montana Mag. Hist., July, 1952. 

Harry B, Rozinson. The Custer Battlefield Museum. Ibid. 

Encar I. Srewarr. The Reno Court of Inquiry [1879]. Ibid. 

Marr J. Kety, Trail Herds of the Big Hole Basin [1874-1918]. Ibid. 

BERNARD DEVoro. The Turning Point for Lewis & Clark. Harper’s, Sept., 1952. 

Jerry A. O’CALLAGHAN. Senator [John H.] Mitchell and the Oregon Land Frauds, 1905. Pa- 
cific Hist. Rev., Aug., 1952. 

Martin Sckmrrr. Research in Northwest Church History. Church Hist., Sept., 1952. 

ANN Briter. Hiram E, Smith, First Settler of Okanogan County [1829-93]. Pacific Northwest 
Quar., July, 1952. 

Jonn W. Lone, Jr. The Origin and Development of the San Juan Island Water Boundary 
Controversy [1846-71]. Ibid. 

THsopore Herman. The Manufacture of Aluminum Products in the State of Washington. 
Ibid. 

FREDERICK J. NeLson. Lieutenant William E. Safford—Guam’s First Lieutenant Governor 
[1899-1900]. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., Aug., 1952. 


DOCUMENTS 


Aucusr C. Mamr. A Canoe Journey from the Big Beaver to the Tuscaraws in 1773: A Travel 
Diary of John Heckewaelder. Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., July, 1952. 

James AMBLER JoHNsTON. The War Did Not End at Yorktown [Waynes Ohio campaign, 
1794]. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July, 1952. 

Ranvozrx C. Downes. The Ottawa Indians and the Erie and Kalamazoo Railroad: A Dresden 
W. H. Howard Item [1837]. Northwest Ohio Quar., Summer, 1952. 

ALFRED Vance Cuurcuit., Midwestern: Professor Charles Henry Churchill of Oberlin, Ibid. 

Leonora Paxton MILLER. Early English Shoppers in Princeton. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept., 1952. 

ADRIAN Jarre. Letters of Henry P. Tappan to Victor Cousin [1840-59]. Michigan Hist., Sept. 
1952. 

CHARLES A, ANDERSON. Diaries of Peter Dougherty, Volume I [Michigan, 1838]. Jour. Pres- 
byterian Hist. Soc., June, 1952. 

Joyce FarLow and Louise Barry. Vincent B. Osborne's Civil War Experiences. Part Two: 
September, 1862-July, 1865, Kansas Hist. Quar., Aug., 1952. 

The Annals of Kansas: 1886. Ibid, 

Davin E. Muer. Peter Skene Ogden's Journal of His Expedition to Utah, 1825. Utah Hist. 
Quar., Apr., 1952. 

Cuarzes KeLLY, The Journal of Robert Chalmers [1850]. Ibid., Jan., 1952. 
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Gusrive O. Larson. Journal of the Iron County Mission, John D. Lee, Clerk [1850-51; cont.]. 
Ibid., Apra July, 1952. 

Merri. J. Marres, The Beecher Island Battlefield Diary of Sigmund Shlesinger [1868]. 
Colorado Mag., July, 1952. 

Ann Basserr WILLIS. “Queen Ann” of Brown’s Park [1870’s-80’s; cont.]. Ibid. 

Mary D. OLDLAND. Sixty-seven Years in the White River Valley. Ibid. 

1. M. AsmLeY. The Naming of Montana. Montana Mag. Hist., July, 1952. 

EDWARD S. Luce. Our Last Camp on the Rosebud by William O, Taylor [24 June, 1876]. Ibid. 

Rira McDonatp. The Tall Tales and Rumors [1876]. Ibid. 
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GENERAL 


A periodical new to this list is: Libros de Hoy (Buenos Aires), No. 1, June, 1952. 


ARTICLES 


E. R. B, Primer Congreso Hispanolus>americano de Derecho Internacional. Rev, Fac. derecho 
cien, soc. (Buenos Aires), Apr., 1952. 

Jesús Siuva HeErzoc. Reflexiones sobre los dictaduras. Cuadernos am. (México, D.F.), Aug. 
1952. 

Stic Rypin. A Study of South American Indian Hunting Traps. Rev. Museu pautista (São 
Paulo), 1950. 

AQUILEO Cante H. Panamericanismo. Estud, derecho (Medellin), Aug., 1951. 

Joaquín Esrrapa MoNsaLvVE. Hispanidad y Americanidad. Bolivar (Bogotá), Dec. 1951. 

Ernesto GuUHL. El Mundo y Suramérica, Anales Univ. Nariño (Pasto, Colombia), Mar., 1952. 

Tuomas MATTHEWS. Rafael Altamira: An Appreciation, Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev,, Aug., 1952. 

Joux HowLanp Rowe. Review article: Sol Tax, ed., The Civilizations of ‘Ancient America: 
Selected Papers of the XXIXth International Congress of Americanists (Chicago, 1951). Ibid., 
Aug., 1952. 

ANTONIO Casrro Lear. Cuatro siglos de la Universidad de México. Nueva democracia (New 
York), Apr., 1952. 

JAIME Parepes. Melancolía de los pueblos americanos. Rev. América (Bogotá), Dec., 1951. 

ENRIQUE DE GANDÍA. Los precursores del separatismo americano. Angles Soc. geog. hist. (Guate- 
mala City), Dec., 1951. 

Roserr €, Jones. Bienestar Social en las Américas, Rev. mex. soc. (México, D.F.), Aug., 1951. 

FERNANDO Orriz. La “leyenda negra” contra Fray Bartolomé, Cuadernos am. (México, D.F.), 
Oct., 1952. 

ALBERTO María CarreNo, Las Universidades de México y de Lima. Memorias Acad. mexicana 
hist. (México, D.F.), Dec., 1931. 

José Pérez pe Barrapas. Plantas medicinales, venenosas y fantásticas de la America Indígena. 
Bol, Real Acad. hist. (México, D.F.), Dec., 1951. 

Eucento Asensio. Descubrimiento del Amazonas. Bol. Acad. nac. hist. (Quito), no. 77, 1951. 

ConsranTiNo BAYLE, S.J. Las Misiones, defensa de las fronteras mainas. Missionalia hispánica 
(Madrid), no. 24, 1951. 

Trenr E.woop SANFORD, Churriguera. Mexican Life. (México, D.F.), July, 1952. 

Lurs GonzÂLez y GonzÂLez. El siglo mágico, Hist, mexicana (México, D.F.), Sept., 1952. 

ALFONSO Junco. La masonería, condenada por los prohombres de la independencia, Cuadernos 
hispanoam. (Madrid), June, 1952. 

Cartos Martí BuriLL. Estilo y profundidad de la seguridad social iberoamericana. Ibid., Mar., 


I 952. 
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T.S.M. La escuela de estudios hispanoamericanos contemporaneos del Instituto de Cultura His- 
pánica. Ibid. 

H. G. Warren. Economic Aid for Latin America. Inter-4m, Ec, Affairs, Spring, 1952. 

J. F. Rippy. A Brisk Decade of British Investment in Latin America. Ibid. 

G. N. Sarames. Third System in Latin America: Mexico. Ibid. 

VICENTE Lecuna. El Congreso de Panamá. Bol. Acad. nac. hist. (Caracas), no. 137, 1952. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


Bibliografía económica mexicana de 1949. El Trimestre económico (México, D.F.), June, 1952. 

Marce Moura Pessoa. O Mito do Dilúvio nas Américas, Estudio analítico e bibliográfico. 
Rev. museu paulista (Sao Paulo), 1950, 

FLORESTAN FERNÁNDEZ, ef al, Arthur Ramos, 1903-1949. Ibid. 

GILBERTO GONZALEZ Y CONTRERAS. Medio siglo de historia y ensayo en Mexico. Nueva demo- 
cracia (New York), Apr., 1952. 

DANIEL VALCAREL, Indice del Archivo del Colegio de Ciencias (Cusco). Anales Univ. San 
Marcos (Lima), June, 1951. 

Libros y folletos peruanos publicados en 1950 y 1951. Bol. bibliográfico (Lima), Dec., 1951., 

Contribución para una bibliografía de la historia de la Universidad Nacional Mayor de San 
Marcos. Ibid, 

Jesús Lorenzo Guerra. Bibliografía del doctor Oscar Miró Quesada. Ibid. 

Gino GERMANI. Una década de discusiones metodológicas, Cien. Soc, (Unión Panamericana, 
Washington, D.C.), Dec., 1951. 

Indice por materia de los articulos publicados en la Revista mexicana de sociología hasta 
diciembre de 1951. Rev. mex. soc. (México, D.F.), Dec., 1951. 

Joaquin FERNÁNDEZ pe CórDoBA, Michoacan: La historia y sus instrumentos, Hist, mexicana 
(México, D.F.), Sept, 1952. 

E. SIMÕES DE PAuLA. Inventario de documentos inéditos de interêsse para a historia de São 
Paulo (Biblioteca nacional de Lisboa—-fundo geral). TH. Rev. hist. (Sao Paulo), Sept, 1952, 

Icnacio BERNAL, La arquelogía mexicana de 1880 a la fecha. Cuadernos am. (México, D.F.), 
Oct., 1952. 

EUGENIO PEREIRA Saras. Guía bibliográfica para el estudio del folklore chileno. Arch. folklore 
chileno (Santiago), 1951. 

Roscogz R. Hitz. Latin American Archivology, 1950-1951. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 
1952. 

SiLvio ZAvALa, Catálogo de los Fondos del Centro de Documentación del Museo Nacional de 
Historia, en el Castillo de Chapultepec, Memorias Acad, mexicana hist. (México, D.F.), 
Dec., 1951. 

R. S. Boccs. Folklore Bibliography for 1951. Southern Folklore Quar., Mar., 1952. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


FRANCISCO DE LA Maza, Primer retrato de Sor Juana. Hist. mexicana (México, D.F.), Sept, 
1952. 

Ignacio MARQUINA. Palenque, nuevos descubrimientos. Cuadernos am, (México, D.F.), Oct, 
1952. 

GEorce P. Hammonn. Oñate's Effort to Gain Political Autonomy for New Mexico. Hispanic 
Am. Hist. Rev., Aug., 1952. 

Epwin H. CARPENTER, Jr. Government Publication in Late Eighteenth-Century Mexico. Papers 
Bibliog. Soc. America, 2d quar., 1952. 

FREDERICK A, Pererson. Musical Instruments of Ancient Mexico, Mexican Life (México, D.F.), 


July, 1952. 
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Irving LEonaArp. La temporada teatral de 1792 en el Nuevo Coliseo de México. Nueva rer. 
filología hispanica (México, D.F.), Dec., 1951. 

Jesús García Gutiérrez. La Virgen de Guadalupe y la Real y Pontificia Universidad de 
Méjico. Memorias Acad, mexicana hist, (México, D.F.), Mar., 1952. 

José LéPez-PorTiLLo Y WEBER. El comercio y los caminos en Je época colonial. Zid. 

FREDERICO GÓMEZ DE Orozco, Mocedades de Hernando Cortes, Ibid. 

Javier DE CERVANTES. El Municipio en Nueva España, Jus (México, D.F.), June, 1951. 

FRANCISCO DE LA Maza. Sor Juana en el elogio de sus contemporáneos. Abside (México, D.F.), 
no. 2, 1952. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 
ARTICLES 


Juzio César CARASALES, Review Article of “El Rio de la Plata en la Política Internacional” by 

` Octavio Gil Munilla, Rev. Fac. derecho cien. soc. (Buenos Aires), Apr., 1952. 

Juan ManueL Pacneco. El visitador don Juan Cornejo., Rev. javeriana (Bogotá), Apr., 1952. 

CARLOS A. GALIMBERTI MIRANDA, Las Armas de guerra. Incaicas i su Evolución, Rev. Museo 
IGsiituto Arqueolôgico (Cuzco), Dec., 195%. 

Juan FRIDE, Jimenez de Quesada y el Descubrimiento, Rev. America (Bogotá), Dec., 1951. 

Luis SUBIBTA SAGÁRNAGA. Institución de la Mita. Bol. Soc. geog. hist. (Potosi), Aug., 1951. 

Raut Srzva Castro, Las cartas de Pedro de Valdivia. Bol. Acad. chilena hist. (Santiago), no. 


45: 1951. 


BRAZIL 
ARTICLES 


SERAFIM LEITE. Vicente Rodriguez, primeiro maestro-escola do Brasil (1528-1600). Rev. 
brasileira est. pedagógicos (Rio de Janeiro), Sept., 1951. 

ARTHUR CEZAR FERREIRA pos Reis, A Amazonia no século xvim (Sugestões para estudos). 
Prov, de São Pedro (Rio de Janeiro), Dec., 1951. 

EMANUEL S. Verca Garcia, A real fábrica de São Joao de Ipanema. Rev. Hist. (São Paulo), 
Sept., 1952. 

MaANoEL Cardozo. Tithes in Colorial Minas Gerais. Cath. Hist. Rev., July, 1952. 


DOCUMENTS 


Ordens Régias (1749). Rev. arq. mun. (São Paulo), Oct., 1951. 

Ordens Régias (1751). Ibid., Jan., 1952. 

Documentos Interessantes——1801~1820-—existentes inéditos no Arquivo Histórico do Estado do 
Rio Grande do Sul—Territério das Missões e Provincia Cisplatina, Rev. Museu Julio de Castil- 
hos e Arg. hist. Rio Grande do Sul (Porto Alegre), June, 1952. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARRIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


ANfsaz Maurrua, et al. Influencia de la geografía en el indio del Perú. Bol, Soc, geog. (Lima), 
nos. 3, 4, 1951. 

ANGEL HERRERA Orfa. El espirita de Méjico. Cuadernos hispanoam. (Madrid), May, 1952. 

WiLLtam Brown, Emancipating Mexico's Women, Mexican-American Rev. (México, D.F.), 
May, 1952. 
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JuLián Robrícuez Apame. La agricultura nacional y sus problemas. Rev. economia (México, 
D.F.), Jan., 1952. 

RAMÓN FERNÁNDEZ Y FERNÁNDEZ, El hombre y la tierra. Ibid. 

EmiLio ALanís PariÑo. Panorama agricola de México. Ibid. 

RAMON FERNÁNDEZ Y FERNÁNDEZ, Agricultura e industrialización. Ibid., Feb., 1952. 

R. OrreGA Mara. La industria pesada en México. Ibid, 

M. AcuiLar URANGA. Eficiencia en la operación de los Ferrocarriles Nacionales. Ibid., Mar. 
1952. 

D. Lérez Rosano. Recursos naturales de México. Ibid. 

R. Berera. Panorama económico de México. Ibid., Apr., 1952. 

M. R. Bereta, Reforma agraria y desarrollo económico. Ibid. 

ENRIQUE Arrecuin VÉLEZ. Aspectos sociales del problema de servicio médico al pueblo mexicano. 
Rev, mex. soc. (México, D.F.), Aug., 1951. 

Francisco Rojas GonzÂLez, El Primer Congreso Nacional de Sociología. Ibid. 

Justin Locke. Lost Kingdom in Indian Mexico. Naz’l. Geog. Mag., Oct., 1952. 

ANGEL PALERM. Notas sobre la clase media en México. Cien. soc. (Unión Panamericana, Wash- 
ington, D.C.), June, 1982. 

Leopozno ZEA. Medio siglo de filosofía en México. Filosofía y letras (México, D.F.), June, 1951. 

ALBERTO EscALONA Ramos, El hombre de México. Ibid. i 

ELr DE Gorrart. El materialismo dialéctico en México. Ibid. 

ADoLro Orive ALva, Los problemas del Valle de México, Estirdios (México, D.F.), July, 1952. 

Juny Bary. Entrevista con José Figueres. Rev. América (Bogotá), Dec., 1951. 

CarLos Boscu García. Dos diplomacias y un problema. Hist. mexicana (México, D.F.), Sept., 
1952. 

MANUEL MaLDoNADO-KoERDELL, Naturalistas extranjeros en México. Ibid. 

XAVIER Tavera ALFARO, Periodismo dieciochesco, Ibid. 

ENRIQUE GaY-CaLvo. Pi Margall y la independencia de Cuba. Rev. bimestre cubana (Havana), 
June, 1951. 

José Gaos. México, tema y responsabilidad. Cuadernos am. (México, D.F.), Oct., 1952. 

M. D. Bernsrein. The Economic Organization of the Mexican Coal Industry. inter-4m, Ec. 
Affairs, Spring, 1952. 

Harvey S. PerLorF. The United States and the Economic Development of Puerto Rico. Jour. 
Ec. Hist., Winter, 1952. 


DocuMENTS 


Harry BERNSTEIN. Cultura inquisitorial. Inquisición de México: 1822. Lista de libros prohibidos. 
Hist, mexicana, Sept., 1952. 
A. G. Lavin, Documentos para la historia de Cuba. Rev. Biblioteca nac. (Havana), June, 1952. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 
ARTICLES 


ANGEL GRisANTI. Vargas y la fundación de la Catedra de Anatomia. Cultura universitaria 
(Caracas), Apr., 1952. 

Jesós Guerra OLtviert. Bolivar, Santander y Arciniegas. Rev. Soc. bolivariana Venezuela 
(Caracas), Apr., 1952. 

Ricarpo J, ALFARO. Significacion internacional de Bolivar. Ibid. 

VICENTE Lecuna. La Confederación Americana y la Sociedad de las Naciones de Bolívar. Ibid., 
June, 1952. 

BERNARBE LLOVERA LLovera. La reforma Cárdenas. Temas económicos (Bogotá), Mar., 1952. 

Rovozro Piccirmtt. El justicialismo. Contribución a su estudio. Rev. Fac. cien. econ, com. y 
pol. (Rosario, Argentina), Dec., 1950. 

Oscar ÁLVAREZ ANDREWS, Las clases sociales en Chile. Rev. mex. soc. (México, D.F.), Aug. 


1951. 
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GERMÁN García. Rivadavia y el intento fundador de Bahia Blanca. Cursos y conferencias (Buenos 
Ajres), Nov., 1951. 

ANASTASIO GONZALEZ VERGERA. Esteban Echeverría y el dogma de Mayo. Ibid, 

Francisco L. Romay. Rivadavia y la organización de la policia en el derecho patrio. Rev. Fac. 
derecho cien. soc. (Buenos Aires), Apr., 1952. 

Luis ALBERTO SÂNCHEZ. Un absolutista a destiempo sobre el “Bolívar” del señar De Madariaga. 
Cuadernos am. (México, D.F.), Aug., 1052. 

Ricardo Hurrano Sacreno. “Esmeralda” nombre de tredición. Rer. marina (Valparaiso), Feb., 
1952. 

ANDRÉS ANDES. Perfil humano de Arturo Prat. Ibid., May, 1952. 

Jutio César Joser. Ensayo crítico del desarrollo económico-social de Chile. Anales Univ. de 
Chile (Santiago), nos, 81-82, 1951. 

GERARDO Y Aticia REICHELL-DOLMATOFF. Investigaciones arqueologicas en el Dept. del 
Magdalena, Colombia—1946-1050. Bol, araucología (Bogotá), nos. 1-6, ro5r. 

Jenaro Jiménez Niero. El pensamiento ecuménico del Libertador. Bolivar (Bogotá), Dec., 1951. 

E, R. C. Sobre la Organización Nacional. León Repollo Paz, Historia de la organización nacional 
—Treinta años en la vida de la Republica, 1850-1880. Tomo 1: De octubre de 1850 a octubre 
de 1852 (Buenos Aires, 1952). Libres de Hoy (Buenos Aires), June, 1952. 

César MONTERO DE BUSTAMANTE, José Artigas, fondateur de la république de l'Uruguay. Rev. 
Univ, Ottawa (Ottawa), June, 1951. 

Luis ALBERTO Acuna. Diccionario de Bogotanismos. Rey. de Folklore (Bogotá), Sept, 1951. 

ANTONIO SANTIANA. Panorama Ecuatoriano del Indio. Anales (Quito), Dec., 1951. 

Linton Lomas BARRETT. The Cultural Scene in Ecuador: 1951. Hispania, Aug., 1952. 

RusseLL H. Firzerszon. Argentina after Eva Perón. Yale Rev., Autumn, 1952. 

EDUARDO SANTOS, La política liberal en el presente y en el futuro. Rev, América (Bogota), Nov. $ 
1951. 

RICARDO CARRERAS PIZARRO, El problema de las islas Malvinas. Rev. econ. (Córdoba), June, 1931. 

CarLos OLLERO. Uruguay. La reforma constitucional de 16 de diciembre de 1051; el Fjeuue 
“colegiado.” Rev. estud. pol. (Madrid), Apr., 1952. 

Ramón Anronio Cerefyo, El Plan Económico de 1952 y la consolidación de la prosperidad 
nacional. Hechos e ideas (Buenos Aires}, June, 1952. 

Pair B. Tayzor. The Uruguayan Coup d'Etat of 1933. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug., 1952. 

WimLiam E, Ruporrx. Sulphur in Chile. Geog. Rev., Oct., 1952. 

Luis SUBIETA SAGÁRNAGA, La Costa marítima de Bolivia. Bol. Soc. geog. hist. (Potosi), Aug., 1951. 

WiLLiam H. JEFFREY, Mitre and Urquiza: A Chapter in the Unification of the Argentine Repub- 
lic. Drew University Bull., XL, No. 3 (Drew Univ. Studies, No. 4), Sept., 1952. 

Francisco Jurapo PADILLA. La Universidad de Córdoba en la ultima década del siglo xix. Rev, 
Univ. nac. Córdoba, Dec., 1951. 

José ManueL Lanna, Revolución política de Venezuela, Bol. Acad. nac. hist. (Caracas), no. 137, 


1952. 
A. I. Currmoca N. El General Juan Paz del Castillo. Bol. Acad. nac. hist. ¿Quito), no. 78, 


1951. 

ANGEL GRISANTI. El asesinato del gran Mariscal de Ayacucho. Ibid., no. 79, 1652. 

Roserr J. ALEXANDER. Eva Peron's Funeral, New Leader, Sept. 8, 1952. 

HERNÁN BENÍTEZ. El Justicialismo ¿es Tercera Posición? Rev. univ. (Buenos Aires), Mar., 1951. 

N, A. Manceso, El pensador: José Enrique Rodó, Rev, nac. (Montevideo), Aug., 1951. 

MANUEL HERRERA Y Oses. Recuerdos de la defensa de Montevideo. Caseros. Ibid. 

Rati SiLva Castro. Bartolomé Mitre en el periodismo chileno, Ærtenea (Concepción), nos. 319- 
20, 1952. 

E. L. MANGIANTE. Importancia económica de la industria del cemento en la Argentina, Rev. Fac. 
cien. econ. (Buenos Aires), Sept, Nov., 1951. 

ALFREDO Esrevez. Bartolomé Mitre, primer catedrático de estadística. Ibid., Sept., 1951. 

Joe D. Wazsrrom. Economic Review of Argentina during 1951. Comments Arg. Trade (Buenos 
Aires), Apr., May, 1952. 

Jorce BasaprE, Notas sobre la experiencia histórica peruana. Mercurio peruano (Lima), Feb., 


1952. 
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DOCUMENTS 

Correspondencia del Presidente de la Real Audiencia de Quito, don Toribio Montes. Bol. Acad. 
nac. hist. (Quito), no. 77, 1951. 

Cartas de Páez y de Mendoza [to Bolívar]. Bol. Acad, nac. hist. (Caracas), no. 133, 1951. 

Juztan A. Varo. Origen del Ejército Argentino (1810-1827). Contribución documental. 
Rev, mil. (Buenos Aires), Nov., Dec., 1951. 

Juan Perón. Mensaje Presidencial al inaugurar el 86° período del Congreso Nacional. Hechos ¢ 
Ideas (Buenos Aires), June, 1952. 

Atice Housron Luicer. Some Letters of Sarmiento and Mary Mann, 1865-1876 [concl.]. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug., 1952. 

ENRIQUE Pérez ARBELAEZz. El diario de la expedición botánica en la mesa de Juan Díaz, Rev. 
Acad. colombiana cien. exactas, físicas y naturales (Bogotá), Dec., 1951. 


BRAZIL 
ARTICLES 


A. S. OLIVEIRA, Jr. Brasil indígena. América indígena (México, D.F.), Apr., 1952. 

GERMÁN Arciniecas. Brasil. Un continente dentro del continente. Cuadernos am, (México, 
D.F.), Aug., 1952. 

Luís WasHincron, Antero de Quental. Rev. arg. mun. (São Paulo), Oct., 1951. 

JoLumÁ Brito, Combate da Vende Grande. Ibid., Jan., 1952. 

ERNANI Tiimoreo pe Barros. As aglomerações urbanas no Brasil, segundo o censo de 1950. 
Rev, brasileira estadística (Rio de Janeiro), Dec., 1951. 

HAroLp Scuvuurz. Lendas dos indios Krahó. Rev. Museu paulista (São Paulo), 1950. 

J. FERNANDO Camerro. As colonias alemás do sul do Brasil em face da política nacional, Prov. 
de São Pedro (Rio de Janeiro), Dec., 1951. 

Antonio Dias LEITE, JR, € Genrvat A. Santos. Estimativa da Renda Nacional do Brasil, 1947- 
1949. Rev, brasileira de econ. (Rio de Janeiro), Sept., 1951. 

Ocravio Gouvéa DE BuLuôes. Economia e nacionalismo. [did., Mar., 1952. 

GLYEON DE Parva. Regime legal e produção de petróleo. Ibid., June, 1952. 

Bernice M, Goerz. Jungle Jaunt on Amazon Headwaters, Naf! Geog. Mag., Sept, 1952. 

Sércio MiLLieEr. Roteiro do café. Bol. geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Feb., Mar., 1951. 

Hério Wernecr DE CarvaLHo. O instinto de grandeza e a realidad brasileira. Vozes de 
Petrópolis (Petrópolis, Brazil), Dec., 1951. 

José Sampaio FERNANDES. Reflorestamento, Ibid., Apr., 1952. 

Joaquim Nasuco. A escravidão [unedited]. Rev. Inst, hist. geog. brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro), 
Sept., 1949. 

Levi CARNEIRO, Joaquim Nabuco. Ibid. 

Vircinio Corra Fuso. Joaquim Nabuco e o Instituto Histórico. Ibid, 

GERALDO Barroso, Estudo bio-bibliográfico e elogio histórico do Conselheiro Professor Doutor 
Joaquim Monteiro Caminhoá. Rev. maritima brasileira (Rio de Janeiro), June, 1951. 

ELza COELHO DE Sousa, Distribuição das propriedades rurales no estado de Minas Gerais. Rev. 
brasileira geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Mar., 1951. 

EUGENIA Goncatves EcLER. Distribuição da população no estado do Maranhão em 1940. Ibid. 

GUILHERME Deveza, Um precursor do comércio francés no Brasil (1). Rev. hist, (São Paulo), 
Sept., 1932. 

Aziz Nacn AB'sÂBER. Paisagens e problemas rurales da rigido de Santa Isabel. Bol, Paulista 
geog. (São Paulo), Mar., 1952. 

FLORESTAN FERNANDES. Amadeu Amaral e o folklore brasileiro. Rev, arq. mun. (São Paulo), 
Ort., 1951. 


DOCUMENTS 


ALuÍsio pe ALMEIDA. Cartas de tropeiros. Bol. bibliográfico {São Paulo), 1951. 
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Books Received' 


ABBAS, MEKKI. The Sudan Question: The Dispute over the Anglo-Egyptian Condon-tnium, 
1884-1951. Colonial and Comparative Studies. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1952. Pp. 
xix, 201. $4.25, 

ABETTI, Giorcio. The History of Astronomy. Trans. from the Italian by Berry Burr ABETTI 
Life of Science Library, No. 24. New York: Henry Schuman. 1952. Pp. 338. $6.00. 

ACHORN, ERIK, (ed.). Beaconlights of Western Culture: Condensed Versions of Great Books 
and Epoch-making Public Acts That Have Shaped Our Spiritual Heritage. Vol. 1, Plato, 
Machiavelli, Bacon, Descartes, Newton, Locke, Berkeley, Rousseau, Voltaire. Vol. 11, Mason, 
Bentham, Declaration of the Rights of Mar, Paine, Marx and Engels, Thoreau, Mill, Carwin, 
Tolstoy, Veblen, Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Vol. UL, Adam Smith, Themas 
Robert Malthus, Boston: Beacon Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 420; xii, 425; xii, 422. $5.00 eca., 
$12.50 set. 

Acar, HERBERT. 4 Declaration of Faith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1952. Pp. viii, 237. $2.00. 

ALBERTINI, Luicr, The Origins of the War of 1914. Vol. 1, European Relations from the Congress 
of Berlin to the Eve of the Sarajevo Murder. Trans. and ed. by Isasezra M. Massey. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. xxviii, 612. $9.00. See rev. of Italian edit.on, AHR, 
LII (April, 1948), 539. 

ALMELA MELIÁ, Juan, (ed.). Guia de personas que cultivan la historia de America. Mexico, 
D.F.: Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, Comision de Historia. 1951. ?p. vi, 
507. $25.00 (m.mex.) 

American Numismatic Society. Museum Notes. Vol, V. New York: the Society. 1952. >p. vi, 
192, 25 plates. $5.00. 

ANDER<ON, L. K., and SKINNER, W. SHERMAN, Bridge to Africa. New York: Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 1952. Pp. viii, 133. $1.00. 

Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1931. Wash- 
ington: Library of Congress. 1952. Pp. 180. $1.75. 

APPLEBAUM, SAMUEL I. Clemenceau, Thinker and Writer. New York: Author. 1948, Po. xiv, 
184. $3.00. 

ARMITAGE, MERLE. The Railroads of America. Boston: Duell, Sloan and Pearce—Little, Erown. 
1952, Pp, 319. $5.00. 

AULT, WARREN O. The Seif-Directing Activities of Village Communities in Medieval Erglend. 
Boston University Lecture, Dec. 10, 1951. Boston: Boston University Press. 1052, Ps. 20, 
50 cents. 

Batpwin, LELAND D. The Stream of American History. Vol. II. New York: American Book Co. 
1952. Pp. xvi, 952. $6.00. Textbook. 

Bassett, R. Democracy and Foreign Policy, a Case History: The Sinc-Japanese Dispute, 1921-33. 
Publications of the London Sckool af Economics and Political Science, University of Lencon. 
New York: Longmans, Green. 1952. Pp. xxiii, 654. 

BAUER, ELIZABETH KELLEY. Commentaries on the Constitution, 1760-1860. Studies in History, 
Economies, and Public Law, No. 575. New York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. 400. 

BrasLey, Norman. The Cross and the Crown: The History of Christian Science. Boston: Drell, 
Sloan and Pearce-Little Brown. 1952. Pp. xi, 664. $6.00. 

BeLLor, H. Hate. American History end American Historians: A Review of Recent Contribu- 
tions to the Interpretation of the History of the United States. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. 1952. Pp. x, 336. $4.00. 

Benthara's Handbook of Political Fallacies, Revised, edited, and with a preface by Haro:D A. 
Larrasee. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1952. Pp. xxxii, 269. $4.75. 

BERENSON, BERNARD. Rumor and Reflection. New York: Simon and Schuster. 1952. Pp. xi. 461. 
$6.00. 

Bett, W. R. The Infirmities of Genius. New York: Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. 102. $4.75. 


1 Includes all books received from July 15 through October 15, 1952. 
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BIEZUÑSKA-MALowIsT, Iza. Poglady nobilitas okresu Nerona i ich podloze gospodarczo-spoleczne 
[French summary: Les opinions de la nobilitas romaine de l'époque de Neron et leur fonde- 
ge es et social]. Warsaw: Institute of History, University of Warsaw. 1952. 

p. 136. 

BINKLEY, WILFRED E.; and Moos, Marcom C. 4 Grammar of American Politics: The National, 
State, and Local Governments, 2d ed., revised and enlarged. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1952. Pp. xix, 1059, xxiv. Trade $8.00, text $6.00. 

Birmingham, History of. Vol. 1, Manor and Borough to 1865, by Conrap GIL. Vol. II, Borough 
and City, 1865-1938, by Asa Bricos, New York: Oxford University Press for Birmingham 
City Council. 1952. Pp. xiii, 454; x, 384. $13.00. 

Bracr, Roserr C., II. The Railroads of the Confederacy. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 360. $6.00. 

BLUMENTHAL, WALTER Hart. Women Camp Followers of the American Revolution. Philadel- 
phia: George S. MacManus. 1952. Pp. 104. $3.75. 

BOARDMAN, EUGENE Powers. Christian Influence upon the Ideology of the Taiping Rebellion, 
1851-1864. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1952. Pp. xi, 188. $2.00. 

Bonp, RicHmonD P. Queen Anne's American Kings. New York: Oxford University Press. 1952. 
Pp. vii, 148. $5.00. 

Bonjour, E.; OrrLER, H. S.; and Porrer, G. R. 4 Short History of Switzerland. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. 388. $7.00. 

Braprorp, WiLLiam. Of Plymouth Plantation, 1620-1647. A new edition of the Complete Text, 
with Notes and Introd. by SamuezL ELior Morison, New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. 
Pp. xliii, 448, xv. $6.00, 

BRANDT, CONRAD; SCHWARTZ, BENJAMIN; and FAIRBANK, Jonn K. A Documentary History of 
Chinese Communism. Russian Research Center Studies, No, 6. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1952. Pp. 552. $7.50. 

BRIDENBAUGH, CARL, Myths and Realities: Societies of the Colonial South. The Walter Lynwood 
Fleming Lectures in Southern History. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1952. 
Pp. x, 208, $3.25. 

Brices, ARTHUR E, Walt Whitman, Thinker and Artist. New York: Philosophical Library. 1952. 

Pp. 489. $4.75. 

Broprick, ALAN HOUGHTON, The Tree of Human History. New York: Philcsophical Library. 
1952. Pp. 253. $4.75. 

Brooks, Jerome E. The Mighty Leaf: Tobacco through the Centuries. Boston: Little, Brown. 
1952. Pp. x, 361. $5.00. 

Brown, Marcaret W. The Dresses of the First Ladies of the White House. Washington: Smith- 
sonian Institution. 1952. Pp. ix, 149. $6.00. 

BrownLow, Donatp Grey, A Documentary History of the Paoli “Massacre.” West Chester, Pa.: 
Horace F. Temple. 1952. Pp. 29. 

BRYDON, Grorce MacLaren. Virginia’s Mother Church and the Political Conditions ae 
Which It Grew: The Story of the Anglican Church and the Development of Religion in 
Virginia, 1727-1814, Vol. IL Philadelphia: Church Historical Society. 1952. Pp. x, 688, 

Bucer, Martin. Instruction in Christian Love (1523). Trans. by PauL Traucorr FUHRMANN. 
Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press. 1952. Pp. 68. $1.50. 

Burr, Netson R., (comp.). Safeguarding Our Cultural Heritage: A Bibliography on the Protec- 
tion of Museums, Works of Art, Monuments, Archives, and Libraries in Time of War. Wash- 
ington: Library of Congress. 1952. Pp. x, 117. 85 cents. 

BUTTERFIELD, HERBERT, Liberty in the Modern World. Being the Third Lectures on the Chan- 
cellor Dunning Trust, Delivered at Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario, 1952, Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1952. Pp. vil, 59. 

CALDWELL, Joun C., with LesteY Frost. The Korea Story. Chicago: Henry Regnery. 1952. 
Pp. xii, 180. $3.00. 

CAMDEN, CARROLL. The Elizabethan Woman. Houston: Elsevier Press. 1952. Po. 333. $4.50. 

CARTER, CLARENCE Epwin, (comp. and ed.). The Territorial Papers of the United States. Vol. 
XVIII, The Territory of Alabama, 1817-1819. The National Archives, Publication No, 52-11. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1952. Pp. xiii, 875. $5.50. 
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CasTLE, WILFRID T, E. Cyprus: Its Postal History and Postage Stamps. London: Robson Lowe. 
1952. Pp. Xil, 132. 255. 

Caucney, Jonn WaLron, (ed.). The Indians of Southern California in 1852: The B. D. Wilson 
Report and a Selection cf Contemporary Com:nent. San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library. 
1952. Pp. xxxiv, 154. $3.50. 

CAwLEY, ELIZABETH Hoon, (ed.), The American Diaries of Richard Cobden. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 233. $4.00. 

CHAPLAIS, PIERRE, (ed.). Some Documents Regarding the Fulfilment and Interpretation of the 
Treaty of Bretigny, 1361-1369. Camden Miscellany, Vol. X1X; Camden Third Series, Vol. 
LXXX. London: Royal Historical Society. 19:82. Pp. 95. 

Curmes, K. M. T. Ancient Sparta: A Ke-Examinarion of the Evidence. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1952. Pp. xv, 527. $8.75. See review of British edition, AHR, LVI (January, 1951), 
334. 

CHRISTENSEN, THoMAS PETER, A History of the L'anes in Iowa, Solvang, Calif.: Dansk Folkesam- 
fund. 1952. Pp. 282. $3.50. 

CrupoBa, Bonoan, Spain and the Empire, 1513-1643. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1952. Pp. ix, 299. $3.00. 

CoLE, MarGarerT I., (ed.). Beatrice Webb's Diaries, 1912-1924. Introd. by the Rt. Hon. Lord 
BeverImGE. New York: Longmans, Green. 1982. Pp. xxvi, 272. $5.00. 

CoopLanp, G, W. Nicole Oresme and the Astrologers: A Study of His Livre d2 Divinacions. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1952. Fp. vii, 221. $4.50. 

Costin, W. C., and Watson, J. STEVEN. The Law and Working of the Constitution: Documents 
1660-1914. Vol. I, 1660-1783. Vol. I, 1784-1914. London: Adam and Charles Black; New 
York: Macmillan. 1952. Pp. xvili, 4€5; xix, 531. $9.50. 

Corner, Rosert C.; EzeLL, Jonn S.: Fire, GILEERT C., (eds.). Readings in American History. 
Vol. II, 1865 to the Present. Boston: 7loughtor Mifflin. 1952. Pp. xii, 403. $2.50. Source book. 

Crar, Joun R. Economic Development of the United States. New York: McGrew-Hill. 1952. 
Pp. xi, 598. $5.00. Textbook. 

Crossman, R. H, S., (ed.). New Fabian Essays. Preface by Rt. Hon. C. R. ATrLEE. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger. 1952. Pp. xv, 215. $4.00. 

CULBERTSON, THADDEUS A. Journal of an Expedition to the Mauvaises Terres and the Upper 
Missouri in 1850. Ed. by Jonn Francis McDermorr, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 147. Washingtcn: Government Printing Office. 1952. Pp, viii, 
164. 

CUMBERLAND, CHARLES Curtis. Mexican Revolurion: Genesis under Madero. Austin: University 
of Texas Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 298. $5.00. 

Dawson, CHRISTOPHER. Understanding Europe. New York: Sheed and Ward. 1952. Pp. ix, 261. 
$3.50. 

Day, Donazo, (ed.). Woodrow Wilson's Own Story. Boston: Little, Brown. 1952. Pp. 371. 
$5.00. 

Dickinson, WinLiam CrorT. Andrew Lang, John Knox, ana Scottish Presbyterianism. The 
Andrew Lang Lecture, delivered before the University of St. Andrews, 14 November 1951. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1952. Pp, 32. 25. 6d. 

Diexinson, WILLIAM Crorr, (ed.). Two Students at St, Andrews, 1711-1716. Edited from the 
Delvine Papers. St. Andrews University Publications, No. L. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd for 
University Court, University of St. Andrews. 1932. Pp. Ixxvi, 94. 155. 

Dissertation Abstracts: A Guide te Discertations and Monographs Available in Microform. Vol. 
XI, No. 4. Ann Arbor: University Mirofilms. 1952. Pp. xviii, 345-557. $1.50. 

Dont, J. FRANK. The Mustangs. Boston: Little, Brown. 1952. Pp. xvii, 376. $6.00. 

Documenti diplomatici italiani. Prima Serje: 1861-1870, Vol. I (8 gennaio-31 dicembre 1861). 
Ottava Serie: 1935-1939, Vol, XII (23 maggio-11 agosto 1939). Rome: Ministero degli 
Affari esteri, Commissione per la pubblicazione dei documenti diplomatici, 1352. Pp. xlvi, 
603; lviii, 694. 

Dopns, Joux W. The Age of Paradox: A Biography of England, 1841-1857, New York: Rine- 
hart. 1952. Pp. xvii, 509. $6.00. 
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DozrING, HEINRICH UBBELOHDE-. The Art of Ancient Peru. New York: Frederick A, Praeger. 
1952. Pp. 56, 240 plates, $12.50. 

Dorson, Ricmaro M. Bloodstoppers and Bear-walkers: Folk Traditions of the Upper Peninsula. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. 305. $5.00. 

Du CrEUX, FATHER FRANCOIS, S.J. The History of Canada or New France. Vol. Il. Trans. with 
an Introd. by Percy J. Rosinson. Ed. with Notes by James B. Conacner. Publications of the 
Champlain Society, XXXI. Toronto: the Society, 1952. Pp. vili, 405-775, xv. 

Dunga, WimLiam Huse, Jr. (ed.). Casus Placitorum and Reports of Cases in the King's 
Courts, 1272-1278. Publications of the Selden Society, Vol. LXIX, for the Year 1950. Lon- 
don: Bernard Quaritch. 1952. Pp. xciv, 176. £3 135. 6d. 

DUPONT-SOMMER, A. The Dead Sea Scrolls: A Preliminary Survey. Trans. from the French by 
E. Marcarer Rowzey. London: Basil Blackwell; New York: Macmillan. 1952, Pp. 100. 
$1.50. 

Easton, Stewart C. Roger Bacon and His Search for a Universal Science: A Reconsideration 
of the Life and Work of Roger Bacon in the Light of His Own Stated Purposes. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. vii, 255. $4.00. 

Ernst, Morris L., and Lorn, Davip, Report on the American Communist, New York. Henry 
Holt. 1952. Pp. 240. $3.00. 

ETTINGHAUSEN, RicHarD, (ed.), A Selected and Annotated Bibliography of Books and Periodi- 
cals in Western Languages dealing with the Near and Middle East, with Special Emphasis on 
Mediaeval and Modern Times (Completed Summer 1951). Prepared under the auspices of 
the Committee on Near Eastern Studies, American Council of Learned Societies. Washing- 
ton: Middle East Institute. 1952. Pp. vil, 111. 

Fédération des sociétés historiques et archéologiques de Paris et de l’Ile-de-France, Mémoires. 
Vol, I, 1949. Paris: la Fédération. 1952. Pp, 325. 

FINEGAN, Jack. The Archeology of World Religions: The Background of Primitivism. Zoro- 
astrianism, Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto, Islam, and Sikhism. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1952. Pp. xl, 599. $10.00. 

FISCHER, GEORGE. Soviet Opposition to Stalin: A Case Study in World War II. Russian Re- 
search Center Studies, No. 8. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 230. $4.00. 

Fister, MARGUERITE J. Communist Doctrine and the Free World: The Ideology of Communism 
According to Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press. 
1952. Pp. vili, 284. $4.50. 

FITZGERALD, CHARLES Patrick, Revolution in China, New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1952. 
Pp. ix, 290. $4.50. 

Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers, 1935. Vol. II, The British Common- 
wealth, Europe. Department of State Publication 4584. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1952. Pp. Ixxi, 816. $3.00. 

Foster, Wittiam Z. History of the Communist Party of the United States, New York: Inter- 
national Publishers. 1952. Pp. 600. $6.00. 

Fox, George, The Journal of. Revised edition by Joan L, NickaLts. Epilogue by Henry J. Can- 
BURY and Introduction by Grorrrey F. Nurrazz. New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1952. Pp. xlviti, 789. $4.50. 

FREEMAN, Doucras SOUTHALL. George Washington. Vol, V, Victory with the Help of France. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1952. Pp, xvi, 570. $7.50. 

FREIDEL, FRANK. Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Apprenticeship. Boston: Little, Brown. 1952. Pp. 
456. $6.00. 

GARDINER, Patrick. The Nature of Historical Explanation. Oxford Classical and Philosophical 
Monographs. New York: Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 142. $2.00. 


GEISER, SAMUEL Woop. Medical Education in Dallas, rg00-1910. Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Studies, No. 7. Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press. 1952. Pp. 23. $1.00. 

Germany, roth Quarterly Report on, January 1, 1952-March 31, 1952. Washington: Office of 
U.S. High Commissioner for Germany, 1952. Pp. x, 102. 

Giuissen, Jonn. Le régime représentatif avant 1790 en Belgique. Collection “Notre Passé,” 
Brussels: La Renaissance du Livre. 1952. Pp. 140. 
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GLEESON, JAMES, and WALDRON, Tom. Now It Can Be Told. Foreword by General Sir CoLIN 
GUBBINS. New York: Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. 188. $3.75. 

GoLpMAN, Eric F. Rendezvous with Destiny: A History of Modern American Reform. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. xiii, 503, Xxxvil. $5.00. 

Goocn, G. P. History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, 2d rev. ed. New York: Long- 
mans, Green. 1952. Pp. xxxvi, 547. $8.50. See rev. of 1st ed, AHR, XIX (October, 1913), 
151. 

Gornon, Cyrus H. Smith College Tablets: 110 Cuneiform Texts Selected from the College Col- 
lection, Smith College Studies in History, Vol. XXXVII. Northampton, Mass.: Department 
of History, Smith College. 1952. Pp. v, 38, 120 plates. $2.00. 

GosNELL, Harop F. Champion Campaigner: Franklin D. Roosevelt. New York: Macmillan. 
1952. Pp. viil, 235. $3.50. 

GREEN, V. H. H. Renaissance and Reformation: A Survey of European History between 1450 
and 1660. London: Edward Arnold; New York: Longmans, Green. 1952. Pp. 463. $3.00. 
Textbook. 

GUDERIAN, GENERAL HEINZ. Panzer Leader. Foreword by Captain B. H. Lippert HART. Trans. 
by Constantine FirzGIBBON, New York: E, P. Dutton. 1952. Pp. 528. $7.50. 

GURIAN, WALDEMAR, Bolshevism: An Introduction to Soviet Communism. International Studies 
of the Committee on International Relations, University of Notre Dame. Notre Dame, Ind.: 
University of Notre Dame Press. 1952. Pp. 189. $3.25. 

Hacker, Lours M., and ZAHLER, HELENE S, The United States in the 20th Century. New York: 
Appleton- Century-Crofts. 1952. Pp. xvi, 695. $5.50. Textbook. 

Hanxe, Lewis. Bartolomé de las Casas, Historian: An Essay in Spanish Historicgraphy. Gaines- 
ville: University of Florida Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 125. $3.75. 

HaxLow, Vincent T. The Founding of the Second British Empire, 1763-1793. Vol. I, Dis- 
covery and Revolution. New York: Longmans, Green. 1952. Pp. viii, 664. $8.75. 

Harris, Burton. John Colter: His Years in the Rockies. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1952. Pp. xiv, 180. $3.50. 

Hicxs, Joan D. The Federal Union, sd ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1952. Pp. 698. $5.75. 
Textbook. 

History of The Times. Vol. IV, The 150th Anniversary and Beyond, 1912-1948. Part I, 1912- 
1920. Part Il, 1921-1948, Appendices and Index. New York: Macmillan. 1352. Pp. xvi, 
534; 535-1182. $14.00. 

Hosson, R. L. Chinese Art: One Hundred Plates in Colour Reproducing Pottery and Porcelain 
of All Periods, Rev. by SoAME JENYNs. 2d rev, ed. New York: Macmillan. 1952. Pp. 20; 99 

* plates, $16.50. 

Hozmes, Henry ALFRED and Lura THomas. Mexico: Land of Great Experiments, Headline 
Series, No. 94. New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1952. Pp. 62. 35 cents. 

Hoover, Herbert, The Memoirs of: The Great Depression, :929-1941. New York: Macmillan. 
1952. Pp. xv, 503. $5.00. 

Horton, Rop W., and Epwarps, HERBERT W. Backgrounds of American Literary Thought. 
Appleton-Century Handbooks of Literature. New York: Appleton-Century-Croïts. 1952. Pp. 
Xi, 425. $3.00. 

Howse, Ernesr MARSHALL, Saints in Politics: The “Clapham Sect” and the Growta of Freedom. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1952. Pp. xv, 215. $5.00. 

Hunrer, Dard. Papermaking in Pioneer America. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 178, plates. $6.50. 

Indian Historical Records Commission. Proceedings, Vol. XX VII, Parts I and I. Vol. XXVII, 
Part I]. New Delhi: Government of India Press. 1951, 1952. Pp. 233; 1203 97. 

Irwin, WiLLiaM A. The Old Testament: Keystone of Human Culture. New York: Henry Schu- 
man. 1952. Pp. xiii, 293. $4.00. 

Jacosy, Roserr L., (comp.). Calendar of the Speeches and Other Published Statements of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1910-1920. Hyde Park, N.Y.: Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 1052. 
Pp. vii, 160. $1.25. 

Jerrrey, WiLLiam H. Mitre and Argentina. New York: Library Publishers. 1652. Pp. 290. 
$3.75. 
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pee ALvin. Pioneers Progress: An Autobiography. New York: Viking Press. 1952. Pp. x, 

413. $5.00. 

Jott, James, (ed.). Britain and Europe: Pitt to Churchill, 1793-1940. British Political Tradi- 
ras Vol. IH. London: Nicholas Kaye; New York: British Book Centre. 1950. Pp. xv, 385. 

3.50. 

Jones, A. H M. The Athens of Demosthenes. New York: Cambridge University Press. 1952. 
Pp. 29. 50 cents. 

Jorpan, GEorRGE Racer, USAF (Ret.), with Ricuarp L. STOKES. From Major Jordan’s Diaries. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1952. Pp. 284. $3.50. 

KING, ERNEST J., and WHITEHILL, Warrer Muir. Fleet Admiral King: A Naval Record, New 
York: W. W. Norton. 1952. Pp. xv, 674. $6.75. 

Knicut, Epcar W., (ed.). 4 Documentary History of Education in the South before 1860. Vol. 
Il, The Rise of the State University. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1952. 
Pp, viii, 484. $12.50. 

Knicur, MaxweLL E. The German Executive, 1890-1933. Introd. by PAuL KECSKEMETI. 
Hoover Institute Studies, Series B: Elites, No. 4. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 

Y 1952. Pp. ix, 52. $1.75. 

Know tes, Davin, and Sr. JosepH, J. K. S. Monastic Sites from the Air. Cambridge Air Surveys, 
I. New York: Cambridge University Press. 1952. Pp, xxviii, 283. $11.00. 

Korea—1950. Washington: Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the Army. 
1952. Pp. 281. $1.25. 

KosrELsK1, Z. The Yugoslavs: The History of the Yugoslavs and Their States to the Creation 
of Yugoslavia, New York: Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. xiii, 498. $4.75. 

LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scorr, The American Record in the Far East, 1945-1957. Issued under 
the auspices of the American Institute of Pacific Relations. New York: Macmillan. 1952. Pp. 
208. $3.00. 

Lawson, ELIZABETH. The Reign of Witches: The Struggle against the Alien and Sedition Laws, 
1798-1800. Introd. by Wurm L. Parrersoxn. New York: Civil Rights Congress. 1952. 
Pp, 64. 35 cents. 

Leacu, Jack FRANKLIN. Conscription in the United States: Historical Background, Rutland, 
Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle Publishing Co. 1952. Pp. x, 501. $5.75. 

Leaca, Jose. The Typical Texan: Biography of an American Myth. Dallas: Southern Metho- 
dist University Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 178. $5.00. 

Leake, CHauncey D. The Old Egyptian Medical Papyri. Logan Clendening Lectures on the 
History and Philosophy of Medicine, 2d Series, Lawrence: University of Kansas Press. 1952. 
Pp, 108. $2.00. 

Lesxicner, Roy; Renrz, GEORGE; and Srzinexze, Max. The Arabia of Ibn Saud. New York: 
Russell F. Moore. 1952. Pp. xiii, 179. 

Lewis, McMituan. Woodrow Wilson of Princeton. Naberth, Pa.: Livingston Publishing Co. 
1952. Pp. xii, 118. $2.50. 

LmDERDALE, D. W, S. The Parliament of France. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1952. Pp. 
xix, 296. $4.75. 

Loncaursr, Joan E., with the Collaboration of MacCurpy, RAYMOND R., (trans. and ed.). 
Alfonso de Valdés and the Sack of Rome: Dialogue of Lactancio and an Archdeacon. His- 
panic Sources Series, Vol. I. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1952, Pp. 120. 
$3.50. 

Louis FERDINAND of Prussia. Tie Rebel Prince: Memoirs of Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia. 
Introd. by Louis P. Locuner. Chicago: Henry Regnery. 1952. Pp. xv, 356. $3.95. 

Lummis, Chartes F., The Land of Poco Tiempo, New ed.; Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 236. $3.50. 

MacEwan, Grant. Between the Red and the Rockies. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
1952. Pp. x, 300. $3.50. 

McKie, DoucLas, Antoine Lavoisier, Scientist, Economist, Social Reformer, Life of Science Li- 
brary, No. 25. New York: Henry Schuman. 1952. Pp. 440. $6.00. 

MADARIAGA, SALVADOR DE. Bolivar. New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy. 1952. Pp. xix, 711. 
$10.00. 
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Macnus, Sir Pair, Sir Walter Raleigh, London: Falcon Educational Books; New York: 
British Book Centre. 1952. Pp. 126. $2.00. 

MANTRAN, RoBErT, Histoire de la Turquie, “Que sais-je?” no. 539. Paris: Presses universitaires 
de France. 1952. Pp. 126. 

MARCINKOWSKI, KAROL. The Crisis of the Polish-Swedish War, 1655-1660. Wilberforce, Ohio: 
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Historical Activities 


The attention of the members is called to the fact that the committee on the 
Carnegie Revolving Fund of the American Historical Association will finance the 
publication of books of mature scholarship which make a distinct contribution to 
knowledge in any field of history. Ordinarily doctoral dissertations or works of 
more than one volume will not be considered. Manuscripts must be submitted to 
the chairman, Professor Raymond P. Stearns, 313 Lincoln Hall, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, before April 1, 1953. 


The Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress has received four 

volumes of the papers of Francis Baron Howard of Efingham (1643-95), de- 
posited by the Right Honorable Baron Munson. The papers cover Lord Effing- 
ham’s four years in Virginia as governor of the royal province (1684-88) and 
include several of the Journals of the House of Burgesses and the Legislative and 
Executive Journals of the Council hitherto regarded as lost; Lord Efingham’s own 
register of proclamations and other public documents; his letter book of com- 
munications with the home government; and a remarkable series of personal 
letters to his wife. These papers are available for research, but no part of them 
may be published without permission from the depositor, to be requested through 
the chief of the Manuscripts Division. 
s À collection of some 450 items pertaining to Zachary Taylor and his son, 
Richard, has been donated to the Library by the grandchildren of President 
Taylor. It contains correspondence and business papers from 1847 to 1887 relating 
to the general western unrest after the Mexican War and such matters as the 
preparation for the President’s tour of Pennsylvania and New York in August and 
September, 1849, the management of the Taylor plantations, and the settlement of 
the President’s estate. Particularly noteworthy are letters received from such 
national figures as John M. Clayton, George W. Crawford, Jefferson Davis, Abbott 
Lawrence, Levi Lincoln, William Meredith, General Persifor F. Smith, and 
Truman Smith. 

Sixty-seven manuscript sermons and a few letters of Henry Ward Beecher 
(1813-87), all relating to the war and postwar period, have been received from 
Mrs. M. V. Delgado of Washington, D.C. These supplement the Henry Ward 
Beecher collection already held by the Library. 

Two groups of papers of particular interest to the social historian are the 
Sigmund Freud Papers and the Raoul Heilbronner Papers. The Freud material, 
most of which is severely restricted, represents the beginning of a transfer from 
the Sigmund Freud Archives to the Library of Congress. The Raoul Heilbronner 
Papers (ca. 1885-1914), contain the business papers and correspondence of the 
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celebrated Parisian antiquary who furnished, directly or through London and 
New York dealers, many of the great mansions frem Boston to San Francisco. 


À recent publication which should be of considerable value to the historical 
profession is Historical Editing by Clarence E. Carter, who since 1931 has been 
compiling and editing the T'erritcrial Papers of the United States. Published as 
Number 7 in the Bulletins of the National Archives, Dr. Carter’s 51-page pam- 
phlet is addressed chiefly “to those who essay for the first time the task of com- 
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piling and editing the raw materials of history,” It may be procured from the 
Government Printing Office and sells for 20 cents. 


Two new items have been added to the “Facsimile Series” of the National 
Archives: No. 21, Washingtons Official Map of Yorktown, and No. 22, Wash- 
ington’s Inaugural Address of 17€9. Copies of these facsimiles may be obtained 
either from the National Archives or from tke Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, for 75 cents apiece. 


The nineteen volumes of the series “The Original Narratives of Early Ameri- 
can History,” published many years ago by Charles Scribner’s Sons under the 
auspices of the American Historical Association and the general editorship of 
J. Franklin Jameson, have been reprinted by Barnes and Noble. The price of each 
volume is $4.50, of the entire set $78.50. 


Two pamphlets have recently. been issued by the Educational Exchange Sec- 
tion, International Educationzl Programs Branch, of the Office of Education in 
Washington, D.C.: 4 Partial Bibliography of Materials related to (I) References 
on Loans, Fellowships, Scholarships, and the Exchange of Persons Programs and 
(II) Materials on Counseling, Guidance, and Program Planning for Persons 
Working with Students, Teachers, Leaders, and Professors from Other Lands, 
prepared by Thomas E. Cotner and John W. Grissom, and English Language and 
Orientation Programs for Foreign Students Offered by Institutions of Higher 
Learning in the United States, Summer 1952 and 1952-1953, prepared by Robert 
Lado. 


The trustees of the Ames Library of South Asia have entered into an agree- 
ment with the regents of the University of Minnescta to transfer the library to the 
university on or before June 29, 1961. Meanwhile the donor, Mr. C. Lesley Ames, 
vice-president of the West Publishing Company, will continue to augment this 
great private collection, which is housed in a special building on his estate, Blue 
Gentian Farm, near St. Paul. The library is open to scholars and others interested 
in India and South Asia. 
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The Essex Record Office, County Hall, Chelmsford, Essex, England, houses 
over a million documents, from a.D. 1115, including county, borough, parish, 
ecclesiastical, estate, and family archives. All are catalogued, and there are detailed 
indexes of subjects, parishes, and persons (the last contains half a million reter- 
ences). The county archivist (Mr. Frederick G. Emmison) will gladly answer 
postal inquiries from prospective postgraduate students who may be planning re- 
search in English records. He is also prepared to furnish, at moderate charges, 
photographs, microfilms, or other reproductions of long runs of documents or 
of selected documents. 


At a recent conference held at the Sheraton Hotel in Chicago a group of 
historians proposed that a clearing agency be established to assemble and compile 
information relating to business records and the writing of company histories. It 
was agreed that contributors to the clearing agency would refer to themselves 
informally as the Sheraton Group. There is no membership fee; anyone may be- 
come a member by contributing information. A newsletter will be distributed 
from time to time as information is accumulated so that members may keep 
abreast of latest developments in the writing of company histories. The Business 
Historical Society (Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Massachusetts) has volunteered its 
services as the clearing agency. Anyone wishing to join the Sheraton Group should 
write to Hilma Holton, Secretary, The Sheraton Group, c/o The Business 
Historical Society. 


A new periodical, Vierteljahrshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte, is announced to appear 
this year. The announcement and the contents of the first issue indicate emphasis 
on the period from 1917 to the present with emphasis on the supranational char- 
acter of the problems even when recent German history is considered. The bibliog- 
raphy of recent history will be emphasized in the early issues, and a selection of 
important documents will be printed. The periodical is sponsored by the Institut 
fiir Zeitgeschichte in Munich. It will be edited by Hans Rothfels and Theodor 
Eschenburg with whom are associated Franz Schnabel, Ludwig Dehio, Hans 
Speidel, Werner Conze, and Karl Erdmann. The subscription price is 20 marks 
per year. 


Theses Supplement No. 13 of the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Re- 
search (University of London) includes also a list of theses completed since the 
last issue. As in the past the list includes not only Ph.D. theses but also those to 
be submitted for the master’s degree and the B. Litt. (Oxford). The index classi- 
fies the theses by fields or topics. By a generous interpretation twenty-cight are 
concerned with America (United States) and New England. Of these, thirteen are 
to be submitted for the doctorate. There are seven entries for Canada, of which 
four are at the doctorate level. As might be expected there is a heavy concentration 
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of the ca. 1,130 topics, all degrees, in the universities of London, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Edinburgh. In comparison with the American list (Ph.D. only) there 
is a notable number of topics in the field of historical geography, and they are 
not confined to any one institution. 


The Committee on the John Carroll Papers of the American Catholic His- 
torical Association is anxious to locate letters written by Archbishop Carroll of 
Baltimore (1735-1815), or other documents of his authorship or addressed to him. 
Communications should be directed to the secretary of the committee, Reverend 
Henry J. Browne, the Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Arthur P. Dudden of the department of history in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, is undertaking a biography of the American soap manu- 
facturer and philanthropist, Joseph Fels, whose devotion to land-reform measures 
and the single-tax panacea made him a public figure in both England and the 
United States. Dr. Dudden would appreciate hearing from persons knowing the 
whereabouts of letters, speeches, memoirs, or pamphlets pertinent to his study. 


The new Institute of Social Studies in The Hague opened its doors in 
October, 1952. Though subsidized by the Netherlands government and brought 
into existence through the combined efforts of all the Netherlands universities, 
the Institute is an independent organization. The object of the Institute is the 
advancement of knowledge in the social sciences with special emphasis oa their 
comparative and international aspects, particularly the relations between East and 
West in modern times. With its teaching staff largely recruited from universities in 
the Netherlands and supplemented by visiting. professors from other countries, 
the Institute aims first to train men and women from underdeveloped countries 
and second to equip technical experts with the knowledge necessary to perform 
their tasks in countries to which they are assigned. Courses are given in English 
and range from six months to two years. Further informaticn may be obtained 
from the Institute, 27 Molenstraat, The Hague, Netherlands. 


The annual Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held as usual at 
the Institute of Historical Research in London on July 10, 11, and 12, 1952. Ten 
papers were read and a number of social gatherings held. It was decided to hold 
a similar brief conference at the Institute on July 9, 10, and 11, 1953. Historians 
from North America who expect to te in England at that time are asked to 
communicate with the Secretary of the Institute (Taylor Milne, Institute of 
Historical Research, Senate House, London, W.C.1) early in the year, so that 
invitations may be sent to them. 


The Canadian Historical Association held its annual meeting June 4-6, 1952, 
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at Laval University, Quebec Citv, Quebec. Papers included “The Indian Back- 
ground of Canadian History” by G. F. G. Stanley, “Les origines de l’Université 
Laval” by Abbé Arthur Maheux, “Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Lord Minto” by 
H. Pearson Gundy, and “Les Canadiens francais et la naissance de la Con- 
fédération” by Jean-Charles Bonenfant. In addition to these, Jean Bruchési 
delivered his presidential address on “L’enseignement de l’histoire du Canada,” 
there was a symposium on local history, and members made several trips to 
points of historical interest. C. P. Stacey was elected president for 1952-53 
and M. H. Long vice-president. 


In August, 1952, the Friends’ Historical Society held its annual meeting in 
Lancaster, England. Frederick B. Tolles of the Huntington Library, the seventh 
American to be president of this English society in the fifty years of its existence, 
delivered an address on “The Atlantic Community of the Early Friends.” 


The second annual meeting of the New York State Association of European 
Historians was held at Cornell University October 17-18. Membership in the 
association is limited to upstate New York. Fifty-two historians, representing 
twenty-three institutions were present. Officers elected for the coming year are 
Edgar Graves, Hamilton College, president; Evelyn Acomb, New Paltz Teachers 
College, vice-president; and Karl H. Dannenfeldt, Elmira College, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The autumn Upper Midwest History Conference was held on the campus 
of the University of Minnesota on October 17. Professor Lawrence Steefel of the 
University of Minnesota presided. A paper entitled “The Influence of the United 
States in the Italian Migrations of the Twentieth Century” was read by George 
R. Gilkey of Wisconsin State College at River Falls. Comments were made by 
Carlton Qualey of Carleton College. Chairman of the semiannual conferences in 
1953 will be Dr. Qualey. Walker D. Wyman was re-elected secretary. 


On March 29, 1952, a Conference on American Indian Studies was held at 
the Newberry Library, attended by twenty of the leading anthropologists and 
historians in the country, to talk about the possibility and the desirability of 
co-operative effort in the field. A frank discussion of the methodologies of the 
two disciplines resulted in the interesting conclusion that fundamentally there 
was or should be little real difference between them, and that specialists in each 
would benefit greatly from some use of the techniques and the knowledge of the 
other. 


After a lapse of forty years (1911-52) the Mississippi Historical Society was 
revived at a meeting in Jackson on October 3. An interim executive committee 
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will prepare for a meeting in the spring of 1953 and for other matters such as 
a constitution, recruiting members, etc. The chairman of the committee is 
Professor James W. Silver of the University of Mississippi. During the mora- 
torium the Journal of Mississippi History was established and has appeared since 


1939. 


An international convention on the study of medieval historical sources 
will be held in Rome, April 14-18, 1953, to commemorate the seventieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Istituto Storico Italiano. 


The American Numismatic Society will repeat its summer seminar in 1953 
and again offers grants-in-aid to students who will have completed at least one 
year’s graduate study by June in classics, archaeology, history, economics, art, or 
other humanistic fields. Applications will be accepted also from students on 
the postgraduate level who now hold college instructorships in the same fields. 
Each study grant will carry a stipend of $500. This offer is restricted to students 
enrolled in universities in the United States and Canada. Further information 
and application forms may be obtained from the office of the Society, Broadway 
between 155 and 156th Streets, New York 32, New York. Completed applications 
for the grants must be filed by March 1, 1953. 


The University of Delawarz and the Henry Frencis duPont Winterthur Mu- 
seum, with the support of the Rockefeller Foundation, have inaugurated a two- 
year graduate program leading to the master’s degree in Amerizan decorative 
arts and cultural history. The aims of the program are to encourage research 
in the art and culture of the United States from. 1640 to 1840, together with the 
European sources, and to train students for careers in museum work and in 
teaching. Ten fellowships have been estabiished which provide an annual stipend 
of $2,000 for two years. The Cegree program is limited to the students awarded 
these fellowships, of which five are open each year. The courses at the uni- 
versity, but not the laboratory work at Winterthur, are open to any qualified 
student. Inquiries about the fellowships should be addressed to Dean Carl J. 
Rees, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 


Three $4000 postdoctoral fellowships in statistics are offered for 1953-54 by 
the University of Chicago. Tae purpose of these fellowships, which are open 
to holders of the doctor’s degree or its equivalent in research accomplishment, 
is to acquaint established reseerch workers in the biological, physical, and social 
sciences with the role of modern statistical analysis in planning experiments, 
investigative programs, and the analysis of empirical data. The closing date for 
applications is February 1, 1953; instructions for applying may be obtained from 
the Committee on Statistics, University of Chicagc, Chicago 37. 
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The Charles Austin Beard Memorial Prize, awarded by Alfred A. Knopf and 
comprising five hundred dollars in cash and a contract for publication, is offered 
this year for manuscripts in American history. The award is offered in even 
years for works in political science and in odd years for works in Ámerican 
history. The closing date for entries is July 31, 1953, but those who intend to enter 
their manuscripts are requested to write for information and entry blanks to 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York, 


Personal 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


With this issue Joseph R. Barager, of the Department of State, succeeds 
James S. Cunningham as compiler of the Latin-American lists of periodical 
articles for the Review. 


Eugene M. Emme, formerly associate professor of history in the Air Univer- 
sity Research Studies Institute, has recently been appointed director of the 
graduate study group of the Air War College. 


Ann L. Eastman has been promoted to the rank of full professor of history in 
Alabama College. 


Malcolm C. McMillan, head of the department of history and government in 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, has been named research professor of history. 


John H. Mundy has been appointed assistant professor of history in Barnard 
College, Columbia University. 


Robert W. Twyman has been promoted to associate professor of history at 
Bowling Green State University. 


On the Davis campus of the University of California C. Bickford O’Brien 
has been named acting chairman of the department of history and political 
science and W. Sheridan Warrick is acting instructor of history. 


Lowell R. Tillett, assistant professor of history in Carson-Newman College, 
Jefferson City, Tennessee, has been granted a second year’s leave of absence 
for graduate study in the University of North Carolina. Edward H. Gibson, III, 
is teaching during the current academic year in the department of history at 
Carson-Newman. 
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Melvin Kranzberg, formerly of Amherst College, has accepted an appointment 
as assistant professor of social studies in the Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland. 


John Albert White has joined the Claremont Graduate School faculty as 
visiting associate professor of Fistory and internaticnal relations. 


John E. MacNab, the 1951-52 John W. Dafoe Fellow in Canadian-American 
relations, has been appointed national research director for the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation in Ottawa. 


Reinhard H. Luthin is serving as Fulbright professor of American history 
in the University of Dacca in Pakistan during the current academic year. 


The department of history at the University of Delaware announces the appoint- 
ment of Walter L. Woodfill as assistant professor and of John L. Beatty as 
instructor. Walther Kirchner is on leave as a Fulbright research scholar at the 
University of Copenhagen. H. Clay Reed has become chairman of the newly 
established university committee on American studies, 


At Duke University William T. Laprade has retired as chairman of the 
department of history but will continue his other duties. Charles S. Sydnor, dean 
of the graduate school, will also serve as chairman of the department. Joel 
Colton has been promoted to assistant professor of history. 


H. H. Cunningham has gone from the University of North Carolina to Elon 
College as chairman of the department of history. 


Rembert W. Patrick of the department of history, University cf Florida, has 
been appointed associate editor of the Florida Historical Quarterly. 


Gerhart B. Ladner has been appointed associate professor of history in the 
graduate school of Fordham University. 


In the Atlanta Division of the University of Georgia Kenneth Coleman has 
been promoted to assistant prcfessor of history and Henry T. Malone has been 
appointed assistant professor af history. 


William E. Lunt retired in June from his post as Walter D. and Edith M. L. 
Scull Professor of English Constitutional History at Haverford College. R. F. 
Arragon of Reed College is serving as visiting professor of history during 1952-53. 
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Siegfried Rolland, formerly of Wayne University, has been appointed assistant 
professor of social sciences in the University of Idaho. 


Frederick H. Jackson has been promoted to assistant professor of history in 
the division of general studies at the University of Illinois. 


Jane Carson, formerly assistant in manuscripts at the University of Virginia 
and sometime professor of history at Sophie Newcomb, has accepted a position 
as assistant to the director at the Institute of Farly American History and Culture, 
Williamsburg. 


James E. Seaver has been promoted to associate professor of history in the 
University of Kansas. 


Alfred W. Newcombe, chairman of the department of history in Knox Col- 
lege, who has served the college for the past thirty-two years, was recently named 
the first distinguished service professor on the Edna Belle Smith Brown Founda- 
tion. 


Albert Hyma is in Europe on sabbatical leave from the University of Michigan. 
His courses are being given by John E. Bingley and Norman D. Kurland. 


Sydney N. Fisher of the Ohio State University has been granted a leave of ` 
absence for the current academic year to serve as director of publications for the 
Middle East Institute and editor of the Middle East Journal during the absence 
of Harvey P. Hall. 


At Mount Holyoke College Viola F. Barnes retired in June after thirty-three 
years of service. Wilma Pugh has been promoted to associate professor of history 
and named chairman of the department. Mary Benson, formerly of Milwaukee 
Downer, has been appointed associate professor, and David Leonard, formerly 
of the University of Michigan, has been appointed instructor in history. 


George B. Tindall has been appointed to the faculty of the department of 
history in the Woman's College of the University of North Carolina. 


Philip P. Poirier has been appointed instructor in history at the Ohio State 
University. 


Edward Everett Dale of the University of Oklahoma retired from active 
service on July 1, 1952, but as emeritus professor he will be available for con- 
sultation by graduate students. Professor Dale has been a member of the 
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department of history for thirty-eight years and for half this time was chairman 
of the department. Donald Berthrong, recently of the University of Kansas City, 
has been appointed to teach the courses in the history of the west. Alfred B. 
Sears, chairman of the department, will spend the second semester, 1952-53, in 
England. 


J. Cutler Andrews has been promoted to professor of history in the Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Pittsburgh. 


Luis M. Díaz Soler has succeeded Arturo Morales Carrión as chairman of the 
department of history in the University of Puerto Rico. 


Duncan S. Ballantine, formerly associate professor of history in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has been named president of Reed College, 
Portland, Oregon. Also at Reed, Charles C. Bagg has been promoted to associate 
professor of history and humanities and Frank S. Fussner to assistant professor. 


Edmund T. Peckham has been appointed instructor in history and political 
science at the Rice Institute. 


Benjamin Franklin Gilbert has been prornoted to assistant professor of history 
in San Jose State College. 


James E. Gillespie, who has retired from Pennsylvania State College, is 
teaching during the present academic year in the University of Tennessee, 


At the University of Texas, Ralph Steen of Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College is substituting for Fulmer Mood, who is on leave for a year. William 
Braisted is also on leave and is at Harvard. 


Robert W. Coonrod has been named assistant professor of kistory in the 
department of social sciences at the United States Military Academy. 


Oron J. Hale has returned from two years with the High Commission in 
Germany to his post as professor of history in the University of Virginia. 


J. D. Forbes, professor of history and fine arts at Wabash College, has been 
named editor of the Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians. 


Recent DEATHS 


Michael Ivanovich Rostovtzeff, emeritus professor of history in Yale Uni- 
versity, died October 20 after a long illness. Professor Rostovtzeff was born in 
Kiev, Russia, eighty-one years ago. He was already known as a historian and 
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classical scholar when he came to this country and began teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1920. He became almost at once a popular lecturer within 
and without the university. His genial and friendly ways and high standards of 
scholarship assured him a welcome among the historians of this country. After 
five years at Wisconsin he accepted a call as professor of ancient history and 
archaeology in Yale University. Here he repeated in a different environment the 
success of his Wisconsin career. He retired in 1944. Many honors had come to 
him, among others the presidency of the American Historical Association in 
1935. His books and articles on historical and archaeological subjects gave him 
high rank as a student of the ancient world. He directed the archaeological work 
at Dura, and the last work he touched was the volumes on the discoveries at 
Dura. It is, however, as a historian with emphasis on economic factors in the 
ancient world that he takes his place of honor. Of the many books and articles 
that bear his name it is sufficient here to name only three: Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire (1926), A History of the Ancient World, two 
volumes (1926-27), and Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, 
three volumes (1941). 


Benedetto Croce, distinguished Italian historian and philosopher, died Novem- 
ber 20, 1952, in Naples. The telegraphic dispatches from Naples give a vivid pic- 
ture of city and nation-wide mourning. Both branches of the Italian parliament 
(he was a member of the Senate) adjourned and sent delegations to the memorial 
services. He was born in 1866 of well-to-do parents, both of whom were killed in 
an earthquake. He was educated at the University of Rome. Abandoning the 
study of law, he turned to history, literature, and philosophy. He moved to Naples, 
buying a villa once occupied by Vico, to whose thought he felt an intellectual 
kinship. Ample means enabled him to travel and to pursue his research and writ- 
ing with a private library of 60,000 books. Toward the close of his life he founded 
and erdowed an institute in Naples. His many books and articles make an im- 
posing bibliography. A number have been translated into English as well as other 
languages. The best known perhaps is History: Its Theory and Practice (1921). 
Members will recall that at the close of his presidential address, “Written History 
as an Act of Faith,” Charles A. Beard read a characteristic letter he had elicited 
from Croce in response to an invitation to attend the meeting in Urbana (AHR, 
XXXIX, [January, 1934], 229-31). Unlike Santayana he was not a man of the 
closet but an open controversialist in a way that brought him into conflict with 
Marxism, the church, and the fascist state. He held office in the cabinet of Giolitti 
as minister of education, 1920-22, and a member of the Senate from 1910 until 
removed from offtce and his professorship in Naples by Mussolini. He was a 
monarchist, a liberal who would delegate authority to a political elite whose power 
did noz spring from the choice of the most numerous economic class. He was too 
distinguished for the fascists to persecute him. His writings with their tinge of 
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neo-Hegelianism and romanticism have been criticized by some as a philosophic 
background for the fascist state. It is certain that for a long time to come he will 
remain in death as he was in life, a center of a controversy touching much of what 
he wrote and did. He was one of the two Italian scholars who were honorary life 
members of this Association. 


Eugene Hugh Byrne, professor emeritus of history at Columbia University, 
died at his home in Princeton, New Jersey, on September 23. Born in Baraboo, 
Wisconsin, November 16, 1882, Dr. Byrne began his long academic career in 
his native state. He received a B. L. degree from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1903 and his doctorate in history from the same institution twelve years later. 
In 1910 he was invited to the University of Pennsylvania as a Harrison Fellow 
in history. Subsequently, he taught for a brief time at Amherst before returning 
to Wisconsin as an instructor in 1912. He remained at his alma mater until 
1931 when he accepted the post of professor of history at Columbia. After eighteen 
years of service principally at Barnard College, where he was for long the execu- 
tive officer of the department, he retired in 1949. 

An authority in medieval history with special emphasis on economic aspects 
of the European Mediterranean he contributed many articles and book reviews 
on medieval trade to historical journals. He was best known for his scholarly 
research on the archives of Genoa and was the first American to discover the 
wealth of notarial documents which these archives contained. His authoritative 
volume, Genoese Shipping in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries (Medieval 
Academy of America Publications, no. 5, Monographs 1, 1930) won him distinc- 
tion. In 1931 he was a Guggenheim Fellow. 

Important as his researches were, Dr. Byrne will best be remembered as a 
popular and inspiring instructor. Fortunately, he possessed those traits which one 
associates with the successful teacher. His wit and humor, his understanding of 
youth, his sense of value and insistence upon excellence of performance, and, 
above all, his mastery of his subject combined to make him an outstanding teacher. 


Harold Adams Innis, distinguished Canadian economic historian, died in 
Toronto November 8. Professor Innis was born in 1894. He took his under- 
graduate work in McMaster’s University in 1916 and went on to his doctorate at 
the University of Chicago in 1920. In this vear he began his teaching career in 
the University of Toronto. At the time of his death he was professor of economics 
and head of the department and dean of the graduate school in Toronto. In 1948 
he was Beit lecturer at Oxford University and Cust lecturer at the University 
of Nottingham. He treated in turn historically the chief products in the economic 
development of Canada: furs, fisheries, mining, agriculture, transportation, and 
the press. He was author or editor of volumes in each of these fields, as well 
as of more general works dealing with economic relations between Great Britain, 
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Canada, and the United States, and he contributed many articles and reviews 
to the learned journals of Canada and the United States. The editors of the 
American Historical Review had profited by his services as a reviewer, and he 
was an attendant of and also a participant in the programs of the annual meeting 
of the American Historical and American Economic Associations. 


Owen Cochran Coy, emeritus professor of California and western. United 
States history at the University of Southern California, died at his home in Los 
Angeles on August 31, 1952. He was born in Farragut, Iowa, on April 16, 1884. 
His educational degrees included the Ph.B. at College of the Pacific in 1907, 
an M.A. degree from Stanford University in 1909, and the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of California, Berkeley, in 1918. His field of specialization was the 
middle and later periods of California history, in which he became a leading 
authority, serving as secretary and director of the California Historical Survey 
Commission, 1915-1923, historian of the State Council of Defense, 1918-1919, 
and director and executive secretary of the California State Historical Association, 
acting in the latter capacity until shortly before his retirement. He also served 
as state technical director of the Historical Records Survey, WPA, in 1936. 
He joined the staff of the history department of the University of Southern 
California in 1925, teaching there until his retirement in 1950. 

Dr. Coy was the author of many articles and books on California history, the 
more important works being a Guide to the County Archives of California (1921), 
Genesis of California Counties (1923), Gold Days (1929), The Humboldt Bay 
Region 1850-1875 (1929), The Great Trek (1930), and In the Diggings in Forty- 
nine (1948). He also served in an editorial capacity on various occasions, notably 
for the Pictorial History of California (1925) and for the California History 
Nugget. 


Frank Harmon Garver, seventy-seven, professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California for nineteen years until his retirement in 1945, died 
on September 24 after several years of failing health. One of the West's leading 
authorities on early United States history of the colonial and revolutionary periods, 
Dr. Garver was a former president of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association, He was chairman of the Southern California department 
of history for three years. Dr. Garver contributed to various professional journals 
and was on the editorial board of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. Dr. 
Garver was born March o, 1875, at Albion, Marshall County, Iowa. He graduated 
from Upper lowa University in 1898, and received his master's and doctor's 
degrees rom the University of Iowa in 1907 and 1912. He taught at the State 
Normal College, Dillon, Montana, until 1926 when he joined the Southern 
California faculty. 
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Victor Hugo Paltsits died October 3 at the age of eighty-five. Mr. Paltsits was 
associated with the New York Public Library from 1888 to 1945. During this 
period he was also New York state historian from 1907 to 1911. His chief 
responsibility from 1914 to 1941 was as keeper of manuscripts in the library. 
In this long span of service he produced as writer or editor an overflowing list 
of volumes all marked by high standards of scholarship. He especially enriched 
our knowledge of the history of the state and city of New York. Countless stu- 
dents, writers, and publishers are his debtors for the aid and advice he gave so 
freely and graciously. Both Brown University and Rutgers University had con- 
ferred on him the degree of doctor of literature. He was a life member of this 
Association and served it well as chairman of the national public archives com- 
mission whose work played a considerable part in the establishment of the 
present National Archives in Washington. He was a founding member of the 
Society of American Archivists and an honorary member when he retired in 


1942. 


Robert K. Richardson, professoz emeritus of history in Belcit College, died 
August 8 at the age of seventy-six. Born in Hartford, Connecticut, he graduated 
from Yale University in 1898 and proceeded by way of the master's degree in 
1899 to his doctorate in 1902. He had been preceded at Yale by his brother, Oliver, 
later an assistant professor in Yale and professor of history at the University of 
Washington. These were the days when Edward Gaylord Bourne and George 
Burton Adams were a whole graduate historical department in themselves. Robert 
Richardson spent his whole active teaching life from 1901 to 1947 in devoted 
service to Beloit College. There he became almost an institution himself, His 
last task, completed shortly before his death, was the manuscript of a history of 
the college and a volume of illustrative documents. Devoted to his students and 
highly regarded by them he also took an active part in the civic and religious 
life of the city. From 1946 to 1949 he was president of the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society and in 1949-50 president of the Wisconsin Academy of Sci- 
ences, Arts, and Letters. He edited for the Camden Society Gesta Dunelmensia 
(1924) and published an extended study of the Bishopric of Durham under 
Anthony Bek, 1283-1311 (1913). He was also author of articles and reviews in 
learned journals. One of his last acts was to renew his long-standing membership 
in this Association. 


Harrison John Thornton, professor of historv in the University of lowa, died 
on September 22. He was born in Liverpool, England, in 1894 and came to this 
country when twenty years old. He obtained his bachelor's degree at Grinnell 
College in 1925 and his doctorate at the University of Chicago in 1929. He taught 
briefly at Grinnell and then joined the staff of the University of Iowa in 1929. 
His doctor's dissertation was on the history of the Quaker Oats Company. His 
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own later interest and that of his students was in the social and economic aspects 
of American life and the history of the South. A memorial fund „will be raised 
to ensure the publication of a completed manuscript on the history of Chautauqua. 
He was a very successful lecturer to popular audiences throughout the state and 
at commencements. His kindly, gentle ways made him friends both on and off 
the campus. 


H. J. Eckenrode, state historian of Virginia until 1948, died in Richmond, 
September 27, at the age of seventy-three. Dr. Eckenrode was a graduate of 
the University of Virginia and received his doctor's degree from Johns Hopkins. | 
He was the author of 4 Political History of Virginia during the Reconstruction, 
The Revolution in Virginia, and biographies of McClellan, Jefferson Davis, Long- 
street, Forrest, Hayes, and E. H. Harriman. 


Horace C. Peterson, professor of European history in the University of Okla- 
homa, died on June 19 as a result of a cranial fracture suffered when he fell on 
the stairs of one of the university buildings. Dr. Peterson, who was fifty years 
old, had been a member of the staff of the department of history since 1936. 
He was the author of Propaganda for War (Norman, 1939) and had two manu- 
scripts ready for the press at the time of his death, “Public Opinion in the United 
States, 1917-1919” and “The War Diary of Irwin Hoover.” 


Mark Sullivan, journalist and historian, died August 13 in his seventy-ninth 
year. His six volumes entitled Our Times and covering the first quarter of the 
twentieth century were an uneven but highly readable and suggestive attempt 
to catch the spirit of the America of that day. In 1938 he published his auto- 
biography, The Education of an American. His work and worth won him 
honorary degrees from Brown, Harvard, Dartmouth, Washington and Jefferson, 
Bates, and St. John's. 


George F. Andrews, a life member of the Association, died at his home in 
Gardiner, Maine, on June 19. He was eighty-four years of age. Mr. Andrews 
possessed a small but very valuable collection of material on North Africa, an 
area in which he had long been interested and on which he had written articles. 
He bequeathed his library to Brown University. 


Grady D. Price, professor of history at Southwestern Louisiana Institute since 
1940, died October 18 at the age of sixty. Á graduate of Valparaiso University 
(1917), Dr. Price took his M.A. at Tulane University (1929) and received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Texas (1930). 


Word has been received that on October 25 Hermann Mau, Secretary General 
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of the Institut fúr Zeitgeschichte (Deutsches Institut fiir Geschichte der national- 
- sozialistischen Zeit) died in an automobile collision near Pforzheim (Baden), not 
far from the place where, shortly after his return from the United States, he had 
been badly hurt almost exactly a year ago in a similar accident, Dr. Mau was in 
his. early forties. Originally a medievalist whose expanded Leipzig Ph.D. thesis, 
Die- Rittergesellschaften mit St. Jórgenschild in Schwaben: Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Einungsbewegung im 15. Jahrhundert was published in 
1941 as Volume 33 of the Darstellungen aus der wiirttembergischen Geschichte, 
he devoted during the last years all his energies to the organization of the Munich 
institute (founded in 1947, reorganized in 1950). The institute is building up a 
unique library and large archives concentrating on the Hitler period. Dr. Mau, 
who familiarized himself in the summer of 1951 with American library and 
archival resources on the period of National Socialism and established close rela- 
tions between his institute and American scholars, will be sadly missed in future 
research on the most recent period of German history. His idea, to make the 
Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, the newly founded organ of the Institut für 
Zeitgeschichte (see p. 491 above), the symbol for international co-operation in 
examining the period of modern dictatorship in Europe, survives him. 
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Patent-Office Models of the Good Society: 
Some Relationships between Social Reform 
and Westward Expansion 


ARTHUR E. BESTOR, Jr. 


N the mechanical realm, nineteenth-century American inventiveness left 
Il as its most characteristic record not a written description or a drawing 
but a working model, such as the Patent Office then required. In somewhat 
similar fashion, the societal inventiveness of the first half of the nineteenth 
century embodied itself in a hundred or so co-operative colonies, where 
various types of improved social machinery were hopefully demonstrated. 
Patent-office models of the good society we may call them.* 

To build a working model is not the same thing as to draw a picture. 
Hence it is necessary, at the outset, to distinguish between communitarianism, 
or the impulse which constructed these hundred model communities, and 
utopianism, or the impulse to picture in literary form the characteristics of 
an ideal but imaginary society. The distinction is more than verbal, A piece 


1 This paper was read before the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in Cincinnati, 
April 19, 1951. 
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of utopian writing pictures a social order superior to the present, and it does 
so, of course, in the hope of inspiring men to alter their institutions accord- 
ingly. But a utopian work (unless it happens also to be a communitarian 
one) does not suggest that the proper way of going about such a reform is 
to construct a small-scale model of the desired society. Edward Bellamy's 
Looking Backward, for example, was a utopian novel, but definitely not a 
piece of communitarian propaganda, because the social transformation that 
Bellamy was talking about could not possibly be inaugurated by a small- 
scale experiment; it could come about only through a great collective effort 
by all the citizens of the state. 

The communitarian, on the other hand, was by definizion the apostle of 
small-scale social experiment. He believed that the indispensable first step 
in reform was the construction of what the twentieth century would call a 
pilot plant. The communitarian was not necessarily a utopian; few of the 
religious communities, for example, attempted to visualize an ideal future 
society this side of heaven. When the communitarian did indulge in utopian 
visions, the characteristic fact about them was that they always pictured the 
future as something to be realized through a small-scale experiment inde- 
finitely reduplicated. The communitarian conceived of his experimental 
community not as a mere blueprint of the future but as an actual, complete, 
functioning. unit of the new social order. As the American communitarian 
Albert Brisbane wrote: 


The whole question of effecting a Secial Reform may be reduced to the establish- 
ment of one Association, which will serve as a model for, and induce the rapid 
establishment of others. ... Now if we can, with a knowledge of true architectural 
principles, build one house rightly, conveniently and elegantly, we can, by taking 
it for a model and building others like it, make a perfect and beautiful city: in 
the same manner, if we can, with a knowledge of true social principles, organize 
one township rightly, we can, by organizing others like it, and by spreading and 
rendering them universal, establish a true Social and Political Order? 

This is a fair summary of the communitarian program. 

Historically speaking, the idea of undertaking social reform in this par- 
ticular way—by constructing a patent-office model or a pilot plant—is not a 
common idea but a distinctly uncommon one. No other period comes close 
to matching the record of the first half of the nineteenth century, which saw 
a hundred communitarian experiments attempted in the United States alone, 
The vogue of communitarianism can be delimited even more sharply than 
this. During a period of precisely Afty years, beginning in 1805, when the first 


2 Albert Brisbane, 4 Concise Exposition of the Doctrine oj Association (2d ed., New York, 
1843), pp. 73-74. 
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communitarian colony was planted in the Old Northwest, at least ninety-nine 
different experiments were actually commenced in the United States.* Nearly 
half of these—forty-five to be exact—were located in the Old Northwest, 
strictly defined.* Another twenty-eight were in areas which belonged to the 
same general cultural region—that is, western New York, the parts of the 
Ohio River valley outside the Old Northwest, and certain adjoining areas on 
the other side of the upper Mississippi. A total of seventy-three communities 
—roughly three quarters of the total—thus belonged to what can be de- 
scribed, without undue geographical laxness, as the Middle West. 

Such a clear-cut localization of communitarian ideas in time and place 
can hardly be fortuitous. It is the kind of fact that cries aloud for explanation 
in terms of historical relationships. What, then, were the unique elements in 
the historical situation of the Old Northwest that help to explain why com- 
munitarianism should have reached its peak there during the first half of the 
nineteenth century ? 

Twenty years ago an answer would have been forthcoming at once, and 
would probably have gone unchallenged: the frontier. If, however, the frontier 
is given anything like a satisfactorily limited definition—if, in other words, 
the term is taken to signify primarily that “outer margin of the ‘settled area’” 
which figured in Frederick Jackson Turner’s original essay—then a close 
relationship between the frontier and communitarianism is hard to find. 

In the first place, communitarian ideas cannot be said to have arisen 
spontaneously among any groups living in actual frontier zones. The leading 
communitarian philosophies, in point of fact, were elaborated in Europe— 
not only those of Robert Owen, Charles Fourier, and Etienne Cabet but also 
those of most of the religious sects. The Moravians in the eighteenth century 
found their “general economy” well adapted to new settlements, but its prin- 
ciples were ones the sect had worked out and partially practiced before they 
came to America. The Shakers faced frontier conditions when they first 
arrived in America, but they worked out their communistic polity later. It 
was, in fact, their way of settling down after the frontier stage had passed. 


3 The statistical evidence incorporeted in this and subsequent paragraphs is tabulated in a 
“Checklist of Communitarian Experiments Initiated in the United States before 1860,” ap- 
pended to Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., Backwoods Utepias (Philadelphia, 1950), pp. 231-43. Com- 
munities numbered 8-z1, 24-30, 34-79, 82-109, 113-20, and 123-28 in the “Checklist” are 
the ones founded between 1805 and 1854, inclusive. Accounts of the individual communities 
established before 1829 will be found in the text of the work cited; later ones will be treated 
in a sequel (nearing completion), tentatively entitled Phalanxes of Social Reform: The 
Fourierist Phase of Communitarian Soctalism in America. 

4 That is, twenty-one in Ohio, eleven in Indiana, eight in Wisconsin, four in Illinois, and 
one in Michigan. 

5 That is, eleven in western New York, seven in western Pennsylvania, one in what is 
now West Virginia, two in Kentucky, two in Missouri, and five in Iowa. 
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The nonreligious communitarianism of the nineteenth century drew its ideas 
frem sources even more obviously unconnected with the frontier. Robert 
Owen's plan was a response to conditions which the factory system had 
created in Britain, and it made no significant impression in America until 
Owen himself brought it to this country. Americans did take the initiative 
in importing certain communitarian theories, but here again frontier motiva- 
ticn was absent. Albert Brisbane, though the son of a pioneer settler of 
western New York, became aware of social problems gradually, first in New 
York City, then in the ancient but impoverished realms of eastern Europe. 
He finally brought back from the Continent the most sophisticated social 
theory of the period, Fourierism, and made it the leading American com- 
munitarian system of the 1840's, by dint of propaganda directed largely from 
New York and Boston.” 

If the ideas of the communitarians did not arise on the frontier, neither 
did the impulse to put them in practice. The handful of communities that 
were actually located in or near true frontier zones were all planted there by 
groups from farther east or from Europe.” They were nat established there 
with the hope or expectation of gaining recruits from among the frontiers- 
men; on the contrary, communitarian leaders were ofteri warned against 
accepting local settlers. Finally, communitarians were misled if they ex- 
pected greater toleration of their social nonconformity in the West than in the 
East. The mobs who attacked the Shakers in Ohio, at any rate, were indis- 
tinguishable from those who attacked them in Massachusetts.’ 


6 See Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., “Albert Brisbane—Propagandist for Sccialism in the 1840's,” 
New York History, XXVIII (April, 1947), 128-58. 

T The following communities of the period were closest to the actual western frontier: 
(i) communities of immigrants from Europe: Equality (no. 84 in Bestor, “Checklist””), Icaria, 
Tex. (no. 126); (ii) communities founded close to the frontier by European theorists: New 
Harmony (no. 35), Nashoba (no. 49); (iii) communities that migrated ‘from the East: Har- 
monie, Ind. (no. 9), Iowa Pioneer Phalanx (no. 72); (iv) frontier branches of eastern com- 
munities: West Union or Busro (no. 28), Union Grove (no. 111); (v) communities estab- 
oe 3 the frontier by groups from cities or settled areas of the West: Wisconsin Phalanx 
no, 71). 

8 Just before the establishment of the New Harmony Community, for example, Eobert 
Owen received the following advice from his son, who had been visiting the neighkoring 
frontier settlements in Indiana and Illinois: “Although I do not perceive opposition to your 
plans in any quarter & although there is often an appearance of interest excited for a time, 
yet the character of the people is so little enthusiastic & all parties have been so long accus- 
tomed to be dilatory in business & to be thinking only of overreaching others & acting an 
insincere part, that an entire change must be effected in order to make them valuable mem- 
bers, . . . I have seen only one or two persons, who as they are, I should consider desirable 
associates. I certainly look forward with more favorable expectations tc those, who come from 
Furope.” William Owen, Vincennes, Ind., to Robert Owen, Washington, D.C., Feb, 7, 1825, 
MS in Robert Owen Papers, no. 58, in Co-operative Union, Manchester, England. 

9 Cf, Clara Endicott Sears, Gleanings from Old Shaker Journals (Boston, 1916), chaps. 
XI, XIV, xvii and J. P. MacLean, “Mobbing the Shakers of Union Village,” in his Shakers of 
Ohio (Columbus, 1907), pp. 362~87. 
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Nothing created by the frontier contributed positively to the growth of 
communitarianism. Only as a passive force—as an area of relatively cheap 
land or relatively few restrictions—could the frontier be said to have had 
anything to do with the communitarian movement. These passive advantages 
of the frontier were, as a matter of fact, almost wholly delusive. The Shakers 
afforded an excellent test case, for their villages were to be found in regions 
of various types. The most successful were in long-settled areas, reasonably 
close to cities. The one Shaker settlement on the actual frontier—at Busro on 
the Wabash River above Vincennes—had a dismal history of discontent, 
hostility, and failure, from the time of its founding in 1810, through its 
evacuation at the time of the War of 1812, until its abandonment in 1827.** 
The withdrawal of the Rappites from their westernmost outpost—in the very 
same region and at the very same time—may be taken as evidence that they 
too felt the frontier to be basically unfavorable to communitarianism. Thomas 
Hunt, a British Owenite whe led a colony to Wisconsin in the 1840’s, had 
to admit that whatever physical advantages the frontier might offer could 
“be secured, not only by bodies of men, but by private individuals.” This 
fact was quickly discovered by members of co-operative communities which 
moved to the frontier. “On their arrival here,” Hunt observed, “they ... find 
many opportunities of employing their labour out of the society they are 
connected with” Though Hunt saw advantages for communitarianism in 
the cheaper lands of the frontier, he saw none in the state of mind which 
the frontier engendered. Among the factors prejudicial to success, he listed, 
with emphasizing italics, “the influence which the circumstances of this coun- 
try may exert over their minds, in drawing them again into the vortex of 
competition" 

Hunt was probably wrong in regarding even the cheap lands of the 
frontier as a real economic boon to communitarianism. They proved to be 
the exact opposite, according to the shrewdest of all the nineteenth-century 
historians of the movement. This was John Humphrey Noyes, himself 
founder of the successful Oneida Community (located, incidentally, far from 
the frontier), who reached the following conclusions after carefully analyzing 
the history—particularly the record of landholdings—of communitarian 
, ventures contemporaneous with his own: 


Judging by our own experience we incline to think that this fondness for 
land, which has been the habit of Socialists, had much to do with their failures. 


10 See the vivid contemporary record in MacLean, pp. 281-346. 

11 Thomas Hunt, “The Past and Present of the Colony of ‘Equality, ” The New Moral 
World, XIII (Aug. 2, 1845), 472, a communication dated Equality, Spring Lake, Mukwonago 
[Wisconsin Territory], June 2, 1845. 
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Farming is . . . the kind of labor in which there is . .. the largest chance for 
disputes and discords in such complex bodies as Associations. Moreover the lust 
for land leads off into the wilderness, “out west,” or into by-places, far away from 
railroads and markets; whereas Socialism, if it is really akead of civilization, 
ought to keep-near the centers of business, and at the front of the general march 
of improvement. ... Almost any kind of a factory would be better than a farm 
for a Community nursery. . . . Considering how much they. must have rua in 
debt for land, and how little profit they got from it, we may say of them almost 
literally, that they were “wrecked by running aground.” 


The frontier, then, did not generate communiterianism. It did not inspire 
its inhabitants to join communitarian ventures, lt did not show itself par- 
ticularly hospitable to communitarian ideas. It did not even offer conditions 
that could contribute substantially to communitarian success. Communi- 
tarianism, in other words, cannot be explained as an outgrowth of the zon- 
ditions of frontier. life. | | 

In point of fact, communitarianism developed in a fairly normal environ- 
ment .of settled agricultural and commercial life, The foreign-language 
sectarian communities, it is true, were not indigenous to the localities in 
which they were established, The Rappites, for example, weré conducted as 
a body from Germany to Harmonie, Pennsylvania, then to’ Harmonie, 
Indiana, and finally back to Economy, Pennsylvania. None of the original 
members had any previous connection with these places, and the number of 
members recruited in the neighborhood was negligible. The same could be 
said of communities like Zoar, Ebenezer, and Amana. In the history of the 
communitarian movement as a whole, however, this pattern was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. The Shakers illustrated a more typical developtrrent. 
Each village of theirs was “gathered” (the phrase was a favorite one with 
them) from among the converts in a given locality, and was established upon 
a farm owned by one of the group or purchased with their combinéc re- 
sources. When communitarianism assumed a secular character, beginning 
in the 1820's, this local pattern became even more characteristic of the 
movement. 

Of the thirty-six Owenite and Fourierist communities established in the 
United States during the half century under. consideration,* only one— 
Hunt’s colony in Wisconsin—represented an immigrant group comparable to 


12 John Humphrey Noyes, History of American Socializms (Philadelphia, 1870), pp. 19-20. 
13 The thirty-six are those’ named in Bestor, “Checklist,” nos. 35-41, 54-79, and 82-84. 
The Owenite and Fourierist experiments, rather than. the entire group of communities, have 
been selected for analysis because their characteristics can be more accurately determined. They 
constituted the most important and representative group of secular experiments during the - 
half century. 
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the Rappites or Zoarites. Only ten others involved any substantial migration 
of members, and in many of these the recruits from the immediate vicinity 
clearly outnumbered those drawn from a distance.** At least two thirds of 
the Owenite and Fourierist communities were experiments indigenous to the 
neighborhood in which they were located. Sometimes groups in a small vil- 
lage or on adjoining farms threw their lands together or traded them for a 
larger tract nearby.** Sometimes groups in a larger town moved to a domain 
which they acquired a few miles out in the country." It is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the two processes, and unnecessary. In neither case did the 
moving about of men and women constitute anything like a true migration 
to a new environment. Clearly enough, communitarianism as a secular 
doctrine of social reform made its impact in already settled areas and it in- 
spired its adherents to act in their own neighborhoods far more frequently 
than it led them to seek the frontier. 

Yet the fact remains that the great outburst of communitarian activity 
occurred during the period when the frontier of agricultural settlement was 
pushing ahead most rapidly, and it tended to concentrate in the area lying 
in the wake of that forward thrust. Some connection obviously existed be- 
tween the idea and the situation. The true nature of that relationship must 
be explored. 

In his original statement of the so-called frontier thesis, Frederick Jackson 
Turner enumerated certain ideas and habits of mind that he deemed charac- 
teristically American. “These,” he exclaimed, “are traits of the frontier, or 
traits called out elsewhere because of the existence of the frontier.”*” The 
latter half of the sentence has a rather off-hand air about it, suggesting that 
Turner did not fully recognize how radically different were the two types 


14 Three communities only were clear-cut examples of migration to the western frontier: 
Wisconsin Phalanx (no. 71), Iowa Pioneer Phalanx (no. 72), and Hunt's colony (no. 84). 
Two communities migrated from the East to unite with an already existing western (but 
hardly frontier) experiment: Forestville Community (no. 38) and Integral Phalanx (no. 76). 
Though most of its population probably came from the surrounding neighborhood, New Har- 
mony (no. 35) did include substantial groups of members who migrated from eastern centers. 
Five communities migrated from cities to unsettled mountainous areas in the East: Social 
Reform Unity (no. 55), Sylvania Phalanx (no. 57), Morehouse Union (no. 58), Society of 
One-Mentians (no. 82), and Goose Pond Community (no. 83). 

15 For example, the Owenite communities of Kendal (no. 39) and Blue Spring (no. 41), 

and the Fourierist phalanxes of LaGrange (no. 60), Alphadelphia (no. 65), and Trumbull 
no. 70). 
y 1 DE example, the Owenite communities of Yellow Springs (no. 36), Franklin (no. 37), 
and Valley Forge (no. 40); Brook Farm (no. 54); the Clermont Phalanx (no. 69); and the 
various Fourierist communities that radiated from Rochester, N. Y: Clarkson (no. 61), Bloom- 
field (no. 62), Sodus Bay (no. 66), Mixville (no. 67), and Ontario (no. 68). 

17 Frederick Jackson Turner, “The Significance of the Frontier in American History” 
(1893), as reprinted in his The Frontier in American History (New York, 1920), p. 37. 
Turners most explicit discussion of communitarianism and its relation to the frontier is in 
his “Contributions of the West to American Democracy” (1903), ibid., pp. 261-63. 
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of causation he was bracketing together." Indeed, if the implications of the 
second part of the statement had been followed out fully and carefully by 
Turner and his disciples, the frontier thesis itself might have been saved from 
much of the one-sidedness that present-day crit:cs discover in it.” Be that 
as it may, the second part of the quoted sentence does describe the kind of 
relationship that existed between westward expansion and the vogue of such 
an idea as communitarianism, The latter was one of the “traits called out 
elsewhere because of the existence of the frontier.” 

This paper purposes to explore the process through which communi- 
tarianism—and, by extension, a variety of other social ideas—were “called 
out” by the mere existence of the frontier. The statement we are using is, 
in part, a figurative one. For the sake of precisicn it ought to be restated at 
the outset in completely literal terms. Three points require brief preliminary 
discussion. In the first place, ideas are not produced by the mere existence of 
something. They result from reflection upon that something, reflection in- 
duced either by direct observation or by knowledge derived at second hand. 


18 Turner’s actual illustrations were such traits as the “practical, inventive turn of mind,” 
the “masterful grasp of material things,” and the “restless, nervous energy,” which he believed 
were engendered by conditions of life on the actual frontier. If these traits were, as he be- 
ijeved, transmitted directly to other areas and to later generations, and if they constituted the 
dominant features of American thought as a whole, then no one could deny his thesis “that to 
the frontier the American intellect owes its striking characteristics.” But then there would be 
no need for the saving clause, “traits called out elsewhere because of the existence of the 
frontier.” This afterthought constitutes, in effect, a confession of weakness so far as the central 
thesis is concerned, for it introduces a totally different causal explanation. The traits that 
induced men to go to the frontier become, in this way of thinking, valid examples of frontier 
influence, To argue that the frontier was a creative force in such circumstances is a little like 
saying that the cheese created the mouse because it lured him into the trap. 

19 By failing to take seriously the ideas “called out elsewhere”—that is, by failing to 
reckon with these ideas as potent historical facts in their own right—the frontier school (was... 
trapped into its most notorious blunder: the acceptance of the “safety-valve” doctrine as an 
objective fact of economic history. The exposure of this error by recent scholarship has dealt 
a more serious blow to the frontier thesis than is sometimes realized. Turner shared very 
largely the nineteenth-century positivistic aim of explaining ideas as the products of external 
physical and material conditions of life. The frontier thesis must be understood partly in this 
light. By implication it denied (or at least played down) tke importance not merely of ideas 
imported from Europe but of ideas generally, as creative, causative factors in history. The 
safety-valve doctrine served as a crucial test-case of the adequacy of this positivistic approach. 
if the frontier actually operated as a safety valve drawing off discontent from settled areas, 
then here was a clear-cut example of materialistic events or forces generating ideas directly 
and at a distance, But it turns out that the safety-valve doctrine was a preconception about the 
frontier, not a generalization from actual occurrences there. It was so powerful a preconcep- 
tion, moreover, that it actually generated action (in the form of homestead legislation, etc.) 
which directly affected the current of events in the West itself. By destroying the historicity of 
the safety-valve doctrine, scholarship did more than correct a mere detail of the frontier in- 
terpretation; it stood the whole theory on its head. Today the intellectual historian who would 
deal with “frontier” ideas is forced to take as a starting-point, not the conditions of life at the 
edge of settlement and the traits supposedly born out of tha: life, but rather the body of pre- 
existing ideas concerning the West and the significance thereof for mankind. One may even 
argue that the frontier thesis itself was less an induction from historical data than a restatement, 
with historical illustrations, of a time-honored set of intellectual assumptions concerning Ameri- 
can westward expansion, a 
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We are, by definition, interested in the reflections of men and women who 
did not participate in, and did not directly observe, the frontier process. In 
the second place, ideas rarely, if ever, spring into existence fresh and new. 
Reflection upon a new occurrence does not produce a set of new ideas, lt 
exercises a selective influence upon old ones. It represses some of these. It 
encourages others. lt promotes new combinations. And it may infuse the 
whole with deeper emotional feeling. The resulting complex of ideas and 
attitudes may be new, but the newness lies in the pattern, not in the separate 
elements. Finally, though we have adopted Turner's phrase, and with it his 
use of the word “frontier,” we will find that it was really the westward move- 
ment as a whole, and not the events at its frontier fringe, that the men and 
women “elsewhere” were meditating upon.*” 

With these three considerations in mind, we are ready to restate the sub- 
ject of our inquiry in distinct, if prosaic, terms. The rephrasing will be clearer. 
if cast in the form of a series of questions, although these will nct have to be 
taken up in order or answered separately in the discussion that follows. How, 
then, did the expansion of population into unsettled areas, and the planting 
of civilized institutions there, strike the imaginations of those who took no 
direct part in the process? What ideas of theirs about the nature of social 
institutions were confirmed and amplified by their reflections upon this con- 
tinuing event? Which of their hopes were encouraged, which desires rendered 
more certain of fulfillment, by what they conceived to be taking place? And 
how did this new pattern of ideas and aspirations correspond to the pattern 
embodied in a doctrine of social reform like communitarianism? 

_ Now, communitarianism involved, as we have seen, certain very definite 


- convictions about the way social institutions are actually created. It assumed 


the possibility of shaping the whole society of the future by deliberately laying 
the appropriate foundations in the present. And it called upon men to take 
advantage of this possibility by starting at once to construct the first units 
of a new and better world. 


20 Turner's central theme, likewise, was really not the frontier, but something larger: the 
westward movement, the West which it created, and the influence of both on American life. 
With something of the instinct of a poet, Turner seized upon one special aspect, the frontier, 
to serve as a symbol of the whole. But in the end, it seems to me, he was led astray by his own 
symbolism. The frontier was a picturesque part, but only a part, of the larger theme he was 
exploring. Instead of dropping the symbol, however, when it became obviously inapplicable to 
the other matters under discussion, he stuck to the word “frontier” until gradually its value as 
a denotative term was destroyed. Worst of all, vices of language are apt to become vices of 
thought. Having grown accustomed to speak of the influence or the significance of the fron- 
tier, rather than of the westward movement, Turner and his disciples tended to look for 
crucial factors solely among the events and ideas that occurred along the very margins of 
settlement, and then to assume that the intellectual life of the entire West (and, through it, 
| tire nation) derived from this pioneer thinking. 
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In this set of beliefs can we not immediately detect certain of the ideas 
that took shape in the minds of men as they contemplated—from near or far— 
the upbuilding of a new society in the American West? 

First among these ideas, certainly, was the sense of rapid growth and 
vast potentiality. No theme was so trite in American oratory and American 
writing; quotations of a general sort are not needed to prove the point. But 
one particular aspect of this belief in the future greatness of the United States 
requires special notice. The point in question was enshrined in a couplet 
which was composed in New England in 1791 and which quickly became 
one of the most hackneyed in the whole of American verse: 


Large streams from little fountains flow; 

Tall oaks from little acorns graw.?* 
American civilization, to spell out the interpretation which hearers instinc- 
tively gave to these lines, was destined for greatness, but this greatness was 
growing, and would grow, out of beginnings that were small indeed. 

The converse of this idea formed a second important element in the reflec- 
tions which the westward movement induced. The habit of tracing greatness 
back to its tiny source, led easily to the conception that every beginning, 
however casual and small, held within it the germ of something vastly 
greater. In a stable society, small happenings might have no consequences. 
But to men who pondered the expansion going on in the West, there came 
a sense that no event was so insignificant that it might not affect the future 
character of an entire region—perhaps for evil (if men lacked vigilance), but 
more probably for good. 

A third idea, closely linked to these others, provided the most distinctive - 
element in the entire pattern. Human choice could play its part in determin- 
ing the character of the small beginnings from which great institutions would 
in future infallibly grow. But—and this is the uniquely important point—an 
organized effort to shape them would be effective only during the limited 
period of time that institutions remained in embryo. This concept is not, of 
course, the obvious and quite unremarkable idea that what one does today 
will affect what happens tomorrow. On the contrary, it assumed that there 
was something extraordinary about the moment then present, that the oppor- 
tunity of influencing the future which it proffered was a unique opportunity, 
never to be repeated so fully again. 

The corollary to all this—the fourth element in the complex of ideas—was 

21 David Everett (1770-1813), lines beginning “You'd scarce expect one of my age,” 


written in 1791 and first published in 1797. See Francis E. Blake, David Everett (n. pu 
n. d.), p. 7. 
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a moral imperative. Men and women were duty-bound to seize, while it still 
existed, the chance of building their highest ideals into the very structure 
of the future world. When men spoke of “the mission of America,” it was 
this particular idea, more than any other, that imparted to their words a 
sense of urgency. This moral imperative applied to the transplanting of old 
institutions as well as the establishment of new. The link between reformer 
and conservative was their common belief that institutions required positively 
to be planted in the new areas, Naturally the dest institutions were the ones 
that should be so planted. For most men and women this meant the most 
familiar institutions, or at least the most respected among the familiar ones. 
Consequently the greater part of the effort which this concept inspired went 
into reproducing old institutions in the new West. A few men and women, 
however, always sought these best institutions not among those that already 
existed but among those that might exist. Hence the concept gave scope for 
reform as well as conservation. 

Even when it assumed a reformist character, however, this concept must 
not be equated with reform in general. That it is to say, it was nct identical 
with the sense of duty that urges men to remedy social injustices and to 
remake faulty institutions wherever they find them. The present concept 
was much narrower. Without necessarily overlooking abuses hoary with age, 
those who thought in this particular way concentrated their attention upon 
institutions at the rudimentary stage, believing that the proper shaping of 
these offered the greatest promise of ultimate social reformation. 

The group of four concepts we have been considering formed an altruistic 
counterpart to the idea of the West as a land of opportunity for the individ- 
ual. The dreams of wealth, of higher social station, and of greater freedom 
were doubtless the most influential ideas which the West generated in the 
minds of those who reflected upon its growth. The action which such dreams 
inspired was participation in the westward movement. But all men who 
thought about the West did not move to it. There were also dreams which 
men who remained in the East might share, and there were actions appro- 
priate to such dreams. Throughout the world, as men reflected upon the 
westward movement, they grew more confident that success would crown 
every well-intended effort to create a freer and better society for themselves 
and their fellows. And many of them felt that the proper way to create it 
was to copy the process of expansion itself, by planting the tiny seeds of new 
institutions in the wilderness. 

What men thought about the West might or might not conform to reality. 
But in the fourfold concept we have analyzed, there was much that did corre- 
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spond with developments actually taking place in America. At the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the vast area beyond the Appalachians was in 
process of active settlement, yet its future social pattern was still far from 
irrevocably determined. Different ways of living existed within its borders: 
aboriginal, French, English, Spanish, Southern, Yankee, the ways of the fur 
trader and the ways of the settled farmer. The pressures from outside that 
were reinforcing one or another of these patterns of life were vastly unequal 
in strength, and this fact portended ultimate victory to some tendencies and 
defeat to others. But the victory of no one of the contending social systems 
had yet been decisively won. And the modifications which any system would 
inevitably undergo as it spread across the region and encountered new con- 
ditions were beyond anyone's predicting. Half a century later this indeter- 
minateness was no longer characteristic of the West. Many of the funda- 
mental features of its society had been determined with such definiteness as 
to diminish drastically the range of future possibilities. Just as the surveyors 
had already laid down the township and section lines which fixed certain 
patterns irrevocably upon the land, so the men and women of the region, in 
subtler but no less certain fashion, had by the middle of the nineteenth 
century traced and fixed for the future many of the principal lines in the 
fundamental ground-plan of their emergent society. 

The consciousness that they were doing this was stronger in the minds 
of Americans during the first fifty years of the nineteenth century than ever 
before or since. The idea had found expression earlier, of course, but never 
had it been validated by so vast a process of institutional construction as was 
taking place in the Mississippi Valley. The idea might linger on after the 
middle of the nineteenth century, but every year it corresponded less with 
the realities of the American scene, where social institutions were being 
elaborated or painfully reconstructed rather than created fresh and new. 
The first half of the nineteenth century was the period when it was most 
natural for Americans to assert and to act upon the belief that the new 
society of the West could and should be shaped in embryo by the deliberate, 
self-conscious efforts of individuals and groups. 

This conviction received clearest expression in the pulpit and in the 
publications devoted to missions. Án eastern clergyman, addressing the 
American Home Missionary Society in 1829, called upon the imagination 
of his hearers, asking that they place themselves “on the top of the Alle- 
ghany, survey the immense valley beyond it, and consider that the charac- 
ter of its eighty or one hundred million inhabitants, a century hence, will 
depend on the direction and impulse given it now, in its forming state.” 
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“The ruler of this country,” he warned, “is growing up in the great valley: 
leave him without the gospel, and he will be a ruffian giant, who will regard 
neither the decencies of civilization, nor the charities of religion.”” 

The tone of urgency increased rather than diminished as the great valley 
filled up and men sensed the approaching end of the time during which its 
institutions might be expected to remain pliant. “The next census,” wrote 
the editor of The Home Missionary in 1843, “may show, that the majority 
of votes in our national legislature will belong to the West.” The myriads 
there, in other words, “are soon to give laws to us all.” The conclusion was 
obvious: “Now ts the time when the West can be saved; soon it will be too 
late!” 


Friends of our Country—followers of the Saviour—[the editor continued] ... 
surely the TIME HAS COME... when the evangelical churches must occupy 
the West, or the enemy will. . .. The way is open—society in the West is in a 
plastic state, worldly enterprise is held in check, the people are ready to receive 
the Gospel. ... 

When the present generation of American Christians have it in their power, 
instrumentally, to determine not only their own destiny and that of their children, 
but also to direct the future course of their country’s history, and her influence 
on all mankind, they must not te—we hope they will not be—false to their 
trust! 8 


If one is tempted to regard this as the attitude only of easterners seeking 
to influence western society from outside, listen for a moment to a sermon 
preached before the legislature of Wisconsin Territory in 1843: 


It will not answer for you to fold vour hands in indolence and say “Let the 
East take care of the West... .” The West must take care of itself—the West 
must and will form its own character—it must and will originate or perpetuate 
its own institutions, whatever be their nature. . . . Much as our brethren in the 
East have done, or can do for us, the principal part of the task of enlightening 
and evangelizing this land is ours; if good institutions and virtuous principles 
prevail, it must be mainly through our own instrumentality. ...In the Providence 
of God, you have been sent to spy out and to take possession of this goodly land. 
To you God has committed the sclemn responsibility of impressing upon it your 
own image: the likeness of your awn moral character—a likeness which ... it 
will, in all probability, bear through all succeeding time. Am I not right then 
in saying that you . .. occupy a position, both in time and place, of an exceed- 
ingly important nature? 74 


The same evangelical fervor began to infuse the writings of educational 
reformers in the second quarter of the nineteenth century, and the same 
arguments appeared. When Horace Mann bade his “official Farewell” to 


227, Van Vecten, “Address,” The Home Missionary, 11 (June 1, 1829), 21. 

23 “Important Position of Home Missionary Affairs,” ibid., XVI (September, 1843), 97-99, 
italics and capitals as in the original. 

247, M. Clark, “The West Summoned to the Work,” ibid., XVI (August, 1843), 75-76. 
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the school system of Massachusetts, he too spoke in terms of “a futurity 
rapidly hastening upon us.” For the moment this was “a futurity, now 
fluid,—ready, as clay in the hands of the potter, to be moulded into every 
form of beauty and excellence.” But, he reminded his fellow citizens, “so 
soon as it receives the impress of our plastic touch, whether this touch be 
for good or for evil, it is to be struck into . . . adamant.” “Into whose form 
and likeness,” he asked, “shall we fashion this lowing futurity?” The West 
was explicitly in his mind. In settlements already planted, the lack of edu- 
cational provision posed problems of peculiar exigency, for “a different 
mental and moral culture must come speedily, or it will come too late.” 


Nor was this all, 


Beyond our western frontier [he continued], another and a wider realm spreads 
out, as yet unorganized into governments, and uninhabited by civilized man.... 
Yet soon will every rood of its surface be explored. . . . Shall this new empire ... 
be reclaimed to humanity, to a Christian life, and a Christian history; or shall it 
be a receptacle where the avarice . .. of a corrupt civilization shall . . . breed 
its monsters? If it is ever to be saved from such a perdition, the Mother States 
of this Union,—those States where the institutions of learning and religion are 
now honored and cherished, must send out their hallowing influences to redeem 
it, And if... the tree of Paradise is ever to be planted and to flourish in this new 
realm; ... will not the heart of every true son of Massachusetts palpitate with 
desire . . . that her name may be engraved upon its youthful trunk, there to deepen 
and expand with its immortal growth? ?5 


Religious and educational ideals were not the only ones which Ameri- 
cans cherished and whose future they were unwilling to leave to chance. 
In establishing their political institutions, they were weighed down with 
thoughts of posterity, and of a posterity that would occupy lands as yet almost 
unexplored. At the Constitutional Convention James Wilson of Pennsylvania 
spoke to the following effect: “When he considered the amazing extent of 
country—the immense population which is to fill it, the influence which the 
Govt. we are to form will have, not only on the present generation of our 
people & their multiplied posterity, but on the whole Globe, he was lost in 
the magnitude of the object.”?* 

Such ideas as these found embodiment in the great series of documents 
which provided for the extension of government into the American West. 

25 Horace Mann, “Twelfth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education,” 


dated Nov. 24, 1848, in Massachusetts, Board of Education, Tweljth Annual Report (Boston, 
1849), PP. 141-44. 

258 Max Farrand, ed., Records of the Federal Convention of 1787 (New Haven, 1911), I, 405 
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Usually the purpose was so self-evident as to require no explicit statement. 
. The Northwest Ordinance of 1787, for example, was without a preamble. It 
proceeded directly to the task af providing frames of government for the 
. Northwest Territory, through all the stages up to statehood, and it concluded 
by setting forth certain “articles of compact” which were to “forever remain 
uñalterable” and whose manifest purpose was to determine irrevocably for the 
future certain institutional patterns of the region. The framers of this and 
similar constitutional documents were proclaiming, by actions rather than 
words, their adherence to the set of beliefs under discussion here, namely, that 
the shape of western society was being determined in their own day, and that 
they possessed both the opportunity and the responsibility. of helping to 
direct the process. “I am truly Sensible of the Importance of the Trust,” 
said General Arthur St. Clair in 1788 when he accepted the first governor- 
ship of the Northwest Territory. He was aware, he continued, of “how 
much depends upon the due Execution of it—to you Gentlemen, over whom 
it is to be immediately exercised—to your Posterity! perhaps to the whole 
Community of America!”** 

Economic and social patterns, Americans believed, could also be deter- 
mined for all future time during a few crucial years at the outset. Nothing 
was of greater concern to most inhabitants of the United States than the 
pattern of landownership which was likely to arise as a consequence of the 
disposal of the public domain. In this as in other matters, the present inter- 
ests of the persons involved were naturally more compelling than the pro- 
spective interests of unborn generations. Nevertheless, concern for the latter 
was never pushed very far into the background. “Vote yourself a farm” was 
doubtless the most influential slogan of the land reformers. But not far 
behind in persuasiveness were arguments that dwelt upon the kind of future 
society which a particular present policy would inevitably produce. The 
argument was often put in negative form; propagandists warned of the 
evils that would inescapably follow from a wrong choice made during the 
crucial formative period. 

The evil of permitting speculaters to monopolize the public lands [said a report 
of the land reformers in 1844], is already severely felt in the new states. ... But 
what is this evil compared with the distress and misery that is in store for our 


children should we permit the evil of land monopoly to take firm root in this 
Republic? ... 

Time rolls on—-and in the lapse of a few ages all those boundless fields which 
now invite us to their bosom, become the settled property of individuals. Our 
descendants wish to raise themselves from the condition of hirelings, but they 

26 Address at Marietta, July 9, 1788, in Clarence E, Carter, ed., Territorial Papers of the 
United States, NI (Washington, 1934), 264. 
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wish it in vain . .. and each succeeding age their condition becomes more and 
more hopeless. They read the history of their country; they learn that there was 
a time when their fathers could have preserved those domains, and transmitted 
them, free and unincumbered, to their children. 

If once lost, the opportunity could never be regained. But if seized upon “by 
one bold step,” the report continued, “our descendants will be in posses- 
sion of an independence that cannot fail so long as God hangs his bow 
in the clouds.””" 

Certain aspects even of the slavery controversy grow clearer when ex- 
amined in the light of this characteristic American belief. One central para- 
dox, at least, becomes much more understandable. “The whole controversy 
over the Territories,” so a contemporary put it, “related to an imaginary 
negro in an impossible place.”** This was in large measure true. Even the 
admission of new slave states or of new free ones—and such admissions 
_were occurring regularly—aroused no such controversy as raged about the 
exclusion of slavery from, or its extension to, unsettled areas where no one 
could predict the possible economic utility of the institution or its ability to 
survive. The violence of this controversy becomes explicable only if one 
grasps how important in the climate of opinion of the day was the belief 
that the society of the future was being uniquely determined by the small- 
scale institutional beginnings of the present. 

From the Missouri crisis of 1819-21 onwards, practically every major 
battle in the long-continued contest was fought over the question of whether 
slavery should go into, or be excluded from, territories whose social institu- 
tions had not yet crystallized. So long as both sides could rest assured that 
the existence or nonexistence of slavery was settled for every inch of terri- 
tory in the United States, then the slavery controversy in politics merely 
smoldered. Such a salutary situation resulted from the Missouri Compro- 
mise, which drew a geographical dividing line across the territories. But 
when the Mexican War opened the prospect of new territorial acquisitions, 
the controversy burst into flame again with the Wilmot Proviso, which 
aimed to nip in the bud the possibility that slavery might ever become an 
institution in the new areas. The Compromise of 1850 composed the dis- 
pute with less definitiveness than had been achieved thirty years before, 
for the question of slavery in New Mexico and Utah was left open until 
those territories should be ripe for statehood. Though the Compromise was, 


27 Working Man’s Advocate (New York), July 6, 1844, as printed in A Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society, ed. John R, Commons and others, VII (Cleveland, 
1910), 299, 302. 

28 James G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress (2 vols., Norwich, Conn., 1884), I, 272, 
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for this reason, intrinsically less stable than the earlier one, the uncertainties 
that it left were in areas which settlement was hardly likely to reach in the 
near future. Comparative calm thus ensued until the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
. of 1854. By opening to slavery the territories north of the old Missouri 
Compromise line, this measure threw back into uncertainty the character 
of the future social order of an area now on the verge of rapid settlement. 
Bleeding Kansas resulted from the effort to settle by force what could no 
longer be settled by law, namely, the kind of social institutions that should 
be allowed to take root in the new territory and thus determine its future 
for untold ages to come. 

Abraham Lincoln in his speech at Peoria on October 16, 1854, made per- 
fectly clear his reasons for opposing the doctrine of popular sovereignty em- 
bodied in the new act: 


Another important objection to this application of the right of self-government, 
is that it enables the first FEW, to deprive the succeeding MANY, of a free 
exercise of the right of self-government. The first few may get slavery IN, and 
the subsequent many cannot easily get it OUT. How common is the remark 
now in the slave States—"Tf we were only clear of our slaves, how much better 
it would be for us.” They are actually deprived of the privilege of governing 
themselves as they would, by the action of a very few, in the beginning.?? 


Four years later Lincoln restated the argument in a letter to an old-time 
Whig associate in Illinois. His point of departure was a statement of Henry 
Clay’s. “If a state of nature existed, and we were about to lay the founda- 
tions of society, no man would be more strongly opposed than 1 should to 
incorporate the institution of slavery among it's elements,” Clay was quoted 
as saying. “Exactly so,” was Lincoln's comment. 


In our new free ter[r]itories, a state of nature does exist. In them Congress lays 
the foundations of society; and, in laying those foundations, 1 say, with Mr. Clay, 
ic is desireable that the declaration of the equality of all men shall be kept in 
view, as a great fundamental principle; and that Congress, which lays the founda- 
tions of society, should, like Mr. Clay, be strongly opposed to the incorporation 
of slavery among it’s [sic] elements." 


These statements come as close as any to explaining the true nature of the 
issue which neither side was willing to compromise in 1860-61. In the midst 
of the crisis, it will be remembered, Congress passed and transmitted to the 
states for ratification a proposed constitutional amendment forever prohibit- 
ing any alteration of the Constitution that would permit Congress to inter- 

29 Roy P. Basler, ed., Abraham Lincoln: His Speeches and Writings (Cleveland, 1946), p. 
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fere with slavery in the states.** This provisicn was acceptable to Lincol 
and the Republicans even though they were refusing to concede a singl 
inch to slavery in the territories, On the other hand, the complete guarante 
of slavery where it actually existed was insufficient to satisfy the souther: 
leaders, so long as permission to extend slavery into new areas was with 
held. For both sides the issue was drawn over potentialities. But this doe 
not mean that it involved unrealities. In the mid-nineteenth-century climat 
of opinion, potentialities were among the most real of all things. The issu: 
of slavery in the territories was an emotionally potent one because it in 
volved a postulate concerning the creation and development of social insti 
tutions, and a corresponding ethical imperative, both of which were wover 
into the very texture of American thought. 

How communitarianism fitted into this tradition should now be clear 
The communitarian point of view, in simplest terms, was the idea of com 
mencing a wholesale social reorganization by first establishing and demon 
strating its principles completely on a small scale in an experimental com 
munity. Such an approach to social reform could command widespreac 
support only if it seemed natural and plausible. And it was plausible onh 
if one made certain definite assumptions about the nature of society and o: 
social change. These assumptions turn out to be precisely the ones whose 
pervasive influence on American thought this paper has been examining. 

A belief in the plasticity of social institutions was prerequisite, for com 
munitarians never thought in terms of a revolutionary assault upon a stiffly 
defended established order. To men and women elsewhere, the West seemec 
living proof that institutions were indeed flexible. If they failed to find ther 
so at home, their hopes turned westward. As Fourierism declined in the 
later 1840's, its leaders talked more and more of a “model phalanx” in the 
West. George Ripley, founder of Brook Farm in Massachusetts, defended 
this shift, though it belied his earlier hopes for success in the East: 


There is so much more pliability of habits and customs in a new country, than in 
one long settled, that an impression could far more easily be produced and a new 
direction far more easily given in the one than in the other. An Association 
which would create but little sensation in the East, might produce an immense 
effect in the West.®? 


But it was more than pliancy which communitarians had to believe in. 


Their doctrine assumed that institutions of world-wide scope might grow 
from tiny seeds deliberately planted. Such an assumption would be hard to 
` 81]t passed the House on Feb, 28, 1861, by a vote of 133 to 65; the Senate on March 2, 
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make in most periods of history. The great organism of society must usually 
be taken for granted—a growth of untold centuries, from origins wrapped 
in obscurity. Rarely does experience suggest that the little projects of the 
present day are likely to develop into the controlling institutions of the 
morrow. Rarely has society been so open and free as to make plausible a 
belief that new institutions might be planted, might mature, and might 
reproduce themselves without being cramped and strangled by old ones. 
In America in the early nineteenth century, however, men and women be- 
lieved that they could observe new institutions in the making, and they were 
confident that these would develop without check and almost without limit. 
Large numbers of Americans could be attracted to communitarianism be- 
cause so many of its postulates were things they already believed. 

Large numbers of Americans were attracted to communitarianism. If 
the experimental communities of the Middle West had been exclusively 
colonies of immigrants, attracted to vacant lands, then communitarianism 
would have had little significance for American intellectual history. But for 
the most part, as we have seen, communitarian colonies were made up of 
residents of the region. Though such experiments did not arise spontane- 
ously on the frontier itself, they did arise with great frequency and spon- 
taneity in the settled areas behind it. There men possessed a powerful sense 
of the plasticity of American institutions but were at the same time in con- 
tact with the social ideas circulating throughout the North Atlantic world. 
One strain of thought fertilized the other. In a typical communitarian ex- 
periment of the Middle West, men might pay lip service to Owen or 
Fourier, but their central idea was the conviction that a better society could - 
grow out of the patent-office model they were intent on building. 

On the whole, the fact that communitarianism stood in such a well- 
defined relationship to a central concept in American thought is perhaps the 
most important thing which the intellectual historian can seize upon in 
attempting to assess the significance of the communitarian movement. This 
movement has been looked at from many different points of view: as part 
of the history of socialism or communism, as a phase of religious history, as 
one manifestation of a somewhat vaguely defined “ferment” of democratic 
ideas. Communitarianism was relevant to these different categories, of 
course, but its true nature is hardly made clear by considering it within 
the limits of any one of these classifications, The only context broad enough 
to reveal the true significance of the communitarian point of view was the 
context provided by the early nineteenth-century American way of thinking 
about social change. 
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This way of thinking was summed up and applied in the manifesto 
with which Victor Considerant launched his ambitious but ill-fated colony 
of French Fourierites in Texas in 1854: 


If the nucleus of the new society be implanted upon these soils, to-day a wilder- 
ness, and which to-morrow will be flooded with population, thousands of analog- 
ous organizations will rapidly arise without obstacle and as if by enchantment 
around the first specimens. . | 
_ It is not the desertion of society that is proposed to you, but the solution of 
the great social problem on which depends the actual salvation of the world.** 
The last sentence stated an essential part of the true communitarian 
faith. A remaking of society, not an escape from its problems, was the aim 
of communitarian social reform during the period when it exerted a real 
influence upon American social thought.. The dwindling of the ideal into 
mere escapism was the surest symptom of its decline. Such decline was un- 
mistakable in the latter half of the nineteenth century. By 1875 a genuinely 
sympathetic observer could sum up in the following modest terms the role 
which he believed communitarian colonies might usefully play in Ameri- 
can life: | 


That communistic societies will rapidly increase in this or any other country, 
I do not believe. . . . But that men and women can, if they will, live pleasantly 
and prosperously in a communal society is, I think, proved beyond a doubt; and 
thus we have a right to count this another way by which the dissatished laborer 
may, if he chooses, better his condition.** 

In the late nineteenth century, it is true, numerous communitarian exper- 
iments were talked about and even commenced, and their prospectuses 
echoed the brave old words about planting seeds of a future universal social 
order, But such promises had ceased to be credible to any large number of 
Americans. Industrialism had passed beyond the stage at which a commu- 
nity of twenty-five hundred persons could maintain, as Owen believed they 
could, a fullscale manufacturing establishment at current levels of tech- 
nological complexity and efficiency. Before the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, even communitarian sects like the Rappites and Shakers were in visible 
decline. The impulse to reform had. not grown less, but it had found what 
it believed were more promising methods of achieving its ends. Men and 
women who were seriously interested in reform now thought in terms of 


33 Victor Considerant, The Great West: A New Social and Industrial Life in lts Fertile 
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legislation, or collective bargaining, or organized effort for particular goals, 
or even revolutionary seizure of power. Rarely did they consider, as so 
many in the first half of the century instinctively did, the scheme of em- 
bodying their complete ideal in a small-scale experimental model. When 
they did so, it was almost always a temporary move, a way of carrying on in 
the face of some setback, or a way of organizing forces for a future effort 
of a quite different sort.” Such revivals of the communitarian program were 
apt to be sternly denounced as escapism by the majority of up-to-date 
socialists.” In America, as in the world at large, communitarianism had 
become a minor eddy in the stream of socialism, whose main channel had 
once been defined by the communitarian writings of Robert Owen, Wil- 
liam Thompson, Charles Fourier, Albert Brisbane, Victor Considerant, and 
Etienne Cabet. 

The decline of communitarian confidence and influence paralleled the 
decline of the cluster of beliefs or postulates which this paper has been 
exploring. These intellectual assumptions faded out, not because the so- 
called free land was exhausted nor because the frontier line had disappeared 
from maps of population density but simply because social patterns had 
become so well defined over tne whole area of the United States that the 
possibility no longer existed of affecting the character of the social order 
merely by planting the seeds of new institutions in the wilderness.* 

How quickly and completely the old set of beliefs vanished from the 
American mind was revealed by certain observations of James Bryce in 
1888. In a speech toʻa western legislature Bryce reminded his hearers of “the 
fact that they were the founders of new commonwealths, and responsible 
to posterity for the foundations they laid.” To his immense surprise, he dis- 
covered that this point of view—“trite and obvious to a European visitor,” 


85 On the episodic and tangential character of certain late nineteenth-century communita- 
rian plans sponsored by individuals and groups “whose main efforts took quite a different 
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so he believed-—had not entered the minds of these American legislators.** 
In this instance it was not Bryce but his hearers who showed the greater per- 
ception. The idea he expressed had once been held with tenacity: In the end, 
however, it had grown not trite but anachronistic. No longer did it state 
a profound reality, as it might have done half a century before. By the 
1880's there was no point in talking about laying the foundations of new 
commonwealths within the United States. The reforms in American life 
which Bryce thought ‘necessary were not to be achieved that way. Serious 
social reformers in the later nineteenth century were faced with the task of 
altering institutions already firmly established. Henry George and Edward 
Bellamy recognized this in their writings; Grar:gers and trade unionists in 
their organizations; opponents of monopoly in. the legislative approach they 
adopted. For most American reformers in an industrialized age, com- 
munitarianism was a tool that had lost its edge, probably for ever. 
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The British Conservatives and the American 
Civil War 


WILBUR DEVEREUX JONES 


IN many places one encounters the inference or assertion that the British 
Conservative party, the political organ of the landed interests, was deeply 
sympathetic toward the South during the American Civil War. Often the 
cultural similarities between the British landowners and the Southern 
planters are stressed, and sometimes a Conservative distaste for republican 
government is alleged in explanation of this attitude. However, whether 
these or other interpretations are used, the idea that the Conservatives hoped 
for a Southern victory appears to be widely accepted. The purpose of this 
paper is to examine Conservative American policy during the war in the 
light shed by the Disraeli Papers,’ and some other sources, in an effort to 
establish the extent to which the Conservatives may be said to have given 
aid and comfort to the cause of the South. For it may be assumed that any 
sympathy worthy of the name must at some time have been expressed by 
overt act. 

A curious fact that strikes one in studying these letters is that the life 
or death struggle in Ámerica did not excite or hold Conservative interest 
to any appreciable extent. America was far away, and its affairs were not 
nearly so important as a division on a domestic issue, or the troubles of 
Poland and Denmark. Because of this tendency to ignore the war, it is dif- 
ficult to cull evidences from the letters of the Conservatives which indicate 
a sympathy for one side or the other. We know, however, that Lord Derby, 
the leader of the party, wrote the slave emancipation bill of 1833, and that, 
during his visit to America many years before, he was more favorably im- 
pressed by New England than by Southern society.” His son, Lord Stanley, 
one of the most liberal of the party magnates, was considered to be a par- 


1 The papers used in preparing this article are located at Hughenden Manor, the old Dis- 
racli estate near High Wycombe. The letters of Lords Barrington, Cairns, Beauchamp, Carnar- 
von, Cranborne, Cranbrooke, Derby, Malmesbury, Manners, and Stanley, and of Ralph A. Earle, 
George W. Hunt, Sir William Joliffe, Henry Lennox, Edward Bulwer Lytton, Sir John Paking- 
ton, and Philip Rose were studied for the period 1860-65. Disraeli’s answers, unfortunately, 
are not included in the collection. (This source will hereinafter be referred to as “DP.”) 

2 The religiosity and progressiveness of New England impressed him; slavery in the South 
alienated him. While he felt Calhoun was a truly fine gentleman, the small farmers class 
seemed inferior to that of the North. Edward Stanley, Journal of a Tour in America (1930), 


PP. 332-33. 
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` tisan of the North.’ Both tended to be pacifists and isolationists in foreign 
affairs. Disraeli, the leader in the Commons, was an opportunist, a curious 
mixture of liberalism and conservatism, and his sympathies probably lay on 
the side of the North.* Lord Malmesbury, who had been Foreign Secretary 
in the Derby governments, was usually willing to share Derby's judgments, 
and in this case it meant he was neutral, or mildly favorable to the North. 
These are the men who fashioned party policy and to a considerable extent 
controlled the activities of their subordinates. On the other hand, the party 
had its pro-Southern wing, and this group included Seymour Fitzgerald, 1 
spokesman on foreign affairs in the House of Commons, and Lord Robert 
Cecil, who later, as Lord Salisbury, was to head the party. The lesser mem- 
bers were divided in their sympathies on the American question.* 

Just why these individuals chose sides as they did is an interesting ques- 
tion. Mere landowning, as is seen in the case of Lord Stanley, did not auto- 
matically create Southern sympathies. There were, however, more tangible 
reasons for the existence of pro-Southern feeling. The able Confederate 
propagandists apparently convinced many British statesmen, if not of the 
full justice of their cause, at least of the barbarity of the Federal conduct of 
the war. The gullibility of some of the British aristocrats is demonstrated 
by Lord Lothian’s book, Tke Confederate Secession, which presented the 
most unbelievable atrocities as fact.” “I am reading Lord Lothian’s book on 
secession in America,” Lord Beauchamp wrote Disraeli in 1865. “I think it 
very good perhaps however because it agrees with my own views.” ’ Te 
the Southern propaganda fell on fertile soil, as this excerpt suggests, is in- 
contestable, for the ground had been prepared by a full century of mutually 
irritating “incidents” between the United States and Great Britain. Many 
British statesmen, not without reason, had long been convinced that the 
United States coveted Canada, some were of the opinion that America 
sought a war with Britain, and even the friends of the United States ad- 
mitted the difficulties of reaching a rapprochement with her because of the 
traditional distrust® The American Civil War did not, therefore, create 

8 Bright attested to this. John Bright, Speeches of John Bright (Boston, 1865), pp. 31-32. 

4 See Bright's statement, Hanserd, 3d series, CLXXVIL 1619. 

5 Owsley lists Fitzgerald as a staunch supporter of the South. Frank L, Owsley, King Cot- 
ton Diplomacy (Chicago, 1931), pp. 186, 193. 

6 C. N. Newdegate, Spencer H. Walpole, and Wilson Patten appear to have been favorable 
to the North; Sir James Fergussor, J. T. Hopwood, Lord A. V. Tempest, J. Whiteside, G. W. P. 
Bentinck and Sir James Elphinstone undoubtedly were pro-Southern. 

T Lothian outlined a large number of alleged crimes, and added that there were others 
which would “make the flesh creep,” and some “too horrible to be published.” Marquess of 
Lothian, The Confederate Secession (London, 1864), passim. 


8 Beauchamp to Disraeli, Mar. 17, 1865, Beauchamp 12, DP. 
9 During the disturbances in Canada in 1838, Derby (then Stanley) wrote Peel that the 
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this unfortunate circumstance but merely brought it into sharper focus, and 
the Southern sympathies of many British statesmen can be traced more 
surely to it, and to the Confederate propaganda, than to intangible cultural 
affinities between British landowners and Southern planters. 

It is interesting to note that the British leaders were also divided in their 
analyses of public opinion and reaction to the war. In 1862, for instance, 
Lord John Russell, the Foreign Secretary, wrote, “The great majority are in 
favour of the South & nearly our whole people are of opinion that separa- 
tion wd. be a benefit both to North € South.”*” Derby once observed that 


ithe first public reaction was favorable to the North, but later he was under 
y” pressure from many political friends to aid the South." Malmesbury, of 


course, mentioned the existence of considerable Southern feeling in his 
memoirs.” Gladstone observed on one occasion that most members of Par- 
liament opposed slavery but were friendly toward the South.** In 1863 and 
1864 certain British statesmen, supporters of the North, described the senti- 
ments of the British masses as being on the Federal side, and on both occa- 
sions other members of Parliament disagreed with them. No doubt public 
opinion varied in its inclinations from time to time in response to the events 
of the war, and it appears rather difficult to generalize on the subject. Still 
more, perhaps, it is unsafe to describe the acts and motives of British states- 
men in terms of the American conflict. 

When the war came, the Conservative party was guided by party tradi- 
tions and interests rather than by any sentimental attachment for either 
side. Everyone—landowners, factory owners, and the mass of British peo- 
ple—hated slavery, but the slavery issue, largely as a result of the ambigu- 
ous Federal attitude toward it, was submerged. The Conservative leaders, 
in 1861, regarded the war as one for Southern independence, and toward 
such a struggle party tradition demanded a strict neutrality. Time and again 
in the past Lord Derby had criticized the government on foreign policy," 


accounts from Canada were not satisfaciory, “ , , . but the worst parts of them are mainly 
from American newspapers whose ‘wish’ may be ‘father’ of the thought.” Stanley to Peel, 
Dec. 7, 1838, Peel Papers, Brit. Mus. 4c425. At the time Derby felt Northern expansion into 
Canada was prevented by the South for sectional reasons. Many British statesmen shared Derby’s 
suspicions. Clarendon wrote: “The northern mob & press guided by Mr. Seward have long 
been wanting to pick a quarrel with us .. .” Clarendon to Russell, Dec, 4, 1861, Russell Papers, 
Public Records Office 30/22, 96. See also, Stanley to Disraeli, July 15, 1862, Stanley 12, DP 
(quoted below, pp. 532-33). 

10 Russell to Lyons, July 19, 1862, Russell Papers, PRO 30/22, 96. 

11 Hansard, 3d series, CLXIX, 23-26. 

12 Diary, May 23; 1862, i in Earl of Malmesbury, Memoirs of an Ex-Minister (3d ed., Loss 
don, 1884), II, 273. 

13 Hensard, 3d series, CLXXT, 1800-12. 

14 Ibid., CLXXIL, 561; CLXXVI, 2179-81. 

15 See, for instance, zbid., CXIX, 20-22. 
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and his party was aligned against the Palmerstonian tendency to meddle 
in the domestic affairs of other nations. With the news of the outbreak of 
war, Derby immediately proclaimed the neutrality of his party. Shortly 
thereafter he approved the recognition of Southern belligerency, and proved, 
to his own satisfaction at least, that such a step was neither hostile nor even 
unfavorable to the North. When W. H. Gregorv, a friend of the South, was 
about to introduce a motion for the recogniticn of the Southern states, a 
Conservative, Wilson Patten, speaking for a party which desired to main- . 
tain friendly relations with the Federals, persuaded him to withdraw it.** 
This was by no means the only time that Conservative neutrality was ac- 
tually favorable to the Narth. 

When the Trent affair occurred, the Conservatives gave united support 
to Russell’s policy of firmness.” Judging the incident in the climate of 
opinion of today, and remembering the ideas of national honor .current in 
the last century, it must be conceded that considerable justice lay on the side 
of Britain. Not even lovers of peace such as Stanley and Derby could afford, 
because of national interest, to be wishy-washy in this case, and there was 
nothing anti-Federal in Britain’s stand. She would have adopted a like 
course toward any nation guilty of a similar illegality. 

Perhaps more important than the Trent incident itself is the question 
whether any of the British statesmen subsequently tried to capitalize on the 
anti-American sentiment created by it for the benefit of the South. Here 
was another crisis in British-American relations. Early in 1862, Ralph Earle, 
a trusted adviser on foreign affairs, wrote Disraeli: _ 


I came in the train with Gregory. He is, I believe, going to consult you about 
his course, wh. at present appears to be this, to give notice on Friday “that he 
will call attention to the expediency of recognizing the South etc.” Now this, it 
appears to me, will do mischief. What we ought to avoid is a debate without an 
issue, for the Govt. are doing all in their power to ascertain which way the wind 
is likely to blow. . . . If it should appear to you essential that G. should be 
stopped, or receive another direction, you might send for him, saying that I told 
you of his wish to see you. I need hardly say that I made no observation upon 
G.’s intended proceedings.*® 


The Conservatives, like the government, were obviously embarrassed by 
their inability to predict the outcome of the war, and, as the last sentence 


18 Ibíd., CLXIL, 1829-32; CLXV, 26-30; CLXIIL, 762. 

17 Thid., CLXV, 26-39. See also Thomas L. Harris, The Trent Affair (Indianapolis, 1896), 
p. 143. Russell wrote Lyons: “The feeling here is very quiet but very decided, There is no 
party about it: all are unanimous.” Russell to Lyons, Dec. 1, 1861, Russell Papers, PRO 30/22, 


96. 
18 Farle to Disraeli, Feb. 2, 1862, Earle 12, DP. 
19 While few British statesmen believed the Union would be restored, it does not neces- 
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of this letter shows, the leading members of the party were very careful 
about their utterances on the subject. True to their policy of neutrality, 
however, the Conservatives refused to capitalize on the Trent incident to 
stir up feeling. In the Commons, Disraeli demanded that a “generous inter- 
pretation” and “liberal construction” be accorded the acts of the Federal 
government; ” while, in the Lords, Derby approved the government's course 
toward “. .. that country [with] which, of all others, it is most our interest 
and our wish to maintain friendly relations . . .” and refused to recognize 
the South.” Both leaders, however, called for a discussion of the effective- 
ness of the blockade, a project dear to the hearts of the Southerners.”* When 
certain newspapers interpreted this request as a Conservative sanction for 
breaking the blockade, however, Malmesbury denied explicitly in the Lords 
that the Conservative party supported such an action or plan. As will be 
noted later, the Conservative request at this time was motivated. by party 
tradition and not by a desire to aid the South. At the same time, it is inter- 
esting to note that Disraeli may have had a hand in redirecting Gregory, 
who was not a member of his party, from the recognition to the blockade 
question.” On March 10, 1862, Russell spoke on the blockade question, and 
thereafter the Conservatives allowed the matter to rest. By that time the 
Trent resentment had so died down that Russell could write: “There is no 
longer any excitement here upon the question of America. I fear Europe is 
going to supplant the affairs of America as an exciting topic.”** 

The early summer brought hints that the French hoped to act with 
England in mediating the American war, and, on June 13, Lord Carnarvon 
in the Lords and J. T. Hopwood in the Commons, both Conservatives, 


sarily follow that they wanted to “balkanize” America. John Bright, the best friend of the 
North, declared that such an opinion did not involve hostility toward the North. Bright, 
Speeches, pp. 31-32. This writer did not find in any of the letters studied a single expression 
of hope that America would be permanently split. 

20 Hansard, 3d series, CLXV, 64-66. 

21 Ibid., pp. 26-39. 

22 Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy, chaps, VII-VII. 

23 Hansard, 3d series, CLXV, 113-14. 

24 While this writer has no documentary evidence on the point, the fact that Gregory 
changed his plans between February 2 and 7 from the recognition to the blockade question 
might indicate that Disraeli gave him an interview, as Earle suggested. Disraeli’s fascinating 
career is studded with such incidents wherein he influenced men who were not members of 
his party. In this case it was all to the benefit of the North not to have the recognition ques- 
tion discussed just after the Trent affair. 

25 Owsley, who no doubt speaks with authority, notes that in April, 1862, the French 
emperor suggested that Lindsay discuss plans for breaking the blockade with Derby and Dis- 
raeli, and that, Derby being ill, Lindsay had an interview with Disraeli. In that interview Dis- 
raeli said the Conservatives wanted to break the blockade but desired the French to take the 
lead. Owsley, King Cotton Diplomacy, pp. 302 ff. If Lindsay reported the conversation cor- 
rectly, Disraeli’s conduct on this occasion was not consistent with his general policy. 

26 Russell to Lyons, Mar. 2, 1862, Russell Papers, PRO 30/22, 96. 
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asked the government for an explanation of these rumors.” The project 
was denied in both houses by the government, but the fact that two men of 
the Conservative party acted in concert in bringing up the question would 
indicate that the mediation idea interested a section of the party. A show- 
down on the subject, however, was not forced by the Conservatives but by 
W. S. Lindsay, on the government side, who had a debate on the mediation 
question scheduled for July 18. The prospect of this discussion brought Lord 
Derby a visit from Fitzgerald, who wanted instructions on the part he would 
play in the debate.** Derby, whose letter unfortunately gives no clue to his 
own feelings on the subject, considered the matter of sufficient importance 
to call a meeting of a few top men in the party. In anticipation of the meet- 
ing, Earle wrote Disraeli as follows: 


I should be sorry if, in taking up a Southern line, we were to alienate the Man- 
chester party. This House is much too timid to interfere with the Govt. ir such 
a question & it seems to me to be one upon which Ministers are quite safe, as they 
are uncommitted & therefore free to take up any line, that may suit their Parlia- 
mentary position. In fact, it seems that there is nothing good to be got out of this 
American question, at present, & if we are forced to speak, it might be well merely 
to deprecate the intervention of Parliament, to say that, as at present advised, you 
think it well to leave the Executive unfettered to act according to their own 
discretion.?° 


Stanley, the day following, also furnished Disraeli with his views on the 
subject: 


My Father told me yesterday that a meeting is to be held at his house on 
Monday or Thursday to discuss the American question. Quarter sessions will 
keep me away, and I therefore send you my views in the fewest possible words. 

It is premature to recognize the southern confederacy. We can’t even get at 
them. The whole coast is in federal hands. It can hardly be argued that a country 
which has not a port nor a means of ingress or egress is in a position to claim 
recognition of its independence. 

Mediation is impossible. The offer of it useless unless you want to provoke 
insult from the North. 

If you intervene, you must prepare to enforce the acceptance of your proposal. 
In its present temper, the north would go to war rather than yield. They are too 
much excited to calculate chances. 

If the autumn campaign ends without decisive result, the south will have held 
its own for two complete years: debt, taxes, failure of trade will have begun to 
tell in the north, which they have not as yet done. Further—the continued occupa- 
tion of New Orleans will have convinced the northern leaders that even where 
material power is in their hands, they cannot conciliate the people whom they 
have subdued. 

27 Hansard, 3d series, CLXVII, 534-44. 

28 See Owsley, p. 330. Lindsay, according to this source, consulted Disraeli and Fitzgerald. 
among others, and thereafter watered down his resolution. "Derby’s letter of July 11 :ndicates 


he was not aware of this collusion. Derby to Disraeli, July 11, 1862, Derby 12, DP. 
29 Earle to Disraeli, July 14, 1862, Farle 12, DP. 
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By the beginning of next session, the position will have become intelligible. 
The years of military and political failure will have justified President Lincoln 
to abandoning a hopeless undertaking—always supposing that no decisive success 
is gained by him in the meanwhile. 

If we want to protract the war—to stimulate the combatants to the utmost, let 
us talk of interfering to stop it. If we want it to die out, let us carefully stand 
aloof. The strongest American feelings are, distrust of England and belief in their 
n invincibility. Nothing can do away the first—events only can discipate [sic] 

e last,30 


The above correspondence indicates the attitudes of two Conservatives, 
one a political opportunist, the other a Northern sympathizer, on the sub- 
ject of intervention. Conspicuously absent is a reference to an emotional 
bias for one side or the other. While the minutes of the conference are not 
available, it was evidently decided that the strictest neutrality should be 
observed, for only some minor members, such as Lord A. V. Tempest and J. 
Whiteside, were permitted to express their Southern sympathies. Fitzgerald 
had hoped to be allowed to speak during this debate, and it is indicative of 
the strict discipline exercised by the Conservative leaders that this pro- 
ponent of the South was held in check.** The Liberal party was not nearly 
so successful in establishing this type of censorship over the official utter- 
ances of its members. 

The leaders of the Conservative party were, indeed, so guarded in their 
language regarding the war that some members of the party were confused 
about it. In September, 1862, Henry Lennox wrote complainingly to Disraeli: 


T have to attend a Public Meeting at Chicester, on Friday evening, to subscribe 
for the distressed operatives. 1 shall be called on to speak £ to allude to the Ameri- 
can War. Not having seen you for so long, 1 am not sure what line to take: par- 
ticularly on a question like this, where the changes have been so rapid & startling. 

I have studied the speech at “N.W, Bucks.” All that I can make out from.that, 
is compressed in the following summary: 1) Gloomy prophecies, 2) Impossibility 
of foreseeing any termination to the war & ergo to the Distress. 3) An oracular 
silence as to the merits of the two sides. 

These sort of negative opinions are difficult to clothe in words, at least would 
be for me. If you have time for one line, write it to me... .*? 


Disraeli’s reply, unfortunately, is not available, but there can be little doubt 
as to its import. Late in 1862 the earl of Derby spoke in the Town Hall at 
Manchester under circumstances similar to those described by Lennox. Like 


30 Stanley to Disraeli, July 15, 1862, Stanley 12, DP. 

81 When he spoke in Parliament, Fitzgerald was so moderate that one would have hardly 
suspected his true feelings. And he only rarely referred to the war. See Hansard, 3d series, 
CLXXIH, 501-508, 955-65. On the second occasion W. E. Forster, a friend of the North, 
voiced approval of his speech. 

82 Lennox to Disraeli, Sept. 23, 1862, Lennox 13, DP. 
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Disraeli, he preserved an “oracular silence” on the merits of the contestants 
in the war.** l 

In the autumn of 1862, Palmerston, Russell, and Gladstone began to 
‘consider seriously the possibility of a joint offer of mediation by England, 
France, and Russia.** From France in early November, Malmesbury re- 
ported to Disraéli that those three nations planned to propose an armistice 
and an opening of the American ports, adding: “I can’t suppose the North 
will accept it.”** Information on the subject was furnished to the party 
leader, Lord Derby, by both Malmesbury and Disraeli, but he appears to 
have taken only a casual interest in the reports: 


. .. the armistice, at this moment, would have been altogether in favour of the 
South, and the North could not have assented to it. It certainly looks, however, 
as if there were a growing party in the North, favourable to terminating the war, 
though the Democrats do not avow their wishes, but on the contrary, urge its 
more active prosecution. I conclude that the supercession of McClellan, of which 
we hear today, is the first fruit of the Democratic Elections. I believe they are 
dismissing their ablest General. Johnny [Russell] kas committed a far more 
grievous mistake in the Danish case. . . .36 


Later in the Lords, Derby expressed his wish for an armistice, but only if 
both North and South were agreeable.” The government, he added, was ir 
a better position to know than he was whether or not such an offer would 
merely cause added irritation. 

Before the opening of Parliament in 1853, Ralph Earle wrote two letters 
to Disraeli, the first late in July, 1862, the other early in February, 1863. In 
the first he observed: 


I suppose we shall be Southern, more or less, sooner or later. Try to work up 
this argument: if, as is alleged by the Northern Sympathizers, even the Times— 
the cause of the South is that of Slavery, how can England justify her neutrality 
to say nothing of the constant sparring with the North, to which the Govt. and 
the press have lent themselves? If the struggle is, as these represent it, our atti- 
tude has been utterly unworthy.3* 


Disraeli apparently dismissed the suggestion of the “Southern” position, but 
the idea in the second letter met with acceptance: 


The conclusion of Milner Gibson a fortnight ago was that Slavery was the 
real cause of the American conflict, that the South are advocates of a “hateful, 


88 Distress in Lancashire, speech of the Rt. Hon. Earl of Derby at the County Meeting held 
in the Town Hall, Manchester, Dec. 2, 1862 (Manchester, 1862). 

84 Palmerston to Gladstone, Sept. 24, 1862; Gladstone to Palmerston, Sept. 25, 1862, Glad- 
stone Papers, Brit. Mus. 44272. 

35 Malmesbury to Disraeli, Nov. 2, 1862, Malmesbury 13, DP. 

86 Derby to Disraeli, Nov. 22, 1862, Derby 12, DP. 

37 Hansard, 3d series, CLXIX 23-25, 

88 Earle to Disraeli, July 31, 1862, Earle 12, DP. 
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infidel & pestilent” institution & that we ought to remain neutral, Remember 
Lord John’s Newcastle speech on the causes of the war. Sir Robert Peel the other 
day said that the Lord of Hosts was on the side of the South. 

Is it necessary to take a line about America? I have some things ready which 
might be said about the question,*? 

On February 5, 1863, at the opening of Parliament, Disraeli effectively 
used the points Earle had given him to show how widely the various mem- 
bers of the government, Russell (the Foreign Minister), Milner Gibson 
(president of the Board of Trade), and Sir Robert Peel (chief secretary for 
Ireland), differed on the subject of the war.*® Far from adopting a Southern 
line, he excoriated his enemy, Gladstone, for his pro-Southern speech at New- 
castle, asserting that it indicated a major change of foreign policy on the part 
of the government. The most important speech of the day, however, was 
made by Derby in the Lords, for he once more set the course for his party: 


It has been said by personal and political friends of my own .. . that the time 
has arrived when it is desirable that we should recognize the Southern Republic. 
Upon this subject, regretting as I do to differ from any of my friends, I confess 
I cannot bring myself to the conclusion that the time has arrived at which it is 
either wise, politic, or even legitimate, to recognize the South.* 

The war, he added, must continue until both sides see the necessity of com- 
ing to a settlement. 

In May, 1863, J. A. Roebuck, from the government side of the House, 
gave notice of a motion calling for the recognition of the South. By this time, 
however, it was rather clear that the cause of the South would not com- 
mand the support of any British party. Russell, in fact, could write confi- 
dently to Lyons: 


You will see that Roebuck has given notice of a motion to recognize the 
South. But I think it certain that neither Lord Derby, nor Cobden will support 
it, & I should think no great number of the Liberal party. Offshoots from all 
parties will compose the minority.* 


In spite of the dim prospects of success, Roebuck persevered in his motion, 
and on June 30 the debate began. Roebuck was very violent and expressed 
hope the rising “great bully of the world” would be permanently split.“ 
The two members who were probably the most active Southern sympa- 
thizers on the Conservative side, Lords Robert Cecil and Robert Montagu, 

39 Earle to Disraeli, undated, ¿bid. 

40 Hansard, 3d series, CLXIX, 82-84. 

41 Ibid., pp. 23-26. 

42 Russell to Lyons, May 30, 1863, Russell Papers, PRO 30/22, 97. 

43 Hansard, 3d series, CLXXI, 1771-80. This is one of the rare occasions when such a hope 
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thing. 
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were apparently put under restraint by their party superiors. Montagu 
merely repeated Derby's dictum of February 5 regarding the inadvisability 
of recognizing the South, and called for an impartial neutrality.“ Cecil was 
much more heated in his remarks, but he apparently was forced to be so 
ambiguous that Bright observed Cecil did not even know what charges 
he was making against the government.‘ Newdegate, a high Tory with no 
sympathy for republicanism, made a speech friendly to the North and con- 
demnatory of the resolution.** Roebuck's effort, of course, ended in failure. 

The above chronological account of the development of Conservative 
policy toward the war covers the subject as completely as the facts discovered 
by this writer in the. Disraeli Papers could make it. There were other facets 
to their foreign policy, however, which deserve perhaps a special treatment. 
Party politics, save on certain occasions, continued as usual throughout the 
war period.* Even at the time of the Trent crisis, Clarendon wrote: 


I went to see Packington's [Pakington] curious old house—he talked to me 
more like a member of the Govt. than a political opponent & seemed to think that 
the American difficulty was far too grave to be made a marker of party war- 
fare. . . . All this may be dodge as he was talking to me & he may hold very 
different language when Parlt. meets, but I give it to you for what it may be 
worth. He was just come from Knowsley [Lord Derby’s estate].* 


While Palmerston's conduct of domestic affairs was generally pleasing to 
the Conservatives, for he was himself very conservative on home issues, 
there was a sharp difference of opinion between the two parties on foreign 
affairs. Since 1850, when he made his famous Civis Romanus sum speech in 
the case of Don Pacifico, Palmerston was closely identified with an aggres- 
sive foreign policy, and the inclination to meddle in the domestic affairs of 
other nations. Derby, on the other hand, stood for a “hands off” policy 
toward the internal affairs of other nations. “. .. We have nothing whatever 
to do with any shade or form of government which a country may choose,” 
he said on one occasion, “from the most absolute despotism down to the 
most entire red republicanism.”*” Many of the incidents in Parliament dur- 
ing the Civil War merely reflect this cleavage of party policy and are not 
related to the sympathies of the parties at all. 

It became a fundamental party tactic of the Conservatives, whenever the 
opportunity presented itself, to discredit the extreme views Palmerston had 

44 Ibid., pp. 1780-97. 

45 Ibid., pp. 1818-38, 

#8 Ibid., pp. 1840-41. 

47 See rbid., CLXV, 116-17. 
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voiced regarding the protection of British citizens abroad. For example, on 
February 7, 1862, Carnarvon brought up the case of Mr. Shaver, who had 
been imprisoned by the Federals on the charge of being implicated with 
the Confederates; and three days later some other cases of a similar nature 
were discussed. “I say,” Derby observed, “that the treatment of British sub- 
jects by the American Government has been such as highly to try the pa- 
tience of this country.” Then he added, “In this instance . . . the Civis 
Romanus does not appear to have derived a great deal of benefit from his 
citizenship.” °° Palmerston’s Roman citizen rose again to haunt him in 1864 
when Lord John Manners declared the British people were now attending 
the funeral rites of the Civis Romanus.” In this way the incidents of the 
American Civil War were made to serve the cause of the Conservative 
party. Well might Earle write in 1861: “The American affair is a happy 
diversion in our favour, for the old topics . . . unanimously adverse, could 
not but injure us.”** 

The doctrine of protecting British citizens merged into the greater one 
of upholding British honor in general. Another tactic the Conservatives 
used with effect was to charge the government with “bullying” weak powers, 
and “truckling” to strong ones. The doctrine of Don Pacifico, Cecil once 
pointed out, was applied only in selected instances.* On numerous occa- 
sions this attack was made when the government appeared to truckle to 
the United States, a strong power. They were much more successful, how- 
ever, when they charged the government with bullying weak nations. In 
1863, the government laid itself open for a charge of using weak Brazil 
roughly, and the Conservatives were so successful that Derby wrote after 
the debate in the Lords: 


In all my experience I never remember such a case: and it rests entirely with 
our discretion, how far to carry what has been a substantial victory. If the state 
of parties allowed of it, we might have here a certain majority, if the H. of C. 
take at all the same view with the Lords, But—if they do—what then? 55 


The final sentence is illuminating. Because of their minority in the Com- 
mons, the Conservatives could not replace the government, and these attacks 
were merely designed to prepare the ground for the election, which was not 


far off. 
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Numerous incidents arose during the war which brought up compli- 
cated problems of maritime law. The Conservatives considered themselves 
to be the special guardians of the British navy, partly because of a sincere 
conviction that it was Britain's special means of defense, partly because the 
policy had been a vote-getter.* The cases presented by the American Civil 
War were often so involved that they afforded handsome opportunities for 
embarrassing the government. Russell, who on one occasion was forced to 
admit privately that “our cousins in Washington seem to be first rate attor- 
neys ...” was time and again in hot water over maritime problems. These 
cases, too numerous to mention here, arose in great profusion during 1863- 
1864. The problem of the Laird rams, however, deserves some special atten- 
tion. 

Late in October, 1863, Stanley wrote Disraeli: 


We shall be pressed to take up the cause of Mr. Laird and his steam-rams: in 
Li pool the feeling is generally against Ld. Russell's interference: still it seems too 
doubtful a question to justify pledging ourselves, until we have the grounds on 
which he has acted.*$ 


To Derby the situation seemed so serious that he feared this, and some 
other issues of foreign affairs, might overthrow the government.” The 
Conservatives, however, took up Laird's case, largely for two reasons. In the 
first place the elder Laird was an important member of the party and ap- 
parently they were “pressed” to help him. The second reason is seen in the 
letter of Robert Cecil, the pro-Southern Conservative: 


I have been thinking a good deal over what passed on Tuesday night; & the 
feeling that something more ought to be done presses so strongly on my mind 
that I venture to trouble you for a few moments by laying my ideas before you. ... 
Fortified by the precedent of the rams & the “Gibraltor” they [the government] 
will be able always on any pretext to stop any ship for any length of time, & they 
will be able.to. do it without danger, because they can point to this occasion on 
which they have done the same without any formal question. This new prerogative 
may be good or bad; but it is an enormous change in the relation between the 
subject & the Executive, introduced without the sanction of Parliament by sheer 


56 Regarding belligerent rights, Derby wrote in 1862: “At present, as long as we command 
the sea, and thereby cripple the commerce of our Enemy, we fight at a great advantage against 
any commercial, that is, any civilized nation. . . . No doubt those who look only to the 
extension of Commerce . . . naturally desire to see removed any obstacle whether in peace: or in 
war; but we are bound to look ta higher objects still; and I earnestly entreat you, not... to 
do... anything which may tend . . . to diminish . . . the relative importance of that arm in 
which we are the strongest.” Derby to Disraeli, Mar. 15, 1862, Derby 12, DP, A little later Derby 
cautioned Disraeli against “. . . endangering the defenses of the Country, and especially those 
concerned with the Navy, which we gained so much credit for strengthening.” Derby to Disraeli, 
May 21, 1862, Derby 12, DP. | 
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usurpation. . . . It is our profession that we are the special guardians of the 
Constitution. We shall belie that profession if we suffer & acquiesce to a breach 
of it, which our chief legal authority has declared to be unparalled since the days 
of General Warrants. I do not mean to say that we should carry any resolution on 
the subject we might propose. . . . But I feel sure that, in spite of that, we should 
be fulfilling our plain duty by making the effort: & in "vindicating the law against 
violent encroachment, we should carry the feelings of the country along with us.® 
Disraeli evidently feared that a Conservative resolution on the subject might 
lead to.a charge that they favored the South. This can be inferred from 
Cecil’s letter of the day following, in reply to Disraeli’s instructions: 

I will give the notice tomorrow as you suggest. I think it will be unquestionably 


better both in the motion & in the discussion to ignore the American question 
altogether, which is totally immaterial to the point we desire to raise.* 


Russell regarded the resolution as a political move. He wrote Lyons: 


I am not at all certain what the verdict will be in the case of the Iron-clads. 
The opposition in both Houses, in order to secure some of the jury, are going to 
debate the cases in both houses before the trial comes on. But for the present 
there does not seem much chance of a change of government. 


The rams question, then, provided the combustibles for a party flare-up. 
Derby had another opportunity to attack his friendly political enemy, Rus- 
sell, in another round of a battle which had been going on for thirty years. 
In the Commons the Conservatives likewise made an effort to save their 
powerful shipbuilders. In May, however, came the announcement that the 
government had purchased the ships for the British navy and the suit against 
the Lairds was arranged. 

The American Civil War offered more positive opportunities for the 
Conservatives to build support for their party beyond the mere discrediting 
of the government in specific instances. Perhaps one of the reasons that they 
exercised such a close control over the pro-Southern elements in their party, 
stemmed from a desire to avoid alienating the Manchester party, as Earle’s 
letter of July 14, 1862, indicates. In many ways they tried to battle the label 
of stand-pattism and reaction, for they realized that the pro-Austrian charge 
had cost them a considerable number of votes in 1859. This can be seen in 
Derby’s speeches on behalf of the displaced poor in 1861, and his attendance 
at a banquet given in honor of Garibaldi in 1864. Whenever possible they 
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seized upon opportunities to ingratiate themselves with the British people 
as a whole, and certainly the finest opportunity provided in the period was 
the plight of the unemployed of the cotton districts. 

It would be unfair to Derby to interpret his activities during the cotton 
famine solely on the basis of partisan politics, but he could not have been 
unaware of the effect of his work on the opinion of the country. Not only 
did he contribute a considerable sum to the relief—the largest single mone- 
tary contribution—but he devoted both his time and failing energies to the 
cause. The story of the famine has been recounted many times, and it is not 
within the scope of this paper to discuss it at length. However, two letters 
written at the time by Lord Stanley, who, being Derby's son, was in a good 
position to know the extent of the suffering, are of some interest. “Touring 
the cotton factory districts in September, 1862, he reported to Disraeli that 
there were no traces of suffering, that “men, women and children seem hale 
and healthy,” and that this was the opinion of everyone who visited there.” 
A little more than a year later he reported again: 


It is incredible how little harm has been done by the cotton famine. Even the 
public houses go on as usual. The truth is the operatives living on 2/3rd of their 
former wages are better off than the average English laborers; and what cotton 
has lost, wool & flax have gained. Still even these explanations do not account 
for the facts. All one can say is the facts are so.® 
Almost all other accounts tell an entirely different story, and his letters may 
merely prove that young Stanley was a poor observer. One might be cer- 
tain, however, that the statesmen of the time would not have laid themselves 
open to charges of callousness by underrating the suffering of the unem- 
ployed. At any rate, the earl of Derby had the pleasure of hearing himself 
cheered in the streets of Preston,” and only a few years later, after passing 
the Reform Bill of 1867, he accepted the plaudits of the people of Manches- 
ter. It would have been hardly consistent for the Conservative leaders to 
hope for a Northern defeat in order to discredit republicanism, while their 
course during the period was aimed at bringing themselves closer to the 
people. The American Civil War, indeed, brought the Conservatives nearer 
to the British masses, and the masses closer to a democratic franchise. 

Both parties, however, entertained a suspicion that the United States, 
once she had beaten the South, might turn on Canada. In October, 1864, 
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Russell wrote to Lyons: “You can best tell whether the Govt. at Washing- 
ton look to unite our provinces to their own Northera Dominion. But if 
they do, they must look to a fight with us.”*° The Conservative leaders occa- : 
sionally received communications from members of their party expressing 
concern over Canada." On the Canadian question, however, the two leaders 
differed earlier in the war. Disraeli felt that sending troops to Canada would 
do no real good but would simply convince the United States that Britain 
had hostile intentions.”* Derby took the position that it was Britain’s duty 
to provide reinforcements for the colony."® This difference of opinion con- 
tinued through the war. When the United States abrogated the Rush-Bagot 
agreement, and relations between the United States and Canada became 
increasingly strained, both Derby and Malmesbury took fright, being con- 
vinced that the United States was in an expansive mood and preparing for 
a showdown. To what extent their fears were played upon, as were those of 
the pro-Southern Fitzgerald, by Confederate agents, is not clear, but Derby 
was evidently shaken out of his policy of caution in dealing with America, 
and he went so far as to charge the United States, in Parliament, with hos- 
tility to Britain." The rest of the speech was largely a rehash of his former 
pronouncements regarding British relations with Canada,” but the hostility 
charge caused some excitement. Gladstone wrote: “Ld. Derby’s speech is, 
even from him, amazing. I am certain no Greek hero before Troy would 
have been so rash.”** Disraeli, in the other house, was quick to bring the 
Conservative foreign policy back to an even keel by denying that Derby be- 
lieved the United States wanted to fight Britain. After declaring that he 
and Derby had concurred all along regarding the policy toward the United 
States, he went on to praise that nation.” It is indicative of the caution dis- 
played by the Conservative leaders during the war that the suggestion by 
Derby that the United States was excited and hostile to Britain, facts un- 
doubtedly true, should create some excitement. Derby’s outspokenness, how- 
ever, had caused him trouble before this, and was to do so later,’* but it is 
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unwise to read into this speech a personal hostility toward the United States, 
or a desire to stir up a conflict with her. For a pacifist like Derby, nothing 
could have been further from his mind. Bright, the great friend of the Fed- 
eral cause, confirmed this shortly thereafter when he declared that no Briton 
“out of Bedlam” wanted a war with the United States.** Too often, perhaps, 
both at that time and later, Americans interpreted British defensiveness for 
offensiveness and turned her suspicion of American hostility into British 
hostility toward America. 

The foregoing may perhaps provide, in its larger outlines at least, a syn- 
thesis of Conservative foreign policy during the Civil War. Upon the basis 
of the study, one might be justified in making a number of generalizations. 
In the first place, it appears that the British Conservative party, being out of 
power and having little or nothing to do with the direction of foreign af- 
fairs, did not take a very deep interest in the war. Secondly, they adopted 
their traditional policy of neutrality with regard to it, and the responsible 
men in their party were not only extremely careful to be neutral in their 
official utterances but they exercised a restraining influence over the pro- 
Southern members of their party. They were considerably more successful 
in the latter attempt than the Liberal party. Robert Cecil, an independent 
sort of statesman, who later almost broke up the third Derby administra- 
tion by seceding from it over the Reform Bill, was the hardest to handle. 
Outside the halls of Parliament, however, the Conservative leaders could 
not very well control their membership. Thirdly, it appears that the Con- 
servative leaders felt that their neutrality policy was designed to aid the 
North rather than the South. During all the major crises of the war, at its 
beginning, just after the Trent affair, during the recognition debate of 
July, 1862, following the medistion attempts of late 1862, and during the 
recognition debate of June, 1863, the Conservative policy was either neutral 
or favorable to the United States. Fourthly, it is rather clear that the Con- . 
servatives tried to utilize many of the incidents of the war for their own 
political benefit, with an eye to the coming election. The whole policy of 
the party was, in fact, not founded on sentiment or bonds of sympathy but 
on party tradition and political expediency. : 

If the above generalizations are true, some allegations have been made 
which do not fairly reflect the ideas of the party. Missing, both in their 
speeches in Parliament and in their private correspondence, is the voiced or 
written hope that the nation across the seas was permanently burst asunder. 
Missing also was a desire for a Southern victory in order to discredit repub- 
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licanism, for the Conservative leaders were busy utilizing all opportunities 
to gain some sympathy from the British masses and liberals. This writer 
has no evidence that the Conservative leaders ever toyed with a dangerous 
idea which might have brought them to power: viz., to unite the pro- 
Southern members across the house with their party through a pro-Southern 
commitment. Such a coup would have been possible if one assumes, as so 
many have done, that the rank and file of the Conservative party sought a 
Southern victory and would have welcomed such a deviation from their 
traditional policy of neutrality. In the opinion of this writer, however, both 
the extent and intensity of Southern sympathy among the Conservatives has 
generally been exaggerated; and the' cultural bond between the Southern 
planter and the British landowner was a rather slender thread. 

During her years of struggle and need, the South received only the most 
illusory solace from the British aristocrats, a detached, innocuous sympathy 
which was quickly lost amid practical concerns. Of this ineffective type of 
sympathy there was probably a considerable portion distributed here and 
there among the Conservatives, and many would have concurred heartily 
with Russell when he wrote: “I conclude the Confedt. cause is thoroughly & 
finally defeated. The cause was a bad one, but the courage & ability with 
which it was supported must excite our admiration.” 8° 
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Part Two* 


1 


THE period when the Florentine Commonwealth defended civic liberty 
against Giangaleazzo Visconti was but a fleeting episode in the develop- 
ment of the Italian Renaissance. The cataclysmic events which, within four 
or five years, had wiped out every independent state between Rome and 
Milan with the exception of Florence, and in 1402 for a while had left the 
Florentine Republic the only opponent to universal monarchy in Italy, did 
not repeat themselves. But the calmer days that had preceded the storm of 
Giangaleazzo's expansion—the days when each region of Italy was relatively 
free to attend to its own affairs—were also gone. Events at the turn of the 
century had wrought an irrevocable transformation in the interstate rela- 
tions of the peninsula. The time had passed when small states could defend 
their independence in isolation. Scon Giangaleazzo's place was taken by 
other powerful princes: first by the ruler of the south Italian kingdom, and 
then by Giangaleazzo's son and successor. Á generation tired by twelve years 
of ceaseless diplomatic conflict and open war (1390-1402) was gradually 
forced to recognize that what had happened in Giangaleazzo's last years 
had been only the first of a series of events that were to repeat themselves 
more than once during the early Quattrocento. Again and again Florence 
found herself called upon to defend the fruits of her past struggle. Now 
trying to stir up all dormant elements of resistance in Italy, now acting 
within coalitions, she was for decades to remain the barrier against suc- 
cessive threats of new monarchical expansion. 

How did it happen that the ambitious program of the Visconti, the out- 
growth of a century of north Italian development, was, soon after Gian- 
galeazzo's death, for a while taken over by the king of Naples? 

Giangaleazzo had dealt a deathblow to medieval localism in three great 

*Part One appeared in the American Historical Review, January, 1953, pp. 265-80. 
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sections of north and central Italy which afterwards developed into region- 
states. When the Visconti empire was dissolved, Venice began to occupy 
the northeastern states that were now accustomed to foreign rule—events 
which will require our attention later. Florence pursued the same policy in 
parts of Tuscany. In 1405-1406 her growing territorial state, in a cruel sequel 
to the wars with Giangaleazzo, incorporated the city of Pisa, master of the 
mouth of the Arno. By its partisanship for Giangaleazzo, Pisa had almost 
sealed Florence's fate in the past struggle, and had again endangered Flor- 
ence in 1404 when the Pisan signore, a bastard of Giangaleazzo, ceded his 
rights to the port of Leghorn and the sovereignty over Pisa to France. There 
were conditions”inviting similar developments in the northern parts of the 
Papal State. Bologna in the Emilia, Perugia and Assisi in Umbria, and many 
towns of local pre-eminence in both provinces, now were republics whose 
independence had already been once forfeited; they all were easier victims 
than ever before to a potential centralizing power. 

During the second half of the Trecento, at the time of the War of the 
Eight Saints, the power decreed by fate to accomplish unification among the 
minor lords and cities under the dominion of the church had seemed to be 
the Papal See itself. But after the return of the popes from Avignon to Rome 
the schism had blunted the edge of the papal might and made the scale of 
the papacy sink so low that at a certain point the papal suzerainty even over 
the Neapolitan kingdom, one of the pivots of the political order of Italy since 
the fall of the Hohenstaufen, was in danger of being replaced by the 
supremacy of the crown of Naples over the Papal State. If this had happened, 
the long, patient efforts of the popes to rebuild their authority in the central 
Italian region from Rome to Bologna would only have led the way to an 
Italian monarchy ruled by the former papal vassal in the south. 

That hour seemed to have come during the period which followed the 
disintegration of Giangaleazzo’s empire. When King Ladislaus of Naples, 
in 1408, received the homage of the city of Rome and her territory, the whole 
dominion of the church seemed about to fall under his rule. Before the year 
1408 came to an end, all Umbria, including Perugia, Assisi, and many places 
in the other northern papal provinces were under Neapolitan sway. In the 
following year, Gregory XII ceded the administration of the Papal State to 
the king in a formal pact. By the spring of 1409 Cortona, southern outpost 
of Tuscany, was in Ladislaus’ hands; his troops were stationed near Arezzo 
and Siena. What finally stopped the king in his advance to the north was a 
league concluded between Florence and Siena for the mutual protection of 
their territories—a league which included Ladislaus’ papal and Neapolitan 
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adversaries, and was capable of becoming the center around which resist- 
ance against Neapolitan expansion might rally.* 

One effect of these rapid and unexpected events was that Florence once 
more found herself a member in a Tuscan alliance standing for republican 
freedom. In the later part of the Trecento, Florence had as a rule been the 
head of Tuscan city-leagues, and the prevailing sentiment had been one of 
kinship and common pride in the preservation cf civic liberty in Tuscany 
while tyranny was engulfing the remainder of central and northern Italy. 
The affiliation of Pisa and Siena with Milan during Giangaleazzo’s lifetime, 
and the destruction of Pisa’s independence after his death, had threatened to 
poison future relationships of Florence with the surviving Tuscan city-states. 
With the Florentine-Sienese pact against the Neapolitan danger the alliance 
between thèse two cities, and thus the friendship between northern and south- 
ern Tuscany, was restored and was to remain with few interruptions a set- 
tled fact to the end of the Renaissance. It is dificult to overrate the impor- 
tance which the return of the principal city of southern Tuscany to the re- 
publican camp had for the climate of political sentiment in the Florentine 
Renaissance. Without this rapprochement between northern and southern 
Tuscany it would have been impossible for Machiavelli, a century after- 
wards, to find a mainstay for his general estimate of the Italian situation in 
the belief that Tuscany, in contrast to Lombardy with its need for tyrannical 
rule, had always been and always would remain a region of civic equality, 
miade for the republican way of life. 

Another effect of the steadily increasing supremacy of the Neapolitan 
kingdom was that Florence, as a member of the league against Ladislaus, 
soon experienced a resurgence of the conviction that the fate of liberty in 
Italy was a question of active resistance to the growth of the strongest 
monarchy before it had attained irresistible power. This renewal of the senti- 
ments of the Giangaleazzo period had to be forced upon a reluctant Florence. 
At first, when because of Giangaleazzo’s death the danger from outside 
had vanished, the recent struggle had not seemed to the Florentines to 
be the prelude to a new phase in the Italian interstate relations but rather a 
nightmare that was past and done with, the terrors of which would quickly 
be compensated by an era of unparalleled prosperity, especially after the 
capture of Pisa with its vital perts in 1405-1406. The disintegrating state of 


1 The most satisfactory picture of the period of Ladislaus is still that contained in the sixth 
volume of Ferdinand Gregorovius’ Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter (5th ed., 1908), pp. 
577-616. Alessandro Cutolo, Re Ladislao d'Angiô-Durazzo {2 vols., Milan, 1936), is now the 
best guide to the diplomatic events and archival documents, but hardly speaks the last word 
on the historical significance of Ladislaus’ conquest of Italy. See n. 5, below. 
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the Visconti was left to itself; Florence showed no interest in the restora- 
tion of independence to the north Italian states which had been under 
Giangaleazzo's yoke. 

The hopes and longings which then filled the minds of the Florentines 
are evident in Gregorio Dati's contemporary political analysis of the Gian- 
galeazzo years and the postwar period. Florence, we are told there, was 
amazed and elated to find that, after decades of great sacrifices and wars, 
which in the end, during the long siege of Pisa, had led the city almost to 
bankruptcy, everybody was richer than before. In particular, all real estate 
values soared; according to Dati's estimate, Florentine wealth was enlarged 
by one quarter. Something like an economic philosophy of boom and bound- 
less confidence in a new era of peace developed. As long as the tyrant of 
Lombardy had lived and Pisa had been an inimical neighbor, Dati wrote 
about 1410, there had always been a suspicion that the Florentine posses- 
sions might be lost through a new war. “Now that he [the Lombard 
tyrant] is dead, his party ruined for ever, Pisa in Florence's possession, and 
the Florentines are sure that there cannot be war again, every property is 
safe and ... [the Florentines] are going to be wealthier than ever before.” 
Florence was on the threshold of a golden age—provided that the Floren- 
tines, now “that there is no danger of war being waged against them any 
more, do not embark on war against others.”* 

With this firm faith in Florence's stake in peace, and tired from the 
greatest wars the city had ever waged, Florence not only cared little what 
happened north of the Apennires but was bent on doing everything to come 
to peaceful terms with the new conqueror from the south. Even after the 
conclusion of the Florentine-Sienese league in 1409 Florence was only half- 
heartedly back in the fight, and she seized the first opportunity to restore 
peace through compromise. This opportunity came in 1411 when Ladislaus, 
in order to lure Florence away from the anti-Neapolitan league, offered to 
cede, against payment of a sum of money, the most frightening of his con- 
quests in Giangaleazzo's former empire, the bastion of southern Tuscany: 
Cortona. 

From the moment of the conclusion of this treaty, Florence was a city 
divided against herself. While the members of one faction continued to 
favor association with Naples to the point where Leonardo Bruni, the con- 


2 See the letters revealing dangerous insolvencies in Florence in 1406 in consequence of 
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temporary historian, could consider them Neapolitan partisans,* another 
group of the citizenry now recalled the past experience of the Giangaleazzo 
period; suspicion was spreading that the conqueror was making compro- 
mises in order to eliminate Flozence’s potential allies one by one, and so 
to pave the way for a peninsular monarchy. 

That Ladislaus’ designs were so ambitious has been doubted by recent 
scholars. But many of his contemporaries at least had no doubt about the 
ultimate design of the Neapolitan king. Whether we interpret his actions as 
offensive or as defensive, he had placed Rome in a position little better than 
that of a town in his southern kingdom; he had absorbed Perugia and many 
smaller places in the north, in fact, everything up to the Sienese and 
Florentine borders; Florence—just as in Giangaleazzo’s day, though this 
time she was associated with the Sienese south of Tuscany—remained the 
only obstacle to a monarchy spanning two thirds of the peninsula. As we 
learn from Florentine writers, it was soon the common feeling—a feeling 
perhaps in part influenced by the memory of the similar sequence of events 
in the time of Giangaleazzo—that Ladislaus’ wcrds deserved no confidence 
because “his mind was absolutely set on engulfing our liberty”; he wore 
insignia on which one read “o Cesare, o nulla,” was threatening “the free- 
dom of all Italy,” and was “plo:ting to bring all Italy into serfdom.”* That 
the fears of Florence were the hopes of the Neapolitan camp is attested by 
the fact that two of Giangaleazzo's best-known propagandists, who had 
praised the Milanese lord as the presumptive unifier of Italy—Antonio 
Loschi and Saviozzo da Siena—now eulogized the king of Naples as the 
man of destiny for the unification of Italy.” 

Many incidents in 1413 and 1414 seemed to duplicate the course of events 
of Giangaleazzo's last years. In 1413, the king of Naples suddenly resumed 
his drive from the point where he had paused in 1409 under the impact of 
the Florentine-Sienese alliance. The last sparks of the autonomy of the city 


t Leonardo Bruni, Rerum suo Tempore Gestarum Commentarius, ed, Carmine di Pierro in 
Rerum ltalicarum Scriptores, new ed., XIX, part IH (Bologna, 1925), 441, 443. 

5 Especially by Cutolo, who (op. cit. passim, and in particular p. 433 £) vigorously denied 
any “imperialismo napoletano” with the somewhat astounding comment that Ladislaus “went 
to the offensive, occupied entire regions. and threatened the papacy, Florence, and eventually the 
German king, only to defend himself.” 

6 Domenico Buoninsegni, Storia della Citta di Firenze dall’ anno 1410 al 1460 (Florence, 
1637), p. 7; Giovanni di Paolo Morelli, Cronica, ed. in the appendix to Ricordano Malespini, 
Istoria fiorentina (Florence, 1718), p. 355: Lorenzo di Benvenuti in his Invectiva against 
Niccolò Niccoli who was among Ladislaus’ partisans in Florence, ed. in Giornale storico della 
letteratura italiana, XXIV (1894), 177 £ 

T On Loschi’s hope that Ladislaus, as a monarch, would unite Italy, see Giovanni da Schio, 
Sulla vita e sugli scritti di A. Loschi vicentinc (Padua, 1858), pp. 171 £ On Saviozzo's praise 
for Ladislaus on the same score, see Natalino Sagegno, I Trecento (Milan, 1934), p. 473. If 
Cutolo had considered these facts from the history of contemporaneous publicism, he might 
have modified his verdict. 
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of Rome were finally extinguished; the papal city was stormed and brutally 
pillaged by Neapolitan troops. Immediately afterwards the king with his 
victorious army marched to the north. In the spring of 1414 he had his head- 
quarters in the heart of Umbria, near Perugia, and, though still trying to 
avoid open conflict with Florence, was poised to cross the Apennines and 
occupy Bologna. In the wars against Giangaleazzo, Bologna had been the 
last door whose closing shut Florence off from the outer world. The con- 
quest of Bologna by a potential enemy who was in possession of Umbria, 
Rome, and Naples, and thereby of the vital roads connecting the north 
and the south of the peninsula, would have almost encircled Florence once 
again, except for her now assured access to the western sea. : 

At this point the smoldering conflict between those who wished to ap- 
pease the Neapolitan conqueror and the elements who had been at the helm 
of the state when Florence was fighting the Milanese tyrant, burst into 
flames. There was in the city councils a strong group which still insisted 
on peace at any price. Their thesis was that war always produces incal- 
culable danger and economic disaster, that republics can bide their time 
since the power of monarchies may come to an end with the death of their 
rulers. This attitude shows one of the possible effects of Florence’s deliver- 
ance by the enemy’s death in 1402. But the conviction of the very men to 
whom Florence’s perseverance against Giangaleazzo had been owed was 
(in the words of a judicious and cautious old statesman like Niccold da 
Uzzano) that “for the protection of our liberty we must shoulder anything.” 
Gino Capponi, the soul and leader of the past enterprise against Pisa, then 
uttered the often quoted words, “better would it be to live under the rule 
of the Ciompi [that is, the laborers of the woolen industry, who had ruled 
Florence in the revolution of 1378] than under the tyranny of the king.” 
He felt sure of Ladislaus’ unreliability; while listening to false pretenses of 
peace, Florence was losing her natural allies. Peace one should strive to get, 
but only a peace “with security and honesty. . . . Peace is the counsel of all 
traitors.”* 

What peace with security meant was outlined by one of the citizens who 
had been in office during the desperate resistance in 1402, Filippo de’ Cor- 
sini. The only peace acceptable to Florence, he said, would be one which 
would assure the independence of Bologna and Siena along with that of 
Florence—an independence to be guaranteed by Venice and the pope.® Thus 
the two key ideas of the Giangaleazzo period came back to life: Florence’s 


8 Commissioni di Rinaldo degli Albizzi per il Comune di Firenze, ed. Cesare Guasti, I 
De 1867), 235 ff. 
9 Ibid. 
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interest in°the survival of other independent city-republics in central Italy, 
and the awareness of the need for interregional co-operation among Tus- 
cany, the Venetian northeast, and the Papal State, if ances monarchy on 
the peninsula’ was to be avoided. 

- To what extent the determination of the Giangaleazzo period had re- 
emerged became apparent when this goal was only partially attained. When 
Agnolo Pandolfini, head of the peace party, returned from a special mis- 
sion to Naples with the draft of a pact in which Ladislaus promised to give 
up his recent designs cn Bologna and agreed to admit Bologna and Siena 
as sovereign partners in a friendship treaty, provided Florence recognized 
his other conquests, the general distrust of any new concession was so deep 
and genuine'that the Council of the Two Hundred refused ratification of 
the drafted peace no less than twenty-five times; its acceptance was finally 
more or less enforced by the responsible men in office.’ 

The wholly unexpected death oí the’ king of Naples only two’ months 
later, in August, 1414, suddenly made this passionate discussion and revolt 
seem like much ado'about nothing. Death, once again, cut through the knot 
before the ultimate decision had been reached. But if, for this reason, the 
events connected with King Ladislaus appear as relatively unimportant in 
the long-run political development of the Renaissance, they must be writ- 
ten large for their momentous psychological effect. The hopes and fears and 
political ideas of the Giangaleazzo period had been rekindled before their 
memory had faded from the Florentine mind. 


11 


Thus the new pattern of Italian politics had been rehearsed when, only a 
few years later, tyrannical expansion once more threatened from the north, 
the seat of the Visconti. By the end of the second decade of the Quattro- 
cento, the state of Milan had recovered from the decline into which it had 
fallen after Giangaleazzo's death; its reconstruction was nearing comple- 
tion at the hands of the last of the great empire builders in northern Italy, 
Filippo Maria Visconti. About 1420, Milan had reached the stage where any 
further expansion ‘was bound to be a step along the road that once had led 
Giangaleazzo'to supremacy in Italy. Was Florence to allow the Visconti 
power again to grow beyond control? At this point, to give assurance of 
his limited intents, Filippo Maria offered the demarcation of the respective 
spheres of interest in a formal treaty such as Florence had tried in vain to 


10 These facts are assured by a simultaneous entry in the trustworthy Diario Fiorentino di 
Bartolommeo di Michele del Corazza, 1405-1438, published in Archivio storico italiano, 1894, 
sth ser., XIV, 253. 
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obtain from his father. If Florence would give him a free hand north of 
the line she had proposed to Giangaleazzo in the 1380's and 1390's (a line 
which, in the West, ran roughly north of the crest of the Apennines, and in 
the east left Bologna and the papal Romagna to the south outside of the 
Viscontean sphere), the duke promised to refrain from any interference in 
the Romagna or in Tuscany.” 

Was this offer anything more than the device, now well established, 
of concentrating expansion in one sector, in order to turn upon the rest 
later with redoubled might? The group of Florentine statesmen who had 
frowned upon compromising with. Giangaleazzo, and who had warned 
against the, pact with Ladislaus, warned against leaving at the mercy of 
Filippo Maria the smaller states of northern Italy which were already call- 
ing for aid—the potential allies of Florence in case of a new Milanese attack. 
Gino Capponi seems to have foretold exactly what afterwards happened: 
that Filippo Maria would use the assurance of a sphere free of Florentine 
intervention to seize Genoa and Brescia, the two remaining bastions in. the 
west and east of Lombardy; only to come forward with a greater demand 
once he was in possession of them.*” But although Capponi was seconded by 
Niccold da Uzzano, the duke’s offer was in the end accepted; too deeply 
ingrained was the profound aversion against a new entanglement which 
would automatically have put an end to the prosperity that appeared to be 
the well-earned reward of Florence’s resistance to Giangaleazzo. 

Having obtained a free hand in northwestern Italy, Filippo Maria im- 
mediately seized Parma and Brescia and then threw himself upon the 
Republic of Genoa. There were at once protests in Florence insisting that 
such unrestricted- aggression had never been sanctioned by the Florentine 
promise of disinterest in the northern parts. But the government, resolved 
upon the preservation of peace, believed that diplomatic skill could beat 
Milanese -diplomacy at its own game. Surprisingly, in 1421, Florence pur- 
chased the port of Leghorn, the one place of outstanding importance on the 
Tuscan coast that was in Genoese possession. This deal was thought to 
remove the threat of a Milanese foothold on Florence’s seaboard in case 
Genoa with her dependencies should be incorporated in the new Visconti 
state. At the same time the money paid in the bargain would strengthen 


11 See the text of the “Capitula Pacis cum Duce Mediolani” in Commissioni, Il (Florence, 
1869), 232 ff, and the supplementary material referred to ‘by François Tommy Perrens, Histoire 
de Florence jusqu'à la domination des Médicis, VI (Paris, 1883), 272 n. 5. 

12 “Seems to have foretold,” because these arguments are attributed to Capponi by Scipione 
Ammirato, Istorie fiorentine (lib. XVII, ao. 1420), who, as is well known, still had access to 
archival documents since lost, but may have reshaped Capponi's speech in the light of the sub- 
sequent events. The official minutes of the meetings held in 1420 have not been preserved. 
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Genoa’s power to resist, while Florence lived up to the letter of her obliga- 
tions and did not interfere in the affairs of northwestern Italy. But it turned 
out at once that diplomatic feats were in the long run of little avail against 
an avalanche of military might and dynamic propaganda. So well prepared 
was the Milanese enterprise and so effective was Milanese propaganda in 
persuading Genoa she would gain immense material advantages by be- 
coming the port of the Viscontean state, that the Genoese people forced : 
their doge, who had been the soul of the resistance and of the secret ar- 
rangements with Florence, to abdicate his office. Repeating the example of 
so many cities in the time of Giangaleazzo, Genoa with all her dependencies 
except Leghorn was included in the Visconti state by negotiation. 

The annexation of Genoa had been preceded and was followed by the 
occupation of large parts of the Po Valley in a general movement toward 
the east that soon went beyond the demarcation line. When the signore of 
Forli, a city of the Romagna lying south of the line and controlling one 
of the main roads across the Apennines, died in 1423, the Milanese govern- 
ment came forward with the claim that he had asked Filippo Maria to act 
as tutor for his son. Just as previously in Genoa, a revolt arose among the 
people in the crucial hour. Milanese troops, stationed in the neighborhood 
beforehand, restored order, not to leave Forli again. 

From this moment on, the sentiments known to us from the end of the 
Giangaleazzo period begin to tinge every word and every thought in 
Florence. For a short while the group which had adhered to a strict appease- 
ment policy toward Ladislaus, and which was still led by Agnolo Pandolfini 
and now seconded by Giovanni de’ Medici, made a last desperate attempt 
to prevail; but they no longer found an echo among the citizenry. It is well 
that the voices of the opposition have been preserved, for only against this 
background can the significance of the rising anti-Viscontean and republi- 
can civic temper be fully understood. The duke, Pandolfini admitted, had 
broken his word, but if peace was preserved, he argued, the duke might 
change his plans, or his expansion might have repercussions in the south 
Italian kingdom, the rival power. In any event Forli did not belong to 
Florence; there was no reason to go to war because of what was happening 
in the papal Romagna. “Even if it is true that the duke occupied Forli, he 
did not take it from us; also, we can defend ourselves in that direction 
by means of foot-soldiers.”** On this last point, the majority of the Floren- 
tine citizens had begun to judge otherwise. When Giangaleazzo had oc- 


13 Pandolfini in the Pratica of Oct. 5, 1423; see Commissions, I, 518 (“Et si Forlivium 
occupavit, non nobis abstuliz .. .”), 
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cupied Bologna and other Romagna towns, Florence had in fact not been 
able to “defend herself in that direction by means of foot-soldiers.” The need 
to think in terms of peninsular interdependence, to realize that Florence’s 
existence was of necessity bound up with: the preservation of independence 
in other Italian regions—this was the lesson gradually learned by early 
Quattrocento Italy. The almost unanimous rejection of Pandolfini's argu- 
ments is proof that by the early 1420' this lesson had been assimilated by 
the majority of Florentine citizens. 

Machiavelli, in his Discorsi, later judged that Filippo Maria, who had 
counted on the dissensions in Florence, found that war always made the 
Florentines united, and thus lost the fruits of his grand enterprise.** There 
is in fact only one mood expressed in the Florentine documents from that 
moment on: faith in the values of civic freedom; pride in the mission of 
the Florentine Commonwealth to prevent the final victory of tyranny; and 
a pervasive Quattrocento delight in the “greatness” of the challenge Florence 
was called upon to face. In the meetings during May, 1423, when the Dieci 
di Balia were elected (the “ten men with war powers”—as we may render 
the Italian term—whose nomination was equivalent to the declaration of 
Florence’s mobilization), two leaders of the group that had been foremost 
in the wars against Giangaleazzo and Ladislaus, Niccold da Uzzano and 
Rinaldo degli Albizzi, took the floor. Up to now, said Albizzi, public opin- 
ion in Italy (opinio Italicorum) had been that the Florentine govern- 
ment would never act, whatever the developments might be. “Seeing this 
disposition of Florence,” the duke of Milan had dared to seize Forli, trans- 
gressing beyond the agreed demarcation line. Now that things had come to 
such a pass, Florence’s reaction must “be great-hearted. . . . For our liberty, 
we must be ready to risk not only part, but all of our resources.” Side by 
side with this call for a reversal of the character of Florentine policy, we 
find Niccoló da Uzzano's warning that the pattern of Milanese policies 
should be learned from the events of the Giangaleazzo period: “We have 
witnessed the procedure of the father and the forefathers of this prince. His 
father's policy was to acquire sway over Lombardy before moving against 
us. . . . The people here assembled in free consultation will save our liberty 
by courageous action. . . . Help has always been found in taking timely 
precautions”; therefore, Florence was to prepare for defense and nominate 
Dieci* 

Mobilization of Florence's resources changed into war when Filippo 


14 Machiavelli, Discorsi, II, 25. 
15 Rinaldo degli Albizzi, May 28, 1423; see Commissioni, I, 442. Niccolò da Uzzano, May 
19, 1423; see ibid., p. 413. 
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Maria seized Imola; another Romagna town, not far from Forli, early in 
1424. This time the unexpected occupation took place even while peace 
negotiations were going on at the duke's own bidding. Thus Filippo Maria 
recklessly confirmed by his deeds what Florence had long pictured to be the 
method of tyrants. Open war against the duke was preceded by a Florentine 
manifesto: approved in all éity-councils with overwhelming majorities. Here 
the Florentine view of the Italian situation was illuminated from yet 
another angle. “Making a show of sweetly praising peace,” the manifesto 
proclaimed, the lord of Milan in 1420 had requested and received a settle- 
ment of the existing differences “from the Florentine people, pacific and 
tranquil by nature.” But to him the word of peace was merely a pretext for 
steady expansion: the occupation of Genoa, and of Forli, Imola, and other 
Romagna towns. Florence, putting her case before all Italy, was determined 
not to allow “the hypocrite of peace under the disguise of this word to 
prepare further for the greatest wars” and “in the name of peace to impose 
the yoke of servitude”; she was convinced now that only by force “could 
she procure for her people not the shadow, but the reality of peace”—a 
peace implying restoration of independence to the suppressed cities ol the 
Romagna, and the re-establishment of the demarcation line of 1420,** 
“The Florentine people, pacific and tranquil by nature”: this passage in 
the manifesto throws light on one of the roots of the Florentine sentiment. 
As early as the time of the first encounter between the expansionist Visconti 
state and Florence in the mid-Trecento, Matteo Villani had observed in his 
chronicle that the citizens of a republic depended on prosperity and there- 
fore on peace, while tyranny was a source of military aggression. In the 
same vein Salutati, in defending Florence against accusations of aggressive- 
ness toward Giangaleazzo's Milan, emphasized that Florence's foreign poli- 
tics was traditionally dictated by the “interests of trade” (bonitate merca- 
toria); and “since nothing affects commerce and trade more detrimentally 
than war, . . . the merchants and industrial men who have sway over the 
government of our Republic love peace and shrink from war.”*” After the 
crisis at the turn of the century, Gregorio Dati found a key to the past 
events of the Giangaleazzo period in this inherent peacefulness of a civic 
and commercial society. “The Florentines,” he reasoned in some remark- 
able paragraphs of his /storta, “live on peace, and profit by it as the bee profits 


18 Riformagione (resembling a declaracion of war) of Mar. 6, 1424, in Commissioni, II, 

17 Matteo Villani, Cronica, esp. in the Prologo to Lib. XI; Coluccio Salutati, Znvectiva in 
Antonium Luschum, ed. Domenico Moreni (Florence, 1826), p. 182. Felix Gilbert, in his article 
“Machiavelli: The Renaissance of the Art of War,” in Makers of Modern Strategy, ed. Edward M. 
Earle (Princeton, 1943), p. 21, also draws attention to Salutati’s assertion. 
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by the honey of the flowers; they never resolve on war unless to gain peace.” 
“In Florence no occasion for war appears so just and unavoidable that the 
people would not hurriedly turn toward any argument for peace laid before 
them; it seems that their nature is made for peace, and that war is some- 
thing forced upon them.”** This, it appeared to Dati, became evident when 
the Florentines, who on Giangaleazzo's death were in an easy position to 
occupy whatever they wished of the disintegrating Visconti state, left 
Giangaleazzo’s north Italian possessions untouched. 


They never wanted to acquire territory in Lombardy or [elsewhere] beyond the 
Apennines; for they are content to live within their boundaries and thus enjoy 
greater security and quietude than they could by having possessions farther 
away. And they have waged the past war ... only to the point where they could 
be sure that they would not be attacked or intimidated again. When they saw 
that this goal had been attained, they recalled their troops to Tuscany and let 
the flames ablaze in Lombardy do their work by themselves.1? 

These convictions came to the fore when Filippo Maria’s bid for suprem- 
acy made Florence painfully aware what opportunity had been missed after 
Giangaleazzo’s death. In the summer of 1423 one of the leading minds in 
the anti-Viscontean coalition then being formed, Nanni degli Strozzi, a 
Ferrarese general of Florentine extraction, “demonstrated” during the nego- 
tiations (according to an eyewitness) “that we ourselves had caused the 
greatness of the duke, first by recalling our troops from Milan after the death 
of the old duke, instead of taking Milan; and, secondly, by concluding peace 
with Filippo Maria” (that is, through the demarcation treaty of 1420).?° 
A few months later, these arguments were echoed in the official correspond- 
ence and the diplomatic instructions of the Florentine government. After 
Giangaleazzo’s death, we read, Florence permitted the rule of the dukes of 
Milan to continue undisturbed, although at that time “it would have been 
very easy, completely to extirpate and annihilate their house.” Despite the 
many acts of aggression of the preceding dukes, Florence was content with 
seeing them no longer threaten her own liberty. She did not hesitate to pledge 
her permanent disinterestedness in northern Italy; “she never listened to [the 
calls for help from] Cremona, Crema, Brescia, and Parma which, had 
Florence shown any interest in their favor, would not have been reduced 


to their present state.”** 


18 Dati, L’istoria di Firenze, pp. 41, 55. 

19 Ibid., p. 96 

20 According to the accurate report in the Diario di Palla (di Nofert) Strozzi, published in 
Archivio storico italiano, 4th ser., XI (1883), see esp. pp. 32 f, Palla Strozzi was on the board 
of the Dieci and, consequently, a firsthand witness. 

21 See the instruction for Florentine envoys to Pope Martin V, July 11, 1425, in Commissioni, 
II, 328-33, and Diario di Palla Strozzi, p. 306. 
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But just because there was a good deal of truth in the contention that 
republican commercial Florence had been intent on peace once Giangaleazzo 
was dead and Pisa conquered, the Florentine Republic was poorly prepared 
for the war, and the immediate military result of her determined response 
was a series of crushing defeats on the battlefield, In July, 1424, the Florentine 
forces sent to the Romagna to liberate Forli were annihilated in the battle of 
Zagonara; the foreign condottiere in command of the Florentine troops 
changed sides and went into the service of the duke of Milan. In the next 
year, when Florence had made supreme efforts to extricate herself from the 
grave perils following this defeat by building up a strong army under the 
leadership of the best-known condottieri of Italy, these troops, too, were so 
completely destroyed {at Valdilamone, in February, 1425) that of the four 
condottieri who had led the Florentine mercenaries one remained dead on 
the battlefield, while the three others fell into Milanese captivity. 

These events produced one of those crises typical of the life of republics 
at moments when unexpected defeat suddenly reveals a state of unprepared- 
ness in men’s minds as well as in their material resources. As Giovanni 
Cavalcanti, a discontented and hate-inspired but keen-eyed contemporary, 
tells us: At the news of the disaster at Zagonara, “fear was general, and 
the citizens showed themselves deeply dismayed”; those excluded from 
active participation in the public offices (like Cavalcanti himself) began to 
assert openly that the catastrophe had come about because the men in power 
had wanted war, aná now the Republic was paying the price. “Inside the 
cerchio del reggimento one opposed the other.”** Of these dissensions, indica- 
tions have come down to us in some political poems circulated at that moment. 
In one of them the question is asked whether all the foresight with which 
the Florentines of the past managed to set bounds to aggressive power had 
passed out of existence; whether avarice and envy were to conceal the 
Florentine resources in the hour of need. Where discord springs from the 
unwillingness of the citizens to make the necessary material sacrifices, no 
doctor of Paris or Bologna will by his art save liberty. “You want to be the 
leaders . . . of Italy? It would be nearer to truth to call you usurers and 
traitors.” Do not attempt to delude yourselves! From the beginning the 
tyrant-house of the Visconti has been Florence’s fierce and mortal enemy. 
“Still we are Florentines, free Tuscans, Italy’s image and light. Let there rise 
again that rightful scorn which always in the past emerged among us when 
the time was ripe; do not wait any longer! For in procrastination lies the 


22 Giovanni Cavalcanti, Istorte fiorentine, lib. II, cap. XX1. 
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real danger. . . . To repent when the time has passed will be of no help.” * 

Through the eyes of the people on the piazza we are here looking at the 
crucial problem: by believing in prosperity and peace, Florence had for- 
feited her political security, and immense economic sacrifices were required 
in the attempt to redress the balance. The documents and minutes of the 
councils of the Republic prove that inside the Palazzo della Signoria there 
was the same stiffening of patriotic feeling. The mutual accusations within 
the ruling group, reproachfully mentioned in Cavalcantÿs account, were 
rapidly replaced by a new agreement and a straightforward trend in Florence's 
foreign policy. There is no trace in the public documents of any substantial 
faction still advocating acquiescence in the fait accompli created by Filippo 
Maria in the Romagna. The Florentine merchants and industrialists began 
to grow reconciled to the need for unusual expenses; every advice and vote 
in the councils was for holding out, while plans were being put forward 
which were to give rise to the institution of the catasto in 1427, a more modern 
and more equalized system of taxation of movable as well as landed wealth 
than had ever before existed anywhere in medieval Europe. It is true that 
this system disappointed the great hopes originally placed upon it, that in 
the course of the next few decades it developed into an oppressive instrument 
of arbitrary confiscation, and that the financial provisions for the new war 
proved in the long run to be a crushing burden that undermined unity in 
the ruling circle and indirectly helped to pave the way for the rise of the 
Medicean principate. But these were later developments, which to a large 
extent were caused by the general decay characteristic of the finances of most 
Italian states in the course of the fifteenth century;** they must not make 
us misjudge the immediate response of the citizens to the renewed political 
crisis. 

On the arrival of the news of the rout at Zagonara a consulta was called 
(a meeting of citizens invited from among the supporters of the regime, 
former incumbents of the leading positions, and representatives of the various 
branches of government), and the many councilors’ opinions preserved in 
the minutes reveal the reaction of the circle which determined Florence’s 
stand. At the beginning of the gathering the chord which was to sound 


28 From the “Rimolatino per lo quale canforta Firenze dopo la rotta di Zagonara” by 
Messer Antonio di Matteo di Meglio (called Antonio di Palagio), published in Commissioni, 
II, 75-80. 

"24 According to the figures of a statistical document preserved in Sanudo the Younger's 
Vite dei Dogi (see n. 28 below), the revenue of Florence and Bologna was halved and that of 
Venice diminished by one third during the thirty years from the early 1420's to the early 1450’s. 
See the comment by Corrado Barbagallo in his Storia universale, TI], part 2 (Turin, 1935), 
pp. 1103 É. 

25 See the extracts from the minutes of the Consulta on August 3, 1424 (preserved in the 
Consulte e Pratiche in the Florentine Archives) in Commissioni, Il, 145-49. 
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throughout the session was struck by one of the leading statesmen of the 
Giangaleazzo period, the aged Rinaldo de’ Gianfigliazzi: “Liberty is more 
useful than anything else, there is nothing that must not be risked for its 
salvation”; “the dukes of Milan have always been enemies, and always tried 
to reduce us to submission”; “we must not be frightened by the set-back, but 
must be ready to stake our lives on our salvation.”?* From then on each suc- 
cessive speaker offered variations on the theme that a commonwealth, just as 
an individual, proves its worth in adversity and must not swerve from its 
appointed goal: “It is in adversity that men who want to lead a free life are 
put to the test; in times of good fortune everybody can behave properly”; 
“the greater the danger, the greater must be the provision for it. And liberty 
is to be valued higher than life. .. . The spirit cannot be broken unless one 
wills it so.” 

Within this great uniformity of feeling there was room for individual 
shades of opinion. Since the Machiavelli family, soon afterwards, had a 
member (Girolamo) who under Ccsimo de’ Medici became a martyr for his 
republican convictions, we may perhaps think of family tradition when in 
1424 we find a Francesco Machiavelli dwelling upon some of the ideas that 
were to become the favorites of Niccoló three generations later: the con- 
demnation of tyranny as destructive of civic virtue, and the exaltation of the 
citizen who serves with his own person in the defense of the commonwealth. 
As the Machiavelli of the time of Filippo Maria Visconti argues: “The enjoy- 
ment of freedom makes cities and citizens great; this is well known. But 
places under tyranny become deserted by their citizens. For tyrants fear the 
virtus of good citizens and engage in their extermination.” While many more 
mercenary troops are needed, Francesco Machiavelli goes on to say, there is 
also need of “raising citizens who are qualified to take their place in the 
castella” in the Florentine territory. 

There is something rhetorical in many of these protestations on the public 
platform; but that does not mean they have an air of unreality. For our taste, 
a touch of ostentation pervades everything bred in the atmosphere of the 
humanistic Renaissance, and this trait of the Quattrocento comes doubly to 
the fore in the democratic enjoyment of oration in Florence. But after this 
has been said, a deep impression remains of the vigor of the public spirit in 
Florence on the eve of the second period of her wars against the Visconti. 

We cannot here discuss the later course of the Florentine-Milanese 
struggle. On the surface, the difference between those years and the time of 


26 These are reliable passages from the minutes. The fuller and rhetorically more impressive 
text as given by Cavalcanti, Istorie fiorentine, lib. II, cap. xxu, must not be used since Cavalcanti 
evidently phrased the speech as he thought fit to serve im maiorem gloriam of Gianfigliazzi. 
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Giangaleazzo is considerable. That Florence, after the deféats of 1424 and 
1425, was not overrun by the Milanese armies was due to the intervention of 
Venice. This intervention, however, was not a chance event. It was the 
crowning success of the policy Florence had pursued from the 1390’s onward: 
the program designed to build an alliance among the populi liberi on the 
peninsula. The psychological situation, therefore, remained essentially un- 
changed. Though Florence was no longer the protagonist of 1402 but merely 
a member of a coalition, still the antagonism between “liberty” and “tyranny” 
continued to determine the political climate. 


MI 


Venice’s long unwillingness to be drawn into the war against Milan had 
been caused partly by economic considerations. The guiding objective of 
Venice’s Italian policy had been to maintain control of the roads and Alpine 
passes on which Venetian commerce moved to Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary.” Once Venice had found that this immediate economic interest 
was being respected by Milan, she had held it permissible to leave a free 
hand to Viscontean expansion, provided Milan’s accessions were made in 
a southerly direction across the Apennines—the purport, as we know, of the 
Truce of Pavia (in 1398) and the Peace of Venice (in 1400). When, as a 
consequence, Florence was almost submerged by the Viscontean tide, Venice 
hardly moved. 

After the dissolution of the Visconti empire following Giangaleazzo's 
death, the ultimate aim of isolation remained unchanged, although it was 
now pursued in combination with a policy of building up a terra ferma state 
in the Venetian region. In order to forestall the dangers from the power 
vacuum left by Giangaleazzo's death (dangers looming largest from the 
buffer-state of the Carrara in Padua, restored in 1390 and in 1404 made to 
incorporate conquered Verona, which might easily have developed into a 
new tyrannical threat on Venice's doorstep), the Republic of St. Mark be- 
tween 1405 and 1421 fused the entire bulk of the neighboring territories into 
a solid region-state—including to the west Padua, Vicenza, Verona, and the 
roads leading to the Brenner, and to the northeast the disintegrating old 
German March of Friuli with the Alpine passes leading to Austria and 
Hungary. Once this strong barricade against all mainland dangers had been 
raised, the statesmen of the old Venetian school were ready to allow Filippo 
Maria to renew that policy the crowning of which had been denied to 
Giangaleazzo by fate. 


27 See the description of this policy in the most recent history of Venice, Roberto Cessi's 
Storia della Repubblica di Venezia, 1 (Milan, 1944), 338-43. 
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Seen from a regional and solely economic angle, the possible triumph 
of the Visconti even seemed to promise some advantages which would not 
issue from a Florentine victory. We are in a position to reconstruct Venetian 
reasoning on this pòint, thanks to the preservation of a number of speeches 
delivered in the years 1422 and 1423 by the old doge Tommaso Mocenigo, 
one of the leaders in the creation of the terra ferma state. The gist of 
Mocenigo’s argument, when it is cleansed from the many furiously anti- 
Florentine insertions made by a later forger, appears as a well-pondered 
program of purely economic expediency. A vital part of the Venetian trade, 
he said, was carried on with the Visconti state®the Milanese territories in 
turn furnished most of the agricultural produce neede for Venice’s sus- 
tenance, and were among the indispensable buyers of [Venetian goods. To 
allow this “garden of Venice” to be devastated by the-fury of war, or even 
to harm it by Venetian arms, was folly, Also, any advance of the western 
frontier of the Venetian territory from the hilly Veronese region to the flatter 
western parts would necessitate a larger standing army and, consequently, ' 
lead to a permanent drain on Venetian finances. On the other hand, sub- 
jection of the Florentine Republic to the Viscontean empire would not be 
an evil altogether. After the loss of their independence, numerous Florentine 
merchants, accustomed to the way of life in a republic, might emigrate to 
Venice and transplant Florence’s woolen and silk manufacture there, just as 
a number of Lucchese merchants had done on a similar occasion. Venice 
was now master of the gold in the Christian world, respected and feared 
everywhere. Her future prosperity depended on remaining at peace.” 

‘But while Mocenigo thus argued, lively discussion was already going on 
about the program of a younger school of Venetian statesmanship which 
advocated a complete reversal of the policy pursued during the last thirty or 
forty years. Their thesis was that if Florence should lose her independence, 
Venice would find herself deprived of a vital ally. Mocenigo pointed to the 
young Procuratore di San Marco, Francesco Foscari, as the leader of this 
new interventionist group; the speech of the old doge was a passionate warn- 
ing against the younger man. But only one year later Foscari was Mocenigo’s 
elected successor to the office of doge. 

28 From Tommaso Mocenigo's second and third speech, preserved in Sanudo’s Vite dei Dogi 
(in Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, XXII, col. 94¢-58 and 958-60). The alleged three 
speeches are usually assumed to have been delivered in January, 1421, July, 1421, and early in 
1423. But the first speech is a forgery in its entirety (probably made between September, 1433, 
and August, 1434), the second in its gencine parts can safely be placed in the second half of 
1422, and the third falls into March/April, 1423, since it was made by Mocenigo on his death- 
bed. The passages referred to above are from sections which prove to be authentic in a critical 


examination of the text. See this writer’s “The Anti-Florentine Discourses of the Doge Tommaso 
Mocenigo (1414-23): Their Date and Partial Forgery,” Speculum, XXVIL (1952), 323~42. 
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What so suddenly dislodged faith in the economically conclusive calcula- 
tions of the older generation? Recent scholarship with its belief in the 
prevalence of economic factors has been inclined to attribute the cause of the 
change to a shift in Venice's economic interests after the acquisition of her 
terra ferma state. Since in the east (it is argued) the Turkish threat was 
likely to discourage further trading ventures, men of the younger generation 
“preferred to build up a securely anchored wealth and acquire large landed 
property in the terra ferma state”; in order to protect these new investments, 
they endeavored “to drag the Republic toward the west” into an alliance with 
Florence, and finally into the war against Milan.”” These inferences might 
have some plausibility if the older generation had refrained from creating a 
terra ferma state; in fact, however, Mocenigo and his predecessor had been 
its architects. It would be absurd to think that these older statesmen had 
been ready to leave their new territorial acquisitions in a condition of imper- 
* fect defense, and possibly a prey to Milan. The question on which the two 
generations parted company was not whether Venice’s new territorial state 
was worth the defense, but whether this defense demanded preservation of 
Florentine independence as a prerequisite. What Mocenigo refused to believe 
was that the fate of the one republic was bound up with that of the other. 

The Venetians of the time of Giangaleazzo, and those of the decades im- 
mediately following, had looked upon the fortunes of Florence with indif- 
ference. “Florence is not the port of Venice, neither for overland nor for 
water traffic,” Mocenigo argued as late as 1422; “our roads of transit are in 
the Veronese territory. It is the duke of Milan who has common borders 
with us, and it is he with whom we must maintain good relations. ... Genoa . 
could harm us, for she is powerful on the seas and is controlled by the duke. 
These are the powers with which we must be on a friendly footing.” On the 
other hand, Foscari’s opinion, so vehemently repudiated by the old doge, 
climaxed in the verdict that the Venetians ought to come to the rescue of 
the Florentines “because their weal is also our weal, and, by the same token, 
harm to them is harm to us.”*° There is more behind this intonation and 

28 See Barbagallo's summary of these views, op. cit., pp. 1093 É Even more recently, some 
Italian scholars have begun to reverse this trend by acknowledging the decisive role of political 
motivations in the Venetian turnabout, Cf, the appropriate characterization in Cessi’s Storia 
della Repubblica di Venezia, 1, 370 £.: Whereas Mocenigo “had not given up the traditional 
prejudice of the policy of isolation,” the younger generation “embraced the principle of the 
liberty and the peace of Italy,” which were “endangered by the expansion of the Visconti... . 
A higher necessity for equilibrium, and not a preconceived thirst for adventure as Mocenigo had 
insinuated, drove the Venetian government into the Italian conflicts.” See also Nino Valeri in 
"his L'Italia nell’eta det Principati (1950), pp. 425 £. 

30 Thus characterized by Mocenigo in his speech of 1422; in Sanudo, op. cit., col. 949 


(“Ser Francesco Foscari . . . ha detto . . . ch'egli è buono lo soccorrere a’ Fiorentini, a cagione 
che il loro bene e il nostro, e per conseguente il loro male à il nostro”), 
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new outlook than merely a shift in the estimate of political or economic 
expediency. The cause of the departure of the younger men from the maxims 
of their elders was the triumph in Venice of the same ideal of libertas Italiae 
which had first been hammered out in Florence under the impact of the 
struggle with Giangaleazzo. A fraternal feeling and a kindred political out- 
look were developing in the two great sister republics. 

Public and private documents bear witness to this historic change in the 
climate of opinion in both Venice and Florence. For instance, when toward 
the end of 1425 a Florentine envoy, Lorenzo de’ Ridolfi, arrived in Venice on 
the mission which was to result in a formal league, he immediately reported 
home (quoting almost literally the words to which Mocenigo had objected 
in Foscari’s program a few years earlier) that the interviews with the lead- 
ing Venetian statesmen had convinced him that “they have, and will have, 
the same regard for the preservation of vour sovereignty [alla conservazione 
del vostro stato] as for that'of their own.” Everywhere in Venice it was now 
recognized, Ridolfi reported, that future peace in Italy was bound up with 
the survival of the bert? of Florence.** The pact concluded with the envoys 
was itself different in design from the many pro tempore combinations which 
had given a kaleidoscopic character to the Venetian diplomacy of the preced- 
ing decades. The new alliance was to last ten years even if peace with Milan 
should be reached sooner; otherwise it was to continue until the Milanese 
threat had disappeared.” 

With the emergence of this confederation the Quattrocento stage was 
definitely set in accordance with the pattern envisioned by Florentine citizens 
. in the days of Giangaleazzo Visconti. Almost immediately humanistic imag- 
ination began to play upon that historic scene when the envoy from one of 
the two great Italian republics appeared before the Roman-like senate of the 
other with the solemn charge that tyranny after destroying freedom ar home 
is bound to destroy the freedom of its neighbors, a charge echoed in the 
reply of the doge that there exists an eternal conflict between tyrannies and 
free peoples, and that Venice must not allow Florence, “the other leader 
[caput] of freedom in Italy,” to perish. The most striking feature of this 
symbolic interpretation of the event of 1425 is that it is first found in the 
work of a contemporary humanistic chronicler of Milan, Andrea de’ Biglia. 
Even a man like Biglia, son of a noble Milanese family, would, being a 
humanist, see the conflict as a contest between republican liberty and tyranny; 
all he was able to do in defense of the Milanese cause was to weaken the 


81 Ridolfi’s letters of Aug. 12, and Sept. 19, 1425, published in Commissioni, II, 375 f. 
and 402 Ë. 
32 See the text of the pact, ¿bid., pp. 541I-5I. 
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impressiveness of that antithesis by adding another imaginary speech by a 
Milanese envoy, pointing out that the Florentine Commonwealth had not 
always kept exemplary relations with its neighbors, whereas the Roman 
Republic had found it possible to live on friendly terms with foreign princes.” 
Two generations later, at the end of the Quattrocento, this picture from early 
Renaissance history—the speech of the Florentine ambassador, “the envoy of 
a free commonwealth, come to request aid and help for liberty from a free 
people”; the counter-speech of the Milanese envoy; and the plea for the 
protection of Florentine liberty by the doge—was still alive, and was included 
in the official humanistic history of the Republic of St. Mark commissioned 
by the Venetian senate: Sabellico’s Rerum Venetarum Decades.** 

We have sufficient evidence to state that by the middle of the 1420's the 
hope for permanent co-operation between the “free peoples” of Italy became 
an inspiring political ideal among Venetian as well as Florentine humanists. 
In Venice, the chief proponent of this program was Francesco Barbaro, one of 
the ranking statesmen and the chief promoter of Venetian civic humanism 
during the 1420's, 1430's, and 1440’s. To Barbaro the term libertas Italiae, 
which in those decades became an ever-present political watchword, had a 
twofold meaning: preservation of a system of independent states on the 
peninsula, and confederation of the surviving republics for the sake of civic 
freedom.” In 1426, when the Florentine-Venetian league had at last become 
a reality, Barbaro told Lorenzo de’ Medici, Cosimo’s brother, that this alliance 
had laid “a foundation for the protection of libertas” and had checked Filippo 
Maria's design to make himself lord of Italy. In later years he prided himself 
that by his military performance in the war he had deserved well not only 
of Venice, his patria, but of all beri Italiae populi.” 

After Genoa’s liberation from Milanese dominance in 1436, there was for 


88 Andrea Biglia, Historia Mediolanensis, in Muratori, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, XIX, 
col. 78-85. To be precise it should be said that Biglia added a further (fourth) speech by the 
condotisere Carmagnola (col. 82-83), to have one speaker characterize the military aspects of 
the presumable campaign if Venice joined the struggle; but this speech has no bearing on our 
subject. Biglia lived through the war and died in 1435 (not 1432 as the recent biography of 
Cosimo de’ Medici, Pater Patriae, 1389-1464 by Kurt Sigmar Gutkind [Oxford, 1938], pp. 69 f., 
contends, with disastrous consequences for the appraisal of Biglia’s work as a historical source); 
see F. Novati’s note on the year of Biglia’s death in Archivio storico lombardo, ath ser., VII 
(1907), 221 É 

34 Marcantonio Sabellico, Rerum Venetarum Decades, Dec. IL, lib. 9. 

. 35 The concept of libertas Italiae as the gist of Barbaro’s thought and politics is aptly 
described in Natale Carotti’s paper “Un politico umanista del Quattrocento: Francesco Barbaro” 
(Rivista storica italiana, 5th ser., Il [1937], esp. pp. 20 ff.), a refutation of earlier attempts (in 
particular in P. Gothein’s monograph on Barbaro) to find modern ideals of national unification 
in Barbaro’s writings. : 

36 Francisci Barbari et aliorum ad ipsum epistolae 1425-1453, ed. A. M. Querini (Brescia, 
1743), letters no. 2 and 81; Remigo Sabbadini Centotrenta lettere inedite di Francesco Barbaro 
(Salerno, 1884), pp. 17, 35 É 
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some time a common policy against the Visconti monarchy among four of 
the surviving republics: Florence, Venice, Genoa, and Siena. Barbaro then 
began to talk in his letters of “the free peoples federated in equality”" A 
parallel to this attitude oí the Venetian statesman is found in the Florentine 
merchant-statesman Giannozzo Manetti, who, after Genoa's deliverance from 
Filippo Maria, in the days of the Florentine-Venetian-Genoese league, com- 
posed a humanistic history of Genoa in which the Genoese were presented as 
modern Romans, their victories as triumphs in the interest of Zertas in Italy, 
and a confederation between the three republics as the natural road into the 
future." Even as late as about 1460 the Florentine chancellor, Benedetto 
Accolti, defending the “moderns” in his Dialogue on the Pre-eminence of the 
Men of His Age against the classicists’ scorn, listed among the reasons for 
modern Italy’s equal claims the emergence of city-republics that were the peers 
of ancient Athens, Sparta, and Rome—and especially the fact that Florence, 
Venice, and Siena had preserved their independence to the present day.” 

The high-water mark of this republican sentiment was reached in the 
1440's when Milan, after Filippo Maria had died without issue in 1447, made 
an attempt to revive her pre-Viscontean past by proclaiming a Respublica 
Ambrosiana. At the news of the revolution in Milan, the Venetian govern- 
ment hastened to send an envoy who was to declare that Venice, unyielding 
though she had been in the struggle against the dead destroyer of liberty, 
was ready to enter into friendship and alliance with a Milanese republic.* 
This was the height, but also the turn of the tide that had begun when the 
Milanese bid for Italian monarchy had first been met by the Florentine bid 
for the preservation of the heritage of the free Italian commune. Now the 
long struggle which had opened with the fight for Tuscan independence was 
to find its conclusion in northern Italy. 

In 1447, as at the end of 1402, the vast complex of territories fused by 
the Visconti quickly fell apart, producing a vacuum in the newly formed 
system of Italian states—a situation fraught with hardly lesser dangers than 
the preceding accumulation of Viscontean might. The ultimate decision 
about the form of the new balance devolved upon Venice. 


37 Epistolae, ed. Querini, no. 20. 

38 “Laudatio Ianuensium ad illustrissimum principem dominum Thomam de Campo Fregoso 
Ianue ducem,” unpublished; the most authoritative manuscript is “Cod, Vaticanus Palat. lat. 
1605” with corrections presumably from Manettrs hand. 

39 Benedetto Accolti, “Dialogus de praestantia virorum sui aevi,” published in Philippi 
Villani Liber de civitatis Florentiae famosis civibus . . . et de Florentinorum litteratura principes 
fere synchroni scriptores, ed. Gustavo Cammillo Galletti (Florence, 1847), pp. 116-20. 

40 Samuele Romanin, Storia documentata di Venezia, IV (Venice, 1855), 213 £. 
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On receiving the news of Filippo Maria’s death and the foundation of a 
Milanese republic, Francesco Barbaro sent a solemn warning to a leading 
member of the Venetian government.“ A turning point, he said, had been 
reached in Venetian politics. The alternative now was “either to enlarge our 
dominion, or to augment common liberty and save the peace of Italy.” Many 
people in Venice would clamor for expansion beyond the Milanese border. 

However, Venice’s mission was 

to associate the energies of northern Italy through our authority on a basis of 
equity, and not to dissociate the country by force of arms, ... Not for the sake 
of domination have we undertaken this war, but to repel force by force and to 
provide for peace. ... We have called the people of Milan, like others, to liberty, 
and we have talked in these glorious terms not because we expected to have every- 
thing subjected to our power, but to take sides as free men for the freedom of 
others. *2 

The present situation was explosive, Barbaro went on. With the death 
of the last Visconti, the Florentine-Venetian alliance, after having worked 
for more than twenty years, had reached its goal and, consequently, come to 
its logical end. Any annexation of Milanese territory by Venice would in- 
crease the Venetian power above that of Florence and implicitly destroy the 
possibility of further co-operation. Or again, “if the suspicion should arise 
that we desire to lay down the law to our allies and neighbors” (for instance 
in the case of the less powerful people of Genoa), all of them would turn 
against us and resist. There was only one way open to Venice: not to violate 
the possessions of the now free people of Milan and to accept them into 
the alliance. 

We must try to reach a lasting peace instead of a victory that cannot last long. 
We must prefer the glory of saving common liberty to the danger, now looming 
large, of civil and other wars. We must get along with our allies, with our 
enemies, with everybody, showing so much moderation that we shall long be able 
to glory in the championship of Italian liberty, instead of being looked upon, 


after a short while, as those who, bent on change, were responsible for wars and 
the rule of violence. * 


This was the valedictory word to the period which had saved what in the 
Quattrocento was called the Libertas Italiae. That it meant an end to a period 


41 Addressed to Federico Contarini. Sabbadini, Centotrenta lettere inedite, no. 129. 

42 “Mediolanenses quoque in libertatem vocavimus et gloriosum hunc titulum practendimus, 
non ut omnia subiecta nostro imperio sint, sed ut nos liberi etiam aliorum libertatis causam 
ageremus.” 

43 The “summa conclusionis” was “ut pacem diuturnam quam victoriam non din duraturam, 
et communis libertatis gloriam quam praesens domesticorum ac externorum bellorum periculum 
malimus et tta moderate cum sociis, cum hostibus, cum omnibus denique vivamus, ut din 
principes libertatis Italiae, potius quam brevi tempore cupidi rerum novarum, auctores bellorum 
ac violenti domini esse et haberi gloriemur.” 
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and not a beginning of further progress in the old direction was due not 
merely to the failure of the Venetian government to follow the wisdom 
which, as Barbaro's memorandum proves, was accessible to those who had 
lived with an open mind through the experiences and had shared the ideals 
of the first half of the Quattrocento. The ultimate obstacle to Barbaro's pro- 
gram was that Milan, which had not known freedom for almost a century 
and a half but had seen success and strength under tyranny, was not the soil 
in which a new, vigorous republic could take root. In the midst of growing 
disunity and disorder, some of the subjected communes in the Milanese terri- 
tory began to break away; towns in the immediate neighborhood, like Lodi 
and Piacenza, were ready to put themselves under Venetian rule, preferring 
the control of the faraway city on the lagoon to that of the nearby provincial 
metropolis. Venice yielded to the temptation of their offers, and the brief psy- 
chological moment for a republican league with the Respublica Ambrosiana 
as a member had passed. Confronted with the prospect that Venice might 
gain a lasting foothold in the heart of the Milanese plain, the Ambrosian 
Republic preferred to rely on her leading condottiere, Francesco Sforza. 
When he succeeded in reconquering Piacenza for Milan and inflicting two 
crushing defeats on the Venetian troops, Venice made the most daring 
gamble of her divide et impera policy by suddenly concluding an alliance 
with the victorious general and encouraging him to conquer for himself a 
-princedom cut out of the Milanese territories; the old Viscontean state was 
in danger of being cut up into a weak republic and a weak tyrannv hostile 
to each other and both playing into the hands of Venetian imperialism. 

It was this prospect of a Pax Venetiana replacing the dreaded Pax Medio- 
lanensis that dissolved the Venetian-Florentine alliance spiritually as well as 
in the field of political co-operation. The attempt Venice was making coolly 
to balance the scattered fragments of the former Visconti state against each 
other was taken. up by Florence on a grander scale and applied to Italy as 
a whole. After the events which Barbaro had foreseen had happened, Cosimo 
de’ Medici, in the masterstroke of his diplomatic career, broke down the 
long political tradition of the early Renaissance. He caused Florence to decide 
in favor of Sforza by supporting him, first through neutrality and later 
by an outright alliance which in turn enabled the condottiere to conquer 
Milan, put an end to the city’s new-fangled republican liberty, and build up 
an integrated principality as a counterpoise t to Venice—a tamer successor of 
the tyranny of the Visconti. 

From 1451 on, public peace and the balance of power in Italy depended 
on two opposing coalitions: the Florentine Republic in alliance with the new 
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Milanese tyranny on the one side, and the Venetian Republic with the King- 
dom of Naples on the other. Finally, in 1454 and 1455 both alliances gradually 
merged in one “Santissima Lega” which included the Papal State as its fifth 
strong partner, while the remaining smaller states—among them the republics 
of Siena, Lucca, and Bologna (the last under the principate of a local signore), 
and a number of second-rank principalities, especially the dominions of the 
Este and the Gonzaga—grouped themselves around these five major powers. 
This “Holy Alliance” of Renaissance Italy, by preserving the independence 
of the states which had survived, realized at least a part, and an essential 
one, of the program of libertas Italiae which had emerged from the resistance 
against Giangaleazzo; and although it did not guarantee absolute peace or 
prevent occasional minor wars, it did give the peninsula a period of con- 
solidation and comparative quiet which lasted until, at the end of the cen- 
tury, the West European powers invaded Italy. 

In Florence, during the late 1440's, all the authority and resourcefulness 
of Cosimo de’ Medici had been needed to convert the citizenry to this policy 
of separation from their sister republic, Venice.** Leonardo Bruni was then 
already in his grave; but Giannozzo Manetti, who in the 1430’s had advocated 
the idea of a republican alliance among Florence, Venice, and Genoa, became 
a victim of the changing conditions. He was one of those who could not 
easily resign themselves to the breakup of what so long had been tradition 
in Florence’s foreign policy. As an ambassador to Venice in 1448, and on 
later occasions, he tried to work for a rapprochement between the two repub- 
lics, but his efforts were counteracted by Cosimo, and there can be ao doubt 
that his repeated show of sympathy for Venice played a substantial part in 
his later economic destruction and exile by the ruling party.“ 

The course of events—Sforza’s success and the development of Venice 
into the most aggressive power in Italy—eventually silenced such opposition. 
As early as 1451-52 we find the Florentines complaining in diplomatic nego- 
tiations that Venice had forgotten the “ancient friendship” and “so many 


44 For this role of Cosimo, attested by the day-by-day reports of the Milanese envoy, 
Nicodemo da Pontremoli, see Perrens, Histoire de Florence depuis la domination des Médicis, I 
. (1888), 120 ff., 130 ff. 

45 We know this fact from Naldo Naldi’s Vita Jannotii Manetti (in Muratori, Rerum 
Isalicarum Scriptores, XX, col. 519-608), which, even more than Vespasiano da Bisticci's 
Commentario della vita di Messer Gtannozzo Manetti, points out Manetti’s republican opposi- 
tion to Cosimo de’ Medici and the fact that this opposition and Manetti’s eventual fate had 
much to do with his disagreement from Cosimo’s policy of co-operation with Francesco Sforza 
against Venice. See esp. col. 568-69, 576-709, 604-605. For other information on the opposition 
of Florentine citizens to the shift in the Florentine alliance system see Francesco Carlo Pellegrini 
in Archivio storico italiano, 1899, sth ser, XXIV, 117-19, and K. Dorothea Vernon in English 
Historical Review, XV (1900), 322-23; also the testimony by Benedetto Accolti quoted in 
note 46, . 
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years of alliance” and common exertions; that she had decided upon “divid- 
ing Italy” between the Venetian Republic and the Kingdom of Naples. 
Venice is accused of an “inordinate appetite” and the intention “to occupy 
Lombardy and in due course gain the ¿mperio d'Italia”; with the roles of the 
actors exchanged, it is now the Venetian government which is said to have 
found out that Florence was the potential obstacle to expansionist designs in 
Italy. From that time on, the general opinion in Florence began to be that, 
if Cosimo had not prevented the Venetians from dominating northern Italy 
after Filippo Maria's death, “they would subsequently have become rulers 
over all peoples in Italy.”** The erection of a dam, by Cosimo, against Vene- 
tian imperialism appeared as the logical continuation of Florence’s previous 
resistance to the expansion of the monarchies of northern and southern Italy; 
the memory of the great struggles of the early Quattrocento began to fuse 
with the conviction that Cosimo de’ Medici had been the founding father 
of the Ubertas Italiae. In an anti-Venetian pamphlet of the 1470’s we read: 
When about 1400 “the Visconti possessed all Tuscany, Genoa, Siena, Pisa, 
Bologna, Lucca, the Romagna, and three quarters of Lombardy, ... the duke 
of Milan would surely have made himself king of the Italians” but for 
Cosimo’s “aid, prudence, and treasure”; when Ladislaus of Naples had sub- 
jected Rome, and finally had taken Cortona in Tuscany, he would have been 
bound to become “king of Italy” but for the Florentine opposition under 
Cosimo’s leadership; and “when the signoria of Venice seized the cities of 
the Milanese territory, she would have made herself queen of Italy” had 
Cosimo not reversed the course of Florence’s policy.“ One generation later, 


46 See the instructions for the Florentine envoys to the pope, June, 1451, in Angelo Fabroni, 
Magni Cosmi Medicei Vita, IL (Pisa, 1788), 199 £; to Charles VII, Sept. 10, 1451, in Negotiations 
diplomatiques de la France avec la Toscane, ed. Abel Desjardins, 1 (Paris, 1859), 62 ff. 
(“essendo l'animo de Veneziani di occupare Lombardia, e, col tempo, lo imperio d'Italia; e 
veggendo in gran parte a tal proposito la nosira Città potere ovviare . . .”); to Charles VII, 
Sept. 28, 1452, in Fabroni, pp. 200 ff. The last passage quoted is from Benedetto Accolti 
(“Dialogus,” op. cit., p. 119), who as an eyewitness judges that “solus Cosma” was the architect 
of es with Francesco Sforza against Venice, whereas “magna pars Florentini populi” 
opposed if, 

47 From the “Lettera mandata a Vinitiani” by Benedetto Dei, published in Giovanni 
Francesco Pagnini’s Della Decima e delle altre gravezze . . . de’ Fiorentini, 11 (Lisbon and 
Lucca, 1765), pp. 235-45. See esp. the passages on pp. 236-38: Cosimo had been “chagione .. 
che la bella... Italia non sia venuta a mano e di Catelani e d Alamanni e di Franzesi, dallanno 
, 1400 in que. .. . Non vi richordegli de Vischonti di Milano, avevano tutta Toschana e Gienova, | 
e Siena, € Pisa, e Bologna, e Lucha, e la Romagna, e 3/4 di Lombardia, come pel mezzo e 
senno e tesoro Chosimo de Medici sostenne tal furia, che cierto el Duca sí facea Re de Taliani.” 
Also to remember “che fé lo Re Lanzalao . . . pigliando Roma, e sottomisela sotto di se, € 
prese la Citta di Chortona, e come Chosimo de Medici fu... chagione ... della sua rovina. 
Cierto... sel Fiorentini non s ‘opponevano a tanto empito, lo Re Lanzalao st facea Re ditalia 

+ perch? sendo Sig. di Roma, e avendo gran parte in Toschana, gliera una facilissima . 
cosa.” Again, “affermiano che se la Signoria di Vinegia pighava la Cina del Duchato di Milano, 
ella si faceva Regina ditalia.” Vespasiano da Bisticci, in his Vite di uomini sllustri del secolo xv, 
also praises Cosimo on this score repeatedly, The picture may be rounded out by the observation 
that the three principal representatives of the traditions of civic humanism under the Medicean 
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the creation of a balance against Venice still appeared as the inevitable cul- 
mination of the Florentine road toward libertas Italiae to Guicciardini, who 
in his Storie frorentine as well as in his Dialogo del Reggimento di Firenze 
maintained that Venice, if she had put herself in possession of the Milanese 
state after 1447, would quickly have become the ruler of all Italy; and that 


Cosimo de’ Medici, accordingly, had saved “the liberty of Florence and of 
all Italy.” * 


When early in the nineteenth century Sismondi, in his classical history of 
the Italian city-states, undertook to give the first modern estimate of the 
political changes in the mid-Quattrocento,* his verdict was that the Ambro- 
sian Republic, which was ready “to live in peace with all,” had been driven 
under the yoke of the Sforza by a Venetian attack staged “without provoca- 
tion”; and that this interference was the event which made impossible any 
lasting confederation among three great Italian republics and caused the 
weakness of Italy which became apparent during the foreign invasions of 
the late Renaissance. 

What we must add today to qualify Sismondi’s estimate is that the 
Ambrosian Republic did “provoke” Venice’s intervention in the sense that 
she was powerless to keep intact the regional state on whose preservation the 
equilibrium and the peace of Italy rested. It was not simply the vicious 
“ambition” of the Venetian doge Foscari (as Sismondi saw it), and even 
less that of Cosimo de’ Medici (as Venetian historians continue to charge to 
the present day),°° nor the crime of any other statesman or state, which 


principate were unanimous about Cosimo’s foreign policy: Alamanno Rinuccini, in the well- 
known preface to his Latin translation of Plutarch’s Vitae Agis et Cleomenis, expresses his ad- 
miration, although he attributes the merit of the practical accomplishment more to Pietro di 
Cosimo than to Cosimo himself. Cristoforo Landino, in his unpublished dialogue “De vera 
nobilitate” (in MS. 433 of the Biblioteca Corsiniana in Rome) praises Cosimo’s wisdom and 
courage because, earlier than anyone else, Cosimo foresaw the impending danger and prevented 
Venice from overpowering all other peoples of Italy and merging the Milanese state in the 
Venetian empire; “if by this so instantaneous remedy aid had not been brought to all Italy at 
that moment, no doubt the liberty of all Italian peoples would have been done for completely” 
(“Quo quidem tam presentaneo remedio nisi tunc universae Italiae subventum esset, actum 
cmmino de omnium populorum libertate nemo dubitabit [MS, dubitabat],” fol. 2v-3r). And 
Donato Acciaiuoli, in his Proemium in vitam Demetrii, says Cosimo had saved “the liberty not 
anly of this great republic but of all Italy, which otherwise would surely have been crushed by 
one single power.” (See the Latin text quoted by Eugenio Garin from Acciaiuoli’s autograph, in 
Rinascimento, 1 [1950], 45.) 

48 Francesco Guicciardini, Storie fiorentine, ed. Roberto Palmarocchi (Bari, 1931), p. 6; 
Dialogo del Reggimento di Firenze, ed. Palmarocchi (Bari, 1932), p. 62. 

49 Simonde de’ Sismondi, Histoire des républiques italiennes du moyen âge, IX (Paris, 1815), 
270 E. 
50 Like Cessi (in the first volume [see n. 27 above] of his Storia della Repubblica di 
Venezia), to whom it is “the evil genius of Sforza” in combination with “the expansionist 
Florentine policy” and Cosimo de’ Medici’s “diabolical astuteness” which destroyed “the noble 
and bold Venetian plan” of establishing peace and unification for Italy by associating the republics 
of Venice, Florence, and Milan (pp. 383-85). It should be noted that this latter conclusion could 
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prevented the period of Florentine-Venetian co-operation from ushering in an 
age of ever broader republican confederation. Ultimately responsible for the 
failure was the fact that republican Milan had committed the “crime” of 
being unable to muster the strength for self-defense, which is required of 
every major member in an equilibrium system of closely interrelated states 
lest there result a power vacuum inviting violent dislocations through « ex- 
pansionist moves of the neighbor states. 

But before this fateful change of convictions and conditions in Florence 
and all Italy took place, the Renaissance and the humanistic movement had 
been growing for half a century in an atmosphere of freedom. However 
much or little Venice produced in the:way of an indigenous civic humanism 
among her patricians, her contributions belong to the first hal£ of the 
Quattrocento. In Florence all the new trends that had appeared at the dawn 
of the century then found a climate congenial to their growth, and fused 
all antagonistic elements in a unity of feeling and thought which from the 
1420's on made the Florentine school the leading and most fully integrated 
group within Italian humanism.” 

By the mid-Quattrecento the foundation had been laid not only for the 
states system of the Renaissance and the humanism of Florence but also for 
the political outlook and historical philosophy which were to grow to maturity 
in the last period of Florentine republicanism, when the principate of the 
Medici was again swept away. The phase in which civic sentiment and 
liberty had been among the molding forces of the early Renaissance had 
everywhere left indelible marks. Its memory must have its rightful place 
in the picture which historical scholarship strives to preserve of the Italy of 
the Renaissance. 


The Newberry Library 


only be reached by omitting from the account the facts of Venice's association with Lodi and 
Piacenza and with Francesco Sforza—that is, the crucial events that caused the reorientation of 
Florentine politics. 

51 For details about this molding impact of the Milanese wars on Florentine humanism 
see this writers essay “The Historical Background of the Florentine Renaissance,” History 
(London), N.S. XXII (1038), 315-27 (in an Italian translation with supplements in La 
Rinascita [Florence], 1 [1938], 50-72), and his forthcoming book The Crisis of the Early 
Italian Renaissance: Civic Humanism and Republican Liberty in an Age of Classicism and 
Tyranny. 
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The Granger Cases: 1877 or 1876? 


Erwin W. SIGMUND 


ON March 1, 1877, the day before Congress declared that Rutherford B. 
Hayes had been duly elected President, the United States Supreme Court 
announced its decisions in the Granger Cases. The coincidental proximity 
of those memorable actions emphasizes the inaccuracy of the date assigned 
to the cases by the authors of several standard works and manv texts in 
American history. Generally 1876 is given, and in a few instances October, 
1876, is specified as the time of the decisions. 

William T. Otto, then reporter for the Supreme Court, must be charged 
with the principal responsibility for the confusion because he, like four of 
his predecessors, failed to indicate the dates of decisions with the opinions 
in the United States Reports” J. C. Bancroft Davis, who succeeded Otto in 
November, 1883, promptly remedied the deficiency in Volume 108, which 
covers decisions handed down chiefly in the early months of 1883—that is, 
during the latter part of the Court’s October Term, 1882. Davis’ improve- 
ment imitated, and may have been impelled by, the example of the initial 
“volumes of the unofficial Supreme Court Reporter. Published in 1383, they 
contain in chronological order the decisions, with dates noted, for the entire 
term beginning in October, 1882. Possibly Davis was influenced also by the 
similar procedure followed in the republication of all the Supreme Court 
Reports since 1790 in the unofficial Lawyers’ Edition, an undertaking 
launched in 1882 that achieved a current basis within a few years. The 
Lawyers’ Edition is the only ready reference providing the dates of decisions 
with opinions for the period 1854-1882. 

If a comparison with the Lawyers’ Edition is not made, the user of the 
Reports for that period is likely to be misled into reliance upon the dates in 
the titles and running titles. For example, the title of 94 United States Re- 

1 Dallas, Cranch, and Wheaton usually noted the dates, but Peters, Howard, Black, Wallace, 
and Otto did not. The period of omission extends from x Peters (January Term, 1828) through 
107 U. S. (early part of October Term, 1882). 

21n the Lawyers’ Edition the dates are inexplicably omitted beginning with Book 4 (1 
Wheaton, February Term, 1816) and are resumed with Book 15 (17 Howard, October Term, 


1854). Thus for the period 1828-1854 the dates of decisions can not be determined either from 
the Reports cr from the Lawyers’ Edition. 
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ports, in which the Granger Cases are found, includes the phrase, “October 
Term, 1876”; and the running title, “Sup. Ct. Oct. 1876,” is printed through- 
out the volume. There is no indication of the fact that the tezm extended 
into May, 1877.* These features of the Reports probably account for the 
practice, prevalent among members of the legal profession a generation or 
two ago, of dating decisions made during a particular term of the Court 
according to the year in which the term began.* This ambiguous procedure 
has not disappeared from legal wri-ings,® but apparently it is being super- 
seded by dating according to the calendar year in which the decision was 
announced.” The latter method should be used by historians in order to 
avoid such palpable distortions of chronology as would result from declaring 
that the Dred Scott Case was decided in 1856 because the term of the Court 
commenced in December of that year. For the same reason the Granger Cases 
should be dated 1877. 

One of the earliest important works erroneously noting 1876 as the year 
of decision is Sparks’s National Development, first published in 1907." But 
the relation of the mistake to the misleading titles in the Reports can be seen 
most clearly in Solon J. Buck’s The Granger Movement. At the beginning 
of his analysis of the justices’ opinions, he says: “In the October term of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 1876, decisions were handed down to- 
gether in the cases of Munn v. Illinois. . . .”* This statement, though not 
precise, is true as long as the initial qualifying phrase is retained in its 
entirety. Unfortunately Buck elsewhere omits the qualification and remarks 
that the “final decision” in Munn v. Illinois was “rendered in 1876.”* Later - 
in The Agrarian Crusade he compresses the original phrase into inaccuracy 
as follows: “In October, 1876, decisions were handed down together in eight 
cases .. . which involved the validity of the Granger laws.” *° 


3Beginning with 245 U. S. (October Term, 1917) the title pages carry the exact dates of 
the period of the decisions in each volume, e.g., “From October 1, 1917. ta March 4, 1918.” 

4 For examples of this practice in references to the Granger Cases, see James Bradley Thayer, 
Cases on Constitutional Law (2 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 1895), 11, 19753 Lucius Polk McGehee, 
Due Process of Law under the Federal Constitution (Northport, Long Island, N. Y., 1906), 
p. 314; Charles K. Burdick, The Law of the American Constitution: Its Origin and Develop- 
ment (New York, 1922), p. 570, n. 2. 

5 See Edward S. Corwin, The Constitution and What It Means Today (10th ed., Princeton, 
1948), p. 193; Lawrence B. Evans and Charles G. Fenwick, Cases on American Constitutional 
Law (sth ed., Chicago, 1942), p. 916. 

6 See Noel T. Dowling, Cases on Constitutional Law (4th ed., Brooklyn, 1950), pp, 790 n., 
850, n. 2; Walter F. Dodd, Cases and Materials on Constitutional Law, Selected from Decisions 
of State and Federal Courts (3d ed., St. Paul, 1941), p. 1002. 

T Edwin Erle Sparks, National Development, 1877-1885 (New York, 1907), pp. 62-63. 

8 Solon Justus Buck, The Granger Movement: A Study of Agricultural Organization and 
lts Political, Economie, and Social Manifestations, 1870~1880 (Cambridge, Mass., 1913), p. 206. 

9 Ibid., D. 143. 

10 Solon J. Buck, The Agrarian Crusade: A Chronicle of the Farmer in Politics (New 
Haven, 1920), p. 56. 
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The erroneous date has appeared persistently in the writings of other 
reputable historians during the past forty years, despite the availability of the 
correct information in 24 Lawyers’ Edition, first published in 1885. A few 
examples spread over the period are Beard's Contemporary American His- 
tory, Oberholtzer’s History of the United States, the Nevins and Tarbell 
volumes in the “History of American Life” series, Shannon’s The Farmer's 
Last Frontier, and Nye’s Midwestern Progressive Politics." Shennon's cita- 
tions to the works by Buck discussed above suggest a partial explanation for 
the recurrence. The authors of maay widely used general texts have multi- 
plied the repetition of the error, which is present also in textbooks on 
American economic history ** and in collections of documents and readings.“ 

Other historians have been careful to place the Granger decisions in 1877. 
The standard studies by Warren, McLaughlin, Wright, Swisher, and Kelly 
and Harbison all provide the proper date." Fish’s The Development of 


11 Charles A. Beard, Contemporary American History, 1877-1913 (New York, 1914), 

pp. 67, 70; Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, 4 History of the United States since the Civil War (5 
vols, New York, 1917-37), Il (1926), 110; Allan Nevins, The Emergence of Modern Amer- 
ica, 1865-1878 (New York, 1927), pp. 175-76; Ida M. Tarbell, The Nationalizing of Business, 
1878-1898 (New York, 1936), p. 97, n. 3; Fred A. Shannon, The Farmer's Last Frontier: 
Agriculture, 1860-1897 (New York, 1945), pp. 181, 311; Russel B. Nye, Midwestern Progressive 
Politics: A Historical Study of lis Origins and Development, 1870-1950 (East Lansing, 1951), 
P. 47. 
12 Those who have done so within the past ten years include Jeannette P. Nichols and Roy F. 
Nichols, The Republic of the United States: A History (2 vols, New York, 1942), Il, 199-200; 
Ray Allen Billington, Bert James Loewenberg. and Samuel Hugh Brockunier, The United States: 
Americar Democracy in World Perspective (New York, 1947), pp. 319, 320, 446; Harold 
Underwood Faulkner, American Political and Social History (5th ed., New York, 1948), pp. 445, 
476; Frank Lawrence Owsley, Oliver Perry Chitwood, and H. C. Nixon, 4 Short History of the 
American People (2 vols., New York, 1945-48), II, 272; Louis M. Hacker and Benjamin B. 
Kendrick, The United States since 1865 (4th ed., New York, 1949), p. 230; John B. Rae and 
Thomas H. D. Mahoney, The United States in World History: From Its Beginnings to World 
Leadership (New York, 1949), p. 363; Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Commager, 
The Growth of the American Republic (2 vcls., 4th ed., New York, 1950), II, 116, 117, n. 3; 
Merle Curti, Richard H. Shryock, Thomas C, Cochran, and Fred Harvey Harrington, da 
American History (2 vols., New York, 19501, Il, 14, 145-46; Arthur Cecil Bining and Philip 
Shriver Klein, A History of the United States (2 vols., New York, 1950-51), II, 124. 

13 Arthur C. Bising, The Rise of American Economic Life (New York, 1943), DD. 442, 443; 
James A. Barnes, Wealth of the American People: A History of Their Economic Life (New 
York, 1949), p. 494; Harold U. Faulkner, American Economic History (6th ed., New York, 
1949), p. 497; Fred Albert Shannon, America’s Economic Growth (3d ed., New York, 1951), 
p. 403. Reginald C. McGrane says the Granger decisions were handed down in 1876, then dates 
Munn v. Illinois 1877: The Economic Development of the American Nation (Boston, 1942), 

. 366, 381. 
T 14 Henry Steele Commager, cd., Documents of American History (2 vols. in 1, sth ed. 
New York, 1949), Il, 91; Ray Allen Billington, Bert James Loewenberg, and Samuel Hugh 
Brockunier, eds, The Making of American Democracy: Readings and Documents (2 vols. 
New York, 1950), Il, 122, 207; Thomas G. Manning, David M. Potter, and Wallace E. Davies, 
eds, Government and the American Economy, 1870—Present: Select Problems in Historical 
Interpretation (New York, 1950), p. 68. 

15 Charles Warren, The Supreme Court wn United States History (3 vols., Boston, 1922), 
Wi, 301, 305; Andrew C, McLaughlin, 4 Constitutional History of the United States (New 
York, 1935), p. 733; Benjamin F. Wright, The Growth of American Constitutional Law (New 
York, 1942), pp. 88-103; Carl Brent Swisher, American Constitutional Development (Boston, 
1943), p. 398, n. 30; Alfred H. Kelly and Winfred A. Harbison, The American Constitution: 


Its Origin and Development (New York, 1948), pp. 506, 544, 704, 
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American Nationality is one of the earliest of a number of general texts that 
are similarly accurate.** Schlesinger corrected the mistake in the 1941 edition 
of his text;* and Hicks rectified his texts in the 1946 printings,** six years 
after he had rightly noted 1877 as the date in the Dictionary of American 
History 

It is not difficult to find instances of mistakes in dating other Supreme 
Court decisions of the latter half of the nineteenth century, but the Granger 
Cases are the only important ones that have been and still are being aoa 
consistently by num=rous historians. 

A convenient soarce useful as a check against the occurrence of such 
errors is the annota-ed edition of the Constitution issued as a Senate docu- 
ment in 1938, which contains a table of cases listing the year of each decision.” 


University of Illinot: 


16 Carl Russell Fish, The Development of American Nationality (New York, 1913), pp. 
456-57. A few other early and recent instances are Frederic Logan Paxson, The New Nation 
(Boston, 1915), pp. 71, 157; Dwight Lowell Dumond, A History of the United States (New 
York, 1942), p. 580; Oscar Theodore Barck, Jr., Walter L. Wakefield, and Hugh Talmage 
Lefler, The United States: A Survey of Nationa! Development (New York, 1950), p. 544. 

17 Cf, Arthur Meier Schlesirger, Political and Social History of the United States, 1829 
1925 (New York, 1925), p. 288; Political and Social Growth of the United States, 1852-1933 
(New York, 1933), p. =62; Political and Social Growth of the American People, 1865-1940 
(New York, 1941), p. 87. 

18 Cf, the respective printings of John D. Hicks, The American Nation: A History ef the 
United States from 1865 to the Present (Bostor, 1945, 1946), p. 94; 4 Short History of Amer- 
ican Democracy (Boston, 1943, 1046), p. 458. 

19 John D. Hicks, “The Granger Cases,” “The Granger Movement,” “Munn v. Illinois,” in 
James Truslow Adams and R. V. Coleman, ecs., Dictionary of American History (New York, 
1940), II, 400, 411; IV, 46. 

20 The Constitution of the United States of America (Annotated), Senate Document No. 
232, 74 Cong., 2 sess. (1938, Serial No. 10003), pp. 1081-1178. The year of each decision is 
noted also in the citatiors throughout the volume. 
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General History 


AVENUES OF HISTORY. By L. B. Namier, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Manchester. (New York: Macmillan Su aaa 1952. Pp. 202. 


$3.00.) 


Txus is the kind of book which a historian might well have on his nightstand 
and dip into during wakeful hours. It is a collection of some twenty brief articles 
on a fairly wide range of topics by the brilliant and highly literate professor of 
modern history at Manchester. Most of the articles belong to that peculiarly 
English sort of book-reviewing in which the writer doesn’t really review a book 
but merely uses it as a point of departure for a disquisition of his own. And the 
disquisitions of Professor Namier are always interesting and usually both pene- 
trating and provocative. 

The book opens with the sanest and most charming brief article I know of on 
the nature and use of history; it should be “must reading” for every member of 
the historical gild. But then comes a series of articles on general history and Ger- 
man history which, for all their sparkle, are apt to strike one as somewhat super- 
ficial and in certain respects specious. There is a curiously sympathetic critique 
of Toynbee, except that Namier doesn’t like Toynbee’s emphasis on religion or 
his preference for Moslems over Jews. There is a discussion of modern nationalism 
which overstresses the contrast between a “good” English and a “bad” German 
type, and which extols Mazzini while overlooking Herder. There is a savage and 
devastating review of Richard von Kiitlmann’s memoirs, and there are articles on 
Germany in 1848 and in the two world wars which are in the manner of an old 
Cato or a modern Vansittart and lead to the conclusion that Germania delenda est. 

Less combative and more consistently illuminating are the articles which fill 
over half the volume and have to do with the field of English parliamentary 
history where Professor Namier has done his most scholarly and distinguished 
work. These range from “The Elizabethan Parliament,” through “George III 
and Bute,” “George IV and His Ministers,” and “Palmerston,” to “General Elec- 
tions of 1945 and 1950.” They show Namier at his best, and incidentally they 
confirm his reputation as an embattled British patriot. 

The title of the book is perhaps a bit pretentious. Except for the introductory 
essay, broad “avenues” of history hardly open up to the reader, but he will find 
in the book some very pleasant and seductive bypaths of history. 


Afton, New York CarurToN J, H. Haves 
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THE NATURE OF HISTORICAL EXPLANATION. By Patrick Gardiner, 
Lecturer in Philosophy, Wadham College, Oxford. [Oxford Classical and 
Philosophical Monographs.] (New York: Oxford University Press. 1952. 
Pp, xii, 142. $2.00.) - 


Mr. Gardiner goes about his inquiry by sweeping out of the way a number 
of misconceptions about written history and its method of explanation. He denies 
the validity of neither “common sense” nor scientific explanations, but he does 
show that they may have no direct application for history, no matter how closely 
related they are to historical explanation. Yet he is especially concerned to dispose 
of the contention that history is “a self-contained world that must accordingly be 
interpreted by methods bearing little or no relation to those used in other branches 
of knowledge.” The absolute uniqueness of historical events he successfully rejects. 
That historians are not free to disregard general laws in their work of recon- 
struction he demonstrates by showing that they sometimes find their answers by 
referring to “general laws of human responses to specified types of situation.” 
Historical generalizations are not scientific laws. They have their usefulness only 
when it is admitted that the historical model is something very different from 
the scientific; it is no more than a guide to understanding. Much of the difficulty 
in this connection follows from the vagueness of historical concepts and the con- 
fusion regarding the purposes of written history. 

Considering the complexity of the historical process, he rejects the notion 
that it involves a search for bare facts. Instead, he says, evidence is examined in 
order to make, amplify, correct, or replace inferences to the occurrence of past 
events. Historians tend to assess rather than to conclude. Their explanations can- 
not do more than suggest the direction in which confirmation is to be found. 
Real causes do not exist. “The historical process is not like a machine that has to 
be kept in motion by a metaphysical dynamo behind the scenes.” Historians work 
on different levels, at different distances, with different aims and interests, and 
in different contexts. 

It would be impossible to suggest here the acuity and clarity of this little book. 
Years ago A. L. Rowse remarked upon “how obtuse clever men can be.” More 
recently the English philosopher W. H. Walsh has usefully subjected the his- 
torical Idealists to examination. But Mr. Gardiner’s critical analysis of Croce and, 
especially, Collingwood is masterly. He dispels the cloud of mysticism surround- 
ing the Idealist approach and places the whole subject of historical explanation on 
a fresh and open level. Drawing his illustrations from the worlds of science, 
“common sense,” and historical writing, once again a philosopher delivers an 
illuminating lecture which ought to sead a good many historians away less certain 
of themselves perhaps, but with a surer understanding of what it is they try to do. 


University of Toronto Jonn C, Carns 
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THE ARCHEOLOGY OF WORLD RELIGIONS: THE BACKGROUND 
OF PRIMITIVISM, ZOROASTRIANISM, HINDUISM, JAINISM, 
BUDDHISM, CONFUCIANISM, TAOISM, SHINTO,. ISLAM, AND 
SIKHISM. By Jack Finegan. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1952. 
Pp. xl, 599. $10.00.) | 


THERE have been a number of publications on world religions in recent years, 
some dealing with historical or philosophical aspects, others with iconographical 
or literary emphasis. The title of the present work, The Archeology of World 
Religions, is rather misleading. Actually, it is a study of the early period of the 
major world religions with special emphasis on documents, architecture, and 
works of art. This book is written in a clear, straightforward, understandable 
language; the selection of illustrations and bibliographical notes is excellent, 

Dr. Finegan, a scholar trained in several disciplines, states in his preface: “The 
archeological interest . . . determines the fact that attention is focussed throughout 
upon the ancient monuments and documents of the various religions. . .. Through 
the ancient writings and monuments which are often far older than any written 
records, the religion speaks with its authentic voice.” However, the author seems 
to find it impossible to let the religion speak “with its own authentic voice” with- 
out involving his own assumptions and interpretation. Obviously, archaeological 
insights help in the understanding of the nature of religion, and vice versa. Á 
fuller statement concerning the author’s archaeological method could have made 
this book more penetrating. 

In addition to the major world religions (the Hebrew-Christian religion was 
the subject of an earlier volume, see AHR, LI [July, 1946], 700), Finegan in- 
cludes here a chapter on “Primitivism,” in which he discusses the religions both 
of prehistoric man and of preliterate peoples of the present. In so doing he states: 
“It will not be assumed in advance that the contemporary beliefs of such folk 
correspond with those of prehistoric men...” (p. vii). But the author presents a 
fairly definite structure of prehistoric man’s religion based on the study of present- 
day preliterate man’s religion (pp. 5-23), a procedure contrary to his avowed 
approach and one difficult to justify. It might have been more satisfactory if the 
author had used the section on “the religion of prehistoric man” as an introduc- 
tion to the study of world religions instead of presenting it as a separate religious 
system, “Primitivism.” 

Students of religion are always troubled with the problem of interpenetration 
of various religious systems; this is particularly the case with Hinduism, Jainism, 
and Buddhism in India, and Confucianism and Taoism in China. Finegan has 
keen insight and uses works of art to show the degree of interpenetration of 
various religions. For instance, his illustrations (Figs. 245, 246, 247, 248) .show 
the Chinese influence on Islam, which is difficult to document ‘otherwise. Also 
the “Manichean influence on later Persian Art” (p. 534, n. 225) is very suggestive. 
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His carefal choice of illustrations makes the section on “Buddhism in Other 
Lands” (pp. 297-316), which tends otherwise to be too ie very 
meaningful. 

_ In recent years, there has been a gradual recognition of the need of co-opera- 
tion among scholars, with different training and sensitivities, for the study of world 
religions. Professor Finegan makes a great contribution to this cause, and his 
book will be appreciated by historians, students of religion, and by all who have 
a concern for world culture and civilization.. 


University of Chicago | Joseren M. KITAGAWA 


À HISTORY OF UNITARIANISM IN TRANSYLVANIA, ENGLAND, 
AND AMERICA. By Earl Morse dd (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1952. Pp. x, 518. $7.50.) 


“Tuis is the second volume of “A History of Unitarianism,” of which the first 
volume was published in 1945; and it tells the story of the rise and development 
of' Unitarian Christianity in Transylvania, England, and America, with the same 
meticulous scholarship that the earlier volume devoted to the story of Socinianism 
and its antecedents on the European continent. Taken together, the two volumes . 
constitute a definitive history of a movement within the Christian tradition that 
has been much misunderstood, sometimes maligned, and seldom studied as a 
whole. The great merit of Dr. Wilbur's work is its grasp of.the complicated 
relations of Unitarianism in its various largely indigenous forms to the sweep of 
Christian thought in many lands over a period of four centuries. 

For most American readers the first section of the present volume will perhaps 
‘prove the most interesting, not only kecause the story of Unitarianism in Transyl- 
vania is less familiar but also because it includes a series of highly dramatic 
episodes and personalities. Dr. Wilbur wisely allows the picturesque and some- 
times moving quality of his story to make its own impression without the help 
of any of the adventitious aids of the novelist or scenario-writer; but his careful 
restraint makes the narrative mere vivid to a reader with any imagination. If they 
were alert to their opportunities, the producers of Hollywood might find con- 
siderable material in these quiet pages. The story of Francis David, for example, 
is as filled with “good theater” as that of any medieval saint or hero. 

Unitarianism has fully developed, in thought and polity, in four countries— 
Poland, Transylvania, England, and America—and one of the problems which 
a historian must try to answer is whether the Unitarian movement in each of 
these four lands was wholly independent in origin or whether there was suf- 
ficient influence of the earliest of the four upon the others to justify regarding 
them all as aspects of a single movement. In general, Dr. Wilbur’s answer is on 
the side of almost complete independence, picturing the four Unitarian movements 
as autonomous rather than interdependent. The fact that for nearly two and a half 
centuries Unitarian churches existec and flourished in Transylvania before their 
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members “became aware that there were in England vigorous and expanding 
groups of churches holding their faith and bearing their very name of Unitarian” 
indicates the nature of the argument for autonomy. “Parallel with” but “separate 
from” are the phrases that seem to summarize Dr. Wilbur's views. 

It is certainly correct to say that each of the four movements “instead of having 
originated elsewhere, and been translated only after attaining mature growth, 
appears to have sprung independently and directly from its own native roots” 
(p. 166), but the present reviewer would venture to question whether in each 
case it can be shown that the movement was “influenced by other and similar 
movements only after it had already developed an independent life and character 
of its own.” The presence and participation of Biandrata at the general synod at 
Guylafehervar in 1568 raises at least a question as to the influence of the 
Socinianism of Poland upon the early Unitarianism of Transylvania; and the 
possibility that Socinianism may have had more than a negligible influence upon 
the Unitarianism of America would appear to be worth further exploration, 
especially in the Unitarianism that developed outside New England. But such 
questionings are the inevitable by-product of a work that is thoroughly sound 
and a most important’ contribution to the history of religious thought. 


Boston, Massachusetts ' Freprerick May Exior 


TRAVEL AND DISCOVERY IN THE RENAISSANCE, 1420-1620. By Bowes 
Penrose, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1952. Pp. xvi, 369. $5.00.) 


Tuts book begins with an introductory chapter dealing with classical and 
medieval geographical knowledge, theories, myths, and actual journeyings. In 
this the exploits of the Northmen and the legend of Atlantis are each given a 
scanty paragraph as unimportant to the theme of the book, for fifteenth-century 
geographers and explorers “had no thought,” says the author, “of a western con- 
tinent or New World.” Ptolemy, the most influential geographer of the pre- 
discovery period, proved to be'so mistaken in many of his concepts that “explorers 
of the Renaissance too often had to unlearn what he taught them.” 

Naturally in any tale of early geographical discovery, the reader turns to the 
accounts of such outstanding figures as Prince Henry the Navigator and Chris- 
topher Columbus, Mr. Penrose prevents interesting sketches of these men and their 
accomplishments. “In appearance,” he says, Henry was “a tall, blonde, muscular 
Englishman who sera the best qualities of the two great seafaring nations 
from which he sprang” (p. 33). The reviewer is somewhat’ puzzled by this 
description. In pictures of the prince he appears to have been dark-haired; further- 
more J. P. Oliveira Martins in The Golden Age of Prince Henry the Navigator 
(London, 1914) describes him as having hair “thick, shaggy and black ‘like his 
heavily mustached face. He was thus anything but handsome” (p. 61). Martins 
further refers to him as “a typical Portuguese.” Mr. Penrose sums up Henry’s 
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accomplishments thus: “Henry stands out like a beacon, for it was he who for 
the first time in history laid down a definite geographical policy; he made a 
systematic and continuous campaign of exploration; he made discovery an art 
and science, and he made voyaging a national interest” (p. 35). Yet to the reviewer 
in spite of all Prince Henry's acknowledged interest in science and geographical 
discovery it appears strangely inconsistent that so far as we know he never com- 
manded or accompanied one of the numerous voyages of discovery which for over 
forty years he sent forth, but finally met his death as the result, so Penrose states, 
of overexertion in his fourth campaign against the Moors of North Africa in 
1458. Was this strange man after all more of a crusader than an explorer at heart? 

Mr. Penrose likewise has interesting views about Columbus. Noting his at- 
tachment for the “Imago Mundi,” Marco Polo, and Sir John Mandeville, he 
points to the fact that: “This curious medievalism in Columbus” thought was 
balanced by the practical sides of his nature, such as his superb skill as a navigator: 
but these two sides of his character must always make him a problem for the 
psychologist and a puzzle for the historian” (p. 78). His plan, says the author, 
tenaciously adhered to “assumed that between the Azores and the eastern shores 
of Asia there were no lands to be discovered,” and therefore the Atlantic should 
be crossed “by as direct a route as possible” (p. 78). The author should perhaps 
have added that Columbus, having made a study of the prevailing winds and 
ocean currents, selected the most favorable route for a westward passage. While 
Penrose makes no mention of Columbus’ work as a mapmaker in Portugal as 
other authors do, he lays special stress on his pre-discovery voyages to the British 
Isles, in which he is said to have participated, possibly also to Iceland and espe- 
cially along the West African Coast. He attributes great importance to the 
Toscanelli map. 

Space does not allow mention in this review of the many exploits of explorers, 
traders, and colonists summarized by the author. He concludes his book with 
chapters on the cartography and navigation of the Renaissance and on geographi- 
cal literature, He fails, however, in the reviewer’s opinion, even to touch on “the 
impact of the explorers’ exploits on their contemporaries,” an objective men- 
tioned in his preface. 

No book on the subject of geographical discovery can be considered complete 
in this regard which does not at least summarize the profourd effects of the ex- 
plorations and the ensuing colonization on the thought and life of Europeans. 
The veil which had hid half the world was torn away and an impetus given to 
unsurpassed intellectual achievemenc. During the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
man was confronted with a gloriously active past by the humanistic revival when 
he realized the possibilsties and worth of an earthly existence, and by the explora- 
tions overseas with an unfathomable future in vast lands never before dreamt of. 
A tremendous impulse to activity, to search out and to know all things, to live life 
here and now to the full was thereby furnished. While classical humanism was 
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primarily interested in man and his life on earth, the geographical discoveries 
forced the study of the physical universe itself, Even more than the perusal of 
ancient authors they shattered false deductions and led to freer thought. Even 
more than the emulation of the past, the voyages and the economic changes which 
resulted from them produced a bold, free, individualistic spirit which chafed under 
restraint. 

Over thirty years ago the importance of this whole expansion movement to a 
proper understanding of European and world development was considered in 
articles by Professor William R. Shepherd of Columbia University and in mono- 
graphs by several of his students, the reviewer in 1920 and J. B. Botsford in 1924. 
Also, there appeared in 1925 the translation of A. Reichwein's China and Europe. 
Since then this topic of research has been developed in further articles and books 
which apparently the author has overlooked, 


University of Tennessee James EDWARD GILLESPIE 


THE MIGHTY LEAF: TOBACCO THROUGH THE CENTURIES. By 
Jerome E. Brooks. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1952. Pp. x, 361. 
$5.00.) 


Tus volume, according to the author, contains “everything that seemed of in- 
terest and importance in the history of tobacco,” but matters of interest and im- 
portance are often difficult to blend. Such an account is undoubtedly needed, if 
for nothing else than to satisfy the curiosity of those unfamiliar with the weed. 
This number is legion and virtually all of them regard tobacco as romantic even 
though it grows in dirt and requires drudgery for production. In Mr. Brooks's 
hands, however, the story is replete with interesting tidbits involving royalty, much 
dainty snifing of snuff, aristocrats on the Chesapeake, and that era of bad taste 
in the United States when “a very large part of the population” adopted the 
revolting habit of chewing. Approximately two thirds of the volume is devoted 
to the era preceding the emergence of the tobacco manufacturer. 

On the other hand, there is valuable information relative to the early years. Of 
especial interest are these points: impetus exerted on pipe smoking by the Thirty 
Years” War, attempts to cultivate tobacco in England, introduction of tobacco into 
the Orient, a lively account of the Parson's Cause, and smuggling into England. 

Some statements bear questioning. It is doubtful that the pipe held sway over 
“a large part of mankind” during the nineteenth century or that use of snuff in 
the same period became almost inconspicuous. Extreme condensation of con- 
temporary events occasionally leads to outright errors among which are the in- 
correct date of a general order by the duke of Wellington (p. 204), a statement 
that Persia was not a Mohammedan country (p. 209), an implication that Louisi- 
ana had abandoned tobacco culture for sugar and cotton (p. 162) well before the 
invention of the cotton gin, and that Georgia produced significant quantities of 
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tobacco apparently soon after 1815 (p. 222). Most amazing is the statement that 
tobacco leaf after sale is pressure-packed into hogsheads to be rezraded and re- 
dried later (p. 296). 

All in all The Mighty Leaf contains information which will endear it to those 
who regard the tobacco industry as romantic. Such readers, as well as others, will 
also gain considerable knowledge of the Soverane Herb. Though its sprightly 
style at times seems too sprightly, the book reads easily. The index is comprehen- 
sive but the “Sources, References and Notes” will disappoint some. Reproduced 
from a volume published in the sixteenth century, the interesting frontispiece 
should be identified as Nicotiana rustica because of its method of branching. 


East Texas State Teachers College Nanni M. TILLEY 


DIE BRITSE OWERHEID EN DIE GROOT TREK [British Colonial Policy 
and the Great Trek]. By C. F. J. Muller. (Cape Town: Juta and Company. 


1949. Pp. xvii, 323. 255.) 


THE PEOPLES AND POLICIES OF SOUTH AFRICA. By Leo Marquard. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. 258. $3.50.) 


THESE two books on South Africa have the common denominator of “division.” 
That by Professor Muller is an analytical treatment of the causes of and reasons 
for subsequent British policy toward :he Great Trek. Presenting his data and 
conclusions in more a topical than a narrative manner, Professor Muller has pro- 
duced a book of high scholarship and readability. He feels that four major ele- 
ments governed British colonial policy: imperial, commercial, financial, and 
philanthropic; and that the trek was a reaction by frontier farmers against the 
local application of the policy when after 1820 it became increasingly controlled 
by financial and particularly philanthrepic considerations so that they felt helpless 
toward the natives and fea-ed for their own cultural values. In its analysis of these 
factors the book does not go much beyond previous studies of the trek, including 
that by Professor Eric A. Walker whose emphasis on land-hunger tends to be 
reduced in importance by this analysis as a major reason for the trek. 

The great value of the book is its second part, where Professor Muller by 
shrewd analysis of carefully collected data, particularly fiscal, does not so much 
uncover new major reasons for British post-trek policy as show ky very trenchant 
analysis what was involved in these reasons. The four earlier factors struggled for 
dominance in determining that policy, often creating indecision end contradiction 
until the annexation of Natal. From this point the financial factor became in- 
creasingly potent as a policy-determinant so that Professor Muller feels that by 
1854, when with the Bloemfontein Convention Britain dropped the last suzerainty 
claims over the trekkers, this element had come to outweigh the other three 
combined. 

The author recognizes the interaction of factors, but it is difficult to show by 
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this analytical method. Individual pressure groups, particularly the missionaries, 
employed shifting combinations of them. More attention might be paid to the 
growing concern in the 1850’s by Britain with European affairs as a reason why 
much of the South African venture was liquidated. American readers will be in- 
terested in an observation by the Grahamstown Journal in 1838 that the trek had 
spared the Cape a rebellion because disaffection had had the frontier as a “safety- 
valve [sic!]” (p. 88). 

The survey of the problems of contemporary South Africa by Mr. Marquard 
does not have a bibliography and relies upon the observations, some acute, of the 
writer, a resident of the Orange Free State. Appalled by the near-atomization 
of the Union by cross-currents of division, Mr. Marquard declares South Africa 
to be “a house divided against itself.” No friend of the Malan government, whose 
policies he regards as accentuating this fragmentation, he points out that its 
apartheid is the most recent and extreme form of the policy of all Union govern- 
ments and one originated by early nineteenth-century missionaries. 

Finished immediately after the judicial invalidation of the Separate Represen- 
tation of Voters Act, the book went to press before the same fate befell the High 
Court of Parliament Act, designed to circumvent this decision. The government 
has accepted this second decision so that the Cape colored voters will be on the 
common registry for the 1953 elections, whose evaluation will be assisted by 
this book. Mr. Marquard helps perpezuate the error that Great Britain received 
the Cape by the Congress of Vienna (p. 9) rather than by the first treaty of 
Paris in 1814. The solution proposed for many Union problems—the integra- 
tion of African and European populations—is heroic but unrealistic even in terms 
of the history cited in the book, which includes the 1922 Rand Rebellion and the 
1924 pact, both to guard the industrial color bar. 


University of Southern California Corin Russ LoveLL 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: DIPLOMATIC 
PAPERS. THE SOVIET UNION, 1933-1939. [Department of State Pub- 
lication 4539.] (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1952. Pp. cii, 1034. 
$3-75-) 

Tuts volume includes, for the sake of convenience, previously published docu- 
ments of 1933 relating to the recognition of the Soviet government by the United 
States. It omits reports in regard to the unsuccessful British and French negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union in 1939, the conclusion of the nonaggression pact with 
Germany, and the Soviet occupation of eastern Poland. These papers are to be > 
published in the regular annual volumes for 1939. The documents in this volume 
deal with recognition, the subsequent negotiations for the settlement of debts 
and claims and for the improvement of trade relations, American complaints over 
interferences with the proper functioning of the embassy in Moscow, efforts by 
Soviet agencies to purchase naval vessels and armaments and other war materials 
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in the United States, the beginning of the Soviet-Finnish war, Russian pressure 
upon the Baltic states for nonaggression pacts, and a number of other matters, of 
which few were brought to any happy conclusion. The volume is helpfully in- 
dexed, annotated, and cross-referenced. 

The failure of the negotiations for settlement of debts and claims makes an 
interesting story, in which it appears that the United States was not wholly blame- 
less. The Roosevelt-Litvinov memorandum which preceded recognition referred 
to a “loan” to be granted to the Soviet government. Subsequently the United 
States offered a “credit” but refused a “loan,” while the Soviet government insisted 
upon a loan. On its side the Soviet government declared it impossible to recognize 
openly the Kerensky and other pre-Soviet debts and claims (as plainly contem- 
plated in the memorandum) on the ground that it would thereby subject itself to 
claims of impossible size by other governments. The United States could not ac- 
cept a concealed acknowledgment for the reason that all the facts about any 
settlement would have to be aired in Congress. So there were charges of bad faith 
on both sides. It was the opinion of Ambassador William C. Bullitt that the 
USSR had been willing, in 1933, to pay a substantial price for recognition because 
of an expected attack by Japan, and that as pressure from Japan relaxed, the 
Soviet government reneged on the promised price. The experience bore out the 
warning of Robert F. Kelley, chief of the State Department’s Division of Eastern 
European Affairs, that all controversial points should be settled before recogni- 
tion, not left until afterwards. 

Of special interest today are certain estimates of Soviet policy voiced by Ameri- 
can ambassadors in the 1930’s. Mr. Bullitt was convinced, after some eighteen 
months in Moscow, that “there has bezn no decrease in the determination of the 
Soviet Government to produce world revolution,” that diplomatic relations with 
other states were regarded in Moscow as merely “armistice” relations, and that 
“it is the conviction of the leaders of tke Soviet Union that this ‘armistice’ can not 
possibly be ended by a definitive peace but only by a renewal of battle” (p. 224). 
If the United States should find itself at war with Japan, Bullitt wrote in the 
same dispatch (p. 227), “The Soviet Union would certainly attempt to avoid be- 
coming an ally until Japan had been thoroughly defeated and would then merely 
use the opportunity to acquire Manchuria and Sovietize China.” These opinions 
may be compared with those of Ambassador Joseph E. Davies, who believed, 
three years later, that the United Stazes and the USSR would have a common 
ground “for a long period of time, ... in the fact that both are sincere advocates 
= of World Peace” (p. 557) and that “There is no doubt of the sincerity and the 
friendliness of the U.S.S.R. toward the Government of the United States . . .” 
(p. 566). It is obvious today that higk American officials hearkened too much to 
Davies and too little to Bullitt in a critical period of American-Soviet relations. 


University of Buffalo Juzrus W. Pratr 
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Ancient and Medieval History 


À HISTORY OF SCIENCE: ANCIENT SCIENCE THROUGH THE 
GOLDEN AGE OF GREECE. By George Sarton. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1952. Pp. xxvi, 646. $10.00.) 


For a full forty years George Sarton has dedicated himself with unflagging 
zeal and industry to the study of the history of science, and today he is recog- 
nized as our leading authority in this important branch of learning. As editor of 
Isis and Osiris he has provided outlets for scholarly monographs, and his imposing 
Introduction to the History of Science, published by the Carnegie Institution be- 
tween 1927 and 1948, is indispensable to every serious worker in the field. Its five 
volumes average nearly a thousand pages each, yet they reach only to the end of 
the fourteenth century. Here Sarton lists by periods all known persons who 
engaged in scientific studies or speculations, records the main events of their 
lives, summarizes their ideas and discoveries, indicates the best editions and 
translations of their writings, and mentions recent studies. His broad view of 
scientific research leads him to include the historians and social scientists along 
with the mathematicians and physical scientists of all countries, Asiatic as well 
as European. As works of reference, the volumes are invaluable, but they were 
not intended for the beginner or for the general reader seeking a broad survey. 

Professor Sarton now plans to present his materials anew in more readable 
form. The first volume of this History of Science opens with the dawn of his- 
tory and carries the narrative down to 300 B.c. Its opening chapters describe the 
scientific progress of the Egyptians, Sumerians, Babylonians, and Assyrians, but 
three quarters of the book (nearly 500 pages) deals with the Greeks. In the 
Introduction Greek scientists received less than 100 pages, yet it seems unlikely 
that each equal segment of that work will grow into a full volume of the History. 
The author treats Greek science at especial length because of its basic impor- 
tance but also because of his life-long enthusiasm for the Greeks and their highly 
rational thinking. He tells us that when he was still in high school he purchased 
the five volumes of Croiset’s Histoire de la littérature grecque as the first impor- 
tant work in his scholar’s library, and the present volume is dedicated to his 
colleague and friend, the Harvard Hellenist Werner Jaeger. 

Sarton is convinced that the scientific achievements of an age cannot be ade- 
quately understood without a knowledge of their general social and intellectual 
background. He has therefore made his History a cultural history of Greece, 
telling a little about her political history, something about her poets, a good 
deal about her philosophers, and something about her educational ideals, before 
he takes up her mathematicians, physicists, and other scientists. Not all parts of 
the book are of equal brilliance. The political history, for example, is formal and 
conventional, and occasionally—as in the paragraphs dealing with the Persian 
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wars or those on the Athenian Empire—it is rather unsatisfactory. But when we 
consider the magnitude of the field Sarton has staked out for himself, we are 
amazed at the high level of his performance. 

The book is enlivened with numerous obiter dicta, some of which run to a 
page or more, and the author's lively imagination reaches out over the whole 
field of learning. His twenty pages on the Homeric question admit that Homer 
knew very little about science, even as it stood in his day, but they give salty 
comments upon Wolf, Schliemann, and their followers, and they drag in a host 
of other writers such as Fénelon, whose Télémaque was so popular in the 
eighteenth century, De Grave (1806) who thought the Isad was written in 
Flanders, and Samuel Butler who wrote a book entitled The Authoress of the 
Odyssey (1897). Only four pages are allowed to the Greek technicians of the 
Archaic period, but two cf these deal with the legendary Anacharsis, to whom 
various mechanical inventions were falsely attributed. His name suggests to 
Sarton the abbé Barthélemy's Le voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Gréce (1788), 
a once popular book filled with romantic enthusiasm for Greece, and this in 
turn leads to a footnote on Anacharsis Clootz, a member of the French Conven- 
tion who styled himself “the spokesman of the human race” and was guillotined 
in 1794! The volume conzains more taan a hundred illustrations, nearly half of — 
which reproduce the title pages or sample pages from the first editions of classi- 
cal or modern works—including all those mentioned in this paragraph. In short, 
Sarton has done much more than write a history of Greek science: he has pre- 
sented us with a fascinating picture of the mind of a scholar—of a scholar 
whose interest in science is primarily humanistic, who is a rationalist, a bib- 
liophile, and a wit, and who is a mar. of wide and tremendous erudition. Truly 
he is a humanist whose interest extends to everything that is human. 


University of Ilinois J. W. Swain 


EXCAVATIONS AT CLYNTHUS. Part XIV, TERRACOTTAS, LAMPS, 
AND COINS FOUND IN 1934 AND 1938. By David M. Robinson. | The 
Johns Hopkins Unive:sity Studies in Archaeology, Number 39.] (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1952. Pp. xx, 533; 174 plates. $25.00.) 


Dav Moore Robinson in this volume completes publication of the excavations 
at Olynthus. He had help in parts, and good help, but the job as a whole, in- 
cluding the larger part of the fourteen volumes, results from the energy, gen- 
erosity with resources, and knowledge of one man. 

Part (ie., Volume) XIV first surveys all the terracottas hitherto discovered 
in Macedonia and Thrace. They are few: the semi- and non-Greek Balkan peo- 
ples were avid for other things Hellenic, not for terracottas. The terracottas 
from Olynthus, 1,325 in all, of which 507 are published in Volume XIV, are 
notable for variety, as seen in the Negroes (nos. 413-16); a fine archaic pro- 
tome (no. 1); and, the most striking pieces, two Pans (nos. 411 and 412). This 
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volume also emphasizes again the many types which would once have been 
thought to be Hellenistic but are now established by Olynthus as ante-348 B.c. 
Examples are nos. 271 and 272, “kissing” faces; 375 ff., some of the numerous 
actors; 358, 359, 364-67, 371, 372, 374, 394-99 (under 397-98 on p. 289 the 
date for the Egyptian New Kingdom should read sixteenth, not sixth, century), 
squatting figures, some apparently related to the Egyptian Bes—utterly un- 
Hellenic, one would have said—and less striking examples down to the “smil- 
ing faces” 491-92. The index under “Hellenistic” (p. 527) has forty-five refer- 
ences. On Attis pages 118-25 are important. No. 222, as the author hints, is 
more likely to be a citharoedic Apollo than a female figure. 

The volume is excellent in its careful record of the spots where terracottas 
were found. Terracottas were mot used chiefly as grave furniture, nor is their 
cult significance primary; instead, they were for decoration and amusement. 
The finding-places are of interest also for the light thrown on how the city was 
ravaged by Philip’s men in 348. Historians will wish to read pages 1-2, 43-00, 
63-67, 330-36, and 403-12. A grand concordance (pp. 465-509) gives the places 
of finding of all objects discovered at Olynzhus, thus covering the entire contents 
of the fourteen volumes. 

Despite the fascination of many large and small details in the present volume, 
the fact that it actually completes so vast an undertaking overshadows all else 
(for reviews of some earlier volumes see 4HR, XLIV [1938-39], 580; XLVII 
[1941-42], 824; XLVII [1942-43], 393; LIH [1947-48], 145; LVI [1950-51], 
171). Olynthus is famous as a Greek Pompeii, but Olynthus was pillaged before 
burial; we have only what was left, the contents of a shallow fill. It offers little 
in the way of public buildings, major sculpture, or civic documents. As if with 
conscious singleness of purpose, Olynthus is concentrated on the private life 
of the individual, and on the several subjects which grow from it, ie, on his 
dwelling, its multifarious contents, its place in a plan. In this sphere Olynthus is 
unrivaled, and the fourteen volumes are indispensable. 

The volumes themselves are distirguished most of all for the amount of 
comparative material adduced—objects everywhere, both published and unpub- 
lished, are cited with a lavishness wh:ch forms a counterpart to the unstinted 
wealth of plates. The plates help to make the set heavy, bulky, and as costly 
($227.50) as all such publications nowedays. A student new to Olynthus should 
begin with the later volumes, which naturally are more comprehensive, 

The final volume appeared only twenty-four years after the first excavation 
began. Taking all the factors into account, especially the number of objects, I 
believe this to be a record in a land where many big excavations, begun earlier, 
are still incompletely published. Olynthus is an argument, so far as iz goes, for 
one-man control-—provided the one man has energy and knowledge—and for a 
minimum of preliminary publication. 

Harvard University STERLING Dow 
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THE SHORTER CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY. Volume I, THE 
LATER ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE TWELFTH CENTURY. Volume IT, 
THE TWELFTH CENTURY TO THE RENAISSANCE. By C. W. Previté- 
Orton. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1952. Pp. xxi, 643; xix, 545~ 
1202. $12.50.) 


To quote the jacket description, this is an 1,100-page “concise version” ol the 
cight-volume Cambridge Medieval History, “distilled” by the late Professor 
Previté-Orton (who was one of the ecitors of the eight-volume version) for the 
use of “unprofessional as well as professional historians.” lt deals for the most 
part with political and ecclesiastical events in western Europe (with some atten- 
tion to eastern Europe and the Byzantine and Moslem worlds) during the 
period from Constantine (305-337) to the end of the Afteenth century. There are 
sections dealing with the “Later Roman Empire,” “Byzantium and Islam,” the 
“Foundation of Western Europe” (kingdoms, church and Holy Roman Empire), 
the “Dark Ages,” the “Twelfth Century” (including its “Renaissance”), “Papacy,” 
“Empire and National Monarchies during the Late Middle Ages,” and “The 
Transition to Modern Times” (including a brief survey of the Renaissance). 

Economic-social, literary, and artistic factors come in for little attention 
per se; there are only twenty-five pages on “The Twelfth-Century Renaissance,” 
ten on social and political concepts, and fifteen on The Renaissance. Even more 
emphatically than the eight-volume version, this Cambridge history tends to 
“drum and trumpet history,” albeit of a high type. For information concerning 
art, literature, learning, and music, one must go elsewhere. For example, a group 
of graduate students (professioral historians in the making) who were eager 
for knowledge concerning Augustine, Boethius, Bede, Alcuin, Abelard, Aquinas, 
mosaics; and Romanesque and Gothic art, turned from the “Shorter History” 
in frustration, to find information and inspiration in Durant's Age of Faith. 
Might we not then, look for a Cambridge cultural history of the Middle Ages? 
Already we have two volumes of the Cambridge Economic History, a tacit cor- 
rective for the lack of economic coverage in the eight-volume Cambridge Medie- 
val History. 

But, this uncultural cloud has a silver lining, 265 magnificent illustrations, 
taken from contemporary manuscripts or monuments, and (mirabile dictu) 
placed alongside the textual matter they illustrate. Among the seldom-seen manu- 
script illuminations are a fourth-century road map of Gaul to illustra-e the 
provinces of the late Roman Empire; Louis IX’s gift-elephant to Henry III, illus- 
trating Anglo-French relations; a twelfth-century Welsh falconer; the murder of 
Becket, and scenes depicting the conflict between Gregory VII and Hen-y IV. 
There also are unusual portraits of most of the important historical characters; 
facsimiles of a page from Bede’s History and from “Sumer is icumen in,” and a 
modern reconstruction of the Great Church of Cluny; also sculptural and archi- 
tectural items. One could wish for detailed captions underneath these fascinating 
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pictures; printer problems to the contrary notwithstanding, we prefer to pay 
more for our books rather than turn pages constantly, to the front or back seek- 
ing the explanatory notes. Aside from such criticism, our thanks go to Dr. S. H. 
Steinberg for mobilizing such a pictorial treat. No such praise goes for the maps, 
but the genealogical and chronological tables are excellent. 

So far as the text is concerned, although the narrative of wars, diplomacy, 
administration, etc., is handled with a sure touch, it is so heavily factual that 
all but professionals in medieval history often will lose sight of the forest for 
the trees. This in spite of the fact that there are excellent characterizations and 
summaries on almost every page. Is there, for example, any better condensed 
character analysis of Boniface VIII than this (on p. 770)? 


The new Pope, a native of Anagni in the Campagna, stood head and shoulders 
above his colleagues in legal knowledge, diplomatic experience, and business 
talents, but his orthodoxy and morals were alike questionable, and his tempera- 
ment was his greatest enemy. He was a law and an idol to himself. He treated 
men with a truculent scorn, exacerbated by his painful disease, the stone. He 
possessed a rough-handed dexterity in bribery and intimidation. Yet the hatred 
he inspired nullified it, just as his engrossing nepotism helped to lame his over- 
strained pretensions to rule and bend to his will Church and State in Western 
Christendom. 

Again, is there any more objective and illuminating summary of the faults and 
achievements of medieval civilization, by a medievalist, than that with which 
Professor Previté-Orton ended his 1,100-page survey? 

Taken as a whole, the history of the Middle Ages after the ruin in the West of 
the ancient civilization is one of progress, progress in society, government, order 
and organization, laws, the development of human faculties, of rational thought, 
of knowledge and experience, of art and culture. Men throughout had been 
restlessly creative and aspiring. But that progress to a better life had been per- 
petually thwarted and delayed, not merely by external disasters but by the 
passions and wilful ambitions of men themselves. They generated countless ills. 
Rough and ready, even skilful and inspired remedies brought with their bene- 
fits fresh misfortunes on mankind. Innate barbarism broke from its fetters time 
and time again. Potent delusions summoned their appropriate nemesis. In our 
on retrospect we can perceive how crooked and perilous was the upward 
road. 


At times, the straight narrative of political history is equally dramatic in its 
impact on the reader. The sober facts concerning Inquisitorial procedure (as 
related on p. 679) and those concerning Philip IV’s travesty of justice in the 
Templar trials (p. 785) left this reader with ominous forebodings. The political 
history of the Middle Ages, as told by Previcé-Orton, may not be effective in 
helping us moderns to avoid the mistakes of our medieval past, but sometimes 
it provides bits of morbid “true-story” melodrama comparable to the interna- 
tional-spy thrillers in which we moderns seek release. In general, we believe that 
the “Shorter History” will be popular with those who are already well versed 
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in the lore of the Middle Ages and who are fond of political narrative. Without 
superseding the eight-volume history, it does -mitigate that version's steady im- 
pact of detailed and sometimes unco-ordinated facts, at the same time providing 
frequent bits of interpretation, generally lacking in the longer version. It has 
been said that the longer version gives the reader his facts straight, undiluted 
with fancy (i.e. interpretation). The “Shorter History” dilutes the facts with 
frequent characterizations and summaries, Nevertheless, for all but the profes- 
sional historian, this work is likely to be a soporific, unless attention is concen- 
trated on the pictures. For lovers of medieval art and literature (and their 
number is legion), there might well be the regret that the “Shorter History” was 
not dedicated to culture, an aspect cf medieval history as yet unexploited by the 
Cambridge historiographers. 


University of North Carolina Loren C. MacKixNeY 


A HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. Volume IL, THE KINGDOM OF JE- 
RUSALEM AND’ THE FRANKISH EAST, 1100-1187. By Steven Runci- 
man. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 523. $7.50.) 


Ir would probably be asking too much if one were to expect the author of the 
volume here under review to display as complete a mastery of the eigh:y-seven 
years covered in this survey as he was able to reveal in his earlier volume dealing 
with the four years of the First Crusade. Such an achievement would be pos- 
sible only by someone who had devoted a lifetime to a study of this period—a 
claim which the author of these volumes nowhere makes. Instead, he modestly 
implies that he is following in the footsteps of Róhricht, W. B. Stevenson, and 
Grousset, using “the same principal sources as these writers,” and reserving only 
the right “to give to the evidence an interpretation that sometimes differs” 
from theirs. 

Despite his reservations about the measure of his own contributions, the 
author has added something to our’ understanding of the period which this 
volume explores, His superior knowledge of the East, which includes a close 
acquaintance not only with its geography but also with its people and their re- 
ligious attitudes, offers much to enhance the value of the present work. His in- 
tuitive understanding of the pol:tical and military leaders in that area, his 
unabashed willingness to probe their motives, and his positive judgments—so 
reminiscent of Gibbon—regarding men and events cannot fail to interest the 
reader. 

Occasionally, too, he has made an independent study of the sources to good 
purpose. Through the first generation of the twelfth century, the account which 
this volume sets forth will command, on the whole, as much respect from both 
specialists and lay readers as did the first volume. After that time, and except 
for his comments on the battle of Hattin, his deviations from his illustrious pre- 
decessors seem hardly to be based on independent study. Apparently the manu- 
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script for this volume was already in the publisher's hands before the reviews of 
the first volume appeared. At any rate, there is little evidence that he has made 
much use of the suggestions which these reviews contained. His sincere tribute 
to John LaMonte in this volume, and to D. C. Munro in the first, indicate that 
he is aware of the work which has been done by American scholars in the field 
he has chosen to study. Yet his citations of this work continue to be haphazard; 
and among the notable omissions in his bibliography are the writings of P. K. 
Hitti on the Arabs and of C. W. David on the capture of Lisbon, as well as 
many articles in Speculum. 

To various details in this account specialists are certain also to file demurrers. 
It would thus seem wrong to group, as he does, the three Italian maritime states 
(p. 15) under an indictment true only of Venice. Both Genoa and Pisa con- 
tributed immediately to the crusading effort. The author’s admiration for Alexius, 
which is mostly deserved, seems also to be carried a bit too far (p. 25). His 
detailed analysis of the conduct of Manuel (pp. 234-35), whose regard for the 
Latins was much more sincere than that of his grandfather, might have been 
applied with equal truth to Alexius in his dealing with “the crusade of rror.” 
After all, he was then at war with Bohemond and Tancred, as Manuel was 
with Sicily during the Second Crusade. It was Bohemond, not Urban H (p. 83), 
who was responsible for Daimbert’s career in the East. This reviewer agrees 
with the author’s judgment on the services rendered by Arnulf (pp. 85 and 144), 
but wonders whether the slurs on his reputation arose as much from any actual 
misconduct on his part as from the undying hatred of Count Raymond’s fol- 
lowers. Should not the reference on page 271 to “Pisidian Antioch” apply, fur- 
thermore, to the Antioch west of Pisidia? In the same way,.the use of the term, 
“the greatest army” (p. 281), might also be questioned, for however well this 
expeditionary force may have been provided with numerous and glamorous 
leaders, it was much like the proverbial Mexican army in consisting pretty 
largely of all generals and no privates, < gocd share of these last having been 
cestroyed in Asia Minor. The author has also unfortunately fallen into the error 
committed by Grousset in following the romantic fiction contained in the old 
French continuation of William of Tyre regarding the events of 1181-1184 (pp. 
425-44 passim). Marshall W. Baldwin, who examined the sources thoroughly 
in his Raymond III of Tripolis and the Fall of Jerusalem, 1140-1187 (Princeton, 
1936) conciuded (p. 57) that “up to December, 1183, or early 1184, William of 
Tyre has given the correct chronology.” And by his own account, William was 
archbishop of Tyre and chancellor of the kingdom and resident there as late 
as 1184 (cf. Prol, Bks. XXII and XXII, passim). 

Most students of the crusades will probably regard the omissions in this vol- 
ume as its most serious defect. The author frankly asserts that, following “the 
old chroniclers who knew their business,” his “main theme is warfare.” Yet 
even these chroniclers recognized the importance of such peaceful intercourse 
as Fulcher of Chartres recites in recording, as early as 1124, various attendant 
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social changes. In the same way, William of Tyre includes in his criticism of 
King Amaury's Egyptian policy some explanation of the economic developments 
involved, and also broadens his discussion of Patriarch Fulcher’s appeal to Rome 
in 1155 by commenting on the subtraction (by papal privilege) of the Hospital- 
lers and many lesser foundations in Palestine from the authority of the patri- 
arch. All these developments had important implications for the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, and deserved, it would seem, more adequate consideration in this 
volume, which might also have included a more extended discussion of th: rise 
and nature of the military orders, the building of crusaders’ castles, and the 
consequent changes in tactics and strategy. In addition, the constant commercial, 
diplomatic, religious, and military contact of East and West during this cen- 
tury could not have failed to lead to a wide exchange, not only of blows and 
wares but also of various social, intellectual, and artistic ideas and points oí 
view. Certainly chivalry, courtesy, and urbanity were taking on a new meaning 
in western Europe at this time. The transformation of the gloomy feuda! fort- 
ress into the romantic medieval castle, which afforded a more gracious way of 
living, was also definitely under way. The quickening of intellectual activity at 
Bologna, Montpellier, Paris, Oxford, and elsewhere must likewise have owed 
something to these contacts with Constantinople, Syria, and Alexandria. And 
was it not also in this century that the cities in the north of Italy were accom- 
plishing their commercial and industrial revolutions by establishing direct trade 
connections at Alexandria, Acre, and Antioch, and, too, undermining tke mo- 
nopoly of Constantinople in the manufacture of luxury goods? Most readers, 
this reviewer believes, would gladly have exchanged a fuller discussion oz these 
developments in place of the large attention paid by the author to many petty 
dynastic squabbles, neighborhood brawls, and minor raids. 

The lay reader may, however, rest confident in the assurance that this volume 
is superior in some respects to any of its three predecessors with which the 
‘ author has invited comparison. It is far more interesting and readable zhan is 
the work of Rohricht and Stevenson, and less romantic and unreliable than that 
of Grousset. And if any reader should find the steady diet of campaigns and 
raids, as here reported, somewhat tedious, he might pause at intervals and turn 
instead to the Lowell Lectures of D. C. Munro (The Kingdom of the Crusaders, 
1935). For those, however, who would gain the fullest understanding of the 
crusades, this volume underlines the importance of the comprehensive, collabora- 
tive work on the subject that is now in progress under the sponsorship of the 
Mediaeval Academy of America. 


University of Minnesota A. C. Krey 


A MONUMENT TO SAINT JEROME: ESSAYS ON SOME ASPECTS OF 
HIS LIFE, WORKS, AND INFLUENCE. Edited by Francis X. Murphy, 
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C.SS.R. Foreword by Cardinal Tisserant. (New York: Sheed and Ward. 
1952. Pp, xv, 295. $4.50.) 5 


| Ir has been remarked that a student of the Middle Ages would do well to 

start by learning the Vulgate by heart. That remains today Jerome’s abiding 
contribution to Western life; for the Middle Ages he was only less important as 
a commentator on Scripture and as author of the Chronicle and De viris illus- 
tribus. The present tribute to his memory is admirably planned and executed. 
After a charming foreword by Cardinal Tisserant, we have a sketch of Jerome’s 
life by the editor, who contributes also a chapter on Jerome as historian. The 
other chapters are F. Cavallera, “The Personality of St. Jerome”; L. N. Hart- 
mann, “St. Jerome as an Exegete”; G. Bardy, “St. Jerome and Greek Thought”; 
E, P. Burke, “St. Jerome as a Spiritual Director”; J.-R. Palanque, “St. Jerome 
and the Barbarians”; E. A. Quain, “St. Jerome as a Humanist”; M. L. W. Laist- 
ner, “The Study of St. Jerome in the Early Middle Ages”; and P. W. Skehan, 
“St, Jerome and the Canon of the Holy Scriptures.” 

It is noteworthy that scholars approaching Jerome from a variety of angles 
show so much agreement in their estimate of his personality and work. The 
contrast with Augustine (cf. J. A. Straub, Historia, 1 [1950], 64 ff., on the 
difference in their attitudes toward the sack of Rome), the interest in sanctity, 
scholarship, and style rather than in philosophy and theology, the changing 
phases of passionate feeling which made him see and paint the world as black 
and white—these points stand out. So does the fact of development; akove all in 
Biblical scholarship Jerome grew continually, and even in other matters he 
could admit that he had been mistaken. 

There is much in detail that is highly illuminating, e.g., on Jerome’s use of 
Jewish interpretation of the Old Testament, on the evidence which his life affords 
for the way in which the Christian East and West were in fact separated, on 
his variations of attitude toward classical antiquity, on the range of his reading, 
on the transmission and use of his writings. (The reference in Comm. in Dan. 
[P. L. XXV 495C] quoted p. 221, to Zeno as mentioning hell [tmferos] and the 
immortality of the soul is puzzling; is it a recollection of Lactant, Div. inst. VII 
7,13?) The volume as a whole is an eminently readable as well as thorough pic- 
ture of Jerome in relation to his time and to later generations; specialists in 
yarious fields will welcome it, but it deserves the attention also of wider circles 
interested in the formation of European culture and in the study of periods of 
transition. For myself, I found it hard to lay the book down. 


Harvard University ARTHUR Darsy Nock 


NICOLE ORESME AND THE ASTROLOGERS: A STUDY OF HIS LIVRE 
DE DIVINACIONS. By G. W. Coopland, Emeritus Professor, University of 


Liverpool. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. vii, 221. $4.50.) 
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` In‘this book Oresme is approached from the standpoint of students of medieval 

“French and is considered primarily as a popularizer, “man of his age” (p. 6), 
broadcaster —so to speak—to the laity of the fourteenth century, and commenta- 
tor on the science and occult science of Latin learning to the medieval man in 
the street. Professor Coopland feels that Oresme spoke “from different intellec- 
tual rooms” in his various writings and that; while in his Latin works he may 
be a precursor of modern science, or reflect the scientific advance of his own 
time, the Livre de Divinacions “falls outside his scientific works and belongs 
rather to the field of the didactic literature of his day”? (p.v), and even serves 
as a gauge of the average mental attitude and interests of that period and region. 
I am somewhat skeptical as to this attempt to distinguish between Oresme’s 
writings in Latin and in the vernacular, since I found the Latin translation of 
Livre de Divinacions “easily the clearest, most concise and coherent, most read- 
able and best presented of Oresme’s works against astrology? (4 History of 
Magic and Experimental Science, UI, 401). Professor Coopland himself occa- 
sionally strays into another of Oresme’s intellectual rooms, as in his discussion 
of “Oresme and Copernicus.” 

The value of the volume is enhanced by the addition in one of the appen- 
dixes of unpublished astrological portions of Philippe de Mézières Songe du 
vieil pelerin, a treatment of the subject analogous to Oresme’s and interesting to 
compare with it. The inclusion also of Oresme’s brief Tractatus contra judicarios 
astronomos, which opens, “Mult: principes et magnates . . .” is not explained in 
the preface, but the comparison of it with Livre de Divinacions at pages 20-21 
indicates that, although written in Latin, it was a similar treatment intended 
for a lay audience. Indeed, it is, if anything, more elementary and further 
stresses the difficulty of distinguishing between Oresme's writings in Latin and 
in the vernacular. 

There are still traces in this volume of the old tendency to underestimate 
medieval scientific activity, as when we read of “the slight progress made in 
science in those centuries” (p. 44), or of “a certain strange inertia of the medieval 
mind not conducive to those outbursts of discovery which have distinguished 
some epochs of the history of thought” (p. 42). To say, “The motions of the 
heavenly bodies were not yet so open to examination as was the price of bread 
or the disappearance of good coin from circulation” (p. 45), overlooks the in- 
creasing evidence of careful astronomical observation in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. On the other hand, to say that Pierre d’Ailly “wrote strongly 
against astrology” (p. 6) gives a wrong impression, since he repeatedly came to 
its defense and even put the birth of Christ under the stars. 

The translation of Livre de Divinacions is in modern English and reproduces 
the thought of Oresme rather than attempting a literal rendition of the wording 
and somewhat garrulous style of the fourteenth-century French vernacular. This is 
of small moment, since the latter is ever present on the opposite pages. A passage 
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at pages 60-61, of which Professor Coopland says he is unable to make a satis-* a 
factory rendering, would seem to run as follows: 


And how these are arts and natural sorceries to drive people out of their senses, 
and a very dangerous thing. And yet some think that they can make use of 
them without sin. And in the same treatise 1 speak of dreams, visions, and natu- 
ral prophecies—both true and false. 


There are many indications of precise and careful scholarship, such as the 
demonstration that Nicole is the proper spelling of Oresme's Christian name, 
and that it is Livre de (not des) Divinacions. But even Homer nods, and in note 
32 on page 186 we find “Calcidus” for Chalcidius, “Sacro Boscho” for Sacro- 
bosco, and “Termegestas” for Trismegistus. lt is regrettable that the learned 
notes have been separated from their text and huddled together at the close of 
the volume like a collection of lost articles which have no relation to one another! 
At page 184 one could wish that the shelf mark of the St. Johns College MS 
were given, and it might have been well to add indexes of MSS and Incipits to 
that of authorities used by Oresme and the bibliographical index, 


Columbia University Lynn THORNDIKE 


ROGER BACON AND HIS SEARCH FOR A UNIVERSAL SCIENCE: A 
RECONSIDERATION OF THE LIFE AND WORK OF ROGER BACON 
IN THE LIGHT OF HIS OWN STATED PURPOSES. By Stewart C. 
Easton. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. vii, 255. $4.00.) 


THE present biography of Roger Bacon will not, it might be noted at the 
outset, meet with favor from those professional historians and laymen who 
cling tenaciously to the outworn concepts of Roger Bacon as a solitary light in 
the otherwise Stygian gloom of the early thirteenth century. But it should do 
much to provide an engrossing and readable antidote to the complacent dis- 
semination of such misconceptions and errors among those whose minds are 
still malleable. For Dr. Easton provides, albeit in good scholastic fashion, an 
altogether fascinating account of Rog=r Bacon. He succeeds admirably in his 
intention “to place Bacon in relation to the events and thought of his time 
rather than in the framework of all history, and to consider him as a person rather 
than as a phenomenon” (p. 205). 

That Roger Bacon was not a lone figure, a “martyr of science,” working in 
solitary isolation from his contemporazies and associates and at constant odds 
with the authorities because of his scientific interests has already been ably dem- 
onstrated in the researches and essays of A. G. Little, Lynn Thorndike, Robert 
Steele, and others (pp. 4-6) whose works are carefully analyzed in the excellent 
bibliographical portions (pp. 236 ff.) of the present study. Dr. Easton’s chief 
contribution lies in the skill with whicn he has drawn on these researches and 
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critical studies and has woven together their scattered threads to form a consecu- 
tive biography. Bacon's early life, education, and teaching at Paris; his writings, 
his vision of a universal science, and his disillusionment with ever finding 
or developing such a universal science are all passed in review. Following the 
text are three appendixes: “The Lectures of Robert Grosseteste to the Francis- 
cans, 1229-35”; “Who Was the Unnamed Master?” so severely criticized by 
Bacon in the Opus minus and Opus tzrtiam; and finally a discussion of “Twa 
Printed Works Attributed to Bacon.” Of particular interest in the second appen- 
dix is the discussion calling attention to the significant work of Albertus Magnus 
in natural science, 

Dr. Easton's primary interest throughout the work has not been in Bacon's 
apparent “anticipations of modern knowledge and the ‘modern’ viewpoint, nor 
his supposed originality and uniqueness.” He is interested in Bacon rather as a 
specific product of the thirteenth century imbued with all the current beliefs 
and errors of his contemporaries, and unique only in the sense that “he laid the 
impress of his own mind upon his material by selecting what he considered 
relevant to his purpose and interpreting this in accordance with his subjective 
scheme” (p. 2). The persecution and neglect of which Bacon complains, Dr. 
Easton would attribute in large part to the defects of character demonstrated 
throughout Bacon's writings. He was rebellious and resentful of restraint and of 
authority. He was jealous of anyon: who was considered an authority. He 
lacked a sense of diplomacy and more particularly the ability to detect and 
criticize his own shortcomings. He zould not be satisfied with finding some 
little stone to add to the sum total of scientific inquiry, he must have a knowledge 
of all science, and he insisted “that a man's knowledge is worthless unless it is 
complete,” a fact which Dr. Easton ands surprising even for Bacon’s age (pp. 
41-72). In addition Dr. Easton would attribute, on conjectural reasoning since 
the documents are silent, the restraints placed upon Bacon by his ordzr, to 
intramural dissensions among the Franciscans and particularly to Bacon’s known 
sympathy for the Spirituals as well as for his other dissident doctrinal views 
(p. 199). 

The study as a whole reflects well and does credit to the masterly hand 
that directed it. The conclusions are well documented where documents exist 
and are clearly marked as conjectural where no documentation is possible. The 
merit of this work lies in its temperate character, in its readable presentation of 
the contemporary scene, and in the careful delineation of the problems still to 
be settled by further manuscript studies. 


Hunter College Peart KIBRE 
ANGLO-SAXON WRITS. By F. E. Harmer. [The Ward Bequest.] (Man- 


chester: Manchester University Press; New York: Barnes and Noble. 1952. 
Pp. xxii, 604. $12.50.) 
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In this volume Miss Harmer has brought together all the writs of the Anglo- 
Saxon period which are known to exist, In her detailed and scholarly introduction 
she discusses the origin, contents, and function of this type of document. The 
Anglo-Saxon writ, a letter concerned with administrative business written in the 
vernacular and sealed, is the basis for the royal writ which has been consistently 
used in England to the present day. Although the earliest writ now extant dates 
from the reign of Æthelred IT, and although the form cannot be traced beyond 
the reign of Alfred, this form had probably been fixed by usage over a long 
period. Miss Harmer does not exclude the possibility of foreign influence, but 
she is certain that the writ form itself was of English origin as was the practice 
of sealing with a hanging seal. The authenticity of writs, a subject previously 
given little attention by scholars, is discussed by Miss Harmer in cetail. Although 
the writ was not a landbook, it frequently functioned as a title deed. Monasteries, 
anxious to prove rights to land, copied writs into their cartularies. Thus both the 
temptation and the opportunity to alter or fabricate writs were present. In deter- 
mining authenticity Miss Harmer has considered whether the grant described 
was actually made, whether the extant text is the original or a copy, and if the 
latter, whether alterations have been made in it. 

The writs themselves are arranged according to the religious houses in 
whose interest they were preserved. In an introduction to each group Miss 
Harmer discusses the contents of the writs and the specific grounds on which 
she has judged them to be authentic, doubtful, or spurious. Writs in Anglo-Saxon 
are translated and important alternative readings given. The notes contain an 
account of the sources for each writ, the basis on which it has been dated, and 
an explanation of key or doubtful wo-ds. Biographical notes give available in- 
formation about persons mentioned in the texts. 

Miss Harmer has thus made available to students of Anglo-Saxon England 
authentic texts of all extant writs together with a scholarly discussion of their 
background and diplomatic. Both she and the University of Manchester Press 
are to be congratulated on an excellent piece of work. 


Princeton, New Jersey ELISABETH G. KIMBALL 


CASUS PLACITORUM AND REPORTS OF CASES IN THE KING’S 
COURTS, 1272-1278. Edited with an Introduction by Wiliam Huse Dun- 
ham, Jr, George Burton Adams Professor of History in Yale University. 
[Publications of the Selden Society, Volume LXIX, for the Year 1950.] 
(London: Bernard Quaritch. 1952. Pp. xciv, 176. £3, 135.64.) 


Two different but related groups of materials are assembled in this volume. 
The first group consists of the basic tex: (B.M. MS. Harley 1208) of the Casus 
Placitorum—a collection of judgments, precedents, and rules determined in the 
courts of Henry III—and five chapters of addenda thereto based upon collations 
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of other manuscripts. The second group comprises two collections of reports of 
cases heard in the king's courts between 1272 and 1278. Prefacing these materials 
is an extensive introduction in which their provenance and significance are 
discussed. There the editor explains tke reasons for his conclusion that the Casus 
is primarily a law teacher's book of nctes, tending to show that practical methods 
of instruction in the common law were in use a generation before England's 
legal profession is thought to have come of age. The editor also advances his 
view that the Casus marks the first sep in medieval law reporting, for parts of 
it seem to have been put together from notes which were made in cour: and 
which even included tke judges’ words in direct and indirect quotation. The 
reports which make up the second group are of the same nature as the Year 
Books of 1292 eż seq., and their existence sets back the beginnings of Year Book 
reporting by twenty years. A detailed analysis of these reports leads Prafessor 
Dunham to the conclusion that they too grew out of the habit of taking notes 
on actual cases, for educational pu-poses, probably in court. Such notes, he 
believes, were thereafte- expanded into the vernacular report of an oral debate 
which is the distinctive mark of a Year Book. The two groups of materials are 
thus related to one another, and that relationship goes far to support Maitland’s 
conclusion that “the object of the report from the very first is science, juris- 
prudence, the advancement of learning” (Selden Soc., XVII, p. x). 

These materials have a further value, which lies beyond the areas o” legal 
education and law reporting, but which is not brought out in the introduction. 
Containing as they do both precepts and notes made on actual cases in court, 
they have a good deal to tell us about the state of the law in mid-thir-eenth- 
century England. Even a cursory inspection of the elaborate index (prepared 
by Professor Plucknett) will indicate how much this volume contains which 
can aid our understanding of the law of procedure, of persons, of property and 
inheritance. It would have been a service to scholars to have described the 
extent to which these materials modify or confirm the accepted outlines of 
medieval law drawn in the classic treatise of Pollock and Maitland. 


University of Pennsylvania Law Schoal GEORGE L. Haskins 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By H. G. Richardson 
and G, O. Sayles. [Etudes présentées à la Commission internationale pour 
l'Histoire des Assemblées d'Etats, X.] (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1952. Pp. x, 395. $8.50.) 


Tuis volume, the first full-length account of the medieval Irish parliament, 
appears as No. X of the Studies presented to the International Commission for 
the History of Representative and Parliamentary Institutions (the official English 
title, since September, 1950, of the Commission “on Estates” set up in 1933 by the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences). The previous volume, published 
in Rome in 1949, was by Professor Antonio Marongiu and dealt with the medieval 
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parliaments of Italy. It was high time that the comparative’ method should be 
applied to the study of one of the basic institutions of Western democracy, and 
apart from its importance for Irish history, this book constantly stimulates the 
reader to seek parallels or contrasts. 

In their previous volume of documents on the Parliaments and Councils of 
Medieval Ireland (Irish Manuscripts Commission, 1947) the authors indicated 
the scattered and fragmentary character of the sources for the history of the 
Trish parliament. From such a partnership we can confidently count not only on 
an exhaustive pursuit of material but on the highest standards of scholarship, 
and from their laboriously accumulated facts they have constructed a living and 
reliable picture. ; 

The history is, of course, one of colonial, not national institutions. The native 
Irish, excluded as a body from the English common law (though individuals 
could purchase equality), forbidden to hold benefices or to enter monasteries 
in the region controlled by England, had little or no concern with the king’s 
parliament. They might occasionally address a petition to the king in parliament 
(p. 90) and one of them might irregularly be chosen knight of the shire, but 
the parliaments were made up of Anglo-Irish, and as the area of effective 
English government shrank, the number of counties, towns, and dioceses 
dwindled from a total of eleven counties, twenty-seven dioceses and ten towns 
represented in 1420, to four counties, seven dioceses, and five towns in the six- 
teenth century. 

The authors set the development of the Irish parliament firmly in the 
framework of the general evolution of royal governmental institutions, which 
follows the pattern we know in England. The initial impulse is given when 
John, in his brother’s lifetime, becomes the effective lord of Ireland, and we 
trace the development of the civil service and the growth of “government by 
writing”—the great invention of the twelfth century. An Exchequer is traceable 
by 1200, a Justice by 1207, with a Bench by the middle of the century, a 
Chancery between 1232 and 1244. The Council, first menticned in 1217, is 
functioning as the central executive, containing, like its English counterpart, both 
feudal and official elements, and the “common counsel” of other magnates is 
called in when the granting of an aid is in question. In Ireland, as in England, 
1254 is the point at which we first hear of representatives summoned to hear the 
king’s request for aid to meet the costs of the Gascon war. Our authors suggest 
that the deliberate holding of parliaments in Ireland begins as the direct result 
of the demands at Oxford in 1258 (p. 58). The first assembly called a parliament 
was summoned in 1264; its proceedings have that characteristic blend of the 
judicial and the political which stamps the early parliament in England, and 
with the beginning of legislative activity the word community, so noticeable 
in England, emerges, though even more ambiguously. “De communi consilio 
tocius communitatis Hibernie fuerit provisum et ordinatum” is the formula 
introducing the ordinance of 1265 that all men should have their prewar status 
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(p. 59). The summoning of representatives to parliaments is, as in England, 
incidental and inessential for long after this, and, even more than in England, 
taxation long continues to ke matter for local negotiation or for nonparliamentary 
assemblies. | 

Throughout this carefully documented study, which includes a complete 
list of all the Irish parliaments from 1254 te 1495, we meet the recurrent themes 
of parallelism and contrast. Chapter 16, on the relation of Ireland to the English, 
gives the key to the contrasts. The English parliament could legislate for Ireland, 
the English courts could hear Irish cases, Irish ministers could be called to account 
for their conduct before the English parliament. Inevitably, Irish institutions 
could not equal the power or the prestige of those of England. In matters of 
finance and taxation later colonial problems seem foreshadowed. Who was to pay 
the costs of the wars against the native Irish? Here, say our authors, “a clash of 
principles was bedevilling Irish politics” (p. 82). Irish opinion looked to the lords 
of Ireland, especially the earls, to protect their own lands, and if they were 
there, and did their part, no extraordinary taxes would be necessary. But in 
England the fourteenth century saw the establishment of the principle that wars 
should be financed by taxes voted in parliament, and the English taxpayer had, 
in effect, been bearing the financial burden of the Irish wars when William of 
Windsor in 1370 reised a storm by persuading the Irish parliament to impose 
war taxes on the Irish. His justification is recorded at length in the documents 
printed, from: the English exchequer rolls, in Parliaments and Councils (pp. 
39-48; an entry undiscovered by M. V. Clarke when she discussed his career 
in 1932). The position o” the justicia again provokes a comparison with that of 
later colonial governors. He was a royal nominee, but according to a mythical 
“statute of Henry Fitz-Empress,” which may or may not be identified with the 
Irish Modus (pp. 324-31), he might in an emergency be elected by the Irish 
Council, and this in fact was done more than once (pp. 108, 135, 155, 168, 256, 
263). y = 
As to the funct:ons and powers of the later medieval parliaments, the revolu- 
tion whereby the English baronage came in the fourteenth century to dominate 
the King's Council in parliament did not occur in Ireland (p. 71), but none the 
less the Irish parliaments became partly assimilated to the English. The forms 
become stereotyped round about 1370 (p. 76). Though the Commons’ presence 
has become indisp2nsab-e procedurally, “in large part, this is stage-management; 
the essential funct-ons cf parliament are performed by the lords” (p. 195), as in 
the Scottish parlizment, though with other forms. If the minor part played by 
the Commons is the most significant contrast with the English parliament, the 
most striking difference in form concerns the clerical proctors. Whereas in England 
they ceased to attend parliaments in the second quarter of the fourteenth century, 
in Ireland their actendance began to be regular in the third quarter of the four- 
teenth century and continued down to 1537, when Henry VIII abolished it by 
statute, 
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It is impossible to do justice here to all the matters covered by this learned 
and fascinating work, and it may seem perverse to complain of a considered 
omission, but the observations on the Modus tenendi parliamentum on page 137 
compel this reviewer to say that if that tract was to be cited at all, the reader 
deserves better treatment than to be tald, without evidence, that the Irish version 
“infallibly” preceded the English, ard that neither version “could have been 
written earlier than the reign of Richard II,” M. V. Clarke, who, like T. Duffus 
Hardy and W. A. Morris, attributed the English Modus to the reign of Edward 
II, was the first to grasp the importance of the Irish Modus, and it is to her text 
that the authors refer us, but anyone who follows in her footsteps, so abruptly 
halted, must recognize that the problem of the relation to each other of the 
different versions, whether of the Irish or the English tract, whether in Latin 
or in French, calls for the most exact and careful editorial work. We have been 
looking, not without grounds, for such an edition from Mr. Richardson ever since 
he reviewed Miss Clarke's book in 1937 (History, 1937-38, pp. 67-69), and until 
the textual problems have been faced, no assumptions as to the date and no 
inferences from the contents of either -ract should be accepted. | 

Of the arguments advanced here, that regarding amercements for absence is 
fully documented in chapter ro. The authors wisely observe that “it would be rash 
to say that wilful absence from parliament was never punished by amercement in 
England,” but as “no evidence that Anes were inflicted there has ever been 
produced” {p. 138) the correspondence of the passages in the English Modus with 
Irish practice looks impressive. But they do not seem to have noticed the statute 
of 5 Ric. H which provides that absentees from parliaments shall be amerced “as 
was anciently accustomed in the Kingdom of England.” Again, no evidence is 
adduced for their statement that the writer of the Modus, in saying that the king 
was bound to pay the expenses of those below baronial status if he summoned 
them to his parliament, “evidently has in mind the principle advanced and ac- 
cepted in Ireland at the close of Edward IIi’s reign” (p. 137). It would appear 
that the reference is to the dictum of 1377 (quoted p. 120, n. 6, and further dis- 
cussed on p. 131), that those who do aot hold by barony are not amerced for 
absence. But this has nothing to do with the payment of expenses. 


' Harvard University Herren M. Cam 


Modern Eutcpean History 


THE LAW AND WORKING OF THE CONSTITUTION: DOCUMENTS 
1660-1914. Volume I, 1660-1783. Volume IT, 1784-1914. By W. C. Costin, 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford, and J. Steven Watson, Student 
and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. (London: Adam and Charles Black; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. xviii, 465; xix, 531. $9.50.) 
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Tus substantial collection of documents bearing upon English constitutional 
history during the period 1660-1914, ts, we may assume, intended for use by 
students in British universities; they, heving read the documents in Tanner, and 
Prothero, and Gardiner, will now continue their study of the modern constitution 
here, rather than in the older collections of Grant Robertson and of Dykes. 
Certainly this is a larger collection thar. any of the others mentioned and, except 
for Tanner's Tudor Constitutional Documents, more varied in the range of the 
material from which it has been drawn. Yet it is also, by design, narrower than 
the others. 

“We have not,” say the editors, “in the manner of some of our predecessors in 
this field, prefaced each of our documents or groups of documents with a set of 
notes, commentaries or asides of praise or blame. ... Nor have we .. . attempted 
to write the constitutional history of two hundred and fifty years in some century 
or score of breathless pages . . . by way of guide or précis of what is to follow.” 
Except for glossaries, cross-references, and occasional notes of identification, they 
give us the documents, and nothing but the documents, Moreover, the English 
constitution, as they conceive it, does not include the government of the empire 
or commonwealth. 

To the commonly chosen statutes and constitutional cases they have made a 
few interesting, but necessarily minor, additions. More striking for their novelty, 
and for the information they. give of the practical problems of government, are 
the many extracts from letters, speeches, memoirs, and political treatises. Monarchs, 
ministers, and lesser figures present to one another the constitutional issues of the 
day. Bagehot or Maitland makes his analysis. By this means we learn much of 
the development of cabinet government in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies and of the problems arising from the reform of the House of Commons. 
One important topic only is omitted: the arguments concerning representation in 
government which preceded passage of the Reform Act of 1832. 

Omission of so obvious a topic is presumably deliberate, and serves to remind 
the reader that the editors work to the measure of their own sound definition of 
English constitutional history. In these two excellent volumes the editors show that 
their definition, though traditional, gives opportunity for new and vivid illus- 
tration. 


Cornell University F. G. MarcHaM 


- THE PUBLIC CAREER OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM. By Arvel B. Erickson, 
Professor of History, Western Reserve University. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell; 
Cleveland: Western Reserve University Press. 1952. Pp. vii, 433. $4.50.) 


Sir James Graham stands as a pivotal, though not a particularly appealing, 
figure in the world of early and mid-Victorian politics. From Professor Erickson's 
account he emerges as an admirable representativé of the Victorian compromise, 
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more typical, indeed, than some of the better-known party leaders. Although 
Graham could never entirely divest himself of his aristocratic Whiggishness, his 
political credo was substantially that of the mass of ten-pound householders, in- 
sofar as these were Anglicans—the middle-class franchise, free trade, economy in 
government, efficient administration, the Protestant establishment, and moderate 
reform. And to these fixed points he adhered throughout his career. 

Graham’s contributions to the “Age of Reform,” as Professor Erickson has 
described them, form an impressive record and supply further evidence, if such 
were needed, of the capacity of the Victorians for concentrated effort. Admittedly 
he lacked some of the qualities necessary for parliamentary statesmanship. Stiff 
and aloof almost to the point of pompousness and unable to conceal his contempt 
for lesser talents, he was never quite as effective on the floor of the House as his 
unexcelled knowledge of the public business and his skill in marshaling a case 
should have made him. But the century produced few public administrators of 
greater ability. The house cleaning to which he subjected the Admiralty in 
the 1830’s was followed by a period of constructive activity at the home office as 
a member of the great Peel government. Graham's tenure as home secretary, when 
he was called upon to translate into administrative machinery the reforms that 
were being spread upon the statute book, had a good deal to do with establishing 
the British tradition of public administration. 

Yet along with Graham's undeniable administrative gifts went a certain 
rigidity in his political ideas or, perhaps more accurately, in his political behavior. 
Although, as Professor Erickson points out, he was never the real doctrinaire and 
was always accessible to the argument from facts, one does not sense in Graham 
a capacity for the kind of growth that is the earmark of great political leaders. 
Notwithstanding two or three changes of party (depending on how one regards 
the Peelite phase) his essential political outlook remained about what it had 
been in the late ’20’s, save for the addition of free trade. All this implies a certain 
deficiency in ordinary human sympathy and understanding. One feels that 
Graham would always have sacrificed the individual to the system. 

In re-examining Graham’s service to the Victorian state, Professor Erickson 
has drawn not only on the parliamentary and Record Office material but also 
on the Graham. papers at Netherby, seme of which were apparently missed by 
C. S. Parker. He has written a solid, useful book, though not one that challenges 
the reader with new perspectives or commands his attention by new insights. Nor 
has he wholly succeeded in avoiding the dangers implicit in his method. Biog- 
raphy can provide a fruitful approach to administrative history. But unless they 
are skillfully handled, the hero and his committees can get in each other's way 
so that neither emerges with clarity. Since Graham was a public servant of 
multifarious concerns, problems of unity and emphasis must have been difficult; 
Professor Erickson has not been able to solve them at all points. But he has r re. 
established Sir James Graham as a leader of greater stature than it has beer ‘the 
fashion to consider him. Whether, next to Peel, he “deserves to be ranked ‘ As the 9 
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ablest man in English public life in the years from Waterloo until his death in 
1861” will depend on how one defines ability. 


Harvard University | Davip OWEN 


THE POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE OF MR. GLADSTONE AND 
LORD GRANVILLE, 1868-1876. Volume I, 1868-71. Volume II, 1871- 
76. Edited for the Royal Historical Society by Agatha Ramm. [Camden Third 
Series, Volumes LXXXI and LXXXII.] (London: Royal Historical Society. 
1952. Pp. xix, 246; v, 247-518.) 


Tus collection of letters begins with the organization of Gladstone’s first 
ministry in December, 1863, and ends in the spring of 1876 when the attitude of 
both correspondents toward the Royal Titles Bill and the Turkish question aroused 
Queen Victoria's anger. In the Gladstcne government of 1868-1874 Lord Gran- 
ville served first as colonial and later as foreign secretary. When in 1875 Gladstone 
temporarily retired from politics his post as leader of the Liberal party was taken 
over jointly by Lord Granville and his cousin, Lord Hartington, later eighth duke 
of Devonshire. 

Although Gladstone and Granville were close political friends, in character, 
temperament, and habits of work they differed radically. Granville was careless, 
easy-going, lackadaisical, and willing “to let sleeping dogs lie.” Gladstone, on the : 
other hand, though eager, fiery, and a crusader, was also efficient and methodical. 
His original and powerful mind ranged over a large number of subjects. Still in 
many respects Gladstone and Granville complemented each other. For all his 
innate courtesy the former, who was generally involved in some controversy, 
often failed to appreciate the limitations of other people’s interests and the slow- 
ness of their mental processes. Granville was neither quick-witted nor strong- 
minded; he was a courtier and a man of the world, smooth and tactful in private 
as well as official relations, A peace-meker in council, he possessed much practical 
wisdom. 

The complementary aspects of the:r relationship stand clearly revealed in the 
volumes under review. A very high percentage of the letters exchanged between 
them relates to intragovernment protlems, how to deal with colleagues as well 
as with the queen, and with parliamentary and party strategy. While on topics 
generally classified as high politics, such as those relating to foreign affairs and 
international relations, the letters published for the first time do little more than 
fill interstices, the letters are of great value for the study of the inner working of 
the British government when Gladstone was in office. The editor observes what 
has been noted by all who have worked with the private papers of Gladstone and 
Granville, that discussions by them of important issues were generally reserved 
for private conferences. 
te As might be expected, the editor has made her transcriptions mainly from the 
original letters; only occasionally has she used the copies in the letter books kept 
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by Gladstone when in office. These books might perhaps have been used more 
extensively. The reviewer has found one letter missing which he at one time trans- 
cribed from these letter books: in this letter, dated February 3, 1871, Gladstone 
expressed less concern over the indemnity demanded by Germany from France 
than over the transfer of human beings without consulting their wishes. It is 
therefore of importance to students of Gladstone's foreign policy. 

Miss Ramm has provided the volumes with an excellent, informative, and 
thought-provoking introduction. The letters are admirably edited, and she has 
noted some, but by no means all, of the places where letters or parts of them have 
already appeared in print. Miss Ramm calls attention to a few errors in the 
arrangement of Gladstone letters, and she has placed all students of the history of 
the Gladstonian era in her debt by carefully identifying persons mentioned in this 
correspondence, l 


University of Wisconsin PauL KNAPLUND 


SAINTS IN POLITICS: THE “CLAPHAM SECT” AND THE GROWTH 
OF FREEDOM, By Ernest Marshall Howse. (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press. 1952. Pp. xv, 215. $5.00.) 


Tuis book is a summary of the political and social reforms achieved by the 
“Clapham Sect,” and an attempted vindication of them against the strictures of 
writers like the Hammonds. Dr. Howse regards the “Saints” as “essentially 
liberal.” “They have not generally received credit for being as liberal as they 
really were.” 

The summary is clear and adequate, though there is little new material in it. 
The attempt at vindication is hardly successful. It is not a question, as Dr. Howse 
implies, of criticizing the Sect “by the standards of twentieth-century socialism.” 
For the ideas of such men as, among others, Fox, Romilly, Mackintosh, Bentham 
- and Lord Holland—or, one might add, Tom Paine and William Cobbett—provide 
sufficient basis for an evaluation both humane and contemporary. 

It may be true, as Dr. Howse asserts, that the Hammonds were “quite in- 
capable of understanding what religion meant” to a man like Wilberforce; but 
if so, it means that religion is here interpreted in a purely private and personal 
sense. As far as the political and social results of religious belief—in this case, — 
Evangelicalism—are concerned, the masterly analysis of the Flammonds is still 
convincing; nor is it seriously called in question by anything in this book. To 
call this analysis “viciously untrue to the real Wilberforce” seems to the present 
reviewer quite unfair. It must be remembered that the Hammonds explicitly reject 
any suggestion of hypocrisy in this connection. Nor is it fair to accuse them, 
whatever one may say of Hazlitt, of “sneering.” Dr. Howse, on the other hand, 
finds “sparkle and brilliance” in the edifying platitudes of Hannah More. 

The book chiefly disappoints by its failure to suggest any plausible psychology 
by which we may understand the Clapham Sect. How is it that people can be 
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deeply moved by sufferings they have never seen, yet remain relatively indif- 
ferent to an immediate misery which surrounds them? Dr. Howse defends so 
unusual a displacement of emotion as being a “far rarer virtue” than the normal 
impulse to succor present and immediate distress. And what about the implica- 
tions of the question (which he himself quotes twice) so jauntily flung by 
Wilberforce at his friend, Henry Thornton, on the night of the Abolition triumph: 
“Well, Henry, what shall we abolish rext?” To which Henry replied: “The 
lottery, 1 think.” One is reminded irresistibly of Macaulay's remark about the 
Puritans. 

There can be no possible question of the immense debt owed by humanity to 
the “Saints.” The abolition, alike of the slave trade and of slavery itself, is their 
everlasting memorial, as Dr. Howse abundantly establishes. He also mentions 
that as individuals they were not indifferent to all aspects of domestic reform 
(climbing boys, game laws, press gang, etc.). The curious thing, however, is that 
these urgent problems never seriously engaged their collective imagination or 
called forth any effort comparable to that involved in Abolition. What the eye 
hath not seen, the heart doth not grieve over. Why was the Clapham Sect so 
conspicuous an exception to this rule? Dr. Howse rejects the only plausible ex- 
planation, but offers none to take its place. 


University of Washington GIOVANNI CosTIGAN 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE LANSBURY. By Raymond Postgate. (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1951. Pp. xiii, 332. $4.75.) 


BEATRICE WEBB’S DIARIES, 1912-1924. Edited by Margaret I. Cole. With 
an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Lord Beveridge. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company. 1952. Pp. xxvi, 272. $5.00.) 


Test books deal with lives that exemplify two of the motives which led 
individuals into the British labor movement. The biography is of a warm-hearted 
humanitarian whose selfless devotion was rewarded by a popular affection seldom 
bestowed upon a politician. The diarist was an intellectual to whom mankind was 
an object of study and experiment. Both contributed much to the making of 
the Labour party. 

Lansbury’s story is told by a son-in-law who was a close associate in his news- 
paper and literary ventures. The prevailing tone is one of admiration. Equally 
manifest is a leftist point of view toward statesmen of the older parties and toward 
the official leaders of both the Labour party and the Trades Union Congress. He 
emphasizes the purity of Lansbury’s mctives and the religious basis of his politics 
but freely admits that he could be sentimental, unreasonable, impetuous, and 
quarrelsome. These defects were apparent in his early years when he visited 
Australia and Ireland and brought back emotions rather than facts, in 1920 
when the sight of Russia so dazzled kim that his views were long tinted by a 
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heavy rose color, and in his last years when personal visits to Hitler and Musso- 
lini resulted in such easy self-deception. Lansbury’s services are, nevertheless, 
rightly emphasized—the early socialist pioneering, his efforts in behalf of the 
East London poor, his central position in the labor movement in 1919 and after- 
wards when his Daily Herald provided a leadership that did not come from a 
weakened parliamentary party, and his wark after 1931 when universal trust in 
him provided a rallying force for shattered Labour. 

Mrs. Webb’s Diaries in effect constitute a third volume of autobiography and 
supply a valuable source book for laber history. It reveals the Webb partnership 
still active, with Sidney, the optimistic member, happy and rejoicing in his work, 
but with Beatrice having many ups and downs and erroneously convinced that 
her end was not far off. In this period the Webbs were much less interested than 
formerly in permeation, so the names of Conservative and Liberal chiefs appear 
with less frequency than in Our Partnership. There is a surprising lack of mention 
of the world-shaking events of the period, but there is much on the labor move- 
ment. At first the references are not enthusiastic. The trade union leadership is 
repeatedly stigmatized as complacent, stupid, and timid, while of the Labour 
party in 1912 she wrote that “it is a poor thing, but our own,” so they would have 
to work with it. A change came, however, with the cabinet crisis of 1917 and 
the ejection of Arthur Henderson, because the latter then turned to Sidney Webb 
for help in creating a party that would be capable of becoming His Majesty’s 
Government. Sidney was happy in this role and, now that a place was being 
found for middle-class brains, Beatrice became optimistic. In the election of 1923 
neither foresaw the possibility of a Labour government as the outcome. The 
volume closes with some interesting anecdotes of MacDonald cabinet making. 

There are many pen portraits and refererces to old Fabians, politicians of all 
parties, Continental socialists, and visiting Russians. Russia was not yet viewed 
as a new civilization but as “the servile state in being,” while the only reference 
to the appalling famine there is a statement that rather than draw upon limited 
funds for the relief of its sufferers she personally would prefer to keep some 
German and Austrian professors alive. Like many other liberals of the 1920’s she 
had no appreciation of the problem confronting France; “wholly uninterested” 
there, she was again more concerned with German recovery. 

Lord Beveridge supplies an introduction and Mrs. Cole’s notes provide a help- 
ful “who’s who” for the labor movement. | 


Stanford University CarL F. BRAND 
PORTRAIT OF AN ADMIRAL: THE LIFE AND PAPERS OF SIR HER- 


BERT RICHMOND. By Arthur ]. Marder, University of Hawaii. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. 407. $6.00.) 


Tus book emphasizes the modern tendency to devote almost all military 
planning to questions of materiel, with consequent neglect of history and other 
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subjects which are essential to the success cf officers in all higher military com- 
mands. It presents, in forceful language, the late Admiral Richmond’s idea that a 
naval officer cannot spend years thinking only of materiel problems, and, then, 
upon being promoted to the rank of rear admiral, suddenly discover that he has 
been endowed miraculously with a broad knowledge of tactics, strategy, and 
naval history. 

The book includes a biographical essay cf 31 pages; 319 pages of extracts from 
Richmond’s diary, 1909-1920; 33 pages of notes; and an index of persons. Evi- 
dently Professor Marder expects the reader to form his own portrait of the 
admiral from the diary entries, aided by the biographical essay and notes which 
he gives us. Marder describes Richmond as “perhaps the ablest officer of his 
generation,” and accuses the Admiralty of grave error in failing to assign him to 
more important positions during and after the war. He quotes Richmond as 
calling himself a “mutineer” and implies that a great career was ruined because 
of zeal and outspokenness. The record does not justify such a conclusion. Becom- 
ing a rear admiral in 1920, he spent three years as president of the Naval War 
College, followed by two years as commander in chief of the East Indies Station. 
A vice admiral and K.C.B. in 1925, he was the first commandant of the Imperial 
Defence College, 1926-1928. He was promoted admiral before retirement. He 
served as Vere Harmsworth Professor of Naval History at Cambridge, 1934-1936, 
and master of Downing College, Cambridge, for ten years prior to his death. 

Highly educated, imaginative, and brilliantly clever, Richmond was a practical 
seaman as well as a student of naval history, strategy, and tactics. Besides his 
historical writing he produced a number of brief, elementary articles and books 
designed primarily for the layman. Marder believes that his masterpiece is 
Statesmen and Seapower, an expansion of lectures delivered at Oxford, 1943. 

The diary material is described as of “immense historical importance,” but 
the extracts selected scarcely justify this claim. There is a tendency to assume 
that all of Richmond’s opinions, as recorded in his diary, are correct beyond 
question, although many contrary views were held. 


Washington, D.C. Joun B. HEFFERNAN 


THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF SCOTLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By Marjorie Plant. [Edinburgh University Publications: History, 
Philosophy and Economics, Number 2.] (Edinburgh: University Press. 1952. 


Pp. xi, 319. 255.) 


Tuts book covers some of the ground that has already been traversed in 
Graham’s Social Life of Scotland in the 18th Century, and many familiar themes 
and examples reappear. There is also, however, much that is new. Considerable 
use has been made of unpublished sources in the National Library of Scotland 
and of family papers published since the earlier work. The result is a lively account 
of eighteenth-century Scotland. 
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It is not, of course, as generous in its sweep as Graham’s work. “Domestic life” 
has been strictly construed as what went on in and around the home. We might 
regard this almost as a housewife’s view of life. The reader is seldom taken beyond 
the boundaries of the family garden, and then only for brief excursions. Social . 
relationships, economic activities, and religious habits, for example, do not receive 
much more than incidental attention. 

There are advantages in this restricted approach. The author has been able to 
describe in illuminating detail many things—like the methods of firing and 
lighting, of washing and of making soap—which have to be passed over in 
works of broader scope. In the book are included valuable descriptions of 
family relationships, of the kitchen, of housework, and of kindred subjects, and 
throughout there is a vividness in this representation of Scottish life which could 
hardly be improved upon except perhaps by the inclusion of pictcrial illustrations. 

At the same time the question may be asked whether the picture is not too 
flattering. Was the reality in eighteenth-century Scotland as pleasant as is suggested 
here? The author herself has pointed out that “in discussing the food of bygone 
days it is much easier to describe party fare than ordinary, everyday meals,” and 
she seems to have followed the line of least resistance by writing a great deal more 
about the well-to-do than about ordinary people. There can be no objection to 
this in itself, and indeed it is a valuable corrective to the traditionally gloomy 
picture of this period to realize that even in the early part of the century some 
people in Scotland contrived to lead happy and pleasant lives, but there is in 
consequence a danger that the more prosperous way of life may be regarded as 
commoner than it actually was. 

From her study the author draws no conclusions. Here and ere throughout 
the book suggestive comparisons are made with conditions in other parts of 
Europe, but nothing more is said regarding the implications or the importance 
of the way in which the Scottish people lived. Is it not reasonable to expect that 
some attention should be paid to the significance of this wealth of comestic detail? 


California Institute of Technology Davin C. ELLIOT 


A HISTORY OF IRELAND UNDER THE UNION, 1801 TC 1922: WITH 
AN EPILOGUE CARRYING THE STORY DOWN TO THE ACCEPT- 
ANCE IN 1027 BY DE VALERA OF THE ANGLO-IRISH TREATY 
OF 1921. By P. S. O’ Hegarty. (London: Methuen and Compary; New York: 
British Book Centre. 1952. Pp. xii, 811. $9.50.) 


Tue title of this work is somewhat misleading, owing to the fact that it does 
not give a real picture of what the book has as its aim. Although called a History 
of Ireland under the Union, it is actually a history of Irish nationalism since 1801. 
The author has devoted only one very short chapter to economics and social affairs, 
and even this chapter is for the purpose of demonstrating the righteousness of the 
Nationalist cause. A work devoted to all sides of Irish history during the period 
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would have been extremely valuable, but this was by no means Mr. O'Hegarty's 
aim. 

The purpose of the bock is to portray the efforts of the Irish nation, and that 
does not necessarily include the so-called English ascendancy, to bring about the 
overthrow of the union forced upon Ireland by Pitt. In doing this, the author has 
given us detailed studies of the various naticnalistic movements from the time of 
the union down to the achievement of national independence. The work of 
O'Connell, Parnell, Davis, Griffiths, has been set forth in very considerable detail 
with an effort being made to give us clear and as thorough a picture as possible. 
In fact, one might say that this is probably one of the most detailed studies of 
these men and their work that has yet keen written. At the same time, O’Hegarty 
makes clear his own point of view, his utter distrust and rejection of anything 
which the British government might do or attempt, as well as anything which, 
as he would probably call them, “Traitorous Irishmen” backing the British gov- 
ernment would advise. He himself is very critical of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
being prepared at times to accuse it of selling Ireland out. Similarly, he gives his 
benediction and blessing to the Protestants who have stood for the Nationalist 
cause, willing to line up with the Catholic Nationalists in support of a genuinely 
Irish policy. In this respect his biggest wezkness would seem to be that he fails 
to realize the terrible fear of the North that its religious liberty and rights would 
be suppressed if the South gained control. With the example of some other 
countries, where a Catholic majority has endeavored to curtail religious freedom, 
the Protestants in the North have been, and still are, very much disturbed at the 
idea that they may be subject to a Catholic majority. O’Hegarty seems to regard 
such an attitude as one cf bigotry and narrow-mindness. But the fact is, there 
exists a very real fear of what might heppen, which explains to a very considerable 
extent the attitude of a good many Protestants who opposed the union. 

Although clearly stating his point of view, Mr. O’Hegarty has backed up his 
position with large amounts of detailed historical material culled from the printed 
sources of the period. In fact, there are so many quotations from the Nation, 
Wellington's Dispatches, from letters, and from books, that the reader is in 
danger of losing the thread of the story. As a consequence, too, the book is con- 
siderably longer than necessary. Yet it is obvious that the author is endeavoring, 
as far as possible, to support his thesis: that during the nineteenth and the early 
twentieth centuries, Ireland did not receive good or fair treatment. 

As one reads about the Irish difficulties, one can not help feeling that Britain 
is perhaps today facing somewhat the same situation in Scotland and Wales, 
where small groups of nationalists are insisting that their countries should have the 
right to control their own internal affairs. Such a work as this might well be a 
warning to British statesmen. Although for a time apathy and indifference on 
the part of a large part of the people may be a protection, nevertheless there is 
always the danger that a small, active, well-organized minority may cause trouble, 
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resulting in a division of the country, if, before too late, some form of devolution 
is not introduced. 


McGill University W. Sranrorp Rep 


HISTORY OF BIRMINGHAM. Volume I, MANOR AND BOROUGH TO 
1865. By Conrad Gill, Emeritus Professor of History in the University College 
of Hull; formerly Reader in Constitutional History in the University of 
Birmingham. Volume II, BOROUGH AND CITY, 1865-1938. By Asa Briggs, 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford; Reader in Recent Social and Economic 
History in the University of Oxford. (New York: Oxford University Press 
for the Birmingham City Council. 1952. Pp. xiii, 454; x, 384. $13.00.) 


BIRMINGHAM intended to celebrate the centenary of its incorporation with a 
history of the development of the city from earliest to modern times. Through 
misadventure and delay the appearance of this history was postponed from 1938 
to 1952. The loss in time, however, would seem more than made up by the 
elegance and quality of the work. Set in modern Baskerville type in recognition of 
the Birmingham printer, generously and tastefully illustrated by over one hundred 
plates, enriched by a table of events and several appendixes, the two volumes give 
to the story of Birmingham the scope and motion deserved by the important 
annals of that great city. 

The first of the two volumes deals with the period from the era of the Anglo- 
Saxon settlement to 1865—in reality from pre-manor to borough. This is the 
period of which—certainly in its first part—least is known. Professor Gill is able to 
turn this lack of specific information into a virtue by drawing upon his vast 
knowledge of the general history and circumstances of the times, thus making 
of his task a delightful venture in local history that brings us all too quickly 
to the age of steam and to the increasingly complex problems of industrialization 
and municipal organization. As he sweeps through the various phases of the 
economic, social, and political development of the city, glimpses are caught of 
those solid figures, good businessmen and civic benefactors, who presided over 
the troublesome period of transition from town to city. 

This period coincides largely with the establishment by parliamentary act of 
the Board of Street Commissioners in 1769; proceeds by additional improvement 
acts adding local powers to the commissioners; and comes to an end with the 
granting of the charter in 1839 and the gradual shift of power from the commis- 
sioners to the members of the borough council during the period from 1839 to 
1851. | 

The second volume—1865-1938—lacks the spaciousness and, as a consequence, 
some of the interest of the first. It is of necessity much concerned with trams, 
with expansion of the city’s boundaries, with housing estates, and the unending 
urban effort to make tolerable the gnawing irritations of congestion. While 
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thousands of individuals kept turning aut the small objects of the local crafts and 
skills and others became Eusily engaged upon automobiles, electric motors, and 
chemicals, one catches too seldom the initiative and leadership of the Chamber- 
lains, the Dales, and the Cadburys of a remarkable cluster of civic great. 

All in all, the authors reflect some light from every facet of the city’s growth 
and succeed remarkably well in showing the consistency of the smaller pattern 
of urban history with the larger one of national history. The writing is firm 
and vigorous, often engaging and seldom tedious; the conception is large and 
well adapted to the scope and intricacies of the problem; and the execution is 


deft and pleasing. The Corporation of Birmingham has here no cause to complain 
of its servants. 


University of North Carolina James L. GODFREY 


A HISTORY OF PORTUGAL. By Charles E. Nowell. (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company. 1952. Pp. xii, 259. $4.50.) 


Tuts book is a sketch of Portuguese history from the earliest times to the end 
of 1951. Of the eight centuries with which Professor Nowell’s sixteen chapters 
and 250 pages are concerned, the first two chapters cover the period down to the 
battle of Aljubarrota and the accession of King John I. Another seven chapters 
deal with the rule of the House of Aviz and the Portuguese golden age, including 
overseas expansion, Camées, and sixteenth-century culture. The “Babylonian Cap- 
tivity” of 1580-1640 and the first four kings of the House of Braganza are dis- 
cussed in the next two chapters, and another one deals with Pombal’s dictatorship 
and the ensuing years until the French invasion of 1807. The remaining four 
chapters cover the last 150 years and include a brief glance at the nineteenth- 
century expansion in Africa. The book is provided with a selected bibliography 
and an index of names. 

The introduction strikes exactly the right note and could hardly be bettered. 
Professor Nowell has maintained throughout a judicious impartiality and he has 
some shrewd observatiors to make, but the book contains a fair crop of slips and 
misstatements. For instance, the statement (p. 136) that “from first to last, the 
three Hapsburg Philips who governed Portugal thought of themselves as 
Spaniards with a vassal kingdom to exploit in the national and imperial interests 
of Spain” is an unfair exaggeration, at any rate as regards Philip 11. On page 143 
a most inaccurate account is given of the Dutch attack on Mozambique in 1608, 
and it was the Spaniards from Manila and not the Portuguese themselves who 
drove the Dutch from {a part only) of the Moluccas in 1606. The Portuguese 
never conquered Raja Sinha nor held all of Ceylon (as erroneously stated on page 
144), nor did the English ever fortify “the Sunda group commanding the 
Malacca straits” as alleged on page 745. Recife fell to the Dutch a few days after 
their capture of Olinda in 1630, and nct five years later as stated on page 146. 
The statement on page 166 that Pombal became a convert to Jansenism “while in 
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the Netherlands” will surprise many people, as there is no record that he ever 
visited the Low Countries. From the footnotes, it is evident that Professor Nowell 
has relied heavily on Fortunato de Almeida's Historia, and he might with advan- 
tage have made more use of the Barcelos Historia, which he lists in his bibliog- 
raphy. It is not evident why Professor Nowell cites a Spanish translation of 
Queiroz Veloso's biography of Dom Sebastian instead of the Portuguese original, 
or why he uses such out-of-date works as M. D’Antas’ Les faux Don Sebastien 
(1886) and T. Smith's Life of the Marquis of Pombal (1843), when the much 
better and more recent works of J. Lucio d'Azevedo are readily available. For 
the complete beginner in Portuguese history, Professor Nowell's book has its 
points as a shorter and more up-to-date alternative to the works of H. Livermore, 
G. Young and H. Morse Stephens, but it cannot be said to supersede them. 


University of London C. R. Boxer 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By E. Bonjour, Professor of Swiss 
History in the University of Basel; H. S. Offler, Reader in Medieval History 
in the Durham Colleges of the University of Durham; and G. R. Potter, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Sheffield. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1952. Pp. 388. $7.00.) 


English-speaking students of Swiss history, who until now have had to be 
satisfied with texts in German (e.g., Largiader) or in French (e.g., Martin), will 
welcome this fluently written and beautifully printed history of Switzerland. In 
view of the abundance and complexities of sometimes purely local details that 
make up Swiss history, it seems amazing that two Englishmen should have set 
themselves the task of digesting all this wealth of information. They have pre- 
sented it, clearly and succinctly, in the first eight chapters of the book, from the 
Celts and the Romans to the outbreak of the French Revolution. The last four 
chapters, the interpretation of modern Switzerland from the fall of the old con- 
federacy in 1798'to the present day, were properly assigned to a Swiss scholar, 
Professor Edgar Bonjour, of the University cf Basel. 

The very first chapter, “The Country and Its People,” an excellent piece of 
work, indicates the broad basis of this book, for it goes beyond the political 
and military developments to include striking discussions of the commercial, 
technical, and cultural evolution of Switzerland, too. Such breadth, on the one 
hand, makes for an enviable thoroughness and completeness of presentation, 
though the abundance of facts and the dispassionate tone of the true historian 
on the other hand at times make us wish for a livelier pace and for a neater 
emphasis on lights and shadows. Not only the Swiss but also the foreigner 
familiar with certain episodes might like to find a more colorful or dramatic 
presentation of battles like Morgarten, heroes like Winkelried, peacemakers like 
` Nikolaus von der Flüe, lost causes like the Swiss guards during the French 
Revolution or the retreat over the Beresina. The discussion of the pros and cons 
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in the legend of William Tell, however, is excellent in its objectivity, and the 
presentation of the greatness of Zwingli and of the international implications of 
his tragic death is about tke best I have ever read. 

The supreme significance of the one great lesson Swiss history can teach us all 
has been brought out very poignantly by all three contributors: how, through trial 
and error, peoples of different races, languages, and creeds must learn the secret 
of living together in peace and mutual respect, While all of us, in this critical 
postwar era of League of Nations and United Nations, unreservedly and sincerely 
pay homage to the noble example set by this great little country, we are somewhat 
less convinced of the perpetual soundness of the second great motto mentioned 
besides solidarity, namely, neutrality. Swiss neutrality was more than justified 
so long as battles raged in the very heart of Europe and the belligerents, the 
Germans and the French, the Italians and <he Austrians, were brothers of the 
Swiss, and in Christian need of help end reconciliation. Now, however, that the 
issue is sa clearly drawn between Western democracy and a semi-Mongolian type 
of despotism, it seems strange indeed that Switzerland, the mother of democracy, 
in many respects the very incarnation of Europe’s liberal creed, should persist in a 
blind, albeit idealistic, aloofness that may well be suicidal. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Bonjour, well known for his earlier work, Histoire de la neutralité suisse 
(1949), could not adduce better arguments in defense of a policy which was 
undoubtedly right until 1945, but which, I most sincerely believe, is no longer so 


today. 


University of North Caralina WERNER P. FRIEDERICH 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By J. M. Thompson, Honorary Fellow of St. Mary 
Magdalen College. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 463. 
$6.00.) 


Taus is the first attempt in about forty years, by an eminent historian writing 
in English, to produce a comprehensive biography of Napoleon Bonaparte. It is 
important, therefore, to ‘udge as fairly as possible what it does and does not do. 
The author, Professor J. M. Thompson, who reached the age of retirement at 
Oxford some years ago, is the leading British authority on the French Revolution. 
In particular, his two vclumes on Robespierre (1935) revealed an understanding 
and even sympathy for the Revolution not exactly usual at Oxford, and a thor- 
ough familiarity with the monographic work of Mathiez and other contemporary 
specialists in the subject. 

The present book is of a differert kind. Professor Thompson does not claim, 
as has been intimated sy some of his more impressionable ‘reviewers, to base his 
life of Napoleon on “th= latest researches.” He does, indeed, often cite the works 
of Guyot, Godechot, Le=ebvre, and others. But the references are not very specific; 
the prcblems raised, or theses stated, by these authorities are not dealt with; it is 
doubtful whether Gode-hot or Lefebvre, or Guyot if he were alive, would recog- 
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nize any influence of his own in the present book. Professor Thompson, who 
knows the size of this secondary literature, and who does not have his life before 
him, has elected to do something else. He presents us with a life of Napoleon 
derived mainly from Napoleon's own correspondence. This is certainly his 
privilege, since he knows more about Napoleon’s correspondence than anyone 
else in England or America. In 1934, when he published a selection of Napoleon’s 
letters, he estimated the number of extant and printed Napoleonic letters at 
41,000. 

The concentration on Napolean’s own ietters, reinforced by memoirs of the 
period, determines the character of the work. It is a biography, rather than a 
history of Europe at the time. It is narrative rather than explanatory. The light 
falls on Bonaparte, and even on his daily dcings, movements, and utterances; the 
more permanent forces, basic conditions and broader issues, and the aims of 
other governments and even of the French government before Bonaparte took it 
over, remain relatively dim, The chief weakness, even for biography, and admit- 
ting that the book is not a history of the period, is that we are not made to under- 
stand why Napoleon had so many supporters, not only in France but in Italy, 
Germany, Poland, and elsewhere. Why did Sir Samuel Romilly, the English law 
reformer, express admiration for Bonaparte as late as 1810? Why did the Junker, 
von Marwitz, complain that the burghers of Berlin were disgracefully pro-French 
in 1806? What social interests or bodies of ideas did Napoleon represent—and, 
one may add, betray? Mr. Thompson has of course pondered these questions. But 
writing in the shadow of Adolf Hitler, he inclines to see Bonaparte more ex- 
clusively as the oppressive dictator and conqueror than he did twenty years ago. 
The famous letter to Jerome Bonaparte, outlining reforms for the new kingdom 
of Westphalia, printed as No. 153 of Mr, Taompson’s collection of 1934, is not 
even mentioned in the present book. Institutional and intellectual changes in 
Germany in the Napoleonic years are treated in three pages. 

Clearly Mr. Thompson is not to be fooled by the Napoleonic legend. Yet at 
times, in his effort to be fair, he accepts more of it than need be. He seems to hold 
that Bonaparte's “instinct was right” in Italy in 1796-97; others have seen these 
events as a classic instance of subversion of civilian by military authority. He holds 
that “Bonaparte understood France” and that the French identified themselves 
with him from 1804 to 1814; biographers of Talleyrand tell a different story. The 
idea that most Frenchmen in 1814 had long insisted on the Rhine frontier would 
seem to be somewhat Bonapartist. The idea that Napoleon was defeated in 
1813-14 by the “patriotism of Germans, Russtans and Swedes in a Befreiungskrieg” 
has been questioned by Mr. Thompson's own successor at Oxford, A. J. P. Taylor. 

What we have, then, is a life of Napoleor, very close to Napoleon the man, 
making extensive use of his own words, and concentrating on events and problems 
which he himself was able to see. As such, it is an interesting and authoritative 
work. But there is still room either for a translation of Lefebvre's Napoléon, 
which is a true history of the era, or for an attempt by someone else to write such 
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a history. For American urdergraduates, pressed for time, Geoffrey Bruun's short : 
book still offers the most useful introduction. 


Princeton University | R. R. PALMER 


VERSAILLES UND WIEN VON LUDWIG XIV. BIS KAUNITZ: DIE 
VORSTADIEN DEF. DIPLOMATISCHEN REVOLUTION IM 18. 
JAHRHUNDERT. By Max Braubach. [Bonner Historische Forschungen, 
Band 2.] (Bonn: Ludwig Röhrscheid Verlag. 1952. Pp. xi, 480. DM 31.50.) 


Proressor Braubach is well known for his research on the period covered by 
this book, as well as on the personality of Prince Eugene of Savoy. In this, his 
latest work, he sets out to present the history, and background, of the diplornatic 
revolution, the famous “resversement des alliances,” carried out by Prince Kaunitz 
in 1756. Erench historians, like Sorel, Bourgeois, Deschanel, have been aware that 
the concept of changing sides in the European power-struggle, of fighting London 
instead of Vienna, together with the enemy of many centuries, did not appear 
all of a sudden. It is the task, hitherto unattempted, of Professor Braubach to 
present the full story of tais development, its Austrian as well as French aspects, 
based largely on unpublished primary sources in the archives of Paris, Vienna, 
and little-known Neuwied. Apart from Braubach’s own earlier contributions to 
this problem the period concerned in the volume under review has been treated in 
works by Austrian historians such as Hantsch on the vice-chancellor of the 
empire, Schönborn (1929), and Srbik on Vienna and Versailles, 1692-97 (1944). 

Braubach starts his narrative before the period of Prince Eugene with the 
secret treaty of 1668, that “beau coup ... qui surprendrait bien agréablement toute 
la Chrétienté” (p. 11); he stresses ccrrectly that the idea always emphasized in 
such attempts to further the cause of Catholicism by uniting the two great 
Catholic powers against the Protestant world was much more on the lips than in 
the minds of those striving to bring about the “diplomatic revolution.” The 
question of an alliance with France was to remain a major problem of the 
Austrian diplomats throughout the nineteenth century and reference was made to 
the community of religion whenever such negotiations were begun; however, 
excepting a few short-lived intervals which proved of no consequence, the goal 
was never reached in spite of Hübner and the younger Metternich. 

Along the same line attempts were repeatedly made during the first part ot the 
eighteenth century, and some of them showed promise of success. Negotiations 
toward such an end as those, for example, of 1714, initiated by men of the 
stature of Prince Eugere and the maréchal Villars, certainly evoke the interest 
of the reader. In analyzing them Professor Braubach gives due attention to the 
shifting power constellations in Eurcpe which partly explain why the pourparlers 
remained abortive. However, they were taken up again. Montesquieu wrote in 
their favor as did the abbé de Saint-Pierre, the author of projects for an eternal 
peace (pp. 139 f.). Even at that time Vienna was striving to overcome an uneasy 
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feeling of being isolated, a feeling that is characteristic of much of Austrian nine- 
teenth-century policy. New light is thrown in Professor Braubach's volume on 
the political attitudes of Leopold I and especially Charles VI; for this the ground 
had been prepared through the research of Benedikt and Mecenseffy. As for the 
policy of Prince Eugene, the presentation in Versailles und Wien justifies in the 
eyes of the reviewer the reservations Dr. Paul R. Sweet made in a discriminating 
article in the American Historical Review (LVII [ October, 1951], 47-62) in regard 
to the discussion of this subject by Srbik. 

The story of how a noble of the small and little-known German court of 
Wied was instrumental in bringing about the alliance between Versailles and 
Vienna through intrigues worthy of dramatization by Scribe is in full harmony 
with the political atmosphere of that age, The section most revealing to the his- 
torian is probably the one dedicated to the last of the French political cardinals, 
Fleury, whose partner in Vienna—though no match for the diplomatist of 
Versailles—was the secretary of state, Bartenstein. (Additional information on 
Bartenstein can be found in Friedrich Walter, Manner um Maria Theresia, 
Vienna, 1951.) Once more the alliance was not established, but Fleury might not 
have appreciated the praise of an admirer: “ad pedes cardinalis Casa Austria” 
(p. 349); he knew better. He probably knew better about the true interests of 
France at that moment; yet, having grown too weak, in order to ensure victory 
he chose to surrender his conviction rather than his position. 

The last section, on the final “renversement des alliances” as accomplished by 
Kaunitz, is based largely on printed material; yet the full meaning of the achieve- 
ment and the “génie supérieur” of Kaunitz come to light against the historical 
background of the “diplomatic revolution.” A biography of Prince Kaunitz based 
on the primary sources remains a serious desideratum. It will not prove easy to 
carry out this task; but the work of Professor Braubach here reviewed is an im- 
portant contribution to that end. 


Catholic University of America FRIEDRICH EnGEL-JANOSI 


KURBAYERN IN DER LETZTEN EPOCHE DER ALTEN REICHSVER- 
FASSUNG, 1745-1801. By Hans Rall. [Schriftenreihe zur bayerischen 
Landesgeschichte, Band 45.] (Munich: C. H. Beck'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
1952. Pp. xxiii, 640. DM 36.) 


Tue background of Bavaria’s emergence in the nineteenth century as a highly 
egoistic state with the rank of kingdom provides the subject matter of this book. 
It is the author's thesis that neither the personal performances of the eighteenth- 
century Kurfürsten nor the positing of a developmental process affords sufficient 
explanation of Bavarian state-building, but rather that the drive toward consolida- 
tion came from all parts of the state and can be traced in terms of philosophical, 
historical, legal, and constitutional concepts. The book therefore is primarily a 
treatise on constitutional and legal history. As such, it lacks the color abundantly 
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to be found, for example, in the standard Entwicklungsgeschishte Bayerns, 11 
(Munich, 1928), of Michael Doeberl. But for richness of detail, erudition, methodi- 
cal presentation, and extraordinary exploitation of archival materials Rall’s work 
can hardly be surpassed. 

The book is divided into three parts. First comes a survey of eighteenth- 
century Bavarian political theory built mainly around the names of Westenrieder 
and Kreittmayr. Although the analysis is excellent in itself, the relevance is doubt- 
ful since the sampling is too small to establish solid generalizations and since, in 
the case of Kreittmayr, we are told (p. 65) that he was not even typical regarding 
his attitude toward the state. 

The second section concerns Kurbayern’s relationship to the Reich and is 
perhaps both the most valuable and weakest of the book. It is cne of the few ac- 
counts that attributes consicerable vitality to the Reich of the eighteenth century. 
Thus the description of the Reichskammergericht, Reichshofrat, and imperial gild 
legislation are quite impressive though far from exhaustive. But Rall often makes 
the opposite error, namely, treating many minor constitutional provisions as if 
they had real existence. The office of Reichsverweser, for example, was undoubtedly 
an ingredient of the imperial constitution, but since it materialized only when 
there was no emperor, there were only two brief instances of :t in this period— 
hardly enough to warrant sixteen pages. Rall is also in this secton too much con- 
cerned with formalities and routine matters and seldom illustrates concretely the 
actual working of institutions. Nevzrtheless, the general gozl is attained: the 
author can take the Reich seriously and yet show that out cf this complex of 
feudal relationships the tezritorial state was becoming a reality in point of law 
as in political reality. 

The third and longest section deals with the internal structure of the Bavarian 
state, and it is here that the author most convincingly wins his point: that al- 
though a consolidated state was in the making, it was not the result of princely 
absolutism but of concomitant actior. and attitudes in the cons:ituent parts of the 
state. In this respect the sections on church-state and Landesherr-Stinde are espe- 
cially good. One may say of the Wittelsbachs that they were often enlightened 
and often despotic but never “enlightened despots.” This section of the book, like 
the others, is marred by excessive material of mere antiquarian and genealogical 
interest. More serious is the author's failure to draw comparisons with other 
states, both inside and outside of Germany. As a whole the book is solid but not 
brilliant, erudite but not broad, and systematic but not easy to follow. Neverthe- 
less, in its ponderous way it commands respect. 


University of Kentucky Enno E. KRAEHE 
GERMANY IN POWER AND ECLIPSE: THE BACKGROUND OF GER- 


MAN DEVELOPMENT. By James K. Pollock, James Orin Murfin Professor 
of Political Science, University of Michigan, and Homer Thomas, University 
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of Missouri. (New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 1952. Pp. viii, 661. 
$10.00.) 


Tus carefully written and well-edited book of some 661 pages is a monu- 
ment to the industry and the public spirit of its authors. It is a kind of com- 
bination of Landeskunde and Volkskunde, and can best be introduced to potential 
users by quoting the purpose set by the authors for themselves and describing 
the contents, 

“It is our hope,” write the authors in the preface, “that the present volume, 
which covers German development up to World War II, will fill a long-felt need 
by providing students of Germany in convenient compass with a body of essential 
reference material about the German area, its peoples and institutions.” The au- 
thors promise a second volume which will deal with Germany in World War II 
and under occupation. The project arose during the recent war when “it appeared 
that there was an acute lack of concrete information which would be necessary 
and helpful to our military government personnel when they undertook to oc- 
cupy and govern the country of the defeated enemy” (preface). The material, 
made available to government agencies during the war, has been completely 
rewritten and condensed and “adapted to general use.” 

The authors have arranged the material in two parts. The first, consisting of 
about one third of the volume, is devoted to “the evolution of the German state 
and society” and covers the topics: “The German Land and People,” “Govern- 
ment and Administration,” and “Political Movements and Politics.” The second 
part offers an analysis of the country region by region, with each region being 
discussed according to a common pattern. For example, the province of Branden- 
burg is covered in a chapter of eighteen pages, the state of Bavaria in one of 
thirty-four pages, the state of Anhalt in one of ten pages. Within these chapters 
the reader will find a sketch map and information on the origins and charac- 
teristics of the population; political, constitutional, and administrative history; 
physical and historical geography; the social structure, religion, and education; and 
the economy. Pertinent statistics are included along with the German terms for 
the bureaucratic agencies and a selected bibliography. An appendix of ten pages 
of additional factual information, a glossary of eight pages, and an indispensable 
index of fourteen pages complete the book. 

The result of such intellectual and, especially, physical activity is at the same 
time overwhelming and disappointing. On the credit side is the fact that no one, 
however well informed about Germany, will fail to find much that he did not 
know before; and, so far as this reviewer’s knowledge goes, the reader can rely 
on the accuracy of the information. The description of administrative organization 
is particularly useful. Such compendious data are not available elsewhere in one 
or several volumes even in German, and the authors preserve an attitude of objec- 
tivity that could serve as a model. On the debit side must be placed those short- 
comings that seem to be a necessary feature of any such work. The trees obscure 
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the woods. Explanations are skimped; paragraphs seem to go nowhere. The 
authors have tried to include data of significance to each of the social sciences 
without having much more than a quantitative method of integration, So many 
geographic facts and so on, plus a little history, do not supply the reader with “a 
knowledge and understanding of Germany as a whole, and of its various parts” 
(preface). This reviewer thinks that zhe authors erred in trying to make the 
book serve two irreconcilable purposes, that of analysis for understanding and that 
of factual reference. We still lack a volume adequate for either purpose. 

For a book of reference the bibliography should have been more carefully 
selected than it was. It is too heavily weighted on the governmental side; in gen- 
eral it lacks references to sociel and cultural materials; and it is remarkable for 
certain inclusions and certain omissions. While everyone evaluates books according 
to his own interests and standards, this reviewer nonetheless maintains that the 
bibliography should have included at least some of the works of Hintze, Schmoller, 
Ziekursch, Bruford, Kohn-Bramstedt, Meinecke, and Ritter. Likewise the correct 
spelling of the author of Entwicklunzgsgeschichte Bayerns (p. 626) is Doeberl. 
All in all this reviewer would replace a considerable percentage of the items in the 
bibliography, not merely those in history, by other titles. If the authors had been 
more inclusive in their range of reading materials, they might not have written 
this kind of book; but then azain, they might not have written the book at all, 
and in that case we should on the whole be the losers. 


University of Nebraska EUGENE N. ANDERSON 


GERMAN NATIONALISM: THE TRAGEDY OF A PEOPLE. EXTREMISM 
CONTRA LIBERALISM IN MODERN GERMAN HISTORY. By Louis L. 
Snyder, Associate Professor of History, City College of New York. (Harris- 
burg, Pa.: Stackpole Company. 1952. Pp. 321. $3.75.) 


TREADING in the footsteps of Peter Viereck and other writers on German 
nationalism, and National Socialism, the author seeks to place the latter in the 
context of German intellectual tradition. His purpose is to prove that National 
Socialism was but the “intensification of existing tendencies,” the logical outcome 
of a long and dangerous tradition of extreme nationalism, “Prussian to the core” 
and diametrically opposed to the liberal, rational, individualistic, and cosmopolitan 
spirit of the West. 

The reader is presented with biographical sketches and a scholarly interpreta- 
tion of the works of German writers over the last century and a half, among them 
many like the Grimm brothers, Hegel, Ranke, von Clausewitz, von Treitschke, and 
Spengler who stood foremost in the esteem and admiration of their fellow citi- 
zens. A rich selection of well-chosen quotations permits the reader to judge for 
himself how extreme was the nationalism of these men, and can hardly fail to 
persuade him that the intellectual climate created by these works helped prepare 
the soil on which Hitler could plant a dictatorship appealing to people of romantic, 
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irrationalist, and chauvinistic inclination. In fact, if there be any doubt that Hitler 
could find all the ideas or slogans he needed in the writings of the Fichtes, 
Wagners, or Stoekers this book should dispell it. It has not convinced this reader, 
however, that a specific German “cruelty and indifference to torture” if such 
there be, can be explained by the atrocities described in Hänsel and Gretel or other 
German fairy tales. The attack on Friedrich Meinecke, moreover, reveals a utopian 
bias on the part of the author rather than proving that, in seeking a synthesis 
between morality and power politics, the noted liberal German historian was 
out to sacrifice culture to power, and to Prussian militaristic power at that. 

Several times the author seeks to dissociate himself as an objective historian 
from the anti-German propagandist writers af the war, implying that the similarity 
of his conclusions and theirs is coincidental. This coincidence would seem to 
explain itself, however, by the willingness which he shares with them to accept 
two basic premises as unquestionable fact. He assumes that a stream of ideas 
such as German romantic nationalism must necessarily in time be pushed to its 
logical conclusions. That is the type of argument often used by German anti- 
liberals to “prove” that French egalitarianism must end in communism or that 
Anglo-Saxon individualism must end in anarchy. The second assumption is to 
the effect that German nationalist literature was reflected long before Hitler in a 
unique German foreign policy of “power politics” and aggression while liberal 
rationalism in the West at the same time was producing foreign policies of peace 
and international co-operation. These highly debatable assumptions absolve the 
author from the task of explaining what par:icular and tragic circumstances gave 
the Nazis a chance to transform philosophical speculations and fantasies into 
state policy and to push ideas to their logical if perverse practical conclusions. 

Students of German affairs, especially students of the history of German 
political thought, whether or not they agree with the author’s conclusions, will 
find his study a valuable and provocative source of information. 


Yale University ARNOLD WOLFERS 


MOSCOW, TOKYO, LONDON: TWENTY YEARS OF GERMAN FOR- 
EIGN POLICY. By Herbert von Dirksen. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 276. $4.00.) 


Tue reader of this book who assumes that Moscow, Tokyo, London is identical 
with the author’s Moskau, Tokio, London (Stuttgart, 1950), must be cautioned. 
There is no hint in the preface to the English edition as to the differences of the 
two versions. However, a comparison shows that the initial chapters especially 
are greatly condensed in the English version. To von Dirksen’s service at the Ger- 
man legation in The Hague in 1917 only six lines are given, in the German 
version almost three pages; more than six pages deal in the German edition with 
the German diplomatic mission in Kiev in 1918, a little over three in the Eng- 
lish. Other significant omissions are, for instance, the reduction of almost three 
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pages on the struggle for the succession of Brockdorff-Rantzau as ambassador 
to Moscow (German ed., pp. 85-88) to one paragraph (English ed., p. 85) or the 
deletion of the paragraph about an important report of Hilger on the Ukraine 
(German ed., p. 96). What seems even more surprising is that, in the English 
edition, the whole chapter “Persónliches Leben in England,” a counterpart to the 
translated section “My Private Life in Moscow,” is missing. There are other 
minor changes, not only omissions but also additions, for instance in the narrative 
of von Dirksen's first public speech in Moscow at the opening of the “Woche 
deutscher Technik” (German ed., p. 90, English ed., p. 87). These observations 
and certain remarks in Sir Lewis Namier’s essay “Herbert von Dirksen” (In the 
Nazi Era, London, 1952, pp. 44-62, originally published in the Times Literary 
Supplement of April 20, 1951) based on private publications of von Dirksen 
which are inaccessible to this reviewer, are a reminder that the informative and 
balanced account in the English edition needs constant careful checking with the 
author’s own utterances to be found elsewhere and with documentary sources. 

The Russians who had captured in their advance Dirksen’s “private archives” 
at his Gróditzberg estate in Silesia exposed him to the inconvenience of publish- 
ing a selection of these papers (Vol. IT of Documents and Materials relating to 
the Eve,of the Second World War, published in 1948 by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR). Soviet historians have exploited these papers to the utmost 
in an attempt to prove an Anglo-German (-American) plot against the Soviet 
Union in 1939. It is, therefore, understandable that von Dirksen treats his London 
period in much greater detail than his Moscow and Tokyo assignments. The 
report on his London mission is the only chapter in Dirksen’s autobiography 
written on the basis of published documentation. The author regrets that other- 
wise, in writing his book, he had to rely on his memory and could not use his 
“private archives.” One wonders what these “private archives” consisted in (from 
which certainly only such pieces have been published as suited the political pur- 
poses of their Russian editors). Most of the documents published bear all the 
outward signs of official correspondence. The extent to which members of the 
German foreign service after their retirement were authorized to keep copies of 
their official correspondence in their possession, raises a question not answered 
by the author. 

Without going into many provocative and debatable details, it must be recog- 
nized and emphasized that von Dirksen’s book is an authoritative and absorbing 
account of German diplomacy in the period between the world wars and especially 
of German relations with the countries of the European East in the 1920’s and the 
early 1930's. 


Washington, D. C. Frrrz T. Epstein 


SOTSIAL’NAIA I EKONOMICHESKAIA ISTORIIA ROSSII, S DREVNE- 
ISHIKH VREMEN DO NASHEGO, V SVIAZI S RAZVITIEM RUSSKOI 
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KUL’TURY I ROSTOM ROSSIISKOI GOSUDARSTVENNOSTI [Social 


and economic history of Russia, from the earliest times to the present, together 
with the development of Russian culture and the growth of the Russian state]. 
By P. B. Struve. (Paris: Imprimerie de Navarre. 1952. Pp. xv, 387.) 


For some years before his death in 1944, P. B. Struve had been at work on a 
social and economic history of his homelend. Unfortunately, he had made little 
progress in the actual writing of what was expected to be the major work of this 
famed exile. The fragments he left are published here by his sons, together with 
a collection of thirteen of his articles and lectures and a bibliography of his writ- 
ings (covering twenty-three pages and still incomplete). 

The first section of the unfinished book, dealing with the Kievan period, was 
obviously intended to serve as the foundation for a work of great sweep. It was 
completed but, surely, would have been. edited before publication by its author 
had he lived, for it is frequently repetitious. The second part, written in the last 
year and a half of Struve's life, is published from his first draft. It is a series of 
loosely connected essays on a number of topics of the late Kievan era and the 
period of the Tatar yoke. In neither of these sections is there anything strikingly 
new. The intimate and important details of economic development are disap- 
pointingly absent. Moreover, the author’s reasoning is in places hard to follow, a 
difficulty that brings to mind Sir Bernard Pares's recollection that Struve at times 
went “into some hermitage of thought of his own.” Yet, because of the insight 
that was characteristic of Struve's work, these pages frequently are provocative, 
as when he explains his reasons for not beginning his history earlier than the ninth 
century, the agricultural role of the cities of Kievan Russia, the contribution of 
Tatar religious toleration to the creation of the Muscovite state, or the importance 
of the often-overlooked Vassili II in this unification. Of value, too, are the com- 
parisons between various Russian institutions and their analogues in other 
societies, 

In the introduction, written in 1939, Struve tells that his purpose in engaging 
upon this study was to investigate the origins of the 1917 Revolution, The studies 
of a lifetime had led him to the conclusion that all of Russia's social and economic 
history was a story of freedom and of a free economy struggling against com 
pulsion and its economy. The Revolution itself, he wrote, was a grandiose reaction 
of the compulsion that was rooted in the soil against the equally deeply rooted 
freedom. It was this struggle that he proposed to study from the ninth century 
on. The task he set for himself was monumental, but it was one he not only could 
have accomplished, had he lived, but could probably have done better than any- 
one else of our time. 


Princeton University Jerome BLUM 


BOLSHEVISM: AN INTRODUCTION TO SOVIET COMMUNISM. By 
Waldemar Gurian. [International Studies of the Committee on International 
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Relations, University of Notre Dame.] (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of 
Notre Dame Press. 1952. Pp. 189. $2.25.) . 


Communist theory, as the author of this volume demonstrates convincingly, 
is a formidable creed which offers an explanation of historical evolution, past, 
present, and future. It furnishes a guide to action which enables its adherents to 
know where to go and what to do in meeting the situations which confront them. 
A study of Communist theory, therefore, helps to illuminate present events and 
provides the clues to many seeming contradictions in Soviet action. 

Waldemar Gurian in this study presents the “essence” of Communist theory. 
Communism must be understood, states the author, as a social and political reli- 
gion, which demands absclute dominance over every realm of life, spiritual as 
well as secular. Marxism as such is not analyzed in this study, Rather, the emphasis 
is on Bolskevism, or Russian Communism, as developed by Lenin and Stalin from 
the basic principles as enurciated by Marx and Engels. 

After an examination of the doctrine the author turns to the realities of Bol- 
.shevism and the discrepancies between theory and practice. Instead of the promised 
society of equality and liberty, satisfying everyone's needs, the Soviet system has 
become a regime of totalitarian power politics, adapted to the conditions deriving 

‘from Russian history. 

The volume concludes with an examination of the reasons for Communism's 
appeal outside of Russia. In one of the mest thoughtful and provocative sections 
of the book the point is made that the strength of Communist doctrine lies in the 
fact that it is a faith which has replaced the traditional beliefs which have been 
lost in the modern world. Communism thus gains from the psychological crises of 
Western society. Loss of religious belief has led insecure and frustrated people to 
accept the Bolshevik certainties of thzs world, Those who have lost their inherited 
faith, but who cannot be satisfied with skepticism and relativism, have embraced 
Communism as a political religion. 

Thus, in the author’s words, Soviet Communism “brings to full maturity seeds 
contained in the modern secularizé.‘world.” It has been successful because it has 
brought to their logical ccnclusion “tendencies and forces in our time, accepted 
unconsciously even by many of those who sincerely believe that they are enemies 
of Communism.” Bolshevism can be defeated only when these shortcomings and 
weaknesses of modern society are frankly recognized and remedied. In a state- 
ment worthy of quotation, the author concludes that men must realize that “true 
freedom consists not in the necessity of a coming classless society, -but in the 
capacity to produce an infinite variety of men and human groups embodying 
history and society, expressing and emphasizing the manifold aspects of human 
nature.” ‘ 


Syracuse University MARGUERITE J, FISHER 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR TRANSCAUCASIA (1917-1921). By Firuz Kazem- 
zadeh. With an Introduction by Michael Karpovich, Professor of History, 
Harvard University. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1951. Pp. xiii, 356. 
95-75») 

\ 


Tuts work on the little-known but rather important region of tsarist Russia 
should be welcomed by students of southezstern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
The historian of World War 1 will also find it of considerable value, for Dr. 
. Kazemzadeh's dissertation throws some light on the working of Western diplo- 
macy in that region during the specified years. 

Transcaucasia had been part of the Russian Empire since the early nineteenth 
century, and in the course of more than a hundred years had become, 'largely 
because of the petroleum in the Baku area, an indispensable and inseparable unit 
of Russia. It was fairly well governed, and its inhabitants remained loyal to the 
tsarist regime. When that regime collapsed in 1917 the three principal nationalities 
(Armenians, Géorgians, and the Azerbaijani) found themselves without a ruler. 
After some hesitation they joined hands and, in December of 1917, formed a 
government. The task confronting this government was beset with difficulties: it 
had to deal with the Bolsheviks and the Turks. At the time it could and did tem- 
porize with the former, but could not, even if all three of its component national- 
ities wanted, meet the invading Turkish force effectively. Early in 1918 the Turks 
were ready to impose their brand of Brest-Litovsk terms upon the Transcaticasian 
government. Upon Turkey’s insistence, that government first declared its inde- 
pendence of Russia on April 22, and a few days later this “newly born independent 
Democratic Federative Republic of Transcaucasia” was recognized by the (Turks. 

_ The peace terms (partly enumerated on p. 111) were harsh on i re 
nationalities but, if accepted, would have meant the annihilation of the Armenians. 
These terms were rejected, but Turkish pressure was sufficient to break ‘up the 
Transcaucasian Federative Republic. The Georgians then hoped to find refuge 
under German protection; the Azerbaijani welcomed the Turks as their co- 
. religionists; but the Armenians were faced with the difficult choice of fighting the 
Turks against unbelievable odds. They fought, and thereby managed to|save a 
part of their homeland. Late in May, 1918, all three declared their independence 
- and were recognized by the Allied and Associated Powers. For more than two 
years they maintained their precarious status, but in the end, thanks ¡to the 
ineptitude of Western diplomacy, they were brought within the ever-expanding 
Soviet sphere. By early 1921 their long-cherished and short-lived independence 
had vanished. 

This complex story of overcrowded events is fairly well told. The reviewer 
of a work which is one of the few in English on the. subject should be chary of 
criticism, but the narrative would have gaired immensely if some of the details 
(most of chapters 1, v, and vir) had been omitted. 


' Washington, D. C. A. O. SARKISSIAN 
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Far Eastern History 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF AN AMERICAN SQUADRON 
TO THE CHINA SEAS AND JAPAN UNDER THE COMMAND OF 
COMMODORE M. C. PERRY, UNITED STATES NAVY, Compiled at 
His Request and under His Supervision, by Francis L. Hawks. Abridged and 
Edited by Sidney Wallach. (New York: Coward-McCann. 1952. Pp. xxxv, 


305. $5.00.) 


Ir is fitting that on the centennial anniversary of the arrival of Commodore 
Matthew Calbraith Perry in Japan a new edition of his Narrative should ap- 
pear, This volume is an abridgment of the official publication oz the expedition 
with the material “confined essentially to an account of the political mission.” In 
the introductory chapter, the editor includes some additional extracts from the 
original text as well as a short account af Perry’s background and f the editing of 
the three large volumes compiled by Dr. Hawks under Perry's direct supervision. 
Most of the important events connected with Perry’s successful o3ening of Japan 
to the Western world are described in this single volume. The preparations made 
in the United States for the mission, the visit to the Lew Chew (Liuchiu) Islands, 
the appearance of the American ships off the Japanese coast, Perry's preliminary 
negotiations and landing during July, 1353, are extensively presented. The second 
half of the volume is devoted to the secend trip to Japan the next year culminating 
in the successful conclusion of the Treaty of Amity and Friendship of March 31, 
1854, the first treaty between Japan and a Western power. The Narrative is 
colorfully written and gives a vivid pic-ure of the effects on the Japanese govern- 
ment and people of two and a half centuries of dictatorship and seclusion. From 
the point of view of American history, the whole purpose of the expedition and 
Perry's attitude and action throughout the three years that he was away give 
indications of the compelling influence that the concept of manifest destiny had 
upon American foreign policy. 

Although the appearance of the Narrative in the present form greatly facili- 
tates its accessibility, much is left to be desired in its editing. In the first place, no 
mention is made of any of the other material available on the expedition. Some 
of the works which have appeared recently, such as Arthur Walworth’s carefully 
compiled and readable Black Ships off Japan: the Story of Commodore Perry’s 
Expedition and journals of other members of the mission edited by Allan B. Cole, 
Henry Graff, and others deserve at least passing mention. Furthermore, the scholar 
should use the text with caution. Unfortunately the editor does not state which 
edition he used for the abridgment. Presumably it was the first edition, published 
in 1856 by order of Congress. If such is the case, liberties havz been taken at 
numerous places with the original without explanation. To cite an example, a 
single paragraph on page 43 contains six editorial changes. Some of the names 
have been transliterated according to modern methods of romanization but the 
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names have been selected arbitrarily. No effort has been made to identify in- 
dividuals mentioned. Those familiar with Perry and his expedition know of the 
meticulous care taken by him in its preparation, in its accomplishment, and in: 
the compilation of the Narrative. Any commemorative edition would seem to 
warrant comparable meticulousness in its preparation. 


Columbia University Hucx Borron 


DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN POLICY, A CASE HISTORY: THE SINO- 
JAPANESE DISPUTE, 1931-33. By R. Bassett, Lecturer in Political Science 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science. [Publications of 
the London School of Economics and Political Science, University of London. ] 
(New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1952. Pp. xxiii, 654.) 


Tuts is a perplexing book. Of its motivation, the author says at the outset: 
“This book is the outcome of a long felt concern about the misleading versions 
of British foreign policy between the First and Second World Wars which have 
become widely popularized and are still prevalent.” Of its scope: “the analysis 
has been confined to one phase only of British foreign policy—that relating to 
the Manchurian crisis [better known in the United States as the ‘Manchuria In- 
cident] of 1931-3.” Of its substance: “this book is . . . concerned with the opin- 
ions expressed in this country [Great Britain] on the basis of the knowledge 
available either at the time or in subsequent years.” Of its purpose: “My object 

. has been to ascertain and defend the truth.” 

The product is in major part a study of British attitudes as disclosed in utter- 
ances regarding the “Sino-Japanese Dispute” (conflict) under reference, problems 
which arose in connection therewith, and the course pursued by the British gov- 
ernment in relation thereto. Setting and continuity are provided by a narrative 
account of events immediately preceding and within and after the “crisis’—but 
not of matters antecedent. There is treatment of the “sanctions controversy,” the 
Stimson nonrecognition note, the Stimson letter to Borah, British policy, effort 
in and with the League of Nations and in relations with the United States, 
the Report of the Lytton Commission, the arms embargo, parliamentary debates, 
the press, open forum discussion, the publicists, party politics, and official policy. 
T oronguout the author addresses himself to analysis and confutation of “legends,” 

myths,” and “charges” of the “critics.” 

The book begins with an introduction and a prologue in the course of which 
the author declares his purposes, explains his method, and summarizes his find- 
ings; then, twenty chapters dealing with what was said and done—or not done— 
during the “four phases” (chronologically) of the “dispute”; next, a chapter 
dealing with the subsequent “development of controversy on party lines”; and 
finally, in four chapters, an accounting for and defense of the course pursued by 
the British government. Could it be that in the making of this aggregate, several 
studies (theses?) were federalized under a broadly covering title? Into the 
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making there went an intensive examination of an extensive amount of pub- 
lished material of British crigin. Most lacking are an adequate complementary 
examination of parallel material of Amerizan origins and consideration of the 
much needed element of backgrounds. Had these been included, the product, 
though not necessarily longer, might surely have been stronger. 

As it stands, the evidence presented seems to convict many British “critics”—- 
and some defenders—of having dealt lightly with many facts. It disposes ad- 
versely and convincingly af the “legend” regarding “sanctions.” Not so, how- 
ever, of the “myth” of failure on the part of the British government to co- 
operate with the government of the United States. The author has himself 
failed to take adequately into account the differences in points of departure, in 
objectives, and in habits and methods of approach which stood in the way of 
co-operation between the two governments. Proof that neither government was 
prepared or willing to take certain types of action and that both did in the long 
run take substantially the same types does not refute the charge that there had 
been failure to co-operate. For, in the processes of co-operation the factor of #me 
is no less important than are the factors of what and where; and it happened that 
as regards the time-when factor the courses followed by the two governments 
respectively did not coincide. Whereas at a relatively early moment Mr. Stimson 
concluded that the procedures of conciliation, tried and found wanting, must be 
supplemented or superseded by positive measures, Sir John Simon gave support 
to that view only occasionally and belatedly. All the way along, the American 
government appears to have assessed more quickly and more accurately than did 
the British the character, significance, and implications of the Japanese opera- 
tions, and the former was ahead of the latter in taking or proposing affirmative 
objection to those operatiors. At as late a moment as December 7, 1932, Sir John 
Simon, addressing the Assembly of the League, made, after indirect criticism 
of China and praise of Japan, an eloquent plea for strict adherence by the 
League to the principle of conciliation. Elaborate dialectical contraverting—in 
two chapters and in passzges passim—of the charge that this was a “forensic 
defense” of Japan leaves unchallenged and highlighted the indisputable fact 
that—with nearly a year elapsed since Mr. Stimson had moved from conciliation 
- into the field of affirmative action, and at a moment when the Assembly was on 
the eve of affirming Japan at fault—Great Britain's spokesman urged that, “pri- 
marily concerned with the influence” of the League, the Assembly confine its 
efforts to promoting of “conciliation” and “reconciliation.” 

The author affirms that “the book is not expected to be popular” and that 
“there remains plenty of scope for criticism.” He invites “correction.” The wealth 
of data which he has brought to market czn be useful to scholars familiar with 
the subjects with which he has wrestled. His development of the point that there 
is a “pattern” is especially noteworthy in its bearing on efforts to appraise cur- 
rent trends. It is believed, however, that, with more consideration of background 
facts and with reading between and beyond the lines of contemporary British 
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utterances, he himself would feel the need to re-examine and might wish to revise 
substantially some of his interpretations and conclusions. 


Washington, D. C. STANLEY ‘K, HORNBECK 


REVOLUTION IN CHINA. By Charles Patrick Fitzgerald. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger. 1952. Pp. ix, 290. $4.50.) 


Proressor Fitzgerald describes, very convincingly, the centrality of China in 
the form of three pillars of Chinese civilization, and the causes for revolution or 
disintegration of these pillars. The general reader will be attracted by his fluent 
analysis in which the author makes the key to success of any revolution in 
China dual support by the farmers and the scholars. The foregoing are “historical 
factors which have shaped China’s destiny,” and the book is written from the 
standpoint of a historian. However, by the time the reader has reached “the 
triumph of communism” as the “last phase of the Chinese revolution” with its 
predicted success, it is clear that the method is too thematic to be truly historical. 

To make the old empire, manned by scholars through civil service and moti- 
vated by Confucian teachings, analogous to the totalitarian Communist regime, 
with its hierarchy, and motivated by Communist ideology, may sound well as a 
theme, but the analogy is quite contrary to the “fundamental forces of Chinese 
life and thought.” As an elaboration of his theme, periods of great culture are 
attributed to three “tyrants” and some “autocrats” (p. 190), but the achieve- 
ments of the T’ang, Sung, and Ming dynasties are no more due to these figures 
than the Christianization of the West was due to Roman rule or American 
democracy was due to George III. Yes, poets could sing, painters work, and phi- 
losophers write and teach, and it was in full Chinese tradition that Han Yü 
protested the emperor’s proposed honor for a bone of Buddha in 803, that Sung 
Ching refused three times an appointment by Empress Wu, that Li Hua should 
write his essay on “An Old Battlefield,” and Po Chü-i his poem, “The Everlast- 
ing Wrong.” 

There is no mention in Revolution in China of the role of the censorate, the 
right to revolution, the dominant laissez-faire policy, the tendency to decentraliza- 
tion, and the freedom of silence or nonco-operation, all of which have been strong 
characteristics of Chinese thought and practice for ages. Therefore, the author 
cannot escape the criticism of having made use of the unusual and of abuses of 
fundamental ideas and institutions. Instead of using the faithful translation, “he 
who is not in any particular office has nothing to do with its plans for the admin- 
istration of its duties” (by James Legge), he translates it, “Those who do not 
occupy the seats of authority should not concern themselves with the govern- 
ment” (p. 143). Legge’s comment is, “Every man should mind his own business” 
and this is in line with the very core of Confucian ethics which says, “Examine 
yourself,” “Censure yourself,” and “Discipline yourself.” Further, instead of de- 
scribing the “superior person” as one who tried to live such teachings, he char- 
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acterizes him as “the autocratic man.” The seventy-three references on the 
Superior Person in the Analects, ten in the Great Learning, twenty in the Doc- 
trine of the Mean, and seventy or more in the Classic of Charge surely do not 
describe an autocratic person. And as for the “peasants,” what but these teach- 
ings made into a language of proverbs and known by the people in general, 
could make them go on about their business even in times of unrest? It was not 
the threat of death that made the Chinese live orderly lives. The revolts which 
took place did so, largely, because the rulers failed to live up to their responsi- 
bilities in relation to Confucian princioles, which principles were not as water- 
tight as Professor Fitzgerald takes them to be. The text goes so far as to say 
that the majority of the Chinese desire a “restoration of an autocratic state.” 
(p. 166), and that Mao Tse-tung’s “New Democracy” is “Chinese.” Such extreme 
assertions should convince no one. 

When the text is not defending the Chinese Communist regime, it is pro- 
British, critical of United States policy, and anti-Nationalist. 


University of California, Los Angeles Yu-SHan HAN 


A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF CHINESE COMMUNISM. By Conrad 
Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz, and John K. Fairbank. [Russian Research Cen- 
ter Studies, Number 6.] (Cambridze: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. 


552. $7.50.) 


THE compilers of this documentary history suggest that “the Communist rise 
to power in China can be understood only in terms of its Chinese context” and 
that “its success is intelligible only from a Chinese point of view.” Its meaning 
is, of course, greatest to the Chinese pzople and nation, but, in political terms, 
only somewhat less so to Russia and the United States, neither of which is per- 
haps yet in a position really to understand its occurrence and final significance 
for China, Asia, and itself. : 

The Russian Research Center fortunately has enabled a number of experts 
at Harvard to bring together in English translation necessary and basic, but 
limited, Chinese Communist materials, supported by over a hundred pages of 
analysis and commentary, which throw light on the explicit strategy and proc- 
esses, assumptions and doctrines, witk which a professionalized and radical 
Communist minority set out to win power in China. The result of their effort 
is, in effect, two works in one volume: a historical and documentary survey of 
Chinese Communism. The main body of the book, about 350 pages, consists 
of translations of forty documents (seven are extracted, three are résuméed), 
covering the period from 1922 to the autumn of 1949, when a Communist gov- 
ernment was organized at Peking. Thus it ends before the consolidation of Chi- 
nese Communist power when the Russian example and influence on the style of 
the revolution became increasingly apparent in the shift in emphasis from reform 
to control and repression. Save for two small documents associated with Sun Yat- 
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sen, these documents are major policy statements or papers of the Chinese Com- 
munist party and its leaders. As such they do not pretend to describe the actual 
operations, circumstances, and impact of the Communist movement and party 
apparatus in China but deal with the development at a high level of the party 
“line” or strategy. The documents selected are those which seemed most signifi- 
cant to Ámerican interpreters but are not necessarily the most important for the 
Chinese people or to the Chinese Communist party. Availability has certainly 
been a major factor in selection. Indeed, the documents since 1935 are for the 
most part those issued by the Chinese Communist party leadership for its rank 
and file and the Chinese public, and are not the documents dealing with the 
calculations made within and for the inner circle of the party's dictatorial elite. 

The introduction and concluding comments together with the commentaries 
scattered through the book fill some of the gaps left by the documents. Here are 
perceptive discussions of Mao Tse-tung’s rise to power, the role of the peasantry, 
and intraparty struggles. Interpretation, however, is still difficult. The emphasis 
on the major role of Mao’s peasant orientation, which B. I. Schwartz, one of the 
authors, developed in his careful study, Chinese Communism and the Rise of 
Mao, is followed. The relative political and ideological significance attributed to 
this phase of Mao’s thought may yet be modified by perusal of some of Mao’s 
other works, such as his 1926 essay on Chinese society and class divisions and 
recent changes in party doctrine and policy. The Russian connection also awaits 
fuller treatment. 

The translations and bibliography are excellent, as are the chronology and 
glossary by Chao Kuo-chun. There are a few minor errors in names and dates, 
and on page 171 an unsolved problem in the translation of the “principle of de- 
featism” which would have been clear if the translator had consulted the resolu- 
tion of the sixth World Congress of the Communist International, “The Struggle 
against Imperialist War and the Tasks of the Communist,” where the term is 
used to refer to the application of this principle to “imperialist” armies. 

No present work in English presents a broader survey of basic information 
on the development of Chinese Communist strategy than this. It should be an 
important and necessary reference for those interested in the development of Com- 
munism in Asia and China. It is not, however, and does not claim to be, the 
history of Chinese Communism. 


Washington, D. C. Jonn M. H. LINDBECK 


NATIONALISM AND REVOLUTION IN INDONESIA. By George McTur- 
nan Kahin, Assistant Professor of Government and Executive Director, South- 
east Asia Program, Cornell University. [Published under tke Auspices of the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations and the South- 
east Asia Program, Cornell University.] (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 490. $6.00.) 
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Tue birth of a new country, like the birth of a person, is neither a simple 
nor a passionless affair, Yet Dr. Kahin has told the story of the rise of national- 
ism and the bitter struggle for independerce in Indonesia both clearly and soberly. 
The volume stands as a tribute not only to the Indonesian people and its national 
leaders but also to the diligence, sympathy, and poise of the author. 

Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia covers briefly the background of 
Dutch colonial policy and the Japanese occupation. It traces rapidly the rise of 
nationalism. But the emphasis of the bcok is on the years from 1945 to 1950. 
It dwells in detail on the political parties and leaders who were struggling for 
independence. Here much of the new and intimate material is to be found. The 
author has depended not only on Indonesian documentation generally unavail- 
able or unknown in the West but also on a wide range of personal interviews 
with Indonesian leaders who obviously trusted him as they trusted few west- 
erners. Had the struggle for independence not succeeded it is doubtful whether 
Dr. Kahin could have used some of this interview material without seriously 
jeopardizing his sources. Contrapuntally the efforts of the Dutch to re-establish 
their hegemony is told and the establishment of the puppet states described. Here 
perhaps more than anywhere else the author betrays the locus of his sympathies. 
In any event, the dogged misestimation Sy the Dutch of Indonesian aspirations 
and strength, that was not measurable in military and economic terms, emerges 
with tragic clarity. The constant compromising of United States policy, the slow- 
ness of the United Nations, the importance of the support offered by Asian 
nations to Indonesia, and the final reaction of world opinion to the second 
“police action” by the Dutch are better known than the moderation and poise 
of Republican leadership and the final realization that it was on themselves and 
their capacity to resist that they had to depend rather than on international sup- 
port. It was only after the capacity to resist the Communist enemies within the 
country and the Dutch military action against the Republic had been amply 
demonstrated that the tide turned in their favor. The importance of this experi- 
ence is probably reflected in Indonesia’s present international policies. It is a story 
whose implications cannot be ignored either for the future of Indonesia or for 
the rising nationalism of Asia and Africa. 

. This thumbnail sketch of Dr. Kahin’s book fails to do credit to the author’s 
original contributions, or to his scholarly and well-documented history of those 
crucial years. In it the best standards of the historian, the political scientist, and 
of the field worker are ably maintained. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Kahin will provide us with later editions that will 
keep this story up to date and that he will be given every opportunity to main- 
tain his contacts with the leaders of this important Southeast Asian nation. Al- 
though the present volume runs to almost 500 pages there are some gaps that 
will have to be filled one day. Fuller accounts of Australia’s and India’s role, the 
economic measures that accompanied military and political action, the Dutch 
domestic politics during the crucial years, and the vacillations in the Department 
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of State and in the United Nations are some of these gaps. But these are the 
quibbles of an enthusiast. Dr. Kahin's volume is a classic and will remain so 
whether or not he will be able to give us periodic amplifications. 


Washington, D. C. Cora Du Bors 


PACIFIC OUTPOST: AMERICAN STRATEGY IN GUAM AND MICRO- 
NESIA, By Earl S. Pomeroy. [Stanford Books in World Politics.] (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press. 1951. Pp. xx, 198. $5.00.) 


Tuts volume gives a valuable history of the attitude and the action of the 
United States in regard to our naval policy in the Pacific, with especial reference 
to Guam and Micronesia. The work is based on a voluminous bibliography, in- 
cluding several manuscript collections and various government sources. The re- 
search is thorough and scholarly and the treatment is objective. The author aims 
particularly to describe the cycles of opinion, both governmental and popular, 
and the official action taken, in regard to the fortification of Guam. 

The conclusion reached is that nowhere else in the development of American 
naval defense have hesitation and delay been more pronounced and in few other 
areas has there been so much uncertainty as to the nature of American interests. 
The author points out that during the half century and over since the United 
States obtained Guam there have been recurring alternations in public and gov- 
ernmental opinion as to the desirability of fortifying the island, In times of war 
it has seemed desirable to make Guam an adequate naval base in the Pacific; 
but in times of peace interest in the project has subsided and the government has 
taken no action in the matter. 

The failure to fortify Guam—and it is still inadequately defended-—has been 
due to various causes, especially to: (1) relatively swift changes in naval tech- 
nique, and the resulting shifts in naval strategy; and (2) fluctuations in Ameri- 
cah opinion in regard to preparedness in general and especially in regard to 
fortifications in the Pacific. As to naval technique, the Navy at first depended 
on coal-burning vessels, then on oil-burning ships, then on airplanes, naval car- 
riers, and radio. Each change affected the strategic value of the island and the 
measures essential to utilize its strategic usefulness. In the early days Guam was 
regarded chiefly as a possible coal supply station, in the period of oil-burners and 
the airplane as a possible large, fortified naval base. 

As for public opinion, at no time in peace did it give sufficiently strong sup- 
port to the proposal to fortify Guam, and at no time would Congress appro- 
priate adequate funds. For fourteen years after the Washington Arms Conference, 
1921-22, the United States was bound by a treaty, which received widespread 
national approval, not to increase the fortifications of designated Pacific islands, 
including Guam. In the thirties a strong sentiment arose among the people and 
even in the government against preparedness in any form, including the fortifica- 
tion of Guam. 
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The responsibility for the failure to fortify Guam must be divided in varying 
proportions among the public, the Congress, the Executive, the Army, and, in 
some degree, even the Navy. 


Worcester, Massachusetts GEorce H. BLAKESLEE 


American Histoty 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND AMERICAN HISTORIANS: A REVIEW OF 
RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By H. Hale Bellot. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1952. Pp. x, 336. $4.00.) 


Tus title of this volume exaggerates the scope of its text. In the preface the 
author states that his principal subject will be “the work and influence of the 
Middle Western school” from the publication of Frederick Jackson Turner’s 
famous essay to about 1940. This choice of emphasis is upheld on the “indis- 
putable” ground that “the true point of view for the understanding of [eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century] American history was the West” because “the 
fundamental fact” during those years “was the settlement of a continent.” This 
reafhrms a judgment rendered in 1945 by Professor Bellot, then as now the Com- 
monwealth Fund Professor of American History in the University of London, 
when he read most of the first chapter of the present study before the Royal 
Historical Society (Transactions, ath ser., XXVIII, 121-48). No matter whether 
students subscribe to the dictum, or share this reviewer's scruples against squeez- 
ing almost two centuries of American development within the confines of only 
one “true” interpretation, they will find the greater part of this book a highly 
useful, integrated summary of published works by Turner and many historians 
influenced by him. For this reason the author’s forewarning that his text will be 
hard reading should serve as a challenge rather than a bar. Many of the long 
paragraphs are packed full of thought, or make reference to fairly obscure places 
' and events, thus demanding alertness and considerable factual knowledge if they 
are to be understood. 

The author, furthermore, is not content merely to report what historians of 
the West have concluded about complex subjects such as the coming of the 
Revolution and the Civil War, the background of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787, the settlement of the Mississippi Valley, and the agrarian and 
labor discontents of the late nineteenth century. Although the boundary between 
their contributions and Professor Bellot’s own reflections are not often clearly 
marked, he frequently interprets the interpreters, supplements their points of 
view with stimulating comments, and mentions topics which either need more 
thorough investigation or have been overlooked entirely by American historians. 

When, in the last of his seven chapters, he turns to a consideration of 
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twentieth-century problems he suggests that, for their understanding, “the 
change from the position of a debtor to that of a creditor nation” may be almost 
as fundamental as the westward movement of the earlier years. This preference 
for economic explanations pervades the entire book. The Revolution, he believes, 
may have been mainly “an adjustment by violence of an intolerable economic 
disequilibrium,” and “people, land, and the manner of their conjunction are the 
core of Middle Western and Southwestern history.” Consistent with his stress 
upon wide-ranging impersonal forces rather than motives, the author excludes 
biographies from consideration, although he mentions a few in the extensive 
chapter-by-chapter bibliographies and among the more than twelve hundred 
works listed before the several maps at the close of the volume. 

Occasional misspellings of authors’ names and inexact book titles detract little 
from the serviceability of these topically organized references. There are, how- 
ever, a number of surprising omissions, and Professor Bellot’s assessment of sev- 
eral works, usually judged to be among the most distinguished in American his- 
toriography, is far from complimentary. Almost no attention is given to impor- 
tant recent studies in urban, cultural, and intellectual history. At least a few liv- 
ing American historians, whom most of their colleagues would probably rank 
high on any short, select list, either go unmentioned or much of their principal 
work is given no place. Notwithstanding the western slant of most of the book, 
Turner’s The Significance of Sections in American History and The United 
States, 1830-1850, are omitted. In a half-sentence, Henry Adams’ memorable 
study of the years 1801-1817 is dismissed as “bitter and scornful.” The first 
volume of Vernon L. Parrington’s trilogy is “stimulating” and “a gallant foray,” 
but is “so unhistorical in its methods and so partisan that it was valuable rather 
for conception than achievement.” The few comments such as these, together 
with the many more which are better calculated to prod than to provoke the 
reader, will make this volume an excellent spur to classroom discussion. 


University of Chicago Wikram T., Hurcunson 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION IN AMERICAN THOUGHT: THE IMPACT 
OF NATURALISM. By Edward A. White. [Stanford University Series: 
History, Economics, and Political Science, Volume VIII.] (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 117. Cloth $2.50, paper $1.50.) 


Ts slender volume looks at the relations between science and religion 
through the eyes of John William Draper, Andrew White, John Fiske, William 
James, David Starr Jordan, and John Dewey. Draper, a pre-Darwinian positivist, 
saw the conflict between science and religion as a struggle between reason and 
faith, the latter entrenched in the institutionalized church. White viewed the 
clash as one between science and medieval theology and anticipated that the two 
would be reconciled through the inexorable operation of the evolutionary process. 
John Fiske, the great popularizer of Darwinism, proclaimed that there was really 
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no conflict between evolution and the Christian ideal. William James saw a 
pluralistic universe with room for science, the individual personality, and tran- 
scendent religious experience. Jordan, who reflected the changing ideas of his 
time, finally concluded that the conflict between science and religion was one 
between living and dying theories; Jordan himself moved toward a humanism > 
which left room for a transcendent God and a moralistic religion while attacking 
the established church as a rallying point for outmoded ideas. Dewey, on the 
other hand, rejected all supernaturalism in his attempt to bridge the ancient gap 
between facts and values. The volume, which opens with a summary chapter, 
concludes with brief essay on the evolutionary controversy of the 1920’s. 

In many respects this is a valuable book. It does much to destroy the illu- 
sion that leading scientists were openly hostile to all aspects of Christianity or 
were unconcerned about the relations between science and religion. There is a 
particularly clear summary and criticism of Dewey’s views, while the brief but 
incisive pages on the evolutionary -controversy of the 1920's suggest the need 
for further research and reinterpretation of that subject. Finally, the author’s 
avowedly Christian point of view produces some useful and interesting insights 
and criticisms. 

Nevertheless, the book has some serious limitations. It is concerned with 
only six major individuals who look with sympathy on a naturalistic point of 
view. The larger questions of their influence or of the general reaction of sci- 
entists and churchmen to the rise of naturalism remain to be explored. Professor 
White is concerned with the logic and philosophical validity of ideas and makes 
virtually no attempt to relate men and ideas to the social context in which they 
appeared. Except for the essay on Jordan, the analysis is limited to the readily 
available published works of the figures discussed; as a result, specialists may 
find little that is new here. On the other hand, those untrained in philosophy 
may find the book difficult reading. Some of the difficulty is inherent in the 
material, but Professor White’s predilection for a book-by-book rather than a 
topical analysis helps to blur his central ideas. (Witness the separate treatment 
accorded Jordan’s views as reflected in his published works and in his corre- 
spondence, pp. 77 ff.) Still, this volume offers a useful introduction to an impor- . 
tant subject. It is to be hoped that Professor White and others will continue to 
explore this phase of American intellectual history. 


New York State College for Teachers, Albany KENDALL BIRR 


ENGLISH DISCOVERY OF AMERICA TO 1585. By Franklin T. McCann. 
(New York: King’s Crown Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 246. $3.50.) 


A BRIEF general book on the English approach to America in the sixteenth 
century which took into account the many-sided character of recent research was 
clearly needed and Mr. McCann’s book goes some way toward fulfilling that 
need. It is sensible and clear-headed and it takes account of much work that has 
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been done in this field in the past quarter of a century. He has three main themes 
—medieval cosmography as understood in England and gradually transformed 
by modern geography and cosmology, taking in America as “the fourth part of 
the earth,” but still retaining many medieval concepts in the later sixteenth 
century; the impact of America on English geographical and imaginative litera- 
ture; and the narrative of the English voyages down to the establishment of the 
first Roanoke Island colony in 1585. The first theme is well treated and has a 
number of original features; the second is competently done, particularly in its 
analysis of the American scene as painted in Eden's Decades of 1355; while the 
third, though shrewdly selective in parts, is rather badly proportioned. The bib- 
liography is adequate, though not all-inclusive, and it betrays some confusion 
between primary and secondary authorities. The general standard of accuracy 
is good, though there are faults of emphasis and a number of slips. Among the 
latter may be noted discrepancies in his accounts of David Ingram’s travels (pp. 
149, 180-82); the statement (p. 160) that Edward Hayes's discourse on Gilbert’s 
voyage did not appear until 1600 when it was printed in 1589; the implication 
(pp. 158-59) that the reconnaissance voyage of the Squirrel in 1580 and the 
“scouting expedition” of “Simon Fernendo” were distinct. There are others of a 
similar character. More important, there is no consistent treatment of economic 
factors in the development of English commerce with America; England’s New- 
foundland fishery is nowhere given adequate emphasis; the close interaction be- 
tween French and English discoveries in the west is not mentioned; the develop- 
ment of English maps of the West Incies and North America is scarcely treated. 
Yet some omissions were to be expected in a work covering such a wide field. 

It may be useful to subject one part of the “voyages” theme to more detailed 
critical handling. For the period 1480-1547 Mr. McCann rightly bases his ac- 
count on J. A. Williamson’s classic, Voyages of the Cabots and the English Dis- 
covery of North America under Henry VII and Henry VIII (London, 1929), 
but he cites only three or four subsequent books and papers. This means that he 
is, in a number of respects, out of date. Miss E. M. Carus-Wilson (The Overseas 
Trade of Bristol in the Later Middle Ages [Bristol Record Society, 1937], pp. 
155-58, 161-65) has put a new complexion on the “Brazil” voyages of 1480-81 as 
fishing ventures (cf. p. 40). Additional texts have become available on the Cabot 
voyages, particularly that of 1498 (The Anglia Historia of Polydore Vergil, ed. 
Denys Hay, Camden Ser., LXXIV [1950], 116-17 [see English Historical Re- 
view, LIV (1939), 246-47]; The Great Chronicle of London, ed. I. Thornley | 
[London, 1939], pp. 287-88, 320) which make some modifications in pages 51- 
54 desirable. Mr. F. J. Fisher’s attempt (“Commercial Trends and Policy in Six- 
teenth Century England,” Economic History Review, rst ser, X [1940], 95-117) 
to link the rise and fall of interest in America with the trade-cycle in the cloth 
industry deserved mention. The projected voyage of 1521, which is of consider- 
able interest, is ignored. Here, too, new information has been published (Acts 
of Court of the Mercers Company, ed. L. Lyell and F. D. Watney [Cambridge, 
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England, 1936], pp. 524-29). Finally, for Hore's voyage of 1536 (c=. pp. 66-68) 
Professor E. G. R. Taylor produced new evidence (“Master Hore's Voyage of 
1536,” Geographical Journal, LXXVII [1931], pp. 469-70) to show that older 
accounts were exaggerated and imperfect. To subject the whole book to a similar 
test would be neither practical nor fair, but the sample given gives a reasonable 
indication of how far it can be relied on in detail. For the nonspecialist it will, 
however, be found most useful, and the specialist will ind Mr. McCann worth 
reading even where he may differ from him. 


University College of Swansea Davin B. Quinn 


MYTHS AND REALITIES: SOCIETIES OF THE COLONIAL SOUTH. 
By Carl Bridenbaugh. [The Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern 
History.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1952. Pp. x, 208.. 


$3.25.) 


Proressor Bridenbaugh’s purpose and point of view may be best indicated in 
his own words: 


One must go directly back to the sources in a study such as this because 
earlier writers concerned themselves almost exclusively with institutional and 
political history, with reactions against external criticism, and with celebrating un- 
critically the achievements of their friends and kin. Above all, these authors, 
stemming from the gentry, wrote essentially aristocratic narratives of the past, 
and such comments and asides bearing cn economic, social, and intellectual 
matters as they indulged were usually ob:ter dicta or at the most defensive asser- 
tions not subject to proof [p. viii]. 


Having disposed of his predecessors as unhistorical and unimportant, Pro- 
fessor Bridenbaugh concludes his preface by saying that “Myths and Realities is 
meant to be a call to historians of the nation as well as of the section to turn 
back and investigate the enlightening first half of Southern history . . .” (p. ix). 

To aid the historians who answer this call, Mr. Bridenbaugh says :n his “Bib- 
liographical Note” (p. 197) that he has “supplied references with a dual pur- 
pose in mind: to indicate the sources of quotations or other data; and to provide 
prospective investigators with a quick guide to what I consider the best sources 
and secondary authorities . . . treated in the text.” Mr. Bridenbaugh describes the 
care with which he prepared himself to lay the ghosts which have led previous 
historians into error. Although he concedes that he could not “make an exhaus- 
‘tive study” for his lectures, 


I have, however, read every Southern newspaper and magazine published 
before 1776, a large part of the literature of the time, all printed records of the 
five colonies considered plus the manuscript records of South Carolina at Colum- 
bia. In addition, I have worked through all the publications of Southern local 
and state historical societies. 1 think it fair to state that 1 have consulted all the 
relevant secondary literature on the subject. Over a period of years I have sup- 
plemented my studies of maps and photographs by personally inspecting much 
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of the surviving remains of the civil and domestic architecture of the late colonial 
period as well as many of its paintings ir: private and public collections. Into the 
mass of unused manuscripts 1 have dipped freely, and have succeeded in turning 
up significant new evidence on several hitherto obscure matters. 


Although Professor Bridenbaugh’s modesty will not permit him to call this 
formidable preparation “exhaustive,” his colleagues will marvel at his energy 
and industry. But Professor Bridenbaugh’s enthusiasm for fresh scholarship has 
led him to dismiss perhaps too quickly useful monographic literature on his 
subject, little of which finds a place in his footnotes designed to guide future 
researchers in the field. His own evidence from contemporary documents would 
have been richer—and perhaps his conclusions might have been modified—had 
he made use of the extraordinary amount of source material painstakingly gath- 
ered by his sincere and honest if misguided predecessors. 

Professor Bridenbaugh’s lectures at Louisiana State University were not in- 
tended to deal with the whole colonial background in the South, but “in particu- 
lar with the years from 1730 to 1776” (p. viii), and a great deal of his evidence 
comes from the last decade which he has elected to discuss, The three lectures 
on “The Chesapeake Society,” “The Carolina Society,” and “The Back Settle- 
ments,” are really a description of life in the South in the period immediately 
preceding the Revolution. Professor Bricenbaugh is at his best when he is quot- 
ing fresh excerpts from newspapers and other documents which his diligence has 
led him to unearth. Frequently both the author and the reader forget that he 
has a “thesis” to prove, or that there is a “myth” in the closet. When Professor 
Bridenbaugh does remember that there are myths about, he picks up a few quo- 
tations and throws them at a myth and then proceeds with a description of life 
in the period as he understands it. The principal myth which worries him is 
something called aristocracy. Mr. Bridenbaugh has gone in search of evidence to 
prove that what he characterizes as “Chesapeake bigwigs” were really rather 
ignorant and selfish boors. Truth to tell, he has found quotations to show that 
some of them were. In his zeal to refute the error that any of them were com- 
mendably literate, Mr. Bridenbaugh calls attention to the naiveté of previous 
historians: 


The denizens of the Chesapeake country were not a reading people. From 
what we have just learned of their life and training this does not surprise us; 
yet much time and learning have been dissipated by devoted local scholars to 
prove that exactly the reverse must have been true. Unfortunately, although they 
have uncovered many lists of books and evidence of a few very large libraries, 
they have not asked the right questions of their materials [p. 40]. 


Since Mr. Bridenbaugh uses precisely the same kind of evidence on pages 
189-90 of his own treatise to prove that here and there “little oases of dignity 
and culture could be found” in the back country where men read books, the 
reader never learns what questions ought to have been asked by the unfortunate 
local historians of Tidewater society. 
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Even though readers may find it hard to sort out the realities from the myths 
in Mr. Bridenbaugh’s lectures, they will find many quotations to interest them 
and pique their further curiosity. Mr. B-idenbaugh has shown the courage of his 
convictions, and has not allowed the timidity which sometimes besets the scholar 
to keep him from making generalizations which some of his professional col- 
leagues dre certain to challenge. Perhaps the most valuable contribution of these 
lectures will be the re-examination of the deductions which Mr. Bridenbaugh has 
made from his evidence. For example, few who have given any thoughtful study 
to the period will agree with Mr. Bridenbaugh that Jefferson and Madison were 
“biological sports in the Chesapeake Society” (p. 39) because they were con- 
cerned with intellectual matters. Others wili disagree with his characterization 
of the Scotch-Irish frontiersmen as shiftless and often depraved. Indeed on al- 
most every page, the professional historian will find something to question and 
to arouse him to further investigation, or to a fresh assessment of the evidence 
upon which Mr. Bridenbaugh has based his generalizations. Myths and Realities 
will be certain to provoke discussion and Mr. Bridenbaugh deserves our thanks 
for so fearlessly providing a useful stimulant. 


Folger Library Louis B. Wricut 


A MIRROR FOR AMERICANS: LIFE AND MANNERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1790-1870, AS RECORDED BY AMERICAN TRAVELERS. 
Volume I, LIFE IN THE EAST. Volume II, THE COTTON KINGDOM. 
Volume III, THE FRONTIER MOVES WEST. Compiled and Edited by 
Warren S. Tryon. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1952. Pp. xx, 230, 
v; Vili, 231-466, v; viii, 467-793, V. $5.00 each, $14.50 set.) 


Ir is time indeed for a collection like this to balance the British view of nine- 
teenth-century America that Allan Nevins made all too familiar to students of 
American life, and’ the Continental travelers’ observations recently edited by 
Oscar Handlin. Not that this book is an act of piety; the Americans represented 
here were critical as well as pleasurably excited about their society. But they sel- 
dom wrote as though they were visitors to a zoo commenting with astonishment 
or disgust on the strange ways of some incomprehensible breed of creature. Most 
of the unfavorable aspects of American life which European visitors concentrated 
upon appear in these selections: heavy drinking; lonely settlers catechizing pass- 
ing travelers; squatters shaking with river-bottom agues and city dwellers in- 
fected with the urban fever of hurry-hurry-hurry. But American travelers see 
these as blemishes, not as essential parts of the domestic scene. There may be 
too much hawking and spitting, but at least America is not simply one oily, 
brown spittoon, 

One notes another general difference: in contrast to the Europeans, our native 
travelers seem unphilosophical and unreflective, uninterested in generalizing. 
They show great curiosity about the pecw-iarities of the various regions, they are 
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impressed by the miraculous overnight growth of towns and cities, but except 
when they are worrying our great national problem—slavery and the Negro— 
they are seldom inclined to draw any except the most obvious conclusions. In 
many senses they would seem by implication to bolster the common European 
criticism of Americans as thoughtlessly, uncritically materialistic. But the ortho- 
dox American answer can also be made on the basis of these writings: Americans 
were inter alia idealists, but they took their ideals for granted and felt no com- 
pulsion to ponder the implications for democracy of every yokel or every dude. 

Mr. Tryon has selected and edited his travel accounts with great skill. He 
wisely excluded the most famous American travel books as both familiar and 
readily available: e.g., Parkman, Timothy Flint, Dana, Pike, Frémont. Some 
that he included are almost as well known, if not so easy to come by: F. L. 
Olmstead, Josiah Gregg, Lorenzo Dow, Henry M. Brackenridge, George Catlin, 
Bayard Taylor, and especially Davy Crockett (whose ghosted Tour to the North 
and Down East is a most questionable choice), Many selections are from lesser- 
known works of well-known writers: Timothy Dwight, Francis Lieber, James K. 
Paulding, George Ticknor, Samuel Bowles, Horace Greeley, George Fenno Hoff- 
man, Benjamin Silliman. Some of the best, the sharpest and most lively accounts 
come from people unknown today except to the specialist: Mrs. Anne Royall (my 
favorite of all the travelers), Philip Nicklin (whose “Pleasant Peregrination 
through the Prettiest Parts of Pennsylvania” is much better than its title would 
suggest), William M. Bobo (that may not have been the anonymous author’s 
name, but it is a nice one), Joseph H. Ingraham (a Yankee beguiled by the 
South), Zerah Hawley (a genteel Nutmegger who regarded the Western Reserve 
with all the disdain of a full-blooded Britisher), and John L. Peyton (who almost 
alone among these travelers objected to the attitudes of “the free and independ- 
ent citizens”). It is easy to suggest different selections—I felt there was a little 
too much of New Orleans color, and of urban and spa society. But Mr. Tryon’s 
selections are consistently interesting and sensitively varied. Especially com- 
mendable is his inclusion of excerpts that are long enough to let us live with 
one traveler until we get a feeling for him and his scenes, instead of more short 
ones that would bounce us like a Cook’s tour from peak to picturesque peak. 

To increase the readability, Mr. Tryon sensibly omitted the customary ellip- 
ses for his textual cuts, and even rearranged material and supplied occasional 
words of his own without so indicating. Less wise, it would seem, was his deci- 
sion to correct spelling and grammar; the orthographic ingenuity of the less “lit- 
erary” travelers often adds piquancy to their observations. Especially notable is 
his index. It lists not only the obvicus proper names, and the usual subjects like 
immigrants, liquor, religion, sports, politics, but it goes on to pull out of the 
‘great variety of material even reasonably casual comments on topics such as eat- 
ing habits, reading habits, dress, diseases, marriages, hacks, snuff, and “streets 
described’ and life on.” 

Physically this is a handsome publication—three slim volumes, boxed, attrac- 
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tively printed, with well over fifty -half- and full-page illustrations and smaller 
cuts at each chapter head. Possibly too handsome. Here is an ideal book for the 
teacher of American history. lt provides a wealth of wonderful quotations for 
lectures; it contains the raw material of history, the stuff that can make fresh 
the stale old generalizations and bring history alive for the students. But it is so 
handsome that it is too expensive fer just those teachers who would most want it. 
What good is a book if you can’t set it? 


Hobart and William Smith Colleges JOHN LYDENBERG 


ELIAS BOUDINOT: PATRIOT AND STATESMAN, 1740-1821. By George 
Adams Boyd. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 321. 
$5.00.) 


Now that the giants of American history have received, or are in the process 
of receiving, adequate biographical attention, the spotlight is more and more 
being focused on the so-called “minor” figures whose contributions, if not as 
massive as those of some of their contempo-aries, nevertheless did their share to 
mold the America we know today. 

One such figure was Elias Boudinct, the subject of a new biography by 
George Adams Boyd. Boudinot (not to be confused with his brother Elisha) was 
not one of the “greats” of the Revolutionary and Federalist periods; but his 
career was closely interwoven with such men as Washington, Hamilton, and 
Madison, while his manifold activities plunged him into the thick of almost 
every important event of those stir-ing times. | 

There was nothing complex or puzzling about Boudinot. His character can 
be plainly read, his every move wes predictable. Born in New Jersey of substan- 
tial Huguenots, he inherited those traits which seem inevitably to be associated 
with these refugees from religious persecution—a deep religious feeling, a practi- 
cal awareness of the goods of this life and a well-developed acquisitiveness. 

From his youth it was obvious that be would be successful, By sheer dogged- 
ness and persistence, by an abiding if sometimes stuffily sanctimonious belief in 
the watchfulness of a benevolent deity over his affairs, he rose as high as modest 
native abilities and the times permitted. He was no figure of glamour, nor was 
his life the stuff from which romances are fashioned; but his solidity, essential 
conservatism, and hewing to the single line were perhaps as necessary for the 
achievement of national stability as the mare brilliant flights of men otherwise 
much his superior. 

As commissary-general for prisoners during the Revolution, as president for 
a term of the Continental Congress, as a member of Congress during the admin- 
istrations of his friend, George Washington, as director of the United States 
Mint, as an active leader in numerous educational, religious, and philanthropic 
movements, he not only became irvolved in practically every political and social 
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manifestation of his times but could be counted on to Re his job with a 
certain sober faithfulness. 

Only when it came to men and measures that seemed to PTEI the stability 
of his faith and of law and order as he conceived them, or in connection with 
the institution of slavery which he abhorred, did he develop violent passions. 
Conservative to the core, the staunchest of Federalists, a warm admirer of Alex- 
ander Hamilton whom he had befriended as a youthful visitant to these shores, 
he loyally supported the tenets of Federalism to the bitter end. The eventual 
triumph of Jeffersonianism was for him the crash of everything in which he 
believed. It was another manifestation of the spirit of anarchy which the French 
Revolution had helped unleash on a godless world. 

Mr. Boyd's biography is that of a diligent student. His research is exhaustive. 
He has quoted copiously from numerous hitherto unpublished letters, and the 
historians of the period in which Boudinot flourished will find this book an 
invaluable mine of source material. In addition, Mr. Boyd's approach to his 
subject is eminently fair; he neither conceals nor attempts to palliate what appear 
to him to be faults in his hero. 

Unfortunately, he has not done as well in the organization of his material. 
Everything he uncovered has been conscientiously ladled in, the important and 
the trivial, without any attempt at selecticn or subordination, and without an 
eye to the continuous and even flow of the narrative. As a result the book will 
prove heavy going for the general reader, or even for the student who wishes to 
catch the life blood of the man and his times. Yet it is unlikely that it will be 
necessary in the foreseeable future, now that Mr. Boyd's volume is at hand, to 
write another life of Elias Boudinot. 


New York, N. Y. NATHAN SCHACHNER 


EDWARD HICKS: PAINTER OF THE PEACEABLE KINGDOM. By Alice 
Ford. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1952. Pp. xvi, 161, 37 
plates. $8.50.) 


Epwarp Hicks, the Quaker minister, sign-painter, coach-maker, and “primi- 
tive” artist of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, deserved to have a book written 
about him. Though he was a poor man of simple tastes, he even deserved a lavish 
book priced at $8.50. But one’s gratitude for this full-length, well-illustrated 
volume is tempered by the feeling that a skilled craftsman and sensitive soul 
like Edward Hicks deserved a somewhat more workmanlike and perceptive 
treatment than this one. 

The materials are all here. Miss Ford prints a good many revealing letters 
which previous writers on Hicks have not used. She draws helpfully on Hicks’s 
own writings, especially his neglected sermons, to elucidate the iconology of his 
paintings. She offers convincing evidence that he derived some of his figures— 
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children and animals—from contemporary engravings, notably Richard Westall’s 
Biblical illustrations. She reproduces the best of Hicks's pictures, including twelve 
variants of “The Peaceable Kingdom” and the perfectly stunning “Cornell Farm,” 
which she rightly counts among his finest canvases. All this makes her book 
unquestionably the best treatment of Hicks so far available. 

Still, there are serious defects. The footnotes are extremely confusing. There 
are two sets-—one, at the foot of the page, consisting chiefly of references, but in 
most cases useless, because page aumbers are lacking; the other, at the back of 
the book, largely explanatory in nature, but numbered in a way that bears no 
relationship to the superior figures in the text. Minor errors of fact are discon- 
certingly frequent (on page 7, for example, the Newtown Library Company, 
founded in 1760, is called the third oldest in Pennsylvania, though there were 
already four library companies in Philedelphia alone by that date). The writing 
sometimes verges on the fatuous (Harrilton and Burr come to Bucks County in 
1776 “with no thought of their coming duel and Hamilton's death” [p. 5]); 
often achieves the turgid or the inept (Hicks’s friends “voiced ideas which fur- 
ther colored his thinking” and he “underwent an increasingly serious and 
questing turn of mind” [p. 16]). The index is not entirely reliable. 

These are mechanical faults. There are other, more serious weaknesses, which 
prevent the author from giving us a satisfactory evaluation of the two great 
centralities in Hicks’s life—his religion and his art. The statement that George 
Fox “had been a social reformer to the point where he attracted followers enough 
to form a sect which used his preachings as dogma” (p. 19) betrays an under- 
standing of Quakerism and Quzker history which is, to say the least, clouded. 
Though we are told that Edwerd Hicks played an important role, alongside 
his cousin Elias, in the Quaker “separation” of 1827, we are nowhere given a 
clear explanation of the issues which underlay the schism. Repeatedly, Edward 
Hicks is described as a “primitive” painter; his technique, we are told, is to be 
“gauged by primitive standards” (p. 120). But one looks in vain for a theory or 
rationale of primitive art, for a statement of what “primitive standards” are. 
The comparison with Rousseau, the douanier (pp. 43-44), is a promising start, 
but it is only a start. One puts this book down with the feeling that, though we 
now have many new details about Edward Hicks’s life, we are not much farther 
along toward understanding the nature or sources of the undeniable charm which 
his pictures have for our age. 


Huntington Library — Freperick B. ToLLes 


THE MARCH OF EMPIRE: FRONTIER DEFENSE IN THE SOUTH- 
WEST, 1848-1860. By Averam B. Bender, Professor of History, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis. (Lawrence: University of Kansas Press. 1952. 


Pp. 323. $5.00.) 
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In spite of its grandiloquent title this is a scholarly and restrained treatment of 
an important area during a significant period. The author describes the South- 
west as it was at the close of the Mexican War and shows how Indian policy, 
military defense, and migration transformed it from a relatively unknown waste 
into a potential empire within a decade. Chapters are devoted to trails, surveys, 
forts, military life, and Indian troubles. In fact, six of the fourteen chapters deal 
with the Indians of Texas, New Mexico, Utah, and California. Attempts to con- 
fine the Indians to reservations failed in both Texas and California, and the final 
solution of the Indian problem was a series of petty wars. Even Professor Ben- 
der's clarity and specificity scarcely differentiate the wars he describes from 
dozens of others which had occurred across the country. In fact, some enterpris- 
ing author might well prepare a workbook on Indian wars, for the elements 
and developments are all standardized. He could describe invading settlers, the 
alarm and resentment of the natives, isolated attacks, pursuits by frontiersmen, 
slow-moving soldiers from distant forts, insincere negotiations, and unsuccessful 
treaties. All the major events could be written in full, leaving blank spaces in 
which the student of a particular war could insert names, numbers, and locations. 

Previous studies have described the part which the army played in westward 
migration and shown how various frontiers were transformed into settled areas. 
Professor Bender has applied the formula to the vast area from the Sabine to 
the Pacific. While the number of details gives the book a somewhat catalogic 
flavor, there are occasional passages of synthesis and interpretation. The notes 
are overwhelmingly extensive; the bibliography is inclusive to the point of com- 
pleteness; the pictures instruct as well as embellish; the type is clear and appeal- 
ing; it is an attractive and definitive bcok. 

The study opens with a curious anachronism. Seeking to prove that the Mexi- 
can cession was worth taking, Professor Bender argues that Texas too was a 
goodly land. Since Texas had become a part of the Union in 1845 this excursion 
into the potentials of that state seems quite unnecessary. Like the typical pro- 
ponents of a cause, Professor Bender seems to have become uncritical and en- 
thusiastic. His descriptions of climate, resources, and products lead one to think 
of the entire Southwest as a truck-gardening area comparable to southeastern 
‘Pennsylvania. The harsh fact that it was a desert is not only obscured but de- 
nied. The subsequent development of large portions of this region by means of 
extensive irrigation projects in no way justifies this rosy picture of the area as it 
was before the Civil War. The reader comes across a contemporary characteriza- 
tion of New Mexico as a land of “burning deserts, parched mountains, dried 
rivers” (p. 230) and realizes its accuracy, but Professor Bender assures him that 
this notion is erroneous and was passé by 1861. The repetition of such phrases as 
“virgin land,’ “good supplies of grass and water,” and “ease and safety of 
travel” conveys false impressions of the Southwest of any date. The value and 
importance of this book do not require that its locale be a garden spot and so 
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the tinted pictures are quite unnecessary, but the reviewer respects and likes Pro- 
fessor Bender's book. 


Los Altos, California Epcar B. WesLey 


A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH BE- 
FORE 1850. Volume III, THE RISE OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Edited by Edgar W. Knight. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 484. $12.50.) 


Tuts volume provides a well-edited collection of source materials on the early 
history of state universities in the region in which American state universities 
began. It is a work of very substantial value for an important field of American 
social, political, and legal as well as educational history. 

The first two volumes of the series dealt with the beginnings of southern ele- 
mentary and secondary education in the colonial, revolutionary, and early na- 
tional periods. A fourth volume will deal with private efforts in higher educa- 
tion. The present volume maintains the high standards of the series as a whole. 

The materials range over a wide variety of sources: charters, bills and laws, 
minutes of governing boards, rules and regulations, letters of educational pio- 
neers like Davie and Jefferson, editorials, etc. They also cover a broad range of 
university and public problems, Several documents highlight the problem of state 
tax support for public higher education. Such support was generally feeble or 
absent, except for South Carolina and Virginia; and a speech in the “Texas legis- 
lature in 1856 illustrates the widespread public opposition to “making the poor 
man contribute to educate the rich man's child while his own children labor.” 
Curriculum development is graphically portrayed in outlines of the curriculums 
of South Carolina College in 1806, 1836, and 1860; in debates over the elective 
system at Souzh Carolina and Alabama; and in a recently discovered essay by 
Henry Harrisse on the problems of college education in the 1850’s. The prob- 
lems of academic freedom are exemplifiec in extracts from Thomas Cooper’s 
defense of himself on charges of infidelity at South Carolina College, and in 
records of the trial of F. A. P. Barnard, then chancellor of the University of 
Mississippi, on charges that he was “unsound upon the slavery question” and had 
accepted the testimony of a Negro against a student. 

In reading several of the charters and other records, one is impressed by the 
fact that in their basic organization the first American state universities were 
very little different from their prototypes, the nine private colonial colleges. 
The charters of the universities of Georgia (1785) and North Carolina (1789) 
created self-perpetuating boards of trustees; and the decision of the state supreme 
court in “North Carolina's Dartmouth College case” (Trustees of the University 
of North Carolina v. Foy and Bishop, 1805), indicated that the courts then re- 
garded the “state university” as something very like a private corporation. 

Although the documents are arranged in strictly chronological order, they 
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are so well selected that they almost form, in themselves, a history of the early 
southern state universities. The documents are usually self-explanatory; whenever 
they are not, the editor points up their significance with illuminating and inci- 
sive notes. 


University of California, Berkeley Watton BEAN 


ON FREEDOM’S ALTAR: THE MARTYR COMPLEX IN THE ABOLI 
TION MOVEMENT. By Hazel Catherine Wolf. (Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 195. $3.75.) 


Miss Wolf finds chattel slavery to have been made “the most disquieting of 
all issues” of the 1830-1860 period, and principally by propagandists “in the best 
tradition of the term.” The abolitionists, she believes, brought to their work an 
earnestness and zeal “not so characteristic” of fighters for women’s rights, tem- 
perance, and lesser crusades which she notes, and others, like education, pacifism, 
and anti-capital punishment which might properly have been considered in the 
generalization. This may be seriously doubted, and contrasts with her own aware- 
ness that “the abolitionist attitude came from the integration of the martyr 
concept with a new humanitarianism.” The origin of this new humanitarianism 
constitutes a problem in itself. Its precise relationship to the larger issue of sec- 
tional strife still another. 

On Freedom’s Altar consists largely of a succession of accounts of individual 
“martyrs,” including John Woolman, Charles Osborne, Benjamin Lundy, Gar- 
rison, Elijah P. Lovejoy, Charles T. Torrey, Jonathan Walker, and others who 
emerged, particularly in the 1830’s and 1840’s—the list is repeated on numerous 
pages, but its composite significance is not probed. What is contended is that 
their experiences had a cumulative effect upon Northern opinion. The study 
appreciates that the two decades before the war began saw an “Appeal to Ballot 
and Statute,” and abolition politicalized, but argues that it was the emotional 
impact of abolitionist appeals which made compromise between the sections 
impossible, particularly after the publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin returned 
abolitionism “to the realm of a moral crusade.” John Brown is made to symbol- 
ize “a new antislavery synthesis” of humanitarianism and political abolitionism; 
from this point of view the war becomes a fight for freedom which claims such 
new “martyrs” as Colonel Elmer E. Ellsworth and Lincoln himself. 

There are obvious controversial aspects to this account. Lincoln, if he was a 
“martyr,” was certainly an unwilling one. His character and views hardly put 
him in a category with Garrison. The agitators themselves represented every 
shade of the abolitionist spectrum, and their personalities and programs were 
much more distinctive than Miss Wolf's surface narrative shows them to be. The 
actual effect of instances of “martyrdom” proper is, again, more debatable than 
this study supposes. Whether the war “gathered momentum as a crusade for 
humanitarian principles”—how much the North and its troops kept Lovejoy 
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and Torrey in memory—needs more demonstration than is here provided; the 
moral letdown of the postwar years can be better explained if one takes such 
factors as free soil, protectionism, and the state-rights issue into more integrated 
account. 

Miss Wolf's protagonists have merited individual treatment and are here 
brought usefully together, and in most attractive format. On Freedom’s Altar 
places undue confidence in such works as the four-volume life of Garrison by 
his children. Malin’s John Brown and the Legend of Fifty-Six is a more chal- 
lenging work than her use of it might seem to indicate. There is more depend- 
ence upon early writings about and personal memoirs of some of her abolitionist 
figures, and even upon accounts in reference sources like the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, than their importance te this study makes desirable. But in sev- 
eral cases at least, the fault is partly in the state of monographic materials, which 
deserve to be augmented in terms of modern research and revaluation. 


Antioch College Louis FILLER 


BENJAMIN HARRISON: HOOSIER WARRIOR, 1833-1865. By Harry J. 
Sievers, SJ. Introduction by Hilton U. Brown. (Chicago: Henry Regnery 


Company. 1952. Pp. xxi, 344. $5.00.) 


Tuis first volume of a projected two-volume work is a welcome addition to the 
scarce biographical material on America’s twenty-third President. From the Ben- 
jamin Harrison papers made available by the Library of Congress and from other 
sources Father Sievers has culled much interesting detail and anecdote surround- 
ing the first thirty-two years of Harrison’s life, from birth on his father’s Ohio 
farm to his adoption of the legal profession in Indianapolis and his activities in 
the Civil War. 

Although the author makes little or ao attempt at analysis or interpretation 
of the various influences on young Harrison’s life, the inference is almost in- 
escapable that the greatest influence was his thorough and effective indoctrina- 
tion in the Calvinist faith by scrupulously moral parents. The passages from 
Harrison’s letters—especially those to his parents—reflect a man constantly aware 
of the presence of his omnipotent God. Nor is there much doubt that Benjamin 
was secure in the conviction that he was one of the elect. He also found solace 
and stability in his strong sense of belonging to a first family of America, one 
that had produced. a signer of the Declaration of Independence and a President 
of the United States. 

If Harrison grew into something of a prude socially and if he was not very 
interesting intellectually—he eschewed novel reading as morally degrading—his 
milieu stimulated the development of soldierly virtues, and Father Sievers is 
most effective in his portrayal of Harrisor. as a courageous, resourceful, and con- 
scientious Union officer during the campaigns in Tennessee and Georgia. Through 
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Harrison's correspondence with his wife we are given a taste of some of the grim- 
ness of Civil War combat. | 

Since Harrison was a product of the Old Northwest in the ebullient era of 
men like Joshua R. Giddings, Theodore Dwight Weld, George W. Julian, and 
Ben Wade, Father Sievers might have profited by a more searching considera- 
tion of his subject's relations with such men and of his reactions to the issues 
they debated, particularly since Harrison came to be known chiefly in the field 
of politics. For even though the achievement of a balance between the man and 
his times is perhaps the biographer's most difficult task, it is one that he is obliged 
to attempt. 

Father Sievers’ effort to place Harrison in the tradition of America’s self- 
made men is certainly unnecessary, and it involves him in some unfortunate 
inconsistencies. For, while the Harrisons suffered the occasional financial ups and 
downs that most families experience, it is difficult to obscure the fact that Harri- 
son received invaluable aid from family and friends at every step along.the way. 
Tutors and college educations were more uncommon than common in Harri- 
son’s day. 

The most significant years of Harrison's life came after 1865. Hence we may 
expect that the second volume will be a more important contribution than this 
first one. It remains to be seen whether Father Sievers can achieve the apparent 
goal of his sponsor (the Arthur Jordan Foundation of Indianapolis) by estab- 
lishing Harrison “on his proper pedestal as Indiana's first citizen.” 


University of Maryland Patrick W. RIDDLEBERGER 


LINCOLN THE PRESIDENT: MIDSTREAM. By J. G. Randall, Professor of 
History in the University of Illinois. (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 


1952. Pp. xv, 467. $7.50.) 


SEVEN years ago the first two volumes of what promises to be the definitive biog- 
raphy of Abraham Lincoln were published under the title of Lincoln the Presi- 
dent. The second of these volumes closed with the battle of Gettysburg. The 
third volume of this splendid work, which is here reviewed, is concerned pri- 
marily with the stirring events and the challenging problems of the year 1863. 
Hence the title Midstream. With the exception of a concluding chapter—a por- 
traiture of Lincoln under the title of “This Strange, Quaint, Great Man”—the 
volume closes with the decisive battle of Missionary Ridge. 

Unlike the conventional chronological narrative characteristic of so many 
biographies Professor Randall has chosen to write a series of seventeen chapter- 
essays. Each deals with a subject of major importance and contributes to the 
better understanding of Lincoln and the vexing problems confronting him mid- 
way in the bitter struggle for the preservation of the Union. The first four chap- 
ters for example, “Presidential Days,” “Lonely White House Pair,” “Attention 
of the President,” and “The Gift for Laughter,” are replete with material — 
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much of it new—which opens wid= the door to intimate and personal aspects of 
Lincoln's life hitherto unknown or imperfectly understood. In these pages Mrs. 
Lincoln appears in a new light. Instead of being a neurotic shrew, a rebel at 
heart, a Confederate spy in the V/hite House, and a liability to her husband, 
she is portrayed as a good wife, a charitable and hospitable woman, a loyal 
Unionist, and a helpful mate. Professor Randall readily admits that at times she 
was emotionally unstable and irrational and wanting in self-control in an emer- 
gency. On the other hand, unprejudiced evidence indicates that the Lincolns 
“were a close-knit couple” and thcroughly devoted to each other. 

The evidence assembled by Professor Randall also indicates conclusively that 
Lincoln’s humor was far from consisting of a series of ribald jokes and off-color 
stories. In this connection the author’s interesting brief comparison of Lincoln 
and Mark Twain, whose lives werz in striking contrast, is penetrating and sug- 
gestive. His conclusion that they would have understood each other because of 
their Americanism, their humor, end tkeir understanding of the human heart 
is not likely to be seriously challenged. 

.Though Professor Randall believes that it is impossible to recover the inner 
story and the over-all significance of the Lincoln administration or to paint a 
full-length portrait of Lincoln the man or to resurrect in complete detail the 
trying and varied problems which ne faced, this third volume, in the opinion of 
this reviewer, closely approximates reality. The author’s account of Lincoln’s 
daily routine, for instance, the letters and personal appeals, speeches, serenades, 
receptions, military reviews, interviews, army visits, and the endless stream of 
conferences with secretaries, cabine: members, generals, office seekers, and politi- 
cal spokesmen were enough to tax che strength of any mortal. If we add to these 
the ever-present concern about the war itself, the political and international situa- 
tion, and the haunting memory of the death of his son, Willie, in 1862, we are 
better able to understand the mar’s endless patience, his mental and physical 
stamina, and, above all, his greatness of soul. No account of Lincoln is richer in 
evidence of the man’s tremendous moral stature than in Midstream. 

The other essays in this book are devoted to Lincoln’s relations with an 
unco-operative Congress; to his exercise of war power involving the suspension 
of habeas corpus and the arrest of “Copperheads” including Vallandigham and 
others suspected of being sympathetic toward the Confederacy; to the political 
picture in 1863 with emphasis on state politics; to the draft, especially its reper- 
cussions in New York; to relations with Great Britain; and to the Chattanooga 
campaign in which the Confederete brigadier-general Ben Hardin Helm, the 
husband of Mrs. Lincoln’s favorite sister, Emilie, was killed. 

It is impossible within the limits of a brief review to do justice to these essays. 
One, however, should be briefly mentioned, namely, chapter xım in which rela- 
tions between the United States and Great Britain are re-examined. Here Profes- 
sor Randall points out that in the past historians have been prone to stress the 
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Alabama activities to the neglect of the Peterhoff and Alexandra cases and the 
Laird rams. The latter and not the Alabama, he holds, furnish the clue to the 
controlling pattern of British policy in war. 

Content alone, though important, is only one reason why this particular vol- 
ume is a most impressive contribution to this monumental work. Even more 
significant is the brilliant workmanship on the part of its author. A lifelong 
student of Lincoln and probably the greatest living authority on the Great 
Emancipator, he has brought to his task not only great erudition but a maturity 
and a philosophic-mindedness which adds immeasurably to the final product. 
To those young men and women about to enter upon a career in history this 
reviewer would recommend Midstream as a model of historical research, method, 
interpretation, and expression. 

The essay on the opening of the Lincoln Papers which is included as an 
appendix adds to the value of the book. 


Columbia University Harry J. CARMAN 


LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL: A MILITARY STUDY OF THE CIVIL 
_ WAR. Volume II, GRANT’S FIRST YEAR IN THE WEST. By Kenneth 
P. Williams. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. xiv, 585. $7.50.) 


Ir has long been noted that the basic source for the military history of the 
American Civil War has been the multivolumed Battles and Leaders, wherein, 
decades after the events, the “leaders” had the opportunity to review the “battles” 
and give a rational explanation of their own conduct. The few military historians 
who went behind such afterthoughts have relied on the “reports,” made weeks, 
months, and even several years after the events, and carefully segregated in parts 
of volumes of the monumental Official Records. Only recently, dating perhaps 
from Colonel A. L. Conger’s Rise of U. S. Grant (1931), and followed notably 
by D. S. Freeman, have military historians penetrated deeper into the Official 
Records to study the “orders” and the “correspondence” issued on the spot and 
at the moment of military operations. The exploitation of these documents sheds 
new light on military history and reveals the inadequacies and rationalizations 
of the “reports” and the Battles and Leaders. 

Kenneth P. Williams is attempting to discuss the history of Civil War cam- 
paigns from the evidence contained in the strictly contemporary records. His 
first two volumes dealt with the eastern theater from the beginning of the war 
to the eve of the arrival of Ulysses S. Grant on the eastern front in early 1864. 
His third volume, concentrating upon Grant with only incidental reference to 
other events in the west, deals in detail with Grant’s battles of Belmont, Fort 
Henry, Fort Donelson, and Shiloh. He has examined the orders and correspond- 
ence in detail, and deals with them at such length that the work frequently be- 
comes more of a gloss on the documents than a narrative of Grant’s career. Even 
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so, it is a relief to find a military historian rejecting the rationalizations and the 
glamorized syntheses of the Battles ana Leaders to dig for the contemporary 
documents, 

Unfortunately, however, a tone of distinct bias runs through the volume on 
Grant's first year in the west. The first two volumes were distinctly anti- 
McClellan, and the author's commentariss mounted in intensity until it seemed 
to the reader that Little Mac could do no right. With Grant, however, it would 
appear that he could do no wrong. The battle of Belmont, for example, which 
many competent commentators have considered ill-conceived, here appears as a 
well-executed operation of strategic significance. Historians and contemporaries, 
too, have seen more than 2 modicum cf luck in Grant’s career. Mr. Williams 
gives no space to the smiles of fortune. His editorial comments on the documents 
find hidden meanings in the most innccucus statements and show Grant ever 
alert and constantly apperceptive. One must indeed wonder why Lincoln—who, 
incidentally, plays no part in the volume—could have been so long finding his 
general. 

Yet this volume, for all its pro-Grant bias, may not be dismissed with a facetious 
comment. Mr. Williams, by simply going to the sources, has cut a pathway 
through the entangling myths. He gives the mooted question of the “surprise” 
at Shiloh the inattention it so richly deserves—even though he does magnify a 
picket skirmish into a Federal attack on the advancing Confederates! Without 
minimizing his discourtesies to Grant, the author deals sympathetically with 
Henry W. Halleck, and gives that much-maligned general more credit for mili- 
tary competence than he usually receives. He effectively demolishes the military 
accomplishments of Anna Ella Carroll. The volume is not as critical as Conger’s 
study nor as broad as Colonel J. F. C. Fuller’s, but it is more thorough than 
either. It is not the Northern answer to Freeman’s Lee, but it is a clear step in 
the direction of a thoroughly documented, critical military history of the Civil 
War. 


University of Wisconsin WiLLiam B. HESSELTINE 


THE RAILROADS OF THE CONFEDERACY. By Robert C. Black, III. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 360. $6.00.) 


THE NORTHERN RAILROADS IN THE CIVIL WAR, 1861-1865. By 
Thomas Weber. (New York: King’s Crown Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 318. $4.00.) 


WHEN the opening of the Civil War thrust upon American railways their frst 
wartime experience, the North had a comprehensive network of substantial lines; 
the South owned a cheaply built series of roads with so few vital connections 
that there were only two through routes between Richmond and New Orleans. 
While most Northern railroads felt the war only through substantially increased 
traffic, hardly a Southern company escaped fighting adjacent to its lines. Only 
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when faced with the gravest emergency were the railways in either region will- 
ing to sacrifice their own advantage for the common good. The Northern car- 
riers, soon after the war started, established rates on government trafic which 
lasted for the duration; but the Southern, battling paper currency, periodically 
increased their charges. The Northern railways made considerable profits; on 
paper those of the Southern earned even more, but inflation’s toll caused them 
actually to lose. Northern locomotive engineers were exempt from the draft; at 
first almost all Southern railroaders were too, but later many had to enter the 
army. Southern employees’ wages were slow to increase, but probably the whites 
were better off than the slaves who sometimes held such responsible positions as 
brakeman. 

Although the Northern government had the legal power to seize any line, its 
Railroad Bureau operated only routes in the immediate war zone. This group of 
civilian experts enforced the following fundamental rules: tolerate no interfer- 
ence from army officers; unload cars promptly; send nothing to the front unless 
actually needed soon; and dispatch trains in convoys rather than in an irregu- 
lar flow of “extras.” The Southern Bureau, a tiny affair, tried to persuade the 
lines to do as the government wished. Powerless, except to use diplomacy, it 
could not give to vital war goods a freight priority nor prevent arbitrary military 
commanders from seriously disrupting the carriers’ operating plans. The South 
finally passed an adequate railway control bill, but so near the end of the war 
that it was useless. 

Both Northern and Southern lines executed several long-distance troop move- 
ments which played a vital role in military strategy; the latter often had to use 
very roundabout routes, Both complained of the rough usage soldiers inflicted 
upon their cars. Companies in both areas, for the first time, carried a considerable 
volume of through traffic. The Northerners, interchanging equipment and ex- 
panding their intercarrier fast freight lines, laid the basis for many postwar 
consolidations. Southern carriers, more handicapped by diversity of gauges, al- 
most always refused to let their cars off their own lines even when it was physi- 
cally possible. In the two regions the carriers suffered from equipment shortages 
but that of the Northerners was seldom acute. They began shifting from iron to 
steel for rails and from wood to coal as fuel. The Southerners’ ingenuity was 
heavily taxed merely to keep their property operating and, despite their best 
efforts, it deteriorated badly. They secured additional rolling stock as the Con- 
federacy’s inner lines of communication contracted and made available more 
equipment for fewer miles of track. They abandoned a few routes to secure 
rails. The South, with government aid, built four short lines, including a vital 
link in North Carolina, and connected carriers serving different parts of the same 
city. The North also constructed some new railroads but placed chief emphasis 
on double tracking and more sidings. Each suffered deliberate destruction from 
the enemy, but the North was more effective in both demolition and reconstruc- 
tion. Its demolition experts heated, twisted, and bent rails so that they were per- 
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manently ruined. lts repair specialists, aided by ample supplies, devised such 
methods as interchangeable parts for new bridges to speed rehabilitation. 

Dr. Weber intended only to study the war and the Northern railroads, but 
Dr. Black surveyed all aspects of Confederate railway history. Both consulted 
company annual reports, federal documents, and material in the National 
Archives. Dr. Black made considerably more use of newspapers and periodicals; 
he also consulted state archives and state documents. Dr. Black’s book, higher 
priced, fortunately contains a good set of maps which provide vitally useful aid. 
Both volumes are well-executed contributions to the history of the Civil War and 
of railroads. Dr. Black, exploring his entire subject with commendable thor- 
oughness and neatly connecting his special problems with the broad stream of 
Confederate history, has written with such style that his book is outstanding for 
literary excellence. 


University of Idaho WILLIAM S, GREEVER 


CONSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES: HISTORICAL BACK- 
GROUND, By Jack Franklin Leach. (Rutland, Vt.: Charles E, Tuttle Pub- 
lishing Company. 1952. Pp. x, 501. $5.75.) 


“This study covers the period from the Constitutional Convention to the Civil 
War. Since there was no conscription on a national scale before the Civil War, 
the first section tells in 129 pages what Americans thought about compulsory 
service. It surveys well the arguments at the time of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and the debates in Congress during the War of 1812, but not much more. 
As the author has made national conscription his sole theme, he has not studied 
the haphazard draft of militiamen undertaken from 1812 to 1814 by some of 
the states. 

This book frees students of the need to search through the Annals of Con- 
gress for speeches on conscription during the second war with England; Dr. Leach 
has done so for them. He has, however, merely presented the debates, leaving 
his readers to sort out and relate the ideas themselves. Had he picked out the 
important strains and summarized them, he could have saved many pages, and, 
at the same time, greatly enhanced the readability of his work. 

The last three quarters of the monograph, which deals with the Civil War, 
is full of value. In addition to debates and ideas, it includes a history of the draft 
in action. From it, telling points emerge. Choosing just one to illustrate their 
nature, we find that draftees themselves, by means of substitutes, decided 
whether or not they were to be exempt. This was the natural working of lais- 
sez faire applied to military service. 

Being a Ph.D. thesis, the book displays characteristic strengths and weaknesses. 
Among the latter are these: It cuts a segment of American history away from 
the whole, leaving loose ends. Readability suffers because of abundant footnote 
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material in the text, and vice versa. Finally, because no data are supplied for the 
intervals of peace, the reader bumps, uncushioned, from war to war. 

On page vi, Dr. Leach says, “Universal selective service is an essential at- 
tribute of democracy in arms and an absolute necessity in any genuine program 
of national security.” He soon adds (p. 1) that national conscription “rests... 
on expediency pure and simple—and rightly so.” Later, he gives the permanent 
significance of compulsory service (p. 453). “The draft act of 1863 was the first 
great precedent which has resulted in the assumption by the national govern- 
ment of supreme power over the entire manpower resources of the country.” He 
has not documented these generalizatiors in such a way as to convince every 
historian, but they liven the monograph and honestly present the author's frame 
of reference. 

The strength of the book lies in its wealth of useful information on the draft 
during the Civil War. Thoroughly and accurately presented, this data will be of 
use to all students of humanity, for the problems raised by the need to conscript 
men reach to the core of society. The book was printed in Japan by the photo- 
offset method. The format is drab and the proofreading inadequate. 


Washington, D. C. Joun K. Maxon 


FAIR TRIAL: FOURTEEN WHO STOOD ACCUSED, FROM ANNE 
HUTCHINSON TO ALGER HISS. By Richard B. Morris. (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. xv, 494. $5.00.) 


Ir a reader familiar with “whodunits” were to look first at the chapter titles 
of this book, he might conclude that Erle Stanley Gardner has yet another 
pseudonym. He would see such headings as “The Fate of the Flagrant Adul- 
terer,” “The Case of the Morphine Murder,” and “The Clergyman, the Choir 
Singer, and the Pigwoman” among others. But he would be mistaken. The 
fourteen cases in this book are from real life and the author is a learned historian 
who has made important contributions to American legal history in the past 
and does so again in this book. Furthermore, the fourteen chapters are done in a 
style that is vivid: no one after reading this book can assert that fiction is more 
interesting than fact. 

Each chapter, beginning with the trial of Anne Hutchinson, follows a pattern. 
The historical setting is given first. Then follows an account of the trial in which 
quotations from the proceedings are woven together by a narrative commentary 
which carries the story along. Most of the chapters conclude with commentaries 
on the changes in legal concepts and precedures during the course of three cen- 
turies which focus on the question posed by the title: Did the accused have a fair 
trial? Professor Morris is deeply concerned with the problem and nowhere does 
it show better than in his account of the trial of Alger Hiss, In these hysterical 
days it is heartening that a historian concerned with the law has written such a 
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chapter. He is not concerned with the question of guilt but with the deviation 
from standards of legal and judicial procedure that guarantee any accused man 
a fair trial. . 

A prodigious amount of work went into this book as a glance at the bib- 
liography will show. Readers personal interests will decide that this or that 
chapter is the best. My own preference was for the trial of Captain Kidd, perhaps 
because I learned so much from it. For sheer entertainment, the trial of Bathsheba 
Spooner and no less than three lovers for the murder of her husband would be 
hard to beat. The land of Sam Adams curing the American Revolution had a 
lot more going on in it than the history books ever tell us. This case, along with 
those of the Harvard Medical School murder and of Dan Sickles should be re- 
quired reading for those commentators who deplore the low moral standards of 
the present and look longingly at those good old days before 1860 when they 
assume, quite wrongly, that all women were ladies and all men were gentlemen. 


University of Wisconsin MERRILL JENSEN 


RENDEZVOUS WITH DESTINY: A HISTORY OF MODERN AMERICAN 
REFORM. By Eric F. Goldman. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952, Pp. xiii, 
503, XXXVii. $5.00.) 


“RoosEvELT, we progressives never beat the conservatives because they, wanting 
to disturb nothing, and maintaining a purely defensive position, have the cohesive- 
ness and resistance of a closed fist; but we, being determined to make progress and 
each knowing best how it should be done and being therefore utterly unable, any 
of us, to support any others of us, have ¿bout as much striking power as you’d 
expect from the fingers of an open hand, each pointing in a slightly different 
direction.” These words, spoken by Wilscn to young Franklin D. Roosevelt, ex- 
press well the dilemma of the reformer. To be a reformer, he must know that he 
is right, and knowing that he is right, he must turn a deaf ear to any compromise 
with “principle.” The querulous nature of reformers, whether they call them- 
selves radicals, liberals, or progressives, is one of their greatest handicaps. They 
pull together with such difficulty, and they pull apart with such ease. And yet, 
the record of reform achievement, as sez forth in this book is little short of 
remarkable. | 

This is not a history of reform movements, or even of reformers, but of reform 
thought. What were the reformers think:ng about, and what weight did their 
ideas have in the scales of later American history? The author starts his study 
with the patrician liberals oí the Tilden school who, in Carl Schurz’s words, 
wanted á government “which the best people of this country will be proud of.” 
He continues with the Georgists, the Farmers’ Alliance men, and: the Populists, 
all agrarian reformers who objected to tke way in which the cards were being 
stacked against the little fellow. He then goes on to the Progressives of the twentieth 
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century, many varieties and several cycles of them, not excepting those who 
preferred to call themselves liberals. He bears down heavily on Reform Darwinism 
as a counterweight to Conservative Darwinism, and points out how some 
reformers who would hurry history were ready to disregard means on their way 
to greatly desired ends. All of the principal “isms,” economic determinism, 
pragmatism, relativism, parade across these pages, as fairly and honestly portrayed 
as their most convinced devotees could ask. 

Quite understandably, the men who really accomplished reforms were not 
those who were tied hand and foot by a consistent philosophy. Mostly, the suc- 
cessful reformers merely played by ear. Theodore Roosevelt's New Nationalism 
postdated his activities as President; Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom in prospect 
and in practice were two quite different things; the New Deal and the Fair Deal 
were mere catch-all phrases. Nevertheless, to subtract from the reform total the 
achievements of the two Roosevelts, Wilson, and Truman would leave quite a void. 
What matters, when all is said and done, is how far reform actually has progressed. 
Certainly the economic status of millions of Americans has been notably im- 
proved. The middle class is not so much being squeezed out of existence as it is 
being obliged to accept into its growing ranks workers whose pay checks compare 
favorably with white-collar salaries. Civil liberties, as much the reformer’s ideal 
as economic security, are less blatantly transgressed with each succeeding decade— 
the year 1952, according to Tuskegee Institute reports, witnessed not one Negro 
lynching. No doubt the reformer, as “the gad-fly and the conscience” of the 
nation has had something to do with all this. Ironically, however, wars and 
defense spending, both usually decried by reformers, have also played a part. 
The question of the hour is, Can the gains that have been made be retained 
and expanded? 

The writing of this book is a notable achievement, not only because it draws 
together so much of significance in the history of reform but because it is written 
with such verve and vigor. The author pitches his narrative high up on the lyrical 
scale, and one wonders at first if he,can last it through. But he succeeds, and, on 
the whole, without too much evidence of strain. There are those who might wish— 
the reviewer is one of them—that he had not chosen the title of his book and 
the chapter headings with such utter abandon. “Rendezvous with Destiny” is a 
‘fine Rooseveltian phrase, but not much more relevant here than “Salvation by 
Grace.” As for such chapter headings as “Bejabers, Pm Worth Me Thousands,” 
and “God-Dammit, Let Them Build It,” the Roman numerals, unattended, would 
have conveyed quite as much meaning. But the author of so fine a book can 
certainly be forgiven such minor faults, if faults they be. He even provides us 
with that greatest of rarities, an admirable index. 


University of California, Berkeley Jonn D. Hicks 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIALIST MOVEMENT, 1897-1912. By Ira Kipnis. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1932. Pp. 496. $6.00.) 


For over a half century, the Socialist party has had to be reckoned with as 
an important educational force in the economic, political, and cultural life of the 
United States. It has never attained the political stature of socialist movements of 
many European and Asiatic countries, brt many of its demands for political and 
economic reforms made in one decade were, in the following years, incorporated 
into the laws of the land. 

Although the message of the socialist movement has been carried to the 
American people during the last few decades by eloquent and effective spokesmen, 
of whom Norman Thomas is the most outstanding figure, the Socialist party 
passed through its greatest period of activity and growth in the first dozen years 
of the present century. It was in those years that the party seemed, to large num- 
bers of its friends and opponents, to be destined to become one of the major 
political parties of the country. 

Morris Hillquit, in his History of Soctalism in the United States; Nathan Fine, 
in his Labor and Farm Parties in the Umited States; and Daniel Bell in his essay 
in Princeton's study, Socialism and American Life, have, among others, dealt 
briefly with American socialism in the early days of the century. It has remained 
for Dr. Ira Kipnis, assistant professor of history in the University of Kentucky, 
however, to present a thorough account o= the party’s program and tactics during 
these active years. 

Professor Kipnis begins his history with a description of the several years of 
socialist agitation in the Socialist Labor party, the Social Democracy, and other 
groups, prior to the presidential candidacy of Eugene Victor Debs and the Unity 
Convention of 1901. He then gives a careful, year-by-year account of the important 
happenings in the party and the relations of the party with the A.F. of L., the 
LW.W., and with middle-class political, caurch, and civic groups. The book ends 
with a vivid description of the fight between the moderate socialists led by 
Hillquit, Berger, Spargo, and others, and the syndicalistic element within the 
LW.W. led by William D. Haywood. The year 1912, which marked the ousting 
of Haywood from the National Executive Committee and the fourth candidacy 
of Eugene Victor Debs for the presidency, also marked the peak of socialist mem- 
bership and political strength in the United States. In referring to the party’s 
activities and accomplishments from its birth to 1912, the author writes: 

From the twelve years from the time of its organization [to r912], the Amer- 
ican Socialist Party grew from considerably less than 10,000 to 150,000 dues pay- 
ing members. It increased its electoral strength tenfold, from 95,000 to 900,000. 
It elected well over two thousand of its members to public office. It secured passage 
of hundreds of reforms, and contributed to the adoption of many times more. It 
won position and influence in the American Federation of Labor and led in the 
organization of a small but militant revolutionary union. It publicized inequities 


in American economic, social and political life, and participated in the struggle 
to restore substance to the nation’s democratic ideals. Clearly, whatever may have 
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been the objective difficulties in advocating socialism in the wealthiest and most 
democratic capitalist country in the world, the Socialist Party had achieved some 
notable successes. 


In his description of the fight between the democratic socialists and Haywood, 
the author, in the eyes of this reviewer, fails to present the case of the “con- 
structive” socialists fairly and fully, nor, in condemning the “Right and Center” 
for ousting advocates of violence and sabotage, does he show how it is possible 
in a democratic country to build up a genuine political party on the basis urged by 
Haywood and his LW.W. followers. 

In his concluding chapter, Dr. Kipnis places most of the blame for the gradual 
decline in the membership and influence of the party on the “constructive” social- 
ists. In so doing, he fails, I believe, to give adequate weight to the fundamental 
social and political conditions of the country, as a retarding factor in the growth 
of the movement. He bitterly criticizes the party leadership for alleged lack of 
democracy, for their “opportunism,” their “desire for power and office,” their 
“chauvinism,” etc, While the moderate socialists had their faults, few of the 
sweeping charges which Dr. Kipnis enumerates are substantiated by him in the 
main body of his text, nor can they be substantiated. In many cases, as when the 
author quotes Victor Berger on strikes, he gives to the reader an entirely false 
idea of the general attitude of socialists toward trade union activities. The same 
is true of the socialists’ attitude toward the rights of women, of Negroes, et al. 
Nor can one form any idea by reading this volume of the amount of ability, 
idealism, and dedication that went into the movement or of the real influence of 
the movement on social legislation, trade union development, and constructive 
social thinking during these days. He says scarcely a word, for instance, about 
the tremendous influence of socialist propaganda on the development of the 
powerful and progressive needle trade unions of New York City. 

The student must be grateful for the manner in which Dr. Kipnis has thrown 
light upon many phases of the socialist movement in this historic decade, for the 
vast amount of socialist literature which he brings again to public view, and for 
his extended bibliography. His survey is presented clearly and vividly, and the 
book throughout is thoroughly documented. Yet, the reader must conclude that 
a full and realistic history of this period and other periods of the movement has 
yet to be written. 


New York, N. Y. Harry W. LAIDLER 


PIONEER’S PROGRESS: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Alvin Johnson, (New 
York: Viking Press. 1952. Pp. x, 413. $5.00.) 


Tuts autobiography is remarkable for the long and fruitful span of life which 
it records, for the rich and varied contents, and for the humor which the author 
plays upon every chapter. Mr. Johnson was born in Nebraska in the pioneer home 
of emigrants from Denmark, who came with the rush of settlers at the close of 
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the Civil War. His early schooling interfered very little with his education. He 
learned more in the old-fashioned farm home and by living in a community of 
mixed origins. Politically the community was active. At the organization meeting 
of the Farmers’ Alliance held on his sixteenth birthday, Mr. Johnson was elected 
to the office of lecturer, a position nobody wanted. During the next two years, by 
reading the Alliance propaganda and the adverse comments in the newspapers, he 
put together for himself the elements of a peaceful revolution. At the time he 
enrolled in the University of Nebraska, ke saw little choice between the Demo- 
cratic party and the Republican party. Early in life, by favoring the Populist party, 
he learned that “if you want to live at ease in the political world, be a practical 
reactionary. . . . It is much harder to live at ease, or even in peace, as a liberal.” 

The author’s academic career was interrupted by service in the war with 
Spain. After his discharge from the army, he entered Columbia University with 
his mind made up to quit the classics and to equip himself for teaching eco- 
nomics, political science, and international reiations. This decision inaugurated a 
distinguished career in which industry, wide contacts, and outstanding ability 
won for him professorships in Bryn Mawr, Columbia, Nebraska, Texas, Chicago, 
Stanford, Cornell, and the New School for Social Research. The author is brutally 
frank in exposing the inside workings of faculties and the falsehood and sham 
in the academic world. He had often discussed with Herbert Croly projects for a 
new educational institution. They envied the London School of Economics be- 
cause it was not “handicapped by mobs of beef-devouring alumni, passionate 
about football, and contemptuous of scholarship. The London School had enjoyed 
unchallenged liberty through the war; in America professors departing by a 
hand’s breadth from the prevailing war doctrine were fired.” In addition to teach- 
ing Mr. Johnson served from time to time on the editorial staff of the New 
Republic and encyclopedias and on a number of committees and boards. His 
experience with pressure groups began in 1910, when he joined a group of 
economists assembled in Washington to overhaul the traditional census schedules 
and to prepare for:a census that would tell the truth about American economic 
conditions. The proposed schedules were handled with scorn by the permanent 
census staff, who regarded any proposed change as of the devil, and the National 
Association of Manufacturers denounced them as subversive. “I came away from 
Washington somewhat disillusioned,” he writes, “but the experience had been 
highly educational.” 

In his concluding paragraph Dr. Johnson dares not ask the reader, “Have I 
missed anything?” for fear that he might reply, “Yes, you missed a good many 
excellent places to stop.” Perhaps one reason why this reviewer found no such 
“excellent places” is because every chapter bears witness to the honesty of the 
author’s statement: “Never in all my life have I given a hoot for personal 
security.” 


University of Minnesota GEORGE M. STEPHENSON 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: THE APPRENTICESHIP. By Frank Freidel. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1952. Pp. 456. $6.00.) 


Ix projecting a life of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Professor Freidel has, very much 
to his credit, started upon a challenging and difficult task. His first volume gives 
us the assurance that that task will be well performed, that the research will be 
extensive, the conclusions from that research persuasive, and the tone objective 
without being colorless. It is this last matter of tone that provides the greatest 
difficulty for the biographer. The preoccupations of the professional historian some- 
times run toward hypercriticism. It is easy to lose sight of the essential greatness 
of a great man in the midst of a mass of detail. It is easy to lose something of the 
color of a striking figure in one’s desire to keep personal judgments out of the 
account. 

On the whole, Professor Freidel has met this difficulty well. The Roosevelt who 
emerges from his pages is a man of flesh and blood, and one in whom are already 
discernible both the strengths and the weaknesses that characterized his later 
career. There is no hero-worship and no over-depreciation. 

What were the qualities that made this scion of privilege, who might have led 
the life of a country gentleman, become one of the great American public servants? 
In his youth the two dominant influences seem to have been Endicott Peabody, the 
headmaster of Groton who never ceased to preach the gospel of public service, 
and Theodore Roosevelt, who fired his cousin with something of his own enthu- 
siasm for a political career. After college and law school there intervened a few 
years of the practice of law before his candidacy for the New York state senate 
in 1910. But once embarked upon public life Roosevelt had many qualities that 
ensured success. His warmth and humanity made him a progressive; his associa- 
tions kept him always aware of the conservative point of view. From the beginning 
he was acutely aware of the sentiments of his constituency but he was no merely 
conventional representative of the farmers of his district. He could move cautiously, 
but in a period of progressivism he usually came out on the liberal side. He had 
genuine idealism, and perhaps more sincerity than later in his career, but he was 
also canny, and his political instincts were soon developed by that extraordinary 
figure, Louis Howe. 

All this is a good deal. But what Professor Freidel brings out is something 
more. When Roosevelt went to Washington as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
he was still a fledgling in politics. He did a job there which Freidel, forsaking 
his usual detachment, describes (and quite properly) as magnificent. He was an 
excellent administrator; he kept on good terms with his chief while pressing for 
more rapid and inclusive action in building up the navy; contrary to the views 
of his later critics, he had a well-developed financial sense. He was also, like his 
great cousin, more aware than most Americans of his time of the inevitably great 
role which physical force plays in international relations, His liberalism was 
impregnated from the beginning with realism. 
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One gets, too, in the pages of this book a sense of the gusto which Roosevelt 
brought to his work and to the furthering of his own ambitions. If it be anything 
to live with a deep pleasure in life itself, to be master of one’s situation, then 
Roosevelt was already on the way to being a notable figure. One sees in the young 
politician of the second decade of the century the foreshadowings of the Roosevelt 
of the Presidency. We shall get no better picture of the formative period for many 
years to come. 


University of Rochester DEXTER PERKINS 


SIDNEY HILLMAN: STATESMAN OF AMERICAN LABOR, By Matthew 
Josephson, (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company. 1952. Pp. 7or. 
$5.00.) 


A Mattuew Josephson book is an event of literary importance. His portraits 
of American businessmen in The Rodber Barons popularized an interpretation 
which a generation of business historians has been trying to “correct.” His bio- 
graphy of a labor leader, Sidney Hillman, is not likely to create a similar sensation, 
but it is also an important work. While in The Robber Barons, Josephson’s pen 
was dipped in vitriol, his biography of Hillman oozes honey. A strong point but 
at the same time a defect of this generally splendid account is that the writer has 
fallen in love with his subject. Josephson writes with enthusiasm but at times 
Hillman seems just too good. 

Hillman came to the United States in z907, a twenty-year-old shabby immi- 
grant from Lithuania. The ex-rabbinical student became a “damn poor pants 
cutter” first in New York and then in the shops of the Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
tailoring firm in Chicago. He concentrated not so much on trousers as on the 
plight of his fellow workers. At great risk and personal sacrifice he worked to 
build a labor union and proved himself not only a hard-fighting, crafty strike 
leader but also a man of moderation who was ready to compromise and work in 
good faith with his former adversaries. The Hart, Schaffner and Marx manage- 
ment-labor agreement which he develcped was a widely followed model for 
industry. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers, which became one of the larger and 
more stable unions in the United States, was the lengthening shadow of Sidney 
Hillman. After 1933, Hillman extended his work as a government labor adviser, 
as a code maker under the NRA, and as an important participant in building 
the CIO. Hillman was labor’s chief representative in the defense program. He 
sought to spur labor to greater efforts, while protecting its social gains. He and 
the other “Ellis Island Kid,” William Knudsen, together headed the Office of 
Production Management, which for a time directed the defense program. Because 
it was “smart politics,” Roosevelt passed him by in 1942 and selected Paul V. 
McNutt to head a newly created War Manpower Commission. 

Hillman remained loyal to the President. As a leader of labor political action 
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in 1944, he held the balance of power at the Democratic National Convention. 
Roosevelt's health was delicate, and the selection of a vice-presidential nominee 
was a matter of more than usual importance. Roosevelt is said to have told Demo- 
cratic leaders in connection with the choice of a candidate, “Clear it with Sidney.” 
Hillman, as “king-maker,” did not have sufficient influence to put over Henry 
Wallace’s nomination, but he was able to block James Byrnes. He was in large 
measure responsible for the choice of Harry S. Truman as a compromise can- 
didate for Vice-President. 

A few errors crop up in the book. The War Department in 1941 did not favor 
antistrike legislation. Some of the footnoting is weak. For example, the work cited 
without date as “John Ohly, Memorandum for the War Department on the NAA 
Strike” is one that most historians could never find. Yet, on the whole, the docu- 
mentation is adequate for works of this kind, and factually the book is quite 
accurate. Most important of all, Josephscn has achieved a simply written, beau- 
-tifully told story which clearly delineates Hillman’s achievements, while at the 
same time expressing the strivings and fears of an important segment of the labor 
movement between 1910 and 1945. 


Washington, D. C. JONATHAN GROSSMAN 


THE MEMOIRS OF HERBERT HOOVER: THE GREAT DEPRESSION, 
1929-1941. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. xv, 503. $5.00.) 


Tuis third volume of Mr. Hoover’s memoirs carries further the combative 
tone of its predecessors, despite Hoover’s attempt at “the restraint of a post- 
mortem” (pp. v-vi) and his statement that he was “well fortified” to accept 
philosophically the end of his popularity (II, 4). The human appeal of the chapters 
on his youth has evaporated. Hoover claims to have “rested criticism of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policies by other persons upon statements of his sometime associates 
rather than on quotations of his Republican opponents” (p. vi), but “independent 
views” include those of William Starr Myers (p. 164); and Carter Glass, James 
Farley, Raymond Moley, and George Creel testify at length. Drawing heavily 
(and with unwavering approval) on his own published statements, Hoover puts 
little shading into his picture: before the New Deal “every President had... 
sought to maintain a balance” on the Supreme Court (p. 378), appointing “solely 
on the basis of character and mental power” (p. 333); the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
was right, whereas devaluation of the dollar “greatly destroyed our foreign trade” 
(pp. 403, 405-406). At the same time Hoover has harsh words for the Liberty 
League of 1934 and the “Wall Street model of human liberty, which this group ` 
so well represents” (p. 455), and for businessmen and bankers who proposed an 
NRA (pp. 334-35, 420), contributed to inflation, and spoke of the “New Eco- 
nomic Era” (pp. 5, 17, 19, 125). 

Historians cannot use these volumes without great caution. Comparison with 
the published sources is not reassuring. Hoover reprints even the passage from his 
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speech of October 31, 1932, where he defended his pledge of August 11, 1928, 
quoting it as “ ‘given a chance to go forward, we shall, with the help of God, be 
in sight of the day when poverty will be banished from this nation.’ .. . I do not 
withdraw a word from it” (p. 343). But in 1928 he had said “given a chance to 
go forward with the policies of the last eight years, and we shall soon,” etc. (New 
York Times, Aug. 12, 1928, p. 2:3). He cites a warning of “thirty prominent 
economists” (actually twenty) that “the gold standard of present weight and 
fineness should be unflinchingly maintained” (p. 199) but ignores their emphasis 
on eliminating the trade restrictions involved in high tariffs and in international 
debts: “Credit rests on the movement of goods as well as on the gold supply” 
(New York Times, Jan. 3, 1933, pp. 1:5, 1414-6). The book would be a more 
effective apology if it were less inaccurate and if its impressive narration of meas- 
ures to combat depression were not interrupted by statements such as that many 
men “left their jobs for the more profitable one of selling apples” (p. 195), that 
about two and a half million persons wen: on the public relief rolls because of the 
burden of New Deal taxes on businessmen who had been maintaining their own 
relief activities (p. 449), and that Roosevelt deliberately forced the banks to close 
in order to force through drastic emergency legislation (pp. 202-16, 357). Hoover’s 
bitterness is understandable enough, in view of some of the irresponsible criticism 
of the last twenty-three years, and we have seen parallels to such ex-presidential 
moods in this century with no greater provecation, but a heavy responsibility to 
posterity rests on those who have access to files that in general remain closed while 
the archives of a later administration are open to some of its warmest critics. 
While he has contributed enormously to historical scholarship in other fields (and 
his donations include the royalties from -hose volumes), apparently Hoover has 
been too sensitive to illuminate adequately his own period and part in American 
history. Perhaps a picture closer to fact and fairer to Hoover himself than we have 
had will take shape when historians move in the archival remains of his. adminis- 
tration as at Hyde Park; his memoirs and the books that have appeared under 
his imprimazur are not likely to bring it soon into focus. 


University of Oregon EarL Pomeroy | 


CHAMPION CAMPAIGNER: FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. By Harold F. 
Gosnell. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. viii, 235. $3.50.) 


On the basis of an analysis of Franklin Roosevelt’s family background, his 
youth, and his campaigns for public office in state and nation, Dr. Gosnell con- 
-cludes that the late President’s remarkable record in winning elections was due 
essentially te his personal qualities and tc the impact of his personality upon the 
general public. The support of the bosses and the large-scale spending of public 
money do not account for the first electoral successes which confirmed his choice 
of a political career, for he fought Tammany Hall as a candidate for the New 
York state senate and he ran for governor in 1928 and 1930 and for President in 
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1932 on platforms that stressed economy. However, after 1914 he never openly 
defied Tammany again, as he “did not try to bring about reforms on all fronts 
at the same time.” Since his majority in 1932 exceeded that of the democratic 
candidates for Congress in most of the states outside the South, that success too 
was to some extent a personal triumph. Much, of course, is made of the “golden 
voice,” the “infectious smile,” his “charm,” his liking for people, his gift for 
coining effective slogans, his mastersul use of the radio, his courage, optimism, 
and self-confidence. The political significance of his successful struggle with 
physical infirmity, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s great contribution to his success, and 
the aid of such devoted friends as Louis Howe and Samuel J. Rosenman receive 
due credit. 

Experience taught him skill in timing and other political techniques that none 
of his opponents ever rivaled. There are numerous incidental references to 
F.D.R.’s personal intervention in party affairs, but this side of the story is less 
fully developed. The “gold mine” in the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Library 
should contain riches for further investigation. It would seem that few funda- 
mental changes were made in the structure of the Democratic party, that the 
. party acquired little ‘of the centralized, disciplined organization of the European 
mass movements. The country was indeed fortunate that Roosevelt’s electoral 
victories were won and the resulting New Deal accomplished in the main 
within the framework of the traditional party organization and political pro- 
cedure. While Dr. Gosnell has not concerned himself with these matters, he has 
told well the story he has chosen to tell, perhaps with more satisfactory supporting 
evidence in the early chapters. There are, however, indications of haste in com- 
position and some irritating typographical errors. The reader is astonished to learn 
(p. 113) that “F. D. R. in his long political career never preached class welfare.” 


Duke University E. MALCOLM CARROLL 


VENTURES IN DIPLOMACY. By William Phillips. (Portland, Me.: Privately 
printed by Anthoensen Press. 1952. Pp. 464.) 


Pris says in the introduction, “These recollections do not purport to be a 
detailed record of my years in government service. Essentially they are of a per- 
sonal and informa! character, set down for the especial benefit of my family.” 
This explains at the outset that the book is not intended to be a serious contribu- 
tion to history. The narrative contains nothing of historical value which is not 
already generally known, and the author seldom comments on the meaning or 
importance of the events of which he was an interested observer. The story of his 
sojourn as ambassador in Rome is more complete than that of any other period, 
but here, as well as elsewhere, political events are subordinated to personal ex- 
periences. It is interesting to note that even during the most dangerous days, when 
Italy was preparing to enter the war and the poorer classes were hungry, some- 
times almost starving, because food was so hard to get and so expensive, the 
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lavish dinner parties of the Roman notilitv went on just as usual, One cannot 
help thinking of the ball in Brussels, so well described by Thackeray, which went 
on during the battle of Waterloo. 

At his various diplomatic posts, or on his different official missions, Mr. Phillips 
covered most of the world with the exception of Latin America. As the first 
American minister, he opened the legation in Ottawa. He was chief of mission 
in Brussels, The Hague, and in Italy. Everywhere he met the principal men of 
the various foreign governments just as he knew intimately some of the most 
important men in the American government, and in most cases gives a short 
description of them. But even here there is nothing revealing for the historian. 
Phillips discovered in them the same characteristics others have found, which are 
often evident in their lives and writings. Diplomats have a way of liking the 
government people at their various posts or else of intensely disliking them. 
Phillips took the better and safer way of liking them, but almost equally warm 
encomiums of two such different men as Churchill and Ciano seem to show lack 
of discrimination. His hero was Franklin D. Roosevelt, although he does, even 
if rarely, criticize the Roosevelt stubbornness, which, on D-Day for example, made 
the landing in France more dificult and dangerous. 

The book, which is excellently written, reveals Phillips as a man of character, 
of dignity and refinement, one who would always worthily represent his country 
abroad. It accomplishes just what the author intended in that it gives a pleasant 
and interesting picture of American diplomacy at work. 


Washington, D. C. Wiuiam R. CASTLE 


FLEET ADMIRAL KING: A NAVAL RECORD. By Ernest J. King, Fleet 
Admiral, U.S.N.; Commander in Chief, United States Fleet, and Chief of 
Naval Operations, 1941-1945, and Walter Muir Whitehill, Commander, 
U.S.N.R.; Director and Librarian, Boston Athenaeum. (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company. 1952. Pp. xv, 674. $6.75.) 


ADMIRAL King’s memoirs have been worth waiting for. As it stands, this book 
is one of the most useful contributions to American naval history. It would have 
been even better had the authors told all they could have. It is a “semiauto- 
biography” written by the same method as the Stimson-Bundy On Active Service. 
Whitehill, now director and librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, spent consider- 
able time in King’s wartime headquarters as a reserve officer. 

The book falls into two parts, exactly even in length. Its most obvious interest 
lies in its picture of the naval high command after King received his two posts 
of “Cominch-CNO” (Commander in Chief, United States Fleet, and Chief of 
Naval Operations) following Pearl Harbcr. There is real value, also, in the detailed 
account of King’s varied naval activity during the previous forty-odd years. The 
book might be profitably read along with Admiral Andrew Cunningham’s recent 
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A Sailors Odyssey, which recounts a similar distinguished career in the Royal 
Navy during the same years. 

Throughout the whole work one finds hitherto unpublished accounts of “how 
things worked” throughout the Naval Establishment, These give the book par- 
ticular value in view of the lopsided s-atus of our naval history. The United States 
Army and the Royal Navy each have ample administrative analyses. The history 
of the United States Navy, however, has clung pretty much to the original “blow- 
by-blow” approach; this account of the shooting naturally has the strongest appeal 
to the average reader. The Navy sporsored two multivolume operational histories 
of World War II, but it deliberately broke up its administrative history program 
while it was in full swing; this was analyzing the whole evolution of the Naval 
Establishment from 1798 to 1947. At the same time, Connery’s excellent study of 
naval procurement ran into obstacles that fortunately only delayed its publication. 
Consequently, there is much material in the King memoirs of a sort that cannot 
be found elsewhere, and as a source for administrative history, it will find a place 
along with the Diary of Gideon Welles, Admiral Bradley A. Fiske’s Midshipman 
to Rear Admiral, and Elting Morison’s brilliant biography of his father-in-law, 
Admiral Sims. : 

King came to his high wartime position with an unusually wide variety of 
service. In addition to more routine assignments, he had served on the Atlantic 
Fleet staff in World War I and had been intimately associated with both sub- 
marines and aviation. It was the general consensus that no one else was as well 
fitted for the World War H job. That job really consisted of three parts which, 
in their demands upon King’s time and interest, divided more or less as follows: 
member of the Joint and Combined Chiefs of Staff, 65 per cent; Commander in 
Chief, 30 per cent; Chief of Naval Operations (concerned with logistics), 5 
per cent. 

In the Joint and Combined Chiefs, his greatest contribution lay in preventing 
the agreed-upon primary emphasis upon Europe from completely stifling the 
Navy’s opposition to Japan in the Pacific. Except for the distant fulminations of 
MacArthur, King’s was a lone voice but a most insistent one. He was also in- 
sistent upon maintaining momentum once the trans-Pacific drive started and was 
perhaps the first to appreciate the cull strategic significance of the Marianas. 
King attended all the great policy-making meetings from Argentia to Yalta and 
Berlin. One could wish that more of the ideas brought forward in the give-and- 
take behind the decisions had been included; the occasional peeps are merely 
tantalizing and must be supplemerted by the revelations in the Churchill, 
Sherwood-Hopkins, Stimson-Bundy, Leahy, Cunningham, and other volumes. 
The detailed analyses now being prepared in the historical section of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff by Captain Tracy B. Kittredge, Lieutenant Grace P. Hayes, 
Vernon E. Davis, and others are likely to remain highly classified and inaccessible 
to outsiders for years. 

Despite all the stories of King’s contentious behavior in the Joint and Com- 
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bined Chiefs, there is, with one exception, a remarkable absence of personal 
animus in this book. Even the British, who complained to Leahy of their treat- 
ment at King's hands, wind up in this volume with the statement that “King 
greatly liked both his naval colleagues.” 

The one exception is Secretary Forrestel, who is the target in seven sharp 
pages (pp. 629-36) at the end of the Look. Forrestal, like King, was brilliant, 
sincere, and tough; one of Secretary Frank Knox's valuable contributions was his 
acting as a sort of emotional buffer between them in the early years of the war. 
À principal bone of contention was the control of material procurement policy; 
Naval Operations had handled it and been found wanting, so Forrestal brought 
it under civilian control. The effort to control this field was a major cause of 
King's repeated efforts to reorganize the wartime Navy Department. There is 
very much more to the story than appears in the brief account here, which might 
have incluced the rather brutal little note that President Roosevelt handed the 
admiral. Likewise, the plan to take away the CNO functions from King early 
in 1944 went further than this account indicates. This anti-Forrestal attitude, 
shared by some other naval officers, may hasten the appearance of the projected 
volume on Forrestal and the Navy. 

The publishers have done an excellent job with the work, which shows every 
promise of living up to their slogan of “Books That Live.” 


Harvard University ROBERT GREENHALGH ALBION 


THE HISTORY OF CANADA OR NEW FRANCE. Volumes I and II. By 
Father Francois du Creux, S.J. Translated with an Introduction by Percy J. 
Robinson. Edited with Notes by james B. Conacher. [Publications of the 
Champlain Society, XXX, XXXI.] (Toronto: the Society. 1951, 1952. Pp. 
xxviii, 404, XV; viii, 405-775, XV.) 


RECENTLY a copy of the sumptuous criginal Latin edition of this work (Paris, 
Cramoisy, 1664) was priced at $250, in itself a justification for the present hand- 
some limited edition in English translation. It contains reproductions of the title 
page, maps (one additional), and illustrations, but not of the headpieces to the 
ten books into which it is divided. The elegant, lively translation and an informa- 
tive introduction are by the author of Toronto during the French Regime 
(Toronto, 1934) and other studies of early Ontario, and the somewhat sparse edi- 
torial commentary on the text is largely the work of a younger scholar at the 
University of Toronto. Professor Conacher has corroborated the assertion that 
the Historia is largely a selective abridgment of the Jesuit Relations, 1625-1658, 
and he has assisted the reader by marginal references to them. Du Creux, some- 
what in the manner of Peter Martyr at the court of Spain a hundred and fifty 
years earlier, in 1643 set himself at work to break through European apathy 
toward the great Jesuit enterprise in Canada by composing, in the international 
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language, an exciting example of literary art. He made a vain appeal for canoniza- 
tion of the martyrs, several of whom he knew. He incorporated what he 
learned from conversations with returned missionaries and from a lost letter of 
Father Jacques Bonin on the martyrdoms of Brébeuf and Lalemant whose con- 
tents are unavailable elsewhere. He was also able to bridge the gap caused by loss 
of the Relation for 1655. He used every dramatic device with notable success. 

His book is not a true history of early Canada. He did not use the narratives 
of Cartier and there are but slight traces of Lescarbot, Sagard, and other early 
chroniclers. He drew heavily on Champlain, using him, quite appropriately, as an 
example of piety, but he studious-y ignored the Récollets, who preceded his own 
order as missionaries, and he slighted the Montreal mission which was the domain 
of the Sulpicians. What he aimed at and achieved was a series of classically written 
episodes designed to communicate the missionary fervor, sublime courage, and 
thrilling adventures of members af his own order. He ended with the destruction 
of their Huronian enterprise, and it was perhaps significant that his work was 
published just as Louis XIV took over Canada as a royal province. 

As Robinson points out, the most serious historical lack is of attention to the 
economic enterprise that chiefly sustained Canada but also involved the French 
in a rivalry with the Dutch and the Iroquois that culminated in destruction. 
Robinson remedies this, and indicates the enigmatic antagonism between Fathers 
Paul Le Jeune and Charles Lalemant and between policy-making groups in 
France, by publishing letters of Jerome and Charles Lalemant about the desirability 
of rooting out the Dutch. By Fis didactic commentary on his European and 
Indian actors in a great variety of circumstances, Du Creux reveals himself as 
an austere and censorious person, a warrior of the Counter-Reformation more 
intolerant than the dogma of his church before and since. Considering the natural, 
well-known tendency of the Jesuits to exaggerate their success and their inability 
to penetrate the motivation of the Indians, the chief historical value of the work 
is its intimate, abundant revelation of the Catholic Revival in France and of its 
militant proselytism on a wild frontier. 

The technical editing is careful, with rare small slips and minor consequences 
of the dual editorship and of the separate publication of the two volumes. The 
combined index is serviceable. The footnotes might well have been more abundant 
and generous, particularly by way of reference to economic and imperial history 
and to the publications in cultura" anthropology which Professor T. F. Mcllwraith 
has been recording critically in the Canadian Historical Review for almost thirty 
years. Non-Canadians may learn here of Canadian scholarship, especially the 
archaeological reports by Father A. E. Jones and his successors in Huronia, but 
historical readers generally might have profited by realizing how much light the 
anthropologists have been providing. 


Columbia University J. B. BREBNER 
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BETWEEN THE RED AND THE ROCKIES, By Grant MacEwan. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1952. Pp. x, 300. $3.50.) 


Tus is in many ways an engaging book. Attractively produced with useful 
maps and pleasant line drawings, it is written with the verve and zest of one who 
loves the story he has to tell. The auchor, Grant MacEwan, was born and bred 
on the prairies, trained in agriculture both practical and theoretical, and, with 
a natural love of his country and its legends, has learned to speak of the great 
pioneers as he might of his friends and neighbors. 

There are stories here from almost every decade of the past century and a 
half and from almost every district between the Red and the Rockies. The flat, 
fat lands of the Red River Valley, the rolling country of the Saskatchewan, the 
wild cattle ranches of the foothills are seen in every phase from the age of the Red 
River cart and the single hand plow tc the present day when planes penetrate the 
once mysterious north and combines cover the thousand-acre farms. 

Mr. MacEwan loves his subject ard invites his reader to share his pleasure. 
He is capable of precise descriptions (as of the Red River cart, p. 43), pleasant 
humor, and occasionally of a truly stirring passage as when he describes the stub- 
born courage and endurance of the Canadien cowboy: 


For two days the riders on one Alberta ranch remained with the cattle, allowing 
them to drift, but guiding them away from fences and other pitfalls. For miles 
and miles the riders and their faithfu. mounts felt the sting of the icy blizzard 
and for two days had neither food nor rest. In that herd no cattle were lost, not- 
withstanding an average wind velocity of sixty and a half miles per hour for 
eighteen consecutive hours. 


Altogether there is in the book much pleasant and informative reading, and many 
tales of early times that are well wor-h preserving. 

On the other hand, the work as a whole is disappointing. There is no subtitle 
to give precision to the picturesque vagueness of the title. The publisher’s blurb 
suggests and the author’s preface seems to state that this is a kind of history of 
western agriculture. It is certainly not that, nor could it be. Mr. MacEwan with 
all his pleasant humor and his romant:c affection for a great past which has pro- 
duced a glorious present, is no historian. Apart from the special works which he 
has consulted for this and a previous even slighter book, he seems to have no 
knowledge of Canadian history. He lacks the historian’s faculty for combining 
mastery of facts and logical analysis with that exercise of imagination necessary 
to produce one whole clear picture of the past. He even lacks the capacity to carry 
through a simple narrative of any length, as is abundantly demonstrated by the 
chapter on Pat Burns sending meat to the Klondike. His great gift is for simple 
anecdote, and for short and colorful descriptions. Even here, the student of history 
is not well served, as there is no atternpt to separate legend from history, or to 
indicate (even in the preface) the sources from which much interesting factual 
material is drawn. 
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This series of sketches of different aspects of western agriculture in the past 
no doubt contains historical material of value but it is not history and can hardly 
fail to be a disappointment to the serious student, 


University of Saskatchewan Hiva NEATBY 


THE STATE OF LATIN AMERICA. By Germán Arciniegas. Translated from 
the Spanish by Harriet de Onis. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. xvi, 
416, xiv. $4.50.) 


GERMÁN Arciniegas occupies a leading place among contemporary Latin- 
American liberals. He has a wide acquaintance with Europe and America and 
though he is primarily a writer and a student of literature he is no denizen of 
an ivory tower, having filled political positions of importance in his native Colom- 
bia. His report on The [Present] State of Latin America, therefore, merits serious 
attention. 

As a survey the volume has definite limitations: little or no attention is paid 
to economic and social aspects of contemporary Latin America. Politics in a 
narrow sense (country by country, except for the Central-American and Caribbean 
republics which are summarily covered in two chapters) is the main theme. More 
general chapters are included on the question of press-freedom, the place of the 
military in politics, and relations with the United States and the Inter-American 
system. 

The main contribution Arcinieges makes is to present an interpretation of the 
current antiliberal trend toward the police state in Latin America. He holds that 
it is a concerted movement centering on Buenos Aires and with tentacles through- 
out the continent. It is “fascistic,” tyrannical, antipopular, and militaristic.. It 
represents a conflict between the “people,” who are democratic and want freedom, 
and “dictators.” There can be no doubt that there are many common elements 
in the present governments of Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Colombia, and 
Venezuela and that the influence of Peronismo is strong and widespread in South 
America. The military plays a key role in all these regimes; traditional liberal con- 
stitutional government is abhorred; anticommunism is loudly proclaimed and 
usually there is also a close affiliation with the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
Church; labor unions are closely controlled. Yet, in spite of these similarities, 
there are many differences which appear even in Arciniegas’ pages, but to which 
he does not concede much importance. For example, the governments mentioned 
above vary widely with regard to (1) degree of clerical influence, (2) emphasis 
on the Fährerprinzip, (3) activity in welfare policies, and (4) relations with old- 
line “oligarchical” interests. This by no means exhausts the list of possible con- 
trasts. Similarly, the governments of opposing tendency (Chile, Uruguay, Ecuador, 
Mexico, are some so designated by the author) also vary in the extent to which 
they may be considered in fact “liberal” and “democratic.” The author makes 
little or no attempt to explain why it is that the antiliberal trend is now so strong. 
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Greater attention to the sins of commission and omission of preceding govern- 
ments in the countries which have moved to the right, and a greater correlation of 
the social and economic facts, of which Arciniegas is well aware, with the political 
phenomena he relates would have made the book more valuable. However, 
Arciniegas should not be blamed for all this. He has aimed at presenting to the 
American man in the street a ringing appeal to note the eclipse of liberty in many 
of our fellow republics and he has done this with truth, eloquence, and deep 
conviction. 

Arciniegas is also right in calling attention to the constant repetition of liberal 
and democratic formulas by dictatorial regimes and the complacent acceptance of 
such double-talk by American functionaries. Whether the good relations of the 
United States with certain antidemocratic Latin-American governments really 
strengthen such governments and associate the United States in responsibility 
for the continued existence of the latter is a moot question. Any other policy would 
undoubtedly call forth loud complaints against “interventionism.” Similarly, the 
provision of modern armaments by the United States to these governments may 
be less important than Arciniegas seems to believe. Lacking a general disarma- 
ment, there is nothing to prevent a government from buying arms elsewhere 
(British jetfighters, as in Argentina) or making them at home (Argentine tanks!). 
However, it is true that American tanks and planes in the hands of a dictator 
are often interpreted as symbols of American approval and thus weaken the moral 
position of this country. 

Arciniegas pessimism akout the immediate future is justified. Since he wrote, 
constitutional government was rudely interrupted in Cuba; terror has been intensi- 
fied in Colombia; and in Ecuador, Chile, and Bolivia new governments represent 
a turn to the right in varying degrees. However, rather than a long future of 
concentration-camp placidity it is more likely that both the authoritarian and the 
more liberal regimes will have to cope with the increasing mass discontent that 
surges through the continent, and that there will be little peace in our time in 
Latin Americe until slogans, propaganda, and ideologies of right, left, and center 
give way to concrete satisfaction of these popular demands. Meanwhile, American 
readers of this very moving book are presented with a situation of which they, as 
citizens of so powerful a state, must take cognizance. German Arciniegas might 
well follow up this book with another about possible means to cope with it. 


Vassar College CHARLES C, GRIFFIN 


BOLIVAR. By Salvador de Madarzaga, Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
(New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy. 1952. Pp. xix, 711. $10.00.) 


THE eminent Spanish historian, one of the most caustic contemporary critics 
of the leyenda negra, derides in his foreword the “myths” that Bolivar and San 
Martin were “St. Georges slaying the dragon of Spanish tyranny.” Part I espe- 
cially and numerous comments—scattered among the multitudinous details of 
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marches, countermarches, skirmishes, battles, campaigns, the plots and counter- 
plots of generals and foreign offices—develop this unifying theme. Madariaga does 
not completely reverse the roles. As in his The Rise of the Spanish American 
Empire and The Fall of the Spanish American Empire, he points out the essen- 
tially Christian attitude taken by Spain in her new lands. But, for example, 
Ferdinand VII was “infamous” and vied with his father in “baseness” (pp. 104, 
108). The chief causes of the revolutions in Spanish America were “the selfishness 
of the European-Spanish commercial classes in both the new and the old world; 
the high-handed action of some Spanish authorities towards the representative 
aspirations of their peoples; the short-sighted and inexperienced policy of the 
provisional governments of Spain; and the separatist ferment which had been 
fostered in the American Juntas ky an active and skilful minority” (p. 111). 
European Spaniards, Creoles, the clergy, and “the castes” fought on both sides, 
the only clear issue being hatred. Hence, it is “irrelevant” who started War to 
the Death (p. 199). 

Nor does Madariaga portray Bolívar and San Martín as monolithic villains. 
The index lists the following charazteristics of Bolívar: bored by administration, 
ambitious, aristocratic-proud, astute, autocratic, brave, capable, frugal, generous, 
genius-intellect, grateful, heroic, impatient, insincere, lavish, fond of luxury, 
mobile-swift, subject to panic, pretorian, ruthless, saturnine, undisciplined, fond of 
women. But the balance definitely swings against Bolívar, for he was not only 
“brave and even rash,” but “cowardly and even contemptible” (p. 276). He was 
also adept at forging papers and such a dyed-in-the-wool propagandist that hardly 
any of his assertions can be taken at face value (p. xiii). Madariaga ascribes many 
of Bolivar’s unlovely traits to his Negro and Indian blood which came into the 
family most probably through one great grandmother who was almost certainly 
“dusky” (p. 17). “The pardo, or mulatto,” the author asserts, “comes out not 
merely in a number of physical features—his crisp and bristling hair, his lower 
lip, his jet-black eyes, the elongated skul—but in that exuberance, that buoyancy, 
that turbulence which often bursts forth boisterously in him, his immoderate 
love of dancing, his sexual appetite, a tendency to gaudiness and to sensuous joys, 
in opposition to Castillian austerity, his torrents of Eau de Cologne.” Some of 
Bolfvar’s bitter denunciations of Spaniards can be understood, Madariaga adds, 
only if one remembers that the Liberator was a mestizo, “the shiftiest character 
in America.” Otherwise, one denunciation in particular “would have sufficed to 
have him housed in a lunatic asylum” (pp. 75-76). San Martín can also be under- 
stood only in the light of his mestizo bload and the schizophrenia that results from 
the mixing of bloods. The two impulses that drove both the Liberator and the 
Protector were “Napoleonic ambition ard mestizo vindictiveness” (p. 425). 

Bolivar was great because of this Napoleonic ambition, his Machiavellian 
duplicity, his superiority ia sheer power of will and mind, “his almost insane will to 
power” (p. 551). He delivered Mizanda in order to ingratiate himself with the 
Spaniards, He outwitted Sam Martín at Guayaguil. One of the main purposes of 
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the Congress of Panama was “to widen the area of his authority and prestige over 
the whole cf Spanish America” (pp. 533-37). He dissembled his desire to be an 
uncrowned king because he was intelligent enough to know that assumption of 
the title would destroy his popularity, the kasis on which he built his ambition. 
Madariaga especially commends Bolívar's intelligence which distrusted republi- 
canism and his preference for a “monocrac7” as outlined in his Angostura Ad- 
dress, his comments on conditions in Peru and his statement as reported by 
Maling, a British secret agent, in 1825. 

The author bases his conclusions on a prodigious amount of research which 
he himself did in many private and public archives in Latin America, the Quai 
d'Orsay, and the Public Record Office. He also relied heavily on Ducoudray- 
Holstein and José Francisco Heredia and on the Lecuna edition of the Cartas del 
Libertador. Madariaga’s fluent English rend:tion of the two-volume Spanish edi- 
tion published in Mexico City, 1951, is a joy to read even when the harshness of 
the tone is somewhat repelling. For a balanced and temperate view of Bolívar one 
must turn to other recent biographies such a3 the volume by Gerhard Masur. 


Howard University Rayrorp W. Locan 


THE LIFE OF SARMIENTO. By Alison Williams Bunkley. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1952. Pp. xv. 566. $7.50.) 


Ir is difficult to write with becoming objectivity about the book of a brilliant 
young scholar whose death left his work incomplete. Disturbing questions arise. 
Given time, would not Mr. Bunkley have eliminated many of the recurrent and 
awkward repetitions which mark his book with an immaturity of style which by 
no means corresponds to its maturity of taought? In what proportion is the 
bibliography the work of the author? Yet, despite such questions, it is now the 
book itself which must be considered, and es it stands. 

On the whole, it is a useful book which makes a definite contribution to the 
field of Sarmiento studies. lts chief value derives from the fact that Mr. Bunkley 
dared attempt the gigantic task of a complete biography of Sarmiento and that he 
had been given the opportunity to utilize source materials previously unknown 
in the United States. A third aspect of his bock—its attempted interpretative study 
of the thought behind Sarmiento’s actions—s of more controversial worth. 

Although it is not true that “there are no important works on Sarmiento’s life 
in English,” a factual account of Sarmiento’s life in its relationship to his time 
has long been needed. With its long biographical introduction written from 
materials supplied by Sarmiento himself, Mary Mann’s great pioneer Life in the 
Argentine Republic was far more than any mere “translation of El Facundo,” 
and the relative “importance” to be derived ftom the length of other biographical 
studies on Sarmiento is a subjective evaluation. But it is true that none of these 
earlier studies, including Mr. Bunkley’s own introduction to Stuart Grummon’s 
A Sarmiento Anthology, attempted a biogrephical account which should relate 
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Sarmiento's life in any detail to the time in which he lived. This task Mr. Bunkley 
has now fulfilled admirably and with peculiar success in conveying a sense of the 
inter-relationship of the national histories involved and yet in refusing to allow 
the complicated historical background to obtrude upon the biography. 

In the utilization of new material, the book is somewhat disappointing. For 
example, while Mr. Bunkley refers to “about 12,000 unpub'ished letters and 
manuscripts from or to” Sarmiento in the archives of the Museo Histórico 
Sarmiento in Buenos Aires, his bibliographical note gives scant particularized 
information about this collection, and an analysis of footnotes indicates remark- 
ably little actual use of the material. A rough count indicates that out of some 
961 notes, only 83 refer to material in the Museo and even of this number many 
items are from published correspondencs. In comparison, an almost equal number 
of notes (80) refer to such well-known Spanish biographies as those by Rojas, 
Guerra, Galvez, and Palcos. One of the most interesting discoveries of source 
material was in the National Archives of Chile, represented by some 22 notes: 
again, however, the reference to “a volume with very interesting letters of 
Sarmiento to . .. Quiroga Rosas . . .” is hardly acceptable bibliographical pro- 
cedure. Undoubtedly a statistical count of footnotes is no absolute indication of 
utilization of material, but it does serve to document a general impression. In 
contrast an excellent contribution of this book is in the indication of the contents 
of many a newspaper article written by Sarmiento. 

The bibliography (pp. 521-48) is badly done, with frequently inadequate 
descriptions of individual items, notable lack of selectivity, and a general careless- 
ness in proofreading which did not occur in the text. The incex (pp. 549-66), 
however, was done with exceptional care, but unfortunately by one ignorant of 
the niceties of Spanish nomenclature. 

Since Mr. Bunkley tragically can never revise his book, it seems pointless to 
note here the long lists of misspellings, examples of incorrect use of accents, 
wrong capitalization in Spanish titles, errors in use of words, etc. His Life of 
Sarmiento can stand as the proud achievement of a young scholar who dared 
attempt a complex biography before sound research had cleared up the in- 
dividual pieces upon which any definitive work on Sarmiente must eventually 
be based. We need more studies like those which Mrs. Alice Luiggi has been 
publishing in the Hispanic American Historical Review (May, August, 1952). 
But until such basic research is done, Mr. Bunkley’s book will stand as the best 
account yet of Sarmiento’s life in relation to his time. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico Mapauixe W. NicHots 


MEXICAN REVOLUTION: GENESIS UNDER MADERO. By Charles Curtis 
Cumberland. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1952. Pp. ix. 298. $3.00.) 
Here is an excellent study of the political and military phases of the Madero 

revolt. The social and economic aspects, however, do not receive the treatment 

they deserve. 
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Maderc’s revolt-—hard'y a revolution—was one of many, each with its roots 
in festering ills. The masses were hungry; tens of thousands were homeless and 
clamoring for land. There was general ezonomic distress, all of which was charged 
to the dictatorship of Diaz. But dictato-ship alone was not responsible for condi- 
tions, as the rebels were soon to discover. 

In anaïyzing the situation, Dr. Cumberland begins with Díaz. It seems to 
this reviewer that an outline should have been given of the colonial system and 
the course of history from Iturbide to Benito Juárez and the Constitution of 
1857. Things, conditions, do not spring sui generis into being, and the fifty years 
back of Diaz were not and could not have been ignored by him. He drew on 
the past for such elements as fitted his program. 

As dictator, Porfirio Diaz skillfully managed the people. He held the country 
generally at peace. Outside interests and investments were brought in and great 
material progress was made. Dr. Cumberland devotes some space to this develop- 
ment, albeit occasionally with exaggeration. For example, he says that “textile 
mills were built by the hundreds” (p. 6). 

Perhaps the worst factor in unsettling the affairs of Mexico was the adoption 
of the gold standard in 1905. Dr. Cumberland has ignored the import of this, 
and its impact. Measured by gold, silver held a premium. The result might have 
been foreseen. Bankers and smart traders gathered up the silver, coined and 
uncoined, and exported 1: at great proït. There was practically no specie left to 
carry on ordinary business. The masses were loud in + complaints. To add 
to the difficulties, there were crop failures. 

Mexico was caught in the so-callec Banker's Panic of 1907. Before the end 
of the year José Ives Limantour, minister of Hacienda, had borrowed 25,000,000: 
francs from the Banque Je Paris. But revenues continued to fall, due to rumble 
and agitation which spread over the republic like wildfire. 

Before the end of 1909, revolts—most important that of Orozco—broke out 
in various places. These were inspirec by political motives, augmented by eco- 
nomic distress. Then, on February 14, 1911, Madero crossed the Rio Grande, 
and the war was on. But from the first, things went badly. He could bring no 
harmony into the ranks of his followers. There were sporadic uprisings here and 
there; and to add to the confusions the rebels, as they advanced, looted the banks 
and preyed on the countryside. The end was in sight for the dictator. 

Although Diaz held sway for thirty-five years, he apparently did not realize 
that Mexico was moving forward and that a new mode of life for his people 
was needed. He resigned on May 25, 1011. De la Barra succeeded him, but al- 
ready the condition of tke treasury was alarming and 20,000,000 pesos had been 
borrowed in New York. De la Barra was unable to stabilize the country. Madero 
became president on November 6, 1911. He found only confusion and rebellion 
about him. There were Zapata, Orozco, and other rebels to deal with, and con- 
spiracies within the ranks of his own followers. When the treasury was nearly 
empty he borrowed 40,000,000 pesos, which saved the situation for the time being. 
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At this critical moment one of the most disturbing factors was United States- 
Mexican relations. Dr. Cumberland is far too mild in his castigation of the role 
played by our ambassador, Henry Lane Wilson, who was st-ongly on the side of 
the Cientificos and was not a little to blame for the fall of Madero. On Feb- 
ruary 21, 1913, Madero was shot in a coup d'état led by Huerta. 

Dr. Cumberland’s book is well indexed; it has a full bibliography and many 
references, indicating a tremendous amount of research. The author is to be 
praised for his industry and for the pleasant style in which he has presented his 
story. He proposes two additional volumes dealing with the Revolution. It will 
be interesting to see them. 


Austin, Texas WaLrer F. McCALEB 
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GUIA DE PERSONAS QUE CULTIVAN LA HISTORIA DE AMERICA. Edited by 
Juan Almela Meliá. (Mexico, D.F., Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, 
Comision de Historia, 1951, pp. vi, 507, $25.00 [m.mex.].) As a part of its program of 
encouraging intellectual co-operation among historians of the Americas the commission 
on history has published a welcome directory of “persons who cultivate the history 
of America” which brings together data which exist elsewhere only in scattered form. 
It is easy to pick flaws with a publicaticn of this nature, for satisfactory inclusive- 
ness, up-to-dateness, and accuracy are extremely difficult to attain. The method used 
in preparing this guide, however, seems open to criticism. The commission had a 
file of historians with whom it was in touch and sent them questionnaires, asking at 
the same time for additional suggestions. The result is a very haphazard list. Men as 
well known as Guillermo Furlong, Hildebrand Accioly, and Jorge Basadre are not 
included. In the United States, to give only ore example, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., is 
listed but his eminent parent is not. Americanists who have contributed to history 
but who are usually classified under other disciplines are not covered (Carl Sauer, 
T. Lynn Smith, G. E. Nunn), and a long list could be made of reputable American 
historians (koth of those interested in Latin America and of those in United States 
history) who are omitted. Herbert E. Bolton is not listed. A more satisfactory result 
could have Leen obtained by reviewing the various current historical bibliographies to 
make sure that authors of studies of importance were not left out. Typographical 
errors are unfortunately numerous. One historian is listed twice, under different 
spellings of his surname. CHARLES C. GRIFFIN, Vassar College 


THE CORRESPONDENCE, 1701-1711, OF JOHN CHURCHILL, FIRST DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH, AND ANTHONIE HEINSIUS, GRAND PENSIONARY OF 
HOLLAND. Edited by B. Van’? Hoff. (Utrecht, Kemink en Zoon, 1951, pp. xix, 
640.) In this volume are brought together the letters exchanged between the duke of 
Marlborough and Heinsius, the Grard Pensiona-y of Holland in the important period 
from 1701 to 1711. Marlborough was both ambassador extraordinary to the United 
Provinces and commander of the English forces assembled there. Heinsius’ position 
was somewhat anomalous. In the ramshackle government of the United Provinces 
Heinsius was for all practical purposes foreign minister, but he enjoyed this de facto 
position by virtue of his office as the chief magistrate of Holland, whose influence in 
the federation was paramount. In his biography of his illustrious forebear, Winston 
Churchill uses the term “Dutch Republics.” This expression strikes one as strange 
but it is nevertheless a fairly accurate description of the actual state of affairs. 
Marlborough and Heinsius played leading roles in the Grand Alliance against 
Louis XIV, especially in the early years of the great coalition of powers. In this 
collection of letters between these two important figures there are, however, few 
which deal with diplomatic and political questicns apart from the conduct of military 
campaigns. They deal almost exclusively with military matters, and for this limited 
scope they are, of course, of great value. During the decade covered by this corre- 
spondence Marlborough and Heinsius exchanged over a thousand letters; there are 
1,014 in this collection. Of these 606 are by Marlborough. The letters of Marlborough 
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to Heinsius are practically complete but a number by Heinsius to the duke are missing. 
Heinsius generally had copies made of his letters but sometimes his secretary lacked the 
time to make them. Most of Marlborough’s letters are in English, a few are in French. 
All of the Dutch statesman's letters are in French, often very poor French. This com- 
pilation of letters was made from Heinsius’ private archives and most of the corre- 
spondence between these two important historical figures is now published for the 
first time, AMRY VANDENBOSCH, University of Kentucky 


OPERATION OVERLORD, DESIGN AND REALITY; THE ALLIED INVASION 
OF WESTERN EUROPE. By Albert Norman, Assistant Professor of History, Nor- 
wich University. (Harrisburg, Pa. Military Service Publishing Co., 1952, pp. xiv, 
230, $3.75.) This little volume is a serious and useful contribution to the military 
literature of the Allied invasion of northwest Europe. Dr. Norman was a historical 
officer at Headquarters, 12th U.S, Army Group, and used and cites that headquarters’ 
files very freely. It is this use of original and important documentary material that 
gives the book its main value. At the same time, the author has an agreeable breadth 
of view. He has suffered some criticism in England for an allegedly overnationalistic 
approach. This is quite unjust; in fact, the book deserves applause for its impartiality 
and for its success in consistently representing Operation “Overlord” as what it was—a 
great international undertaking, shared by the United States, Britain, and Canada. 
Roughly three quarters of the volume is taken up with the planning and preliminaries 
of the invasion, many aspects of these being treated in great and valuable detail. By 
contrast, the account of the actual operations is disproportionately and disappointingly 
brief; the effect is anticlimactic. Like some other books, this one describes the fighting 
without giving any real picture of the day-to-day influence which the senior Allied 
commanders exerted upon it. The account of the enemy side is often defective. The 
bibliography is compendious, but British periodical material—of which there has been 
a great wealth since the war—is mainly conspicuous by its absence. (Some British 
books have also been missed.) Churchill’s Closing the Ring and Harrison's Cross- 
Channel Attack were not available when the book was written, and it would seem 
that Eisenhower’s Crusade in Europe did not appear in time to be fully utilized. 
Operation Overlord contains a very considerable number of errors of detail. 

C. P. Stacey, Ottawa, Canada 
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Ancient History 
_ T. Robert S. Broughton 


THE OLD EGYPTIAN MEDICAL PAPYRI. By Chauncey D. Leake, Vice-President, 
University of Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston. [Logan Clendening Lectures on the 
History and Philosophy of Medicine, Second Series.] (Lawrence, University of Kansas 
Press, 1952, pp. 108, $2.00.) Although not written for the Egyptologist or professional 
medical historian, this book will be of interest for both laymen and specialists in the 
field. The layman will reczive a clear, short outline of the character and content of 
the Egyptian medical papyri; the specialist will be stimulated by the subsequent 

discussion centering around the Hearst Papyrus. This papyrus, which is in the posses- 
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sion of the University of California, in 1930 became the object of intensive study by 
Professors Larkey, Leake, and Lutz. The publication by this group of the translated 
and annotated papyrus is still to be awaited, but the present book gives a welcome 
preview of some of their results, including the author's own contributions. The 
Hearst Papyrus, composed about 1500 3.c., consists mainly of presc-iptions for various 
ailments. Its analysis requires clarification of the diseases and symptoms for which the 
drugs were used, identification of the latter, and an interpretation of the occurring 
weights and measures. The various problems of diseases and drugs are discussed in 
some detail and the results conveniently summarized in an appendix. As to weights 
and measures, the author's comments are of particular interest, fo instance, his sug- 
gestion that the “ro” really equals a tablespoonful, which in turn would explain why 
this measure commonly accurred as a unit for the measurement of drugs. The 
“References” offer a good selection of the literature on the subjec:; and the external 
appearance of the book is pleasing. 
Owset Temkin, MD. Johns Hopkins University 
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ALFONSO X OF CASTILE, >ATRON OF LITERATURE AND LEARNING. Being 
the Norman Maccoll Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge in Lent Term 
1949. By Evelyn S. Procter, Principal of St. Hugh's College, Oxford. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1951, pp. vi, 149, $3.00.) Small in size, Dr. Procter’s study is 
large in scope and stirs up many more ideas than its subject indicates. Partly, it looks 
at Alfonso's aid to literature and learning as one illustration cf the royal patron who 
stimulated and protected scholars and poess. In part, it examines a number of cases to 
see the extent to which Alfonso ected nct only as the financial patron of his clients 
but also as a critic and “a man of wide -earning and a poet who could aid in their 
work and appreciate what they did.” To some extent, it serves zs a handy compendium 
of works produced under his patronage. It attempts no categocical answer to specula- 
tion about what Alfonso pezsonally wrote, but it does sugges: (pp. 119-20) how his 
influence was exerted and it gives a clear picture of his intellectual household, with its 
“heterogeneous and cosmopolitan crowd of men—laymen ard ecclesiastics, scholars 
and legists, poets and musicians, artists end scribes; Jews and Christians; Spaniards 
and Italians. . . .” Dr. Procter's analysis cf the Estoria de España is a sound piece of 
reasoning based on acquaín:ance with scurces. Menéndez Pidal, who published the 
Estorie in 1906 as Primera crónica gene-al, contended that it was not begun until 
after 1270. Dr, Procter firds it “more probable that the work was begun early in 
Alfonso X's reign and that the whole of the first rescension was completed before his 
death, leaving only the final revision of -he chronicle from the Moslem conquest to 
be completed at the court o7 Sancho IV” (p. 111). Dr. Procter then sets the Estoria 
against the background of the few other works available in the Spanish historiography 
of the time and shows it to be “for the last fifteen years of Fernando III's reign ... 
our sole narrative source apert from minor annals.” Indeed, the analysis indicates that 
it “has some of the value of a primary scurce for the years 1232~1252.” If this seems 
overbold to some historians who are wary of historical works that draw largely 
on epic poems (even allowing for the “historical” character of some of the early 
Spanish epics), Dr. Procter’s argument is full and persuasive. Alfonso’s role in the 
preparation of Las siete parsidas end of that odd work, the Setenario, is well stated, 

‘and the discussion of the theory of the crown and of Alfonso's view of the state is 
good. Perhaps to some readers the value of the study lies in its attention to other 
matters than the law, for the stereotype of Alfonso as only a legist and political figure 
is a distortion. ALEXANDER MARCHANT, Vandertilt University 


[The list of medieval articlzs is omitted for reasons beyond our control. It will ap- 
pear in the July issue.—-En.] 


Modern European History 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
Leland H. Carlson? 


THE ELIZABETHAN WOMAN. By Carroll Camden. (Houston, Elsevier Press, 1952, 
pp. 333, $4.50.) The title of this book is misleading since the material which the 
author has used ranges in date from about 1500 (a manuscript ballad in the Folger 
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Shakespeare Library) to the 1650’s. Professor Camden's study does not necessitate any 
substantial alteration in our present understanding of the legal, economic, social, and 
cultural position of women in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is in fact not 
a study of the position of women in the period but rather of attitudes, opinions, and 
prejudices about women as expressed in prose and poetry, frivolous and serious. More 
than two hundred books and pamphlets are cited, continental European as well as 
English, to reveal contemporary opinion, mainly male, on such subjects as the physical, 
mental, and emotional nature of women, the education of girls, the choice of a wife 
(who will be “more than a friend, lesse then trouble: an equall with him in the 
yoke”), the marriage contract and marriage customs, the duties of husband and wife, 
pastimes and amusements, clothing and cosmetics. Inevitably, there is some repetition 
since the material which Professor Camden has used does not always fall neatly into 
the categories with which his chapters deal. In the concluding chapter are presented 
certain literary controversies about women, such as John Knox's First Blast of the 
Trumpet and John Aylmer's reply. Perhaps Professor Camden tends to assume a 
greater difference than actually existed in the status and repute of women in his 
period as compared with the medieval period. His study reveals nevertheless how 
extensive was the literature on the subject in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and how wide and deep is his own acquaintance with it. Both the amateur and the 
professional student of history will find his book interesting and entertaining. Its value 
is increased by the inclusion of more than fifty carefully selected illustrations. The 
typography and format are a credit to both author and publisher. From Professor 
Camden’s study we learn, with interest if not surprise, that men of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, too, happily cherished the illusion that woman is a mystery. 
The more things change, the more they remain the same. 
CATHERINE STRATEMAN Sims, Agnes Scott College 


IR WALTER RALEIGH. By Sir Philip Magnus. (London, Falcon Educational Books; 
New York, British Book Centre, 1952, pp. 126, $2.00.) 

IR WALTER RALEIGH. By Hugh Ross Williamson. (London, Faber and Faber; 
New York, Macmillan, 1951, pp. 215, $2.50.) These two brief books represent attempts 
at popularization of familiar knowledge on two different levels. The first is one of 
an “educational books” series, but it is difficult to discover what sort of person it is 
meant to educate. The author is apparently addressing an adult audience to judge by 
the tone of his writing, but he offers little either in the way of fact or of interpreta- 
tion to challenge an adult mind. And what he writes is not always so. It is not quite 
fair to the Spanish, for instance, to say that Virginia Dare was “the first European 
baby to be born on American soil.” Raleigh is presented as “an extraordinary flower 
of Elizabethan individualism,” combining “in one brilliant and attractive person the 
main motives of an age of expanding horizons and universal change.” The main facts 
are retold with commendable lack of partisanship, but neither Raleigh nor his age 
ever really comes to life. Williamson’s book is more successful. Addressed to the 
author’s god-son, it is aimed at the younger reader as well as the older. It is a well- 
written account, less critical of some of the Raleigh legends than Magnus’ book, but 
based on a wider knowledge of the sources and considerably more vivid in detail. 
Williamson is more partisan; he admires Raleigh, dislikes Essex, and despises Cecil 
and James. He warns his god-son that Gardiner “tried to whitewash King James I 
and Spedding found a hero in Francis Bacon. When you understand the period, you 
will understand that nothing more need be said.” He gives good accounts of the 
Guiana expeditions and (unlike Magnus) notices points which are still in bitter 
dispute among scholars. His account of the trial is spiced up by comparing Cecil’s 
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system with modern tctalitarian gove-nment, but it is quite true to say that “the 
purpose of such trials was what we shculd now call propaganda.” All in all, William- 
son (a prolific popularizer) has writtea a lively and well-informed biography which 
can be safely commended to younger students. It should perhaps be added that neither 
of these books comes up to the level of David Quinn’s Raleigh and the British Empire, 
another recent popular treatment in the “Teach Yourself History” series. 

E. Harris Harsison, Princeton University 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By Cecil Roth. (New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1952, pp. viii, 178, $3.75.) This is a brief but spirited account 
of Disraeli’s life from sne point of view—his Jewish inheritance. Disraeli was in- 
ordinately fond of his forebears but rezlly knew little about them. Our author, on the 
other hand, is familiar with all eight cf Disraeli’s great-grandparents and proves that 
on his maternal side they had lived n England for at least five generations. The 
imagination, however, of Disraeli made up for his want of knowledge. “Fancy,” he 
observed, “calling a fellow an adventu-er when his ancestors probably were on equal 
terms with the Queen of Sheba.” Disraeli’s novels are minutely scrutinized for every 
inkling of the great man's attitude tcward Jewish ideals and aspirations. Nor is it 
simply the good novels, Coningsby anc Sybil, that are so treated. Those quite inferior 
romances, Tancred and Alroy, are quoted at length to demonstrate, perhaps more 
than the facts warrant, that Disraeli rally believed the racial nonsense he delighted 
to praise. The Prime Minister’s devotion to the Church of England is explained by 
stating that he regarded Christianity as the logical outgrowth of Judaism. So like- 
wise his interest in social reform is accredited to the social justice clauses of the 
Mosaic code. Our author dismisses as preposterous the accusation that Disraeli’s Jewish 
blood had anything to do with his pro-Turkish policy in the Balkans. Yet at the 
same time he argues thet that same blood gave the statesman a clearer understanding 
of the Near Eastern Question and materially aided him at the Congress of Berlin. 
Disraeli’s intimate friends were not simply blue-blooded British aristocrats. Mrs. 
Brydges Williams, for instance, who left her property to Disraeli and was buried 
beside him was herself a Jewess. Then, of course, there was Alfred de Rothschild, 
who presented Disraeli with a suite of rooms which Beaconsfield used as his London 
headquarters during the last two years of his life, and the still more famous Baron 
Lionel de Rothschild. The latter made possible the purchase of the khedive’s shares 
in the Suez Canal Company, which highlights our hero’s career. The control of the 
Canal, we are informed, set in motion a series of events which led to “the reassertion 
after 2,000 years of an independent Jewish state in ancestral soil.” Mr. Roth, like 
Benjamin Disraeli, has a vivid imagination. That is one reason why his book is so 
readable. Warrer P. Harr, Princeton University 


BRITISH PAMPHLETEERS. Volume IL FROM THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO 
THE NINETEEN-THIRTIES. Edited by Reginald Reynolds. With an Introduction 
by A. ]. P. Taylor. (London, Allan Wingate; New York, British Book Centre, 1951, 
pp. 302, $4.50.) This is a collection of twenty-one British pamphlets written in the 
period between the coming of the French Revolution and the cutbreak of World 
War II. Among the pamphleteers represented are some of the leading British pub- 
licists of modern times: Burke, Brougham, Sydney Smith, Kingsley, Carlyle, and 
Morris. Included, too, are some who are rarely remembered today except by specialists. 
Unfortunately, Reginald Reynclds has not made clear the criteria he used in deter- 
mining which pamphletsers to reprint and which to reject. Cobden and Gladstone, for 
example, do not appear in the volume; yet few nineteenth-century pamphleteers out- 
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stripped them in importance and influence. Basically, the weakness of this anthology 
is that it is far too brief. In a mere three hundred pages it is impossible to do justice 
to the richness of the pamphlet literature of modern Britain. Probably Mr. Reynolds 
was told by his publisher that he must limit the size of his book or else he would 
simply price it out of the market, and doubtless he concluded that even this very 
brief sampling was better than none at all. There remains, however, the need for the 
systematic republication of the more imzortant pamphlet literature of modern Britain. 
One other objection to Mr. Reynolds' volume must be raised: his introductions, though 
sometimes penetrating and usually written with vigor, often fail to place the pam- 
phleteers in their historical context. They contain too much about Mr. Reynolds” 
prejudices and too little about the prejudices of his pampaleteers. On the other hand, 
the general introduction by A. J. P. Taylor is a joy to read. It is filled with the wit, 
the insights, and the suggestive exaggerations that his readers have come to expect 
of him. HERMAN ÁUSUBEL, Columbia University 
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FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop 


JEAN-SYLVAIN BAILLY, REVOLUTIONARY MAYOR OF PARIS. By Gene A. 
Brucker. [Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Volume XXXI, No. 3.] (Urbana, 
University of Illinois Press, 1950, pp. vx, 134, cloth $3.00, paper $2.00.) This was a 
master’s thesis at the University of Illinzis, and one deserving of publication. It rests 
upon a careful examination of the printed sources pertinent to the subject. While it 
gives a full life sketch of Bailly, it is properly a monograph devoted almost exclu- 
sively to his political and economic activities while mayor of Paris, 1789-1791. In a 
long series of episodes, the author gives an excellent picture of Paris while Bailly was 
in office, with discussion of the impression that he made on his contemporaries, 
especially the journalists. He describes Bailly's unbounded popularity at the outset and 
reveals how he lost much of it in 1790 and 1791 as he attempted to steer a middle 
course favored by the bourgeoisie. He considers Bailly a “failure,” a mediocrity 
catapulted by favor, first into the royal academies, later into the mayorzlty, undeserving 
of this extraordinary popularity, extravagant, and unable to maintain law and order. 
Bailly’s forced resignation and his exec=:ion in 1793 resulted. This reviewer wishes 
that the author had discussed, or discussed more, such questions as Bailly’s academic 
elections, his extravagance, the responsikility for the breakdown of law and order 
(whether Bailly's or that of the National Assembly), and whether anyone as mayor 
could have pleased all factions. Answers to these questions affect our estimate of 
Bailly. Despite inadequate discussion at points, however, it is a book zhat will render 
useful service in giving a succinct account in English of an interesting phase of the 
Revolution. Smersy T. McCoy, University of Kentucky 


CLEMENCEAU, THINKER AND WRITER. By Samuel I. Applebaum. (New York, 
the Author, 1948, pp. xiv, 184, $3.00.) England and France have had many statesmen 
who were also philosophers and/o: mex of letters: in England, Burke, Sheridan, 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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Canning, Macaulay, Bulwer-Lytton, Disraeli, Balfour, Haldane, John Buchan; in 
France, Chateaubriand, Guizot, Lamartine, Hugo, Jules Simon, Jaurés, Maurras, 
Barthou, Herriot, Blum. As a thinker, lemenceau remained loyal to the creed of 
the Ideologists, and to the materialistic positivism of his generation. He could claim 
that he “advanced,” but without swerving from his original path. du soir de la 
pensée is a noble confession of faith, bet hardly a contribution to philosophy. As a 
man of letters, he was a masterly polemicis:, on the platform and in the press, and a 
ruthless critic of bourgeois society: Jaurès, Zola, and Anatole France were never so 
biting as this orthodox and passionate individualist. His writings fill many volumes— 
six or seven on the Dreyfus Case alone. Four at any rate might rank as belles- 
lettres: a novel, Les plus forts, heavily sociological, with an eloquence reminiscent of 
Victor Hugo (not at his best); a disenchanted play, Le voile du bonheur; a biography 
(with a pro domo undertcne), Démosthéne; a sensitive art interpretation: Claude 
Monet: Les Nymphéas. Dr. Applebaum's study, full and competent, is deliberately in- 
conclusive. We do not know what Clemenczau would have been, if he had not entered 
politics, As it is, his contribution to Freack literature is negligible. But he would not 
have been the same great journalist and orator if he had not thought of himself as a 
writer and as a thinker. These neglected espects are more important, in his complex 
and engaging personality, than the lurid oddities that won him his nickname, the 
Tiger. It would be difficult to understand France under the Third Republic without 
Clemenceau. It is possible to differ with some of Dr. Applebaum’s political statements. 
It is excessive to say, for instance, that the Commune broke out because “the Parisian 
populace would not tolerate without a struggle the cession of Alsace-Lorraine” (p. 29). 
And Paul Dérouléde’s Ligue des Patriotes was antiparliamentarian rather than anti- 
democratic: in France, at any rate, there is a difference (p. 31). But the work con- 
tributes to our knowledge of a vivid end important figure. 
ALBERT GUÉRARD, Brandeis University 
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JEAN Porcuer. La Bibliothèque du Roi, rue Vivienne. Fédération des sociétés hist. et archéol. de 
Paris et de l'Ile-de-France, Mémoires, I, 19.9 (pub. 1952). 

Joseph M. CARRIÈRE, Joun F. McDermorr Howarb C. Rice, JR, and Josepx E, Tucker. 
Anglo-French and Franco-American Studies: A Current Bibliography. Bull. de l'Institut 
francais de Washington, new ser., no. I, 1952. 


DocUMENTS 


Hans À. Scumirr and Jonn C. Weston, Jr. Ten Letters to Edmund Burke from the French 
Translator of the Reflections on tie Revolution in France. Jour, Mod. Hist., Dec., 1952. 

GABRIEL Besse-LALANDE. Les souvenirs inédits d'un sous-aide-major de la Grande Armée. Inst. 
Nap., 1944~45 (pub., 1952). 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. E. Wabeke 


ÊRTICLES 


A. Bastien. Souvenirs de la vie artistique à Gand à la fin du siècle dernier. Acad. roy. Belgique, 
Bull. cl. des beaux-arts, XXXIII, no. 10-12, 1951. 

E. De Bruyn, Aperçu de l’histoire de la dentelle en Belgique (à propa: du “Passé de la den- 
telle belge” par Madame L. Paulis). Fbid., XXXIV, no. 1-4, 1952. 

Danrez H, Thomas. A History of the Diplomate Archives of Belgium. Am, Archivist, Oct., 
1952, 

Leonie van Nigrop, Het zielental van Ams-erdam in het midden van de 18e eeuw. Amsteloda- 
mum, Dec., 1951. 

PauL LeuiLror, Au pays liégeois: un document d'histoire sociale. Annales (Paris), July-Sept., 
1952, 

E, M. Braeckman. Guy de Brès st la propagande anabaptiste. Annales Soc. d’hist. du pro- 
testantizme belge, 4th ser., no. I, 1952. 

E. Broverre. Deux documents inédits sur la réforme aux Pays-Bas. Ibid, 

Jzan Impert. L'influence de la législation hospitalière française dans les departements hollandais 
(1801-1813). Annales Universitaris Saraviensis, 1, no. 1, 1952. 

J. Srenczrs. Le rôle de la Commission c’Enquéte de 1904-1905 au Congo. Annuaire Inst. 
philol, et d'hist. orient. et slaves de l'Univ. de Bruxelles, X, 1950. 

A. M. Donner. Groen van Prinsterer als staatsman en evangeliebelijder. Antirevolutionaire Staat- 
kunde., Feb., 1952. 

A. GosLINGA, Groen van Prinsterer als leidinggevende persoonlijkheid. Ibid. 

J. Linpegoom. Erasmus’ Bedeutung für die Entwicklung des geistigen Lebens in den Nieder- 
landen, Archiv für Reformasonsgesch., XIT, no. 1, 1952. 
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R. Decnyse. De gemeenschappelijke grote visserij van de Nederlanden in de 162 eeuw. Bijdr. 
Gesch. Ned., VII, no. 1-2, 1952. 

G. PLaco. Les variations du trafic routier Lelge de 1830 à 1940. Bull. Inst. rech. écon. et soc. 
(Louvain), Aug., 1952. 

Cx, TERLINDEN. Un grand homme de gueme belge en Italie au 18e siècle. Le comte de Gages 
(1682-1753). Bull. Inst. hist belge de Rorz, XXVI, 1950-51. 

Fe. pe Jone. Troelstra’s schoolkrant. Bull, Ixternat, Inst, Social Hist, (Amsterdam), no. 1, 1952. 

TH. FL LunsinGH SCHEURLEER. Vroeg 17e eeuwse Dordtse betimmeringen. Bull, K. Ned. 
Oudhdk. Bond, Sept. 15, 1952. 

COMMANDANT HAUuTECLER. La nuit de Brede (mai 1940). Flambeau, XXXV, no. 4, 1952. 

I, H. van EEGHEN. Het begijnhof te Amstedam. Haarlemse Bijdragen, LXII, no. 2, 1952. 

J. M. G. van DER PoEL. Het Nederlands Azronomisch Instituut en de beoefening van de land- 
bouwgeschiedenis in het binnen-en buitenland {with bibliographies]. Lendbouswk. Tijdschr., 
Feb., 1952. 

Jan VERZIJL. Venlose notarissen. Maasgouw, July-Aug., Sept.-Oct., 1952. 

S. J. FockemMa ANDREAE, Waterschapsorganistie in Nederland en in den vreemde, Med. K. Ned. 
Akad, Wet., Afd. Lettk., n.r., XIV, no. 9, 2951. 

F. Prims. Kerkelijk Antwerpen in de 18e -euw. Med, K. VI. Acad. Wet. Belgie, XI, no. 5, 
1951. 

P. M. BoEr—DEN Hoen. De studie van de Scasdinavische invloeden op de Nederlandse litteratuur. 
Neophilologus, XXXVI, no. 4, 1952. 

DANIEL À. DE GRAAF, Pierson et Tachtig. Neuwe Taalgids, XLV, no. 5, 1952. 

J. Haanryes. Dichters van de Vrijheid [Onro Zwier van Haren; Jacobus Bellamy]. Ibid. 

G. ’r Harr. Nicolaas Witsen en zijn voorouders. Oud Holland, LXVII, no. 2, 1952. 

J. Q. van REGTEREN ALTENA. Retouches aar ons Rembrandt-beeld. De eendracht van het land 
Il, Ibid. 

La huella de España en Belgica y Luxembuzgo. Revista geográfica española, special issue, 1951. 

R. Camater. L'affaire Stokes. Rev. belge de paslol. et d’hist., XXX, no. 1-2, 1952. 

J. GILIssEN, A propos de quelques manuels rénts d'histoire du droit. Ibid. 

J. DiowbrT and A. ScurrrarmE. Bibliograpki= de l'histoire de Belgique, 1950. Rev. du Nord, 
XXXII, 1951. 

Joszpu LEFEVRE, La haute magistrature belg= au 18e siècle. Rev. gén. belge, Oct., 1952. 

Eme Wanry. Anvers 1914. Ibid. 

A. L. E, VERHEYDEN, Beschouwingen bij een recente geschiedenis der Inquisitie in de Neder- 
landen der 16e eeuw. Sacris erudiri, IV, 19=2. 

L. BrummeL. De zorg voor kunsten en weter=chappen onder Lodewijk Napoleon. Tijdschr. Gen. 
voor Napoleontische studien, no. 1. 

S. J. FockeMA ANDREAE. Centraal waterstaatbestuur in Nederland. Ibid. 

W. K. Scuuxxins. Napoleon en de vestingbo=w, meer in het bijzonder in Nederland. Ibid. 

L. C. Surrorr. De betekenis van het verblijf van Naundorf in Nederland. Tijdschr. gesch., 
LXV, no. 1—2, 1952. 

C. G. N. pe Vooys. Een vergeten 17e eeuwse emblemata-bundel: Van quade tonghen. Tijdschr. 
Ned. Taal- en Letrk., LXX, no. 3, 1952. 

J. van DER Poez. Leven on bedrijf van Pieter 7reede, Verslag Alg. Verg. Hist. Gen. Utrecht, Nov. 
3, 1951. 

WinmeLmM TREUE. Das Porzellan im Handelsæreich der Niederlandisch-Ostindischen Kompanie 
im 17 Jahrhundert, Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., XXXIX, no. 1-2, 1952. 


DOCIMENTS 


A, L. E. VERHEYDEN. Anti-Geus refereinen = Sint-Truiden (1566-1568). Annales Soc. d’hist. 
du protestantisme belge, ath ser., no. 1, 1952. 
J. Barren, S.J. Memorabilia van een Haarlems klopje. Haarlemse bijdragen, LXII, no. 2, 1952. 
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NORTHERN EUROPE 
Oscar J. Falnes! 


GUSTAV III OCH TRYCKFRIHETEN, 1774-1787. By Stig Boberg. (Stockholm, Natur 
och Kultur, 1951, pp. xxi, 351, kr. 1e.) “At the accession of Gustav III [1771] Sweden 
held a firstrank position among the states of Europe in the freedom of the printed 
wore, through the press freedom law of 1766. By the end of the 1780’s the king had 
changed this position of leadership zo a place far back in a long queue” (p. 233). In 
the process of telling this story Dr. Boberg throws light on the charm-king's shrewd- 
ness, unscrupulous tactics, and flair for propaganda. He has discovered a working 
draft of the press “freedom” law of 1774 which shows the king’s basic purposes as 
quite different from those he announced to his subjects and his philosopher friends 
in France. The successive restrictions of 1774, 1780, and 1785 were largely the work 
of the king himself, He was so sensitive to public opinion that he Jabored unremittingly 
to prevent its expression, at the same time labeling the limitations as enlargements of 
freedom granted by a gracious and ealightened monarch. Reality was better repre- 
sented by the treatment of J. G. Halldin, author of two critical articles. Here Gustav III 
resorted to legal procedure, which ke usually avoided. He had Halldin condemned to 
death, though he won the verdict cnly by a pledge to pardon the victim. He got his 
stern precedent, then granted a complete pardon and a fife pension; a few years later 
Halldin appeared as a royal apolog:st! By secrecy, bribery, and threats, often used in 
contravention of his own laws, Grstav III stifled oppositional papers. But he could 
not quell the rising discontent, especially against the royal distilling monopoly. In 

. 1786 three of the four houses of the Riksdag (all except the clergy) boldly published 
their own proceedings, containing attacks far more severe than the individual criticisms 
suppressed for over a decade. In the meantime worldliness and indifference, rather 
than tolerance, gradually eased tke censorship of the Stockholm consistory. Both 
research and writing on this piece of historical revision are good, and the six-page 
résumé in French will give the essence to readers who do not know Swedish. The 
attempt of the twenty-page introduction to provide a broader base for the question 
of freedom of the press is less satisfying: only one English book is mentioned; with 
regard to America Gustav III was much more aware than the author of its impact 
on ideology and government in eighteenth-century Europe. 

FRANKLIN D. Scorr, Northwestern University 


ARTICLES 


Haran LanGBERG, Guarding the Treasures of the Past: The Protection of Ancient Monuments 
in Denmark, Dan. For. Off, Jour., no, €, 1952. 

Litt Karcas. Till frågan om “génggriftscidens” början i Sydskandinavien. Fornvännen, 1951. 

AboLF Scaticx. Fran Viby till Bjälbo. Studier i Sveriges historia under 1100-talets senare hälft. 
Ibid. 

Sven TUNBERG. Jon Jarl, Ibid. 

Einar CarLssox. Erikslegendens historicitet. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 1952. 

STEN SPARRE Nikson, Halvdan Koht om Xong Sverre. Nord. Tids., no. 3, 1952. 

STEFAN SÖDERLIND. Uppsalakyrkans byggnadsprogram pá 120c-talet, Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 
1952. 

ERIK APPEL. Den svenskôsterbottniska emigrationen. Finsk Tids., July-Aug., 1952.' 

Nits AHNLUND. Sven Ulric Palme, Söderköpings riksdag 1595 (Uppsala, 1952) [review article]. 
Hist. Tids, (Sw.), no. 3, 1952. 

Berri BoErmius, Norska Herregárdar ‘review article on Axel Coldevin, Norske Storgárder, 2 
vols. (Oslo, 19503]. Nord. Tids., no. 3, 1452. 


1 Responsible only for the list of artizles. 
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Eric TENGBERG. Mejjerfelts mission efter Poltava. Nagra anteckningar. Hist, Tids. (Sw.), no. 3, 
1952. 

Gosra WALLDÉN. Kurt Samuelsson, De storakópmanshusen i Stockholm 1730-1815. En studie i 
den svenska handelskapitalismens historie (Stockholm, 1951) [review article]. 1bid. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HAarDY, British Sportsmen in Norway in the Nineteenth Century. Norseman, 
Nov.—Dec., 1952. 

Lupvic Daag. Politiske dagbgker og minner [con:.]. Hist. Tids. (Nor.), no. 3, 1952. 

CLr Wrrrrock, Ellen Key och ryktet, Nord. Tids., no. 3, 1952. 

OLor MusTELIN. Finlänsk presshistoria. Finsk Tids., Oct., 1952. 

Eic KynuTH, Exploring Unknown Greenland: The Danish Pearyland Expedition, 1947-50. 
Am. Scand, Rev., no. 4, 1952. 

A. D. NichoLz. Exercise Mainbrace. Norseman, Nov.—Dec., 1952. 

A. H. H. Some Problems Facing Denmark. World Today, Oct., 1952. 

ARTHUR SPENCER. Finland Maintains Democracy. For, Affairs, Jan., 1953. 


DocuMENTS 
Dansk-russisk noteveksling om spterritoriets udstra<ning i Østersøen [text also in French]. Nord. 
Tids. for Int. Ret., nos. 2-3, 1952. 
Svensk-russisk noteveksling i anledning af nedskedningen af en svensk flyvemaskine over in- 
ternationalt farvand i Østersøen d. 16. Jum 1952 [text also in English]. Ibid. 
Svensk-russisk meningsudveksling om russisk* Amoassadetjenestemends medvirken ved spionage 
i Sverige. Ibid. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Ernsi Posaer? 


THE REBEL PRINCE: MEMOIRS OF PRINCE LOUIS FERDINAND OF PRUSSIA. 
Introduction by Louis P. Lochner. (Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1952, pp. xii, 356, $3.95.) 
This book is recommended to anyone with a penchant for soap opera with a royal 
touch. It is the story of a Hohenzollern prince who, denied his family heritage by the 
revolution of 1918, became a playboy, a doctor of philosophy, a penthouse “proletarian” 
who had an affair with a Hollywood actress, and the holder of an air transport pilot's 
license. “Prince Louis Ferdinand will be remembered by many Americans as the 
grandson of the last German Emperor who, in the 1930’s, worked as a mechanic on 
the Ford assembly line. He is now the head of the Hohenzollern dynasty; were 
Germany still a monarchy, he would be its Emperor.” Such accurate evaluations of 
the significance of their subjects are not always found on the dust covers of memoirs. 
Louis Ferdinand is.a man who might have been historically important; his book is 
largely an encyclopedia of superficial comments about people he has met in Europe 
(he recalls his first at the age of three), Latin America, and the United States. One is 
torn between admiration and incredulity at his seeming memory of conversations, 
quoted by the page, three decades after the event (e.g., pp. 91-93), and one would 
like to know if Louis Ferdinand was really so vehemently opposed to Nazism before 
1945 as when he wrote his book. In short, though these memoirs contain much per- 
sonal drama and colorful detail about prominent figures, they must be rated low in 
historical significance. (The reviewer has not been able to compare this book with the 
recently announced German publication, H. Wahl, Prinz Lous Ferdinand von 
Preussen: Ein Bild seines Lebens in Briefen, Tagebuchbláttern und zeitgenössischen 
Zeugnissen [Dachau, n.d.].) Jonn L. SNELL, Silver Spring, Maryland 


VERRATER ODER PATRIOTEN: DER 20. JULI UND DAS RECHT AUF 
WIDERSTAND. By Karl Strülin. (Stuttgart, Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag, 1952, 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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pp. 47.) While both within Germanv and abroad the subject of resistance to the 
National Socialist regime has receiv=d much attention, this concise treatment by Karl 
Strólin, the former mayor of Stuttgart, is unique. It appeared immediately after the 
close of the federal libel prosecution of Otto Ernst Remer in March, 1952. Strólin had 
appeared as a witness at the trial and was also well aware of the intensity with which 
the proceedings had been followec throughout the country. The ultimate question 
was whether the German resistance group which attempted to assassinate Hitler and 
overthrow the German government in 1944 consisted of patriots or traitors. The 
Brunswick trial produced the first extensive public discussion of the question in 
Germany since the war and provided zhe incentive for Strôlin’s book. The book holds 
unreservedly that the men of July 20 were patriots. The arguments from the 
opposite side which it opposes may be summarized as follows: (a) in face of uncon- 
ditional surrender the only patriotic choice was to support the war effort, (b) the 
attempt of July 20 was made before the war was lost, (c) the men of July 20 had 
been sabotaging the war effort from an early date, (d) no new government could 
have spared Germany the extreme consequences of unconditional surrender. The 
author, in addition to presenting the thesis that Germany had lost the war from the 
firing of the first shot, supports his attack on all arguments by stressing the mistakes 
of the National Socialist government in the conduct of the war, and by emphasizing 
the reputation for maturity and judgment of those who favored resistance. The book 
closes with a conciliatory tribute to the Germans who fought on under Hitler after 
July 20, and with an appeal for national unity in facing problems of peace and recon- 
struction. It is not likely, in spite of Strôlin’s appeal, that the volume of literature 
and divergence of views on this question will diminish during the next few years. 
Dai E. Hoccan, University of California, Berkeley 


ARTICLES 


WILHELM Mommsen. Zur Bedeutung des Reichsgedankens. Hist, Zeitsch., Oct., 1952. 

HERBERT Lunar. Die deutsch-polnische Vergangenheit in marxistischer Sicht. Zeitsch f. Ostforsch., 
NO. 1, 1952. 

Ernst Wozr. Zur Frage des Naturrechts bei Thomas von Aquin und bei Luther. Jahrb. d. Ges. 
f. Gesch. des Protestantismus in Österr., 1051. 

D. Nauta. Calvin and Luther. Free Unicersiry Quar. (Amsterdam), 1952, pp. 1-17. 

Ervinp BERGGRAV. State and Church—The Lutheran View. Lutheran Quar., Nov., 1952. 

G. EseLiNG. Die Anfänge von Luther: Eermeneutik. Zeitsch. f. Theol. u. Kirche, 1951, pp. 
172-230. 

Martın J, HEINECKkEN. Luther and the “Orders of Creation” in Relation to a Doctrine of Work 
and Vocation. Lutheran Quar., Nov., 1952. 

Joun S. Over. The Writings of Melanchthon against the Anabaptists. Mennonite Quar. Rev., 
Oct., 1952. 

ELBERT VauGHan Wi zis. The Place ol Jchann Brenz in the History of the Reformation. Soc. 
Stud., Nov., 1952. 

B. Jenny. Das Schleitheimer Täuferbekenntnis 1572. Schaffhauser Beitr, z. vaterl. Gesch., 1951. 

Hanns Leo MiKoLETZRY. Hofreisen unter Kaiser Karl VI. Mitt. Institut Österr, Geschichtsforsch., 
1952, pp. 265-85. 

JuLrus von Farkas. August Ludwig Schl5zer und die finnisch-ugrische Geschichts-, Sprach- 
und Volkskunde. Ural-Altaische JahrÉ., 1951, pp. 1-22. 

Witty Anpreas. Die Kavaliersreise Cer! Augusts von Weimar nach Paris, Ein Kulturbild aus 
dem Rokoko. Arch. f}. Kulturgesch., 1352, pp. 180-93. 

Kurt STAVENHAGEN. Herders Geschicatsphilosophie und Geschichtsprophetie, Zeitsch. f. Ost- 
forsch., no. 1, 1952. E 

Hajo HoLsorw. Der deutsche Idealismus in sozialgeschichtticher Beleuchtung. Hist. Zeitsch., 
Oct., 1052. 
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Roserr L. Kann. Kotzebue’s Treatment of Social Problems. Stud. Philol., Oct., 1952. 

PauL WENTZKE, Ferdinand Lasalles Lehrjahre am Niederrhein (1846-1859). Diisseld, Jaërb., 
1951, pp. 241-61. 

S. A. KAEHLER, Realpolitik zur Zeit des ONE cine Sákularbetrachtung. Hist. Zeitzch., 
Oct. 1952. 

Orro Becker, Wie Bismarck Kanzler nds Beitr, z. deut, u. nord. Gesch., Festsch, f. Otto 
Scheel, 1951. 

Franz SCHNABEL. Bismarck und die klassische Diplomatie. Aussenpolitik, Oct., 1952. 

Marvin L. Brown, Jr. The Monarchical Principle in Bismarckian Diplomacy after 1870. Flis- 
torian, Autumn, 1952. 

- HERBERT MICHAELIS. KGniggratz: eine geschichtliche Wende, Welt als Gesch., no. 3, 1952. 

Fritz RebLick, The Beginnings and Development of German Business History. Bull, Bustzess 
Hist, Soc., supplement to Sept., 1952. 

FRANZ RoLF SCHRODER, Jacob Burckhardt. Germ.-Róm, Monatssch., Oct., 1952. 

Witty ANDREAS. Werner Kaegi, Jacob Burckhardt, Bd. Y [review article]. Deutsche Litera- 
turzettung, Oct., 1952. 

AXEL von Harnack. Haas Delbrück. Neue Rundsch., no. 3, 1952. 

Warrer Goetz. Friedrich Meinecke—Leben und Persönlichkeit. Hist, Zeitsch., Oct., 1952. 

ANNE-Marie Rernocp, Friedrich-Meinecke-Bibliographie. Ibid. 

SrecFriep H. MuLLer. Gerhart Hauptmann's Relation to American Literature and His Concept 
of America. Monatshefte, Nov., 1952. 

Joun L., SNELL. Some German Socialist Newspapers in European Archives. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Dec., 1952. 

Lupwic Demo, Deutsche Sendung 1900-1918. Hist. Zeitsch., Oct., 1952. 

Recinatp H. Preps, Aus den Seekt-Dokumenten H. Deut. Rundsch., Oct., 1952. 

Heim SPEIDEL, Reichswehr und Rote Armee. Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, no. 1, Jen, 
1953. 

HemnricH Herrrer. Forschungsprobleme der Geschichte des Nationalsozialismus. Gesch. i 
Wissensch. u., Unterr., 1952, pp. 197-215. 

H., D. Scuwmmr. The Nazi Party in Palestine and the Levant, 1932-39. Internat. Affairs, Oct, 
1952. 

À. E. SoxoL. German Attacks on the Murmansk Run. U.S. Naval Inst. Proc., Dec., 1952. 

Hetmur Krausnicx. Erwin Rommel und der deutsche Widerstand gegen Hitler. Vierteljahrs- 
hefte fir Zeitgeschichte, no. x, Jan., 1953. 

H. R. Trevor-Roper. The Germans Reappraise the War. For. Affairs, Jan., 1953. 

GOTTHARD JAscHKE. Die Teilung Deutschlands. Zettsch. f}. Geopolitik, July, 1952. 

J. B. DurosezLe. German-Franco Relations since 1945. Rev. Politics, Oct., 1952. 

O. RoEGELE. Aspects of the Saar Problem, Ibid. 

Frrepricu KarL ViALon. Militirmächte in Deutschland. dussenpolitik, Aug., 1952. 

J. EmLyN WiLLiams. The German Federal Republic Today. Internat. Affairs, Oct., 1952. 

Hans Enard, Der Bundesrat als aussenpolitisches Organ. Aussenpolitik, Aug., 1952. 

HeLmuT von Bracken. Eecent Trends in German Psychology. Jour. Gen. Psych., Oct., 1952. 

L. Leontin. L’esprit de 1813 en Allemagne Orientale. Documents, Sept., 1952. 

WOLFRAM DANIEL. Zwischen Stettin und Danzig. Deut, Rundsch., Nov., 1952. 

HERBERT Risrer. Schriftumverzeichnis der deutschen Ostgebiete 1945-1951. Zeitsch, f. OstforscA., 
no. I, 1952. 

Orro Srorz. Über den Begriff Regalien in der österreichischen Geschichte. Vierteljahrsch. f. 
Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., XXXIX, no. 2. 

P. Denic, Mag. Jos. Deltzer, ein steirischer Prädikant, Jahrb. d. Ges. f. Gesch. des Protestaz- 
tismus in Österr., 1951. 

M. Dosuincer. Stiftung und Erstehen der Linzer evangelischen Landschaftschule. Ibid. 

A. SCHEIBLIN. Reformation und Gegenreformation in St, Pélteh, N.-Oe, Ibid. 

G. MECENSEFEY. Ein evangelischer Hausvater des 16. Jahrhunderts. Ibid. 

Hanns Leo MIkoLETZKY. Eine Tochter Josefs 11? Wiener Geschichtsbl., no. 2, 1952. 

Grorc PoENSGEN. Beethovens Begräbnis. Ibid. 

Vicror A. OswaLp. The Old Age of Young Vienna. Germanic Rev., Oct., 1952. 
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Junius Marx. Viennensia-Uberschau 1950/51 [review article]. Wiener Geschichtsbl., no. 2, 1952. 

LEONHARD von MURALT. Uber den Sinn anserer Bundesfeiern. Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no. 
3, 1952. 

PIERRE CHAPPUIS, Joseph Gorani et la Suisse. [did. 

PAUL-EMILE SCHAZMANN. Henry Bouquet in Switzerland [1719-48]. Pennsylvania Hist., July, 
1952. 

N. BackxMUND, O.Praem. Couvents de la Suisse alémanique à la fin du xvui* siècle. Zeitsch. f. 
Schweiz. Kirchengesch., no. 3, 1952. 

Epuarp ViscHer, Das Freiamt und die Verfassungskrise von 1849/52. Argovia, 1951, pp. 183- 
216. 

Jacques FREYMOND, Switzerland's Position in the World Peace Sade Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec., 
1952. 


DocumeNTs 


Zur Ermordang des Generals Schleicher. Vierteljahrshefte fiir Zeitgesckichte, no. 1, Jan., 1953. 


ITALY 


Gaudens Megaro 


ARTICLES 


Mario Frezza, Due dialoghi del Pontano 2 un libro del Saitta. Delta, Aug., 1952. 

Gennaro Sasso. Sul VII capitolo del “Principe.” Riv. stor. ital., June, 1952. 

Emu Moxerzr, I fondi archivistici del Museo Centrale del Risorgimento: XIX. I volumi 
manoscritti. Rassegna stor. Risorgimente, Apr.-Sept., 1952. 

GrroLéMo Pricnano. Un episodio lucerino della Repubblica partencpea: Maddalena Candida 
Mazzacara, Con nota di G. B. Gifuni. Żid. 

C. Dénéyan, Stendhal et le Risorgimento dans la Chartreuse de Farme, Rev. de littérature 
comparée, Apr., 1952. 

Sauvo MAsTELLONE. Il trattato di commercie franco-piemontese (1&40-1846). Rassegna stor. 
Rtsorgimento, Apr—Sept., 1952. 

FEDERICO Curaro, La missione di G. Arrivabene e lo spirito pubblico nel mantovano durante la 
prima guerra d'indipendenza. Ibid. 

Gumo Porzio. La guerra regia in Italia del 1848-49. Nuova riv. stor., May~Aug., 1952. 

ELEANOR CLARK, G., G. Belli: Roman Poet. Kenyon Rev., Winter, 1952. 

PAUL GUICHONNET and WALTER Maruer. Due conversazioni tra Vittorio Emanuele II e mon- 
signor Charvaz sulla prima missione Stellardi riguardante le Romagne (15-16 ottobre 1859). 
Riv, stor. ital., June, 1952. 

Renato MARMIROLI. La polemica tra Nicomede Bianchi e Giovanni Grillenzoni al lume di nuovi 
documenti. Rassegna stor. Risorgimento, Apr.~Sept., 1952. 

Cuirrorp A. L. Rich. The Permanent Crisis of Italian Democracy. Jour. Politics, Nov., 1952. 

À. Rosert CAPONIGRI. Don Luigi Sturzo Rev. Politics, Apr., 1952. 

CHESTER McArraur DEsTLER. Benedetto Croce and Italian Fascism: A Note on Historical Re- 
liability. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec., 1952. 

C. F. Derzeu.. Italian Anei Fasst Emigratien, 1922-1943. Jour. Central Eur, Affairs, Ani 
1952. 

Devazus. La lezione della Resistenza. Deta, Aug., 1952. 

Italy’s Contribution to the Development of Libva. Italian Affairs, Sept., 1952. 

Italy and Eritrea. Ibid., Nov., 1952. 

Mario Braccr, A proposito dello schema di legge generale sulla pubblica amministrazione. 
Studi Senesi, LXIII (2d ser., XX XVII), no. 2, 1951. 

Nicoza CHIAROMONTE. Letter from Italy Partisan Rev., Jan.—Feb., 1952. 

A, Visson. De Gasperi, the Man Who Saved Italy’s Freedom. Catholic World, Apr., 1952. 

ALEXANDER WERTH., Italian Impressions Nete Statesman and Nation, Apr. 26, May 3, 10, 1952. 

Id. Miracles in Rome. Nation, May 3, 1952. 

Id. Italy, the Vatican, and U.S. Catholics Ibid., May ro, 1952. 
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STEPHEN SPENDER, Chosen People [Converted Italian Jews in Palestine]. New Statesman and 
Nation, May 31, 1952. 

LesLie A. FiEpLeRr. Italian Pilgrimage: The Discovery of America. Kenyon Rev., Summer, 1952. 

Seán O'FaoLain. Gamblers. Virginia Quar, Rev., July, 1952. 

Apa Harrison. Nostalgia di Maltby. New Statesman and Nation, July 19, 1952. 

L. Forer. Fascism in Italy. New Republic, July 28, 1952. 

GruLio Pasrore. Italy’s Plight. 4m, Federationist, Sept., 1952. 

Italian Action for the Unification of Europe. Italian Affairs, Sept., 1952. 

The Italian Labour Problem. Ibid. 

The Present Situation in the Alto Adige. Ibid. 

Percy Winner. Italy; New Anchor for Defense, New Republic, Sii 8, 1952. 

Brernarp WALL. The Two Romes. Commonweal, Sept. 12, 1952. 

R. H. S. Crossman. Two Fellow-Travellers [Nenni and Saragat]. New Statesman and Nation, 
Sept, 27, 1952. 

WiLLiam G. Carzeror. Italy: Which Way? Virginia Quar. Rev., Oct., 1952. 

Economic Relations between Italy and the Trieste Free Territory. Italian Affairs, Nov., 1952. 

La Redazione. Corrado Barbagallo [obituary]. Nuova riv. stor., May-Aug., 1952. 


RUSSIA AND SLAVIC EUROPE 
Sergius Yakobson 


ARTICLES 


Leo OxiNsnevicx. History of Civilization of Eastern Europe in the Work of Arnold Toynbee. 
Ann. Ukrainian Acad. of Arts and Sci. in U. S., Summer, 1952. 

Rupo.r BAcuroLo. Slawische Kleinstaaten des Mittelalters., Hesperia (Zurich), Oct, 1952. 

Epice KirimaL, Soviet Historical Science in the Service of Russian Imperialists, Caucasus (Mu- 
nich), Sept., 1952. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER. Recent Discussions on the Periodization of History. Soviet Stud., Oct., 
1952. 

Borys Krupnytsky. Federalism and the Russian Empire. Ann. Ukrainian Acad. of Arts and 
Sci, in U. S., Summer, 1952. 

N. N. STEPANOV. istoricheskos znachenie on narodnostei Kraïnego Severa k Rossii 
[The historical significance of the Russian annexation of the peoples of the Far North]. 
Voprosy ist., no, 7, 1952. 

EUFROSINA DvotcHenko-Marxov. John Ledyard and the Russians. Russian Rev., Oct, 1952. 

Srepan Sma. Srockxyy. Shevchenko's Mind and Thought. Ann. Ukrainian Acad. of Arts and 
Set. in U, S., Summer, 1952. 

Arrmur E, Apams. Pobedonostsev’s Thought Control. Russian Rev., Oct., 1952. 

CHARLES Jecavicn. Russo-Bulgarian Relations, 1892-1896: With Particular Reference to the 
Problem of the Bulgarian Succession. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec., 1952. 

Ivan KuerasKkov. Reminiscences of the Moscow Students’ Movement. Russian Rev., Oct., 1952. 

WiLnLiam Henry CHAMBERLIN. Russian and American Civil Wars. Ibid. 

G. D. H. Core. The Bolshevik Revolution [review article: E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolu- 

"tion, 1919-1923, Vol. II (New York, 1952)]. Soviet Stud., Oct., 1952. 

I. S. SMmNov. Gosudarstvennaia detatel 'nost' V. I. Lenina v oblasti kul'turnogo stroitel'stva v 
1917-1920 godakh [Lenin's cultural policies, 1917-20]. Voprosy ist., no. 7, 1952. 

S, S. Bacpasarov. Partiia bol’shevikov—organizator Zakavkazskoi Sovetskoi Federativnoi Sot- 
sialisticheskoi Respubliki [The Bolshevik party as the organizer of the Transcaucasian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic]. Iżid., no. 8, 1952. 

W. Benriey. The Contribution of Lenin and Stalin to Communist Theory. Bruges Querterly 
(Les cahiers de Bruges), no. 2, July, 1952. 

C. W. Sourre. The Soviet Attack on Imperialism—A Study in Political Warfare, Ibid. 

BarasBt BAYTUGAN. Situation in the Non-Russian Countries of the Soviet Union. Caucasus, Aug., 
1952. 

N. S TIMASHEFF. Soviet E A since World War H, Russian Ret, Octy 1952. 
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James W., CampPBeLL, What the Russians Have Learned in Korea. Yale Rev., Winter, 1953» 

TADEUSZ ZAWADZKI. J. Lelewel et ses recherches sur l’histoire du monde antique [in Polish; 
French summary]. Przegląd historyczny, XLIII, no. 2, 1952. 

I. S. Muer. K voprosu o formirovanii pol'skoi burzhuaznoi natsii [The formation of the 
Polish “bourgeois” nation]. Voprosy ist., ro. 7, 1952. 

BENEDYK”= ZIENTARA. Etudes sur l'histoire de la sidérurgie en Pologne jusqu’au xv-ème siècle [in 
Polish; French summary]. Przegląd historyczny, XLII, no. 2, 1952. 

Weapyszaw CzaPLIÑSKI. Le problème de Gdańsk au temps de l'ancienne République Polonaise 
[in Polish; French summary]. lad. 

ANDRZEJ WyYczaÑski, Les tentatives entreprises sous le règne de Sigismond I pour remplacer la 
levée générale de la noblesse par une taxe personnelle [in Polish; French summary]. did. 

Janusz Tazsm. Echos des luttes sociales étrangères dans opinion contemporaine de la noblesse 
polonaise au xvi-éme siècle [in Polish; Freach summary]. Ibid. 

Antoni Maczax. Le rôle des relations avec les pays étrangers dans l’histoire de la draperie 
polonaise au xvi-ème et xvir-ème siècle [ic Polish; French summary]. Ibid. 

SercrvE DimITRIYEVICH, Andra D. Bankowich (1857-1911). Istoriski glasnik (Belgrade), no. 
1-2, 1951. 

Micoran M. DRACHKOVITCH and BRANISLA7 STRANJAKOVITCH. L'évolution et les constantes de 
la Yougoslavie actuelle. Bruges Quarterly (Les Cahiers de Bruges), no. 2, July, 1952. 


Near Eastern History 
Siduey Glazer 


THE SUDAN QUESTION: THE DISPUTE OVER THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN CON- 
DOMINIUM, 1884-1951. By Mekki Abbas. [Colonial and Comparative Studies.] 
(New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1952, pp. xix, 201, $4.25.) This is a timely volume 
done by a Moslem Arab of Northern Sudan. Educated at Gordon College (Khartoum) 
he broke off a teaching and public service career to go to Oxford on a Rhodes fellow- 
ship and write this book. Its usefulness as a history of the condominium and of the 

' issues of the present day owes much, it is to be suspected, to the supervision of 
Professor Margery Perham of Nuffield College. But that is not to deny the author 
credit for a helpful volume in which his nationalist ardor -comes out chiefly in the 
last chapters and in the appendix where the division between North and South Sudan 

` is minimized. The chapter on the “Control and Allocation of Nile Waters” brings the 
reader face to face with the biggest issue between Egypt and the Sudan. The steps 
announced, looking toward a plebiscite for the Sudanese on their own fate, must 
give the author deep satisfaction. G.S.F. 


ARTICLES 


V. Mivorsky. The Alán Capital *Magas anc the Mongol Campaigns. Bull. Schools Oriental Sui. 
(London), no. 14, 1952. 

C. Canen. La correspondance de Diyä ad-Din b. al-Athir, Ibid., no. 1, 1952. ‘ . 

L. C. Goopric. A Note on Professor Duyvendak’s Lectures on China’s Discovery of Africa. 
Ibid., 1.0..2, 1952. 

G. RycrMans. On Some Problems of Sout: Arabian Epigraphy and Archaeology. Ibid., no. 1. 

Pau. Wrrrex. A Letter of Murad III to the Doge of Venice of 1580. Ibid., no. 2. 

Ann K. S. LAMBTON. Two Safavid Soyúrghals, Ibid. i 

ROBERT ÁNHEGGER. Mehmet b. Hadji Hahl el-Kunevi's History of the House of Osman [in 
Turkish]. Tarth Dergisi (Istanbul), no. 3, 1952. 

M. Cavir Baysun. Reis ül-Küttäb Küçük Hasan Bey [in Turkish]. id. 

FEVZIYE ABDULLAH. Mehmed Murad Bey, Editor of Mizan [in Turkish]. Ibid. 

Neyap Görünç. Admiral Küçük Hüseyin Pasha [in Turkish]. Ibid. 
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‘App AL-WAHID BAsH A‘YAN AL-‘AgBäst. In Defense of al-‘Abbäsa bint al-Mahdi [in Arabic]. 
Risälah (Cairo), Feb. 18, 1952. 

W. BarrmoLD. Die Persische Inschrift an der Mauer der Maniicehr-Moschee zu Ani. Z.D.M.G. 
(Wiesbaden), 1951. 

Jöre Krarmer. Der Sturz des Königreichs Jerusalem (583/1187) in der Darstellung des ‘Imad 
ad-Din al-Kätib al-Isfahani. Islam (Berlin), no. 1, 1952. 

S. D. Gorrzin. A Report on Messianic Troubles in Baghdad in 1120-21. Jewish Quar. Rev. 
(Philadelphia), July, 1952. 

Az: AumMap NaïMi. Gauhar Shad, une reine afghane du neuvième siècle de l’hégire. Afghanistan, 
Jan., 1952. 

OMELIAN Prirsax, Âl-i Burhan. Islam, no. 1, 1952. 

MOHAMMED Osman Seba. Les villes d’Ariana. Afghanistan, Jan., 1952. 

S. M. Srern. The Succession of the Fatimid Imam al-Amir and the Claims of the Later 
Fatimids to the Imamate. Oriens (Leiden), no. 2, 1951. 

GEORGE WIDENGREN. Xosrau AnaSurvan, les Hephthalites et les Peuples Turcs. Orient. Suecana 
(Uppsala), no. 1, 1952. 

F. C. BALFOUR, The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Quar. Rev., Apr., 1952. 

NEvILL BARBOUR. Morocco, Yesterday and Today. Pol. Quar. (London), Oct., 1951. 

Nasin A. Färs. The Image of America in the Middle East [in Arabic]. 41-4bhath (Beirut), 
Mar., 1952. 

PauL H., Hanna.. The Anglo-Egyptian Negotiations of 1950-1952. Middle East. Affairs, Aug., 
1952. 

K. Kappisx. The Egyptian Revolution and Its Dangers [in Hebrew]. Beferem (Tel Aviv), Sept. 
15, 1952. 

GIDEON TapMor, The Vatican and the Maronites [in Hebrew]. Ibid., June, 1952. 

M. VERETÉ. Palmerston and the Levant Crisis. Jour. Mod, Hist., June, 1952. 

NicoLa ZiyApaH. Algeria and Her Problems [in Arabic]. Al-Abhath, Mar., 1952. 

J. A, Bovze. Ibn at-Tiqtaga and the Ta’rikh-1- Jahan of Juvayni. Bull, Schools Oriental Stud., 
no, I, 1952. 

Rupotr LOEWENTHAL, A Bibliography of Near and. Middle Eastern Studies Published in the 
Soviet Union, 1937-1947. Oriens, no. 2, 1951. 

Jacques Ricue and Ovetre Line. Bibliographie marocaine, 1944-1947. Hespéris, no. 1, 1951. 

Jean Simon. Bibliographie ethiopéenne. Orientalia (Rome), no. 2, 1952. 


Far Eastern History 
E. H. Pritchard 


KUOMINTANG AND CHINESE COMMUNIST ELITES. By Robert C. North, with 
‘the collaboration of Ithiel de Sola Pool. Introduction by John K. Fairbank. [Hoover 
Institute Studies, Series B: Elite Studies, No. 8.] (Stanford, Calif., Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1952, pp. ix, 130, $1.75.) This valuable little brochure is one of a series of 
studies on elites sponsored by the Hoover Institute. It is essentially a statistical analysis 
of data obtainable about the background ‘of members of the central executive com- 
mittee of the Kuomintang and the Politburo and central committee of the Chinese 
Communist party. The data is not complete on many individuals and this weakens 
to a considerable extent the value of many of the statistical comparisons. It is par- 
ticularly surprising to find the data on Nationalist personnel during the 1930's and 
1940’s less complete than that for the Communists, although, of course, there were 
far more individuals involved. Successive sections give useful historical accounts of 
the collapse of the Manchu regime and of the development of leadership within the 
Nationalist and Communist parties from 1920 to 1950, but the heart of the study is 
section four, “Social Characteristics of Chinese Party Elites.” The elites are similar 
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in that they were drawn from the “upper layer of the Chinese population,” usually 
came from parts of China most affected by Western influence, all of them had higher 
education, and most of them had studied abroad, and were in consequence “alienated 
intellectuals’ who did not fit into tke traditional “currents of Chinese society.” The 
Communist leaders, however, were drawn more from rural areas and interior central 
China, and a larger percentage had stucied abroad, especially in Russia and France, 
These differences tended to become more pronounced as the years advanced, the 
Communists maintaining a better contact with the rural areas as the Kuomintang “lost 
its popular touch.” The work is well worth careful study. E.H.P. 


THE AMERICAN RECORD IN THE FAR EAST, 1925-1951. By Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, Sterling Professor of Missions and Oriental History and Fellow of Berkeley 
College in Yale University, [Issued under the auspices of the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations.] (New York, Macmillan, 1952, pp. 208, $3.00.) Professor Latourette's 
little book is aimed at the average American reader and is a noteworthy effort to 
present without emotion a clear picture and evaluation of American policy in the 
Far East since 1945. One hopes that his standing and known objectivity will carry 
weight with those who can see nothing but blunders or malicious sell-outs of American 
interest in the Far East since 1945. To those who claim that the State Department 
had no consistent or comprehensive polizy he points out quite clearly that there was 
a basic unity and consistency in American policy, but that its logical application in 
the Far East sometimes had to give way to weightier European considerations. 
Latourette sees mistakes in policy and errors in judgment in applying policy, but he 
sees ro malicious or deliberate betrayal of American interest. He quite properly, in 
the mind of this reviewer, holds the view that it was probably impossible for the 
United States to have avoided the Communist takeover in China, without having 
become involved in even more serious difficulties than we are now in, because this 
take-over was conditioned by too many factors over which we had no control. He 
does not bring out clearly enough, cne feels, the responsibility Japan's war in China 
must bear for fastening Communism on China. The book also reviews our record in 
India, Southeast Asia, the Philippines, Korea, and in Japan, where to date it has been 
quite successful. On the whole one feels that Latourette has been successful in his 
efforts, and that most of his evaluations and judgments will stand the test of ume 
quite well. E.H.P. 
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WiLLiam HENRY CHAMBERLIN, Bases of American-Japanese Cooperation. Far Eastern Survey, 
Dec, 31, 1952. 

E, D. L. Ken. The Anzus Pact and Pacifc Security. Ibid., Oct. 8, 1952. 

CHENG-SIANG CHEN. The Pescadores. Geog. Rev., Jan., 1953. 

Mere Curti and Jonn STALKER, “The Flowery Flag Devils”-—The American Image in China, 
1840-1900. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCVI, no. 6, 1952. 

PAUL S. Dutt. The Assassination of Chang Tso-lin. Far Eastern Quar., Aug., 1952. 

PasQuaLe M. D'ÉLra. Roma presentata ai letterati cinesi da Matteo Ricci, S.I. T’oung Pao, XLI; 
Nos. I-3, 1952. 

K. Hina. A Study of the Annual Gifts of China to Her Neighboring Countries during the Five 
and Northern Sung Dynasties, Considered fram the Circulation of Silver and Silk [in Japa- 
nese]. Toyó Gakuhô, Sept., Nov., 1952. 

A. Hosur, A Study on the Ch’ing-chi-yin System during the Ming [in Japanese]. Ibid., Mar., 
Sept, 1952. 

E, A. Kracxe, Jr. The Early Economic History of China. Jour. Ec. Hist., Spring, 1952. 

Josepx R. Levenson. T’ien-hsia and kuo end the Transvaluation of Values. Far Eastern Quar., 
Aug., 1952. 
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R. Macami. A Study on the Post Stages under the Southern Sung Dynasty [in Japanese]. Toyo 
Gakuhô, Mar., 1952. 

T. Marino. An Inquiry into the Descendents of the Nan-chao People: Addenda and Corr:genda 
[in Japanese]. Ibid., Sept., 1952. 

M. Marsumoro. A Study of the Expression wei chien chun tzu—The Distinction between Old 

_ and New Strata in the Shih Ching [in Japanese]. Shigaku-Zasshi, Sept., 1952. 

M. Morya. Character of Clan Formation of Kao-tsu of the Han Dynasty [in Japanese]. 

, Rekishigakukenkyu, July, Sept., 1952. 

D. S. Paauw. Chinese National Expenditures in the Nanking Period. Far Eastern Quar., Nov., 
1952, 

K, E. Priester. Higher Education in Hongkong. Far Eastern Survey, Dec. 31, 1952. 

E. G. PULLEYBLANK. The Political Background of the An Lu-shan Rebellion [in Japanese]. 
Toyo Gakuhó, Nov., 1952. 

RoBErT DES Rorours. Les insignes en deux parties (fou) sous la dynastie des T'ang (618-907). 
T’oung Pao, XLI, nos. 1-3, 1952. 

M. Sasaki. The Illegal Tariff of the Customs House at Canton during the Ch'ing Dynasty [in 
Japanese]. Tóyó Gakuhó, Mar., 1952 

H. ARTHUR STEINER, Recent Literature on Chinese Communist Party History, Am. Pol, Sci. 
Rev., June, 1952. 

A. Suzux:. A Deveolpment of the Study of pen-fs'ao during the Sung Dynasty [in Japanese]. 
Tóyo Gakuhô, Mar., 1952. 

M. TANAKA. Studies of the Local History of Fukien Province in China during the Second World 
War [in Japanese]. Rekishigakukenkyu, July, 1952. 

T. H. Tsx. A History of Bibliographic Classification in China. Library Quar., Oct, 1952. 

Paul A. Varc. William Woodville Rockhill and the Open Door Notes. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec., 
1952. 

S. Wapa. Kung Cheng-lu, an Adviser of the Founder of the Ch'ing Dynasty [in Japarese]. 
Téyé Gakuhô, Sept., 1952. 

E. YoxoyaMa. Growth of Commercial and Industrial Workers around Soochcw in the Later 
Ming Dynasty and the Role They Played [in Japanese]. Rekishigakukenkyu, Nov., 1952. 

PAUL FREADMAN, Sino-Soviet Relations [1920-52]. Australian Outlook, Mar., 1952. 

H. Ixeucm. The Unsuccessful March of Takakage Kobayakawa into Chôllado during the 
Japanese Invasion of 1592 (of Korea) [in Japanese]. Toyo Gakuho, Nov., 1952. 

M. Morr, An Observation on Nokiir—In the Formative Period of Cinggis-Qan Ulus [in 
Japanese]. Shigaku-Zasshi, Aug., 1952. 

J. Sumana, The Khwäjas and Khans of Alty Shahr [in Japanese]. Toyo Gakuhé, Mar, 1052. 

1d, Poli Tax in Kashgaria under Manchurian Dominion [in Japanese}. Shigaku-Zasshi, Mov., 
1952. 

K. Sonopa. On the Routes in Manchuria under the Liao Dynasty [in Japanese]. Tõyő Gakuha, 
Nov., 1952. 

Jerome B. Cowen. Japan's Foreign Trade Problems. Far Eastern Surrey, Nov. 19, 1952. 


F. Hary Conroy. Japan's War in China: An Ideological Somersaule. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mov.,. 


1952. 

S. ae Embryo of the Spirit of the New Civil Code in Modern Japan—Problems regarding 
the Revision of the Law of Succession fin Japanese]. Shigaku-Zasshi, Oct., 1952. 

Reep J. Irvine. Japan's Balance of Payments Prospects. Far Eastern Survey, Dec, 31, 1952. 

S. Kasuiwasz. Development of Japanese Racial Form in Tempyo Art [in Japanese]. Rekiskiga- 

- kukenkyu, July, 1952. 

Hyman Kustin, The Origins of Japanese Socialist Tradition. Jour. of Politics, May, 1952. 

THeopore McNeLLY, American Influence and Japan's No-War Constitution. Pol. Sci. Quar., 
Dec., 1952. 

S. ver Some Remarks on Disintegration of Class in the Ancient Village Community of 
Japan [in Japanese]. Shigaku-Zasshi, Aug., 1952. 

F. Nacasiima, Civil Administration by the Tsutsui Family of Iga-—An Observation about the 
Formation of the Later Feudalism in Japan [in Japanese]. Ibid., Nov., 1952. 

M. Oxa, Formation of Commercial Production in the Southern Agricultural District of Choshu- 
Clan along the Inland Sea Coast [in Japanese]. Rekishigakukenkyu, Sept., 1952. 
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ROBERT A. Scatapino. Japan and the General Election. Far Eastern Survey, Oct. 29, 1952. 

RopcER SWEARINGEN. Communist Strength in Japan. Current Hist., July, 1952. 

Y. Taxact. The Persecution of Atsuhara—An Episode of the History of the Nxhitee Sect 
Brotherhood in Its Early Days [in Japanese]. Shigaku-Zasshi, Oct., 1952. . 

E. Tamura. The Formation of the Doctrine of akunin-shodki [of the Jodo Sect] [in Her 
Ibid., Nov., 1952. 

Txrsuyi TakeucHi. Basic Issues in Japan's Foreign Policy. Far Eastern Survey, Nov. 19, 1952. 

M. Taxicawa. A Study of hôsui in Ancient Times [in. Japanese]. Shigaku-Zasshi, Oct., 1952. 

F. W. Crements. The World Health Organization in Southern Asia and the Western. Pacific. 
Pacific Affairs, Dec., 1952. 

Ricnarp. J, Coucuiin. The Status of the Chinese Minority in Thailand. Ibid. 

.M. Cuanerno. The Bell Trade Act and the Philippine Economy. Ibid. 

Miriam S. FarLeEY. Indonesia Takes.Stock. Fer Eastern Survey, Oct. 8, 1952. 

Mocurar Lusis. Party Confusion in Indonesia. Ibid., Oct. 29, 1952. 

Josepu S. Roucex, et al. Southeast Asia [a symposium]. Current Hist., Aug., 1952. 

AMRY VanpvENBoscH, Nationalism and Religion in Indonesia. Far Eastern Survey, Dec. 17, 1952. 

CHarces Wo xr, Jr. Economic Development and Reform in South and Southeast Asia. Far 
Eastera Quar., NOV., 1952. - 

Joun A. BANNINGAN. The Hindu Code Bill, Fur Eastern Survey, Dec. 3, 1952. 

M, L. Danrwaza. Agricultural Credit in India—The Missing Link. Pacific Affairs, Dec., 1952. 

B. H. FARMER. Peasant Colonization in Ceylon. Ibid. 

W. Ivor Jennines. Politics in Ceylon. Far Eastern Survey, Dec. 3, 1952. 

Werner Levi. Government and Politics in Nepal. Ibid., Dec. 17, 1952. 

Davin G, MANDELBAUM. A Guide to Books on India. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Dec., 1952. 


United States History 
Wood Gray! 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN BEGINNINGS: HIGHLIGHTS AND SIDELIGHTS OF THE BIRTH 
OF THE NEW WORLD. By Jarris M. Morse. With an Introduction by Luther 
Evans, Librarian of Congress. (Was hington, Public Affairs Press, 1952, pp. 1x, 260, 
$3.75.) Although its title hardly does justice to the nature of this book, or ee 
its scope, the author has written a series of related essays on American historiography 
of tke colonial period, or, to put it in his own words, he has “undertaken to lead 
interested readers on a personally conducted tour of noteworthy writings on British- 
America published before 1775.” From his classification of the works included as 
narratives or descriptions of discovery and settlement, controversial literature on wars, 
insurrections, or politico-religious troubles, more or less formal provincial histories, 
and large scale or “imperial” histories, it is evident that he has ranged far beyond 
historiography in the narrower sense, and rightly so. Eight of the eleven chapters deal 
almest exclusively with the period before 1700, thus providing more complete coverage 
for the earlier years, “when fewer books had been written. For the later period, at- 
tention has been centered on works of outstanding merit,” such as Adair, Oldmixon, 
Douglass, Stith, Acrelius, William Smith of New York, and Hutchinson. Except for 
this narrowing in his point of view on the eighteenth century, Mr. Morse has main- 

' tained good balance in his treatmert cf the hundreds of works in review which rep- 
resent a selection from the larger number he examined. Each chapter is well integrated 
and the book as a whole has muck of this same quality, in spite of the diversity of 


1 Responsible only for lists of articles and documents, except where otherwise indicated, 
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material. His descriptive and critical comments stem from his reading, not skimming, 
of the literature, coupled with a knowledge of the colonial period. Excerpts of varying 
length are quoted “to convey some slight flavor of the original books,” one of the main 
purposes of Mr. Morse's ¡udy, with the hope that more scholars will read the sources 
for their own benefit. He has exercised commendable restraint in employing quotation 
and equally sound judgmient in devoting several pages to each of the more important 
writers and their works, 'with thumbnail biographical sketches. Historians will be 
especially interested in his generalizations and comparative evaluations of the pioneer 
group of imperialists andithe provincial chroniclers. No one is likely to take issue 
with him in placing Tho:nas Hutchinson at the head of the list of British colonial 
historians. Mr. Morse has written a very useful book. Let us hope, as he does, that it 
will serve to lure students to the original narratives. 
Lester J. Capron, Institute of Early American History and Culture 


| 

THE AMERICAN DIARIE OF RICHARD COBDEN. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Elizabeth Foon Cawley. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1952, 
pp. xii, 233, $4.00.) Richard Cobden's American visit of 1859 permitted him to check 
his impressions of 1835, but either his first observations were correct or his prejudices 
remained the same. He ‘ound Americans full of energy, boastful, impatient of 
criticism, and prodigal with tobacco juice. He described them as basically truthful, 
courteous, intelligent in cohversation, good at oratory, and generous toward women 
and children—overly lenicnt, he felt. Cobden approved American democracy but 
deplored slavery and was unhappy at the difficulty of obtaining personal servants. 
The Cobden of 1835 was much interested in industrial conditions, being himself a 
manufacturer. He was impressed by the high wages and good living conditions. He 
found women textile workers clean, cheerful, and attractive—superior to most of their 
English contemporaries. As a young man he was observant of all women. His first 
New York reaction was that they were well dressed but thin, pale, and unhealthy- 
looking—“deficient in bust |& bustle” (p. 89). Others looked better, but even Boston 
girls were “still deficient in' preface & postscript” (p. 119). By the time of his second 
trip Cobden was famous arid hence was entertained by many prominent Americans; 
unfortunately he characterizes only a few, as when he calls Buchanan depressed and 
unhappy looking. He admired American education, being particularly impressed with 
the use of coeducation ani the widespread employment of women teachers. His 
greatest interest was the Ilinois Central Railroad, since his stockholdings had in- 
spired the trip. He judged the railroad well run and was optimistic about the future. 
In fact he was so favorably impressed that he wrote: “If I were a young man I would 
sever myself from the old world & plant myself in the western region of the United 
States” (p. 188). The introduction and editing of the volume are quite satisfactory, 
while the Princeton University Press has done its usual good typographical job. 

Rosert E. RIEGEL, Dartmouth College 


LINCOLN IN MARBLE AMD BRONZE. By F. Lauriston Bullard. [Publication of 
the Abraham Lincoln Association, Springfield, Illinois.] (New Brunswick, Rutgers 
University Press, 1952, pp. xiii, 353, $7.50.) The publication of this book has a 
pathetic interest. Its author, long recognized as one of the leading Lincolneans of the 
country, completed it during the long and painful illness that preceded his recent 
death. As a Lincolnean Lauriston Bullard always insisted upon applying the strictest 
canons of historical evidence: to everything he wrote in regard to Abraham Lincoln. 
That quality is one of the miarked features of this book. Its value is further increased 
by the author’s personal interest in the men whose work he has described and ap- 
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praised. Opening with a short and discriminating discussion upon Lincoln as a 
sculptor's problem, the remainder of the book consists of sixty-cight brief essays, each 
dealing with a statue erected in honor of Lincoln. In these essays the author has 
brought together much information about the sculptors and their works, some ac- 
count of the circumstances that led to the erection of the monuments, and usually a 
report about the unveiling ceremonies. In a few instances he has given accounts of the 
controversies that developed over the artistic merits of the statues. In general the 
authcr has been rather sparing in the expression of his personal opinión about the 
merits of the productions he has deszribed. His preferences and his dislikes are, how- 
ever, not difficult to detect. To the reviewer they appear in the main as sound and 
sensible but with a tendency to err upon the side of leniency. The value of the book 
is much enhanced by the illustrations. Admirable full-page photographs of each of the 
sixty-eight statues are included. By 2xamining each of them in connection with the 
essay to which it is related readers of the book can readily grasp the ideas of the 
artists, their sponsors, and the author. 
Frank Maroy ANDERSON, Dartmouth College 


+ 


JAMES A. GARFIELD: HIS RELIGION AND EDUCATION. A STUDY IN THE 
RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY OF AN 
AMERICAN STATESMAN. By W. W. Wasson. (Nashville, Tennessee Book Co. 
1952, pp. xi, 155, $2.50.) This account of James A. Garfield's own education and 
religious faith and of his continuing interest in the problems of education and religion 
as he grew older has significance to the social historian because it forms a sort of 
case study of the part played by evengelical religion in the period from 1830 to 1880. 
Since Garfield was born in the Midwest and had part of his education in New Eng- 
land, since he was a soldier in the Civil War years and a member of both state and 
national legislatures thereafter, his career touches upon wide areas of American life 
in the nineteenth century. As a follower of Alexander Campbell and a member of the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) from early boyhood, Garfield was not hampered 
by rigid theological dogma, and his views changed and broadened as he matured. In 
his later years he made the adjustments in his ideas on both education and religious 
belief that seemed necessary to him because of his increasing awareness of the changes 
in scientific and social thought. Throughout his life he kept the optimism, belief in 
progress, enthusiasm for education as the answer for most of America's problems, 
and the deep religious convictions of his youth. This slender volume was written by 
a minister of the church of which Garfield was long a member, a man who is also 
a teacher and a student both of religious history and of American social and cultural 
history. The book is, thereïore, not only a study of Garfield's views but also of the 
Christian Church and of the educetional institutions it founded and the evolution of 
the beliefs and thought of that church from Alexander Campbell to the time of 
Garfield’s death. Avice Ferr Tyrer, University of Minnesota 


THE CROSS AND THE CROWN: THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
By Norman Beasley. (Boston, Little, Brown, in association with Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, New York, 1952, pp. xi, 664, $6.00.) This book does not meet the usual 
definitions of the historical profession as either a biography of Mary Baker Eddy or 
a history of the denomination which she founded. Rather, in spite of the fact that the 
book’s jacket states that the author is not himself a member of the church, it properly 
belongs in the category of hagiography. As such it does not lend itself to the type of 
review custamarily found in a scholarly journal. Mr. Beasley’s previous publications 
have generally been admiring and uncritical histories of business leaders and industrial 
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enterprises. In the present undertaking he accepts, without any question as to possible 
rational explanations, {claims of miraculous healing, and he unreservedly supports 
Mrs. Eddy against all her many opponents within and outside the church. Apparently 
he feels constrained toldo something less than justice to other religious beliefs and to 
the medical profession ¡In short, there is nothing here for historians, with the possible 
exception of experts in' the field who may find something of use in the documentary 
excerpts that are strung together to make up much of the bulk of the volume. The 
general reader will prokably be turned away by an organization that resembles the 
chaos that preceded the first day of Genesis and a style, characteristic of the author, 
that favors one-sentenc> paragraphs and one-line sentences. Presumably the book was 
prepared to the taste of} readers, and purchasers, within the membership of the church. 
Since the sales have touched the edges of the best-seller lists, the author and his 
. , À . * : : 
publishers may feel thémselves justified in the undertaking. W.G. 


LEADERS OF MEN. By Woodrow Wilson. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
T. H. Vail Motter. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1952, pp. vii, 70, $2.00.) 
This hitherto unpublistied address, written by Woodrow Wilson in 1890 and delivered 
on numerous public occasions between then and 1898 throws an interesting light both 
upon Wilson’s inner al nbitions and upon the literary roots of his style and thought. 
The leader of men, V. älson wrote, was he who translated thought into action and 
won public acceptance for new and sound ideas through the arts of persuasion. It is 
obvious that Wilson winted to be just such a leader and was wistfully restless at the 
apparent disqualifications for such a career which he believed were created by his 
academic connections. Wilson apparently derived many of his basic concepts for this 
lecture from Carlyle's Sartor Resartus although his ideas about the principles which 
such a leader should «spouse were modeled on Gladstonian liberalism rather than 
upon the authoritarian toryism of Carlyle. Wilson's references and illustrations are 
indeed virtually all drawn from the century of British political history which began 
with Burke and conclu Jed with Gladstone and Morley. Mr. Motter has done well to 
rescue this address frorh oblivion. It is worth reading for its own sake and it shows 
how Wilson long desired the call to national service which began to come to him 
in 1910 when he was «lected governor of New Jersey and which culminated in his 
nomination for the pre Isidency in 1912. Those who believe that intensity of desire 
exercises a strong influenze upon events will find here a further corroboration of their 
faith. Pau. H. Doucras, Washington, D.C, 


WOODROW WILSON OF PRINCETON. By McMillan Lewis. (Naberth, Pa., Living- 
ston Publishing Co., 1952, pp. xii, 118, $2 50.) There is never an end of books about 
Woodrow Wilson: and ¡why indeed should there be? This people's conscience is ever 
re-examining the record; what manner of man was this, whose plan of world organiza- 
tion, once rejected by us, reappears and with amendments will continue to reappear? 
The present book is a labor of love, a Princeton man re-examining the story of one 
whose ideal was “Princeton in the nation’s service.” The author is a Missouri school- 
master, a graduate of *36, who as a boy was taken by his father (Princeton, ’90) to 
pay his respects at the White House in 1915. Mr. Lewis sent inquiries to some 4000 
alumni, of the twenty-five years preceding that visit. On the basis of some 400 replies 
he draws a picture, not, of the politician, not of the educational statesman, but of the 
college teacher. There is, it is true, a slight mention of the preceptorial system, that 
“shot in the arm for the academic community,” and a perfunctory chapter on the 
clubs and the Graduat; School, which gives no new information or insights. “The 
main theme is the coll} ge professor, who was to many an alumnus, naturally, “the 
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finest teacher they ever encountered,” who “sent them out of his classroom . . . with 
a sense of inspiration—almost -of dedication—and into the world with a sense of 
values that has remained with them all their lives,” an “intellectual giant.” A past 
master of public speaking, especially extemporaneous: “I always converse with a 
thousand people as if 1 were endeavoring to persuade one man in the back row.” He 
never suffered fools gladly, often found it hard to keep his temper. While governor 
he once told a New Jersey senator, “Pd give anything to be able to call my friends by 
their first names as you senators do.” He had “an extraordinarily keen gaze,” that 
“was disconcerting,” but “fine eyes that could light up with kindness.” His tragic 
flaw (zs in the Graduate School controversy) was an “excess of self-confidence once 
he had taken his decision.” He told a reporter that he “had great confidence in the 
inherent soundness of public opinion but. .. the true opinion of the country could 
not be discerned in Washingtcn.” One cannot resist a wistful speculation on what 
would have been the result of his postwar appeal to the nation against the Senate, 
if only there had been favorable conditions of his health, together with his habitual 
eloquence. Henry R. Spencer, Tulane University 


WOODROW WILSON’S OWN STORY. Selected and Edited by Donald Day. (Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1952, pp. 371, $5.00.) A compilation of excerpts from the writings, 
speeches, and letters of Woodrow Wi! 1, this volume purports to be a sort of 
autobicgraphy—Wilson's own story. The editor, Mr. Donald Day, has performed a 
similar service for Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the publishers promise many more 
volumes in the series. As Mr. Day is obviously not a scholar and has slight regard 
for what he calls “factual biographers” and “scientific historians,” perhaps it would 
be ungracious to make a critical judgment of his book. None the less, the reviewer, 
who is one of those “factual biographers,” offers the following admonition to the 
unwary: Mr. Day offers nothing new. He has excerpted The Public Papers of Wood- 
row Wilson and Baker’s Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters and printed a few letters 
and speeches that did not appear in these volumes. He has joined these excerpts by 
paragraphs of his own that reveal considerable ignorance of American histary and 
Wilson’s biography. Mr. Day's observations reflect, moreover, a gullible acceptance of 
all that Wilson ever said. Obviously, if Wilson said something, it must be true. It is 
not surprising that Mrs. Wilson fulsomely endorsed this volume and gave it official 
approval. Mr. Day’s technique of letting his subject tell his own biography may 
‘appeal to the general reading public, but this reviewer thinks it is unsound and 
meretricious. In any event, Woodrow Wilson's Own Story combines the worst fea- 
tures of the apologetic memoir and the uncritical biography. 

ARTHUR $. Linx, Northwestern University 


DAVID I. WALSH, CITIZEN-PATRIOT. By Dorothy G. Wayman. (Milwaukee, 
Bruce, 1952, pp. viii, 366, $5.00.) This biography of David I. Walsh (1872-1947)— 
first Irish Catholic to be elected governor of Massachusetts (1913) and first senator to 

' be elected from the Commonwealth after the passage of the Seventeenth Amendment 
—combines the sentimental qualities of an evangelical memoir with the didacticism 
of an Horatio Alger story. While these two literary genres, so characteristic of the 
nineteenth century, do not meet the standards of first-rate contemporary biography, 
Mrs. Wayman has succeeded in telling a worshipful story of how the son of Irish 
immigrants became a power in the politics of his state, and, through his service in the 
Senate (1919-25; 1927-47), in the affairs of the nation. Walsh, who will probably be 
remembered longest for his role as chairman of the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs during World War II, emerges from this study, sometimes despite the author, 
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as a skillful politicia who personified the arrival of new elements in Massachusetts 
politics; as a sincere; humanitarian and old-line Democrat who was considerably 
more at ease during the days of Wilson than during those of F.D.R.; and as a con- 
genital Anglophobe and isolationist with a passion for naval preparedness. (Mrs. 
Wayman prefers the, term “constitutionalist” to “isolationist? and describes both 
Walsh and the first lilenry Cabot Lodge as global thinkers.) Failing to deal success- 
fully with a problem inkerent in the biography of any minor figure—how to maintain 
a sound balance between his thoughts and actions and those of his contemporaries— 
Mrs. Wayman compcunds her failure by attributing to her hero a great deal more 
than his share of rec ent history. Thus, Walsh appears in such unwarranted role as 
the man who laid th groundwork for the rise of the CIO (p. 214), the man who 
_ persuaded William Fandolph Hearst to switch his support to F.D.R. at the 1932 
Democratic Conventicn (pp. 202-203), and as the man who guaranteed the inclusion 
of bases in the 1940 c “estroyer-bases agreement with Great Britain (p. 285). One may 
understand the slip which caused the author to refer to Father Charles E. Coughlin 
as “Rev. Gerald M. Coughlin” (p. 292), but her references to Liberty Bonds during 
World War II (p. an , to Russia's neutrality in 1940 despite the Russo-Finnish War 
(p. 284), and to “thel extreme ‘isolationist’ policies of George Washington and the 
American patriots of .i.n. 1776” (p. 295) betray, at best, a carelessness which inspires 
doubt as to the reliab el of this study. 


| FREDERICK RunoLPH, Williams College 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


OF PLYMOUTH PLANTATION, 1620-1647. By Wiliam Bradford, Sometime Gover- 
nor Thereof. A New Edition of the Complete Text, with Notes and an Introduction 
by Samuel Eliot Morison. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1952, pp. xliii, 448, xv, $6.00.) 
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Teachers, students and general readers alike will welcome Samuel Eliot Morison's 
modern edition of the American classic Of Plymouth Plantation by William Bradford. 
This great story, never published in the author's day, describes first the beginnings 
of the Pilgrim Church in England, and then, in chronological fashion, the history of 
the Pilgrims from their removal to Holland and their settlement in New England 
to the year 1946. Professor Morison's modern edition of the story has retained Brad- 
ford's language word for word, thus keeping much of the flavor as well as the ac- 
curacy of the work. But by adopting modern usage the editor has made this ancient 
chronicle a book for the ordinary intelligent reader to enjoy. He has spelled out all 
contractions and abbreviations—a “y?” has become “the.” And he has adopted modern 
usage in capitalization, punctuation, and spelling. These, no doubt, are the most 
formidable stumbling blocks for modern readers. The editor has, however, made the 
classic even more readable by placing in appendixes many of the long and tedious 
documents inserted in the text as proof by Bradford. He has also broken up the long 
chapters into short, readable sections by placing subheadings in brackets at suitable 
intervals—a process which smooths out the reading considerably for the nonspecialist. 
In addition the editor has prefaced the work itself with a most adequate introduction. 
In lively language, he describes the manuscript, the use made of it by writers until its 
loss about the time of the Revolution, and how and when it was discovered and 
recovered. Finally, he concludes the introduction by listing and briefly discussing the 
five main previous editions of the work. Although a few specialists may deplore 
Professor Morison's application of modern usage to this old and sacred document, 
most teachers will willingly sacrifice a “y!” or “y” “to introduce a very great book 
to a much wider public.” B. KATHERINE BROWN, East Lansing, Michigan 


MIRROR TO AMERICA: A HISTORY OF NEW LONDON, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
1900-1950. By James Duane Squires. (Concord, N.H., Evans Printing Co., 1952, 
pp. xxiv, 549, $7.50.) On any general map of the United States the area covered by 
this study would be little more than pin-pcint size, and the population, fallen to less 
than Boo during the last half of the nineteenth century and increasing moderately 
during the first half of the twentieth, could only be accorded a position of insig- 
nificance by purely quantitative standards. Yet the story of such a community when 
told by a trained historian, as is the case here, can be a significant contribution to the 
history of the United States. The history of the little town reflects much of what has 
happened to the New England region as a whole. General farming and industry (in 
New London woodworking shops and a scythe works) have declined or been closed 
out, while there has been a marked growth of several forms of specialized agriculture, 
and vacationists and students (of Colby Junior College) have been added to the num- 
bers of permanent residents. Every significant aspect of community life is examined— 
government, public services, transportation and communication, economic institutions 
and trends, recreational offerings, and the population as individuals. There are 
detailed appendixes that include historic houses, commercial buildings, transfers of 
real estate, weather, and over 1,500 biographies of a “Who's Who” type. Excellent 
illustrations abound, including one portrait that suggests that Calvin Coolidge repre- 
sented a recurring type of New England physiognomy. The volume begins where a 
previous town history, a good one of its type, left off. The author apparently received 
wholshearted support and co-operation that could well serve as a pattern for other 
localities considering a comparable undertaking. There are probably many historians 
who have at some time entertained daydreams of thus investigating their own com- 
munities; too few are likely to have the opportunity. W.G. 
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Lawrence H. Leper. Records of the Trials of Jacob Leisler and His Associates. New-York Hist. 
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The Henry Clay Club of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania: Constitution and By-Laws [1844]. 
Ibid. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


ERSATZ IN THE CONFEDERACY. By Mary Elizabeth Massey, Associate Professor of 
History, Winthrop College. (Columbia, University of South Carolina Press, 1952, 
pp. xii, 233, $5.00.) One of the most impressive characteristics of Confederates was 
their ability to improvise. Essentially an agricultural people, with meager capital and 
with coasts blockaded, they were able nevertheless to organize a government, raise and 
equip a large army, feed and clothe a population of nine million, support a sub- 
stantial portion of their civilian institutions, and maintain their independence against 
tremendous odds for a period of four years, Ersatz in the Confederacy tells the story 
of adaptation on the Southern home front. After mending garments until the origi- 
nals were lost in a conglomerate of stitches and patches, Southern women turned to 
spinning wheels and looms and made their own cloth, “Woo!” was derived from such 
combinations as cotton and rabbit fur. Nettle was transformed into “beautiful linen- 
like cloth.” Shoes were made by attaching canvas uppers to wooden soles and hats 
were fashioned from scraps of old dresses, wheat straw, pine needles, and even corn 
shucks. Some of the Rebel head-pieces were “outlandish” but others were said to be 
quite stunning. Dyes were an aggravating problem. But a passable solution was found 
by searching fields and forests for indigo, walnut hulls, pokeberries, oak bark, 
and sorghum seed and converting them into the desired hues. That all this was 
done in good humor is suggested by the Rebel riddle: Question: “Why am I like 
St. Paul?” Answer: “Because I dye daily.” In general food was less of a problem than 

_ clothing, though some important items had to be replaced. Sorghum and honey 
were widely used substitutes for sugar but, even so, sweetening became so scarce that 
desserts almost disappeared from Confederate tables. Coffee, virtually unobtainable 
after 1861, was supplanted by vile beverages prepared from parched corn, sweet po- 
tatoes, rye, and other cereals. Much of the information gleaned by Miss Massey is 
already familiar, kut she has rounded out an important story and enriched the de- 
tail. The research is thorouzh, the organization logical, and the presentation clear 
and interesting. Illustrations featuring various Confederate products, modeled in 
some instances by glamorous great-granddaughters of the Lost Cause, add to the 
book’s attractiveness. The title, in my opinion, is not a happy choice. 

BELL Irvin Wiser, Emory University 
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4 WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


A CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS IN THE COLLECTION OF WESTERN 
AMERICANA FOUNDED BY WILLIAM ROBERTSON COE, YALE UNIVER- 
SITY LIBRARY. Cotnpiled by Mary C. Withington. (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1952, pp. x, 398, $10.00.) Mr. Coe selected the Yale University Library as the 
repository for his pre-eminent collection of books and manuscripts on western Amer- 
ica scarcely ten years ago, and he has been unremittingly adding to it ever since. 
The Coe Collection is now the greatest assemblage of printed rarities in existence in 
its field. Merged with previous acquisitions, it is housed and catalogued separately as 
the Collection of Western Americana in the Yale Library, and the rapidity with 
which the material has been made available is most gratifying. The library will gen- 
erously grant privileges to scholars, without undue restrictions. The present cata- 
logue is a fine example of bibliographic technique and will serve admirably as a 
fully indexed reference to a large part of the manuscript section of the collection. 
Other libraries should be encouraged to go and do likewise, for manuscript materials 
tend to become neglected, as they are difficult to catalogue and index. Miss Withing- 
ton has provided 542 main alphabetical entries, many of which include hundreds of 
letters, papers, and unsegregated individual items. These entries include manuscript 
diaries, journals, reports, notes, letters, proof sheets, maps, paintings, drawings, and 
photographs. The fields of the Pacific Narthwest and Mormon history are richly 
represented, along with overland narratives, missionary and fur-trade items, western 
military history, Indian affairs, and Californiana. Some of the entries are: 14 boxes 
and bundles of W. H. Brewer papers, 16 volumes of J. G. Bruff journals, 216 Catlin 
drawings, 416 letters and papers of General S. R. Curtis on the Mexican and Civil 
wars, the General Custer family papers, the Howard Egan journals, the Emmons 
journals of the Wilkes Expedition, Elwood Evans notes with the Pacific Railroad 
Survey, 9 volumes of A. J. Faulk papers on Dakota Territory, 1866-69, 19 volumes 
of records of forts in Oregon and Washington, John W. Geary’s official papers on 
Kansas 1855-57, Thomas L. Kane’s Morman papers, 54 maps of Lewis and Clark, 
37 Alfred J. Miller paintings, Orville C. Pratts diary by way of the Spanish Trail in 
1848, the W. F. Raynold’s Yellowstone reports, the Silas Reed correspondence, 10 
water colors by Samuel Seymour, Governor I, I. Stevens’ correspondence, 14 volumes 

` of Granville and James Stuart journals and diaries, the famous Robert Stuart Astorian 
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narratives, the Elkanah Walker manusc-ipts, and the Marcus Whitman correspond- 
ence. There is an exhaustive irdex, and many of its entries will not readily meet the 
eye in the text. The text entries are newly numbered and the o.d numbers from the 
Eberstadt typed catalozues are also indicated, in terminal brackets. 

C L. Camp, University of Californie, Berkeley 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK: SOLDIER IN THE WEST. By Walter Havighurst. 
(New York, McGraw-Hill, 1932, pp. vii, 216, $3.00.) A well-known. stylist here pre- 
sents a brief, imaginative account c= the career of the Revolutionary hero of the 
Ohio Valley in a narrative c othed in happy phrases, beautiful sentences, and the 
right words to express his ideas, Greater emphasis, however, upon accuracy both in 
small details and large generslizations would have enhanced the value of the work 
for historical purposes. Few will agree that without the campaign of Clark the Ohio 
River would have marked the northe-n boundary of the United States (p. vi), or that 
Clark gave “the new nation Lalf the territory it possessed” (p. 174). Similarly, Vin- 
cennes was not “the territoria capital of the Northwest” (p. 104), and Cahokia was 
not “built around the old French strcnghold of Fort Chartres” (p. 112). If the author 
had read carefully Clark’s “Memoir,” which he mentions, he would have learned 
that Clark’s army contained ryo mer, rot 130 (p. 151). Hamilton's “Journal,” avail- 
able in several libraries even before it was published in October, 1951, would have 
given more accurate totals cf Harnilton’s forces, which Havighurst gives in one 
place as 525 (p. 128) and 700 in another (p. 130). He states (p. 149) that Fort Sack- 
ville had five blockhouses, bat Hamilton—who built them—said it had only two. 
Other errors could be listed, out suñcient have been cited to indicate that his state- 
ments must be verified before they can be accepted. 

Joun D. BARNHART, Indiana University 
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Opna D. Smrru. The Rise of the New Jerusalem Church in Ohio [concl.; 1832-48]. Okio 
State Archaeol, and Hist, Quar., Oct., 1952. 

THomas Conry. Ohio Churches and Abolitionism. Hist. Bull., Nov., 1952. 

Lewis E. Arnerron. The Midwe:tern Country Town—Myth and Reality. Agric. Hist, July, 
1952. 

B. V. CarIsTENSEN. The Teaching of Pharmacy in Ohio. Ohio State Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., 
Oct., 1952. 

Mary JANE RoDABAUGH. Seme Ohio Aspects of Military Nursing, 1861-1945. Ibid. 

Victor M. BocLeE. New Albany as a Commercial and Shipping Point [1820's]. Indiana Mag. 
Hist., Dec., 1952. | 

FRANK 5. Baker. Michael C., Garber, Sr, [1813-81] and the Early Years of the Madison, In- 
diana, Daily Courier. IEid. 

Rocer H, Van Borr. The Hoosiers and the “Ezernal Agitation,” 1848-1850, Ibid. 

Norman W. CALDWELL. Additional Kaskasxia Manuscripts. Am. Archivist, Oct., 1952. 

Thomas N, Bonner. Dr. Nathan Smith Davis and the Growth of Chicago Mediciné 1850- 
1900. Bull. Hist. Medicine, July—Aug., 1952. 

Tuomas N. Bonner. A Forgotter Figure in Chicago's Medical History [Dr. Bayard Holmes, 
1852-1924]. Jour. Ulinots State Fist. Soz., Autumn, 1952. 

Don E. FEHRENBACHER. The [Norman B.] Judd-[John] Wentworth Feud. Ibid. 

WiLLIaM G. Recror. Railroad Logging in the Lake States. Michigan Hist., Dec., 1952. 

Jonn I. Korznmainen. The Inimitable Marxists: The Finnish Immigrant Socialists. Ibid. 

CLARK F. Norton. Michigan Statekood: 1835, 2836, or 1837. Ibid. 

DoucLas Dunnam. Rix Robinson aad the Indian Land Cession of 1836. Ibid. 

Emi Lorcu. The Detroit & Cleveand Navigation Company Warehouse at Detroit. Ibid. 

CARROL P, Lauman, G. ROBERT ANDERSON, and Roserr Weiss, A Speech History of Albion 
College. Ibid. 
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FRANK KLzEMENT, À Small-Town Editor Criticizes Lincoln: A Study in Editorial Abuse [Marcus 
Mills “Brick” Pomeroy of the La Crosse Democrat]. Lincoln Herald, Summer, 1952. 

Lucie M. Kane. Hersey, Staples and Company, 1854-1860: Eastern Managers and Capital in 
Frontier Business. Bull. Bus. Hist. Soc., Dec., 1952. 

Donar Z. Woops. Playhouse for Pioneers: The Story of the Pence Opera House [Minneapolis, 
1867-1952]. Minnesota Hist., Winter, 1952. 

Joux K. SHERMAN. The Birth of a Symphony Orchestra [ Minneapolis, 1902]. Ibid., Autumn, 
1952. 

Horace SAMUEL MERRILL. Ignatius Donnelly, James J. Hill, and Cleveland Administration 
Patronage. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1952. 

CHARLES R. ADRIAN. The Origin of Minnesota’s Nonpartisan Legislature. Minnesota Hist, Win- 
ter, 1952. 

Josepx Kinsey Howarp. New Concepts of Plains History. Montana Mag. Hist., Oct, 1952. 

HaroLp E. Brices. Early Variety Theatres in the Trens-Mississippi West. Mid-Am., July, 1952. 

EDWARD YOUNGER. The Rise of John A. Kasson in Iowa Politics, 1857-1859. Iowa Jour. Hist., 
Oct., 1952. 

LELAND L. Sacs. William B. Allison’s First Term in Congress, 1863-1865. Ibid. 

MiLDRED THroNE. Iowa and the Presidential Election of 1912. Palimpsest, Oct., 1952. 

M. EVANGELINE Tuomas. The Rev, Louis Dumortier, 3. J., Itinerant Missionary to Central Kan. 
sas, 1859-1867. Kansas Hist. Quar., Nov., 1952. 

C. Howard Hopxins. The Kansas-Sudan Missionary Movement in the Y.M.C.A., 1889-2891. 
Church Hist., Dec., 1952. 

GEORGE L. ANDERSON. The Administration of Federal Land Laws in Western Kansas, 1880- 
1890: A Factor in Adjustment to a New Environment. Kansas Hist. Quar., Nov., 1952. 

Joan Francis McDermorr. Early Sketches of T. R. Peale [artist, expedition of 1819-20]. 
Nebraska Hist., Sept., 1952. 

Rozert W. RicumMonp, Developments along the Overland Trail from the Missouri River to 
Fort Laramie, before 1854. Ibid. 

Anna Bemis PALMER. Fire! Fire! Fire! [annual state volunteer firemen’s contests, 1883-1c23]. 
Ibid. 

Maurice C. Larra and Wayne M. SmiTH. The Economic Development of Custer County 
through World War I and the New Era, 1914-1920. Ibid. 

Ray Marrison. Ranching in the Dakota Badlands [concl.]. North Dakota Hist., July, 1952. 

S. Lyman Tyrer. The Myth of the Lake of Copala and Land of Teguayo. Utah Hist. Quar., 
Oct., 1952. | 

C. GREGORY Crampton. The Discovery of the Green River [1776]. Ibid. 

HamILTON GARDNER, The Command and Staff of the Mormon Battalion in the Mexican War. 
Ibid. 

M. MURRAY SCHREINER. Last Chance Gulch Becomes the Mountain City of Helena [1864-56]. 
Montana Mag. Hist., Oct., 1952. 

VERNE DUSENBERRY. Chief Joseph’s Flight through Montana, 1877. Ibid. 

Saran McNeE is, F. Augustus Heinze: An Early Chapter in the Life of a Copper King [1£€89- 
99). Ibid. 

DoLores C, Renze. The State Archives of Colorado. Am. Archivist, Oct., 1952. 

Leroy R. Haren. Fort St. Vrain [1837-45]. Colorado Mag., Oct., 1952. 

Parricia K, Ourapa. The Chinese in Colorado. Ibid. 

Frank McDoxoucx, Jr. The Rocky Mountain Chautauqua [Palmer Lake, 1886—]. Ibid. 

CLARENCE WHARTON. Spruce McCoy Baird [1814-72]. New Mexico Hist, Rev., Oct., 1952. 

E. R. Vorimar. First Jesuit School in New Mexico [1873]. Ibid. Oct., 1952. 

J. Cuarces KeLLeY. The Historic Indian Pueblos of La Junta de los Rios [cont.]. Ibid. 

W. TURRENTINE Jackson. The Chavez Land Grant: A Scottish Investment in New Mexico, 1881-- 
1940. Pacific Hist. Rev., Nov., 1952. 

RockweLL D. Hunt. California Mountain Men of Another Breed. Hist. Soc. Southern Cali- 
fornia Quar., Sept., 1952. | 

BERNARR Cresap. Early California as Described by Edward O. C. Ord [1846-49]. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Nov., 1952. 

Arr Rora, The Levis Story [Levi Strauss overalls]. dm. Heritage, Fall, 1952. 
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OswaLo Wesr, Oregon and California Railroad Land Grant Management [1869-1937]. Ore- 
gon Hist, Quar., Sept., 1952. 

Marcarer Romer. From Boulder to the Gulf (Part IIL). Hist. Soc. Southern California Quar., 
Sept., 1952. 

FRANKLYN Hoyr. The Los Angeles and Pacific Railway. Ibid. 

WeLpon F. HEazr, Who Saved the Redwoods? Natural Hist., Jan., 1953. 

GEORGE A. FRYKMAN. Regionalism, Nationalism, Localism: The Pacific Northwest in American 
History. Pacific Northwest Quar., Oct., 1952. 

Lro A. Boran and Ray ATREsON, From Sazebrush to Roses on the Columbia. Nat'l Geog. Mag., 
Nov., 1952. 

GEORGE F, Brimtow. The Life of Sarah Winnemucca: The Formative Years [ca. 1844—]. 
Oregon Hist. Quar., June, 1952. 

Rosert W., JoHannsen. The Secession Crisis and the Frontier: Washington Territory, 1860- 
1861. Miss. Valley Hist, Rev., Dec., 1952. 

RusseLL G, Henpricrs. Election of Senstor [George E.] Chamberlain, the People's Choice 
[1908-1909]. Oregon Hist. Quar., June, -952. 

ALFRED L. Lomax, Union Woolen Mill Company: A Successful Decade [1897-1907]. Ibid. 
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James "TaYLor Dunn. “Cincinnati is a Delightful Place,” Letters of a Law Clerk, 1831-34 
[Isaac Appleton Jewett]. Bull. Hist. and Philos, Soc. Ohio, Oct., 1952. 

ALFRED Vance CHURCHILL, Midwestern: Transition at Oberlin, 1850-1887. Northwest Ohio 
Quar., Autumn, 1952. 

James Harvey Younc. Land Hunting in 1836 [letters of Isaac Miller Wetmore]. Jour. Illinois 
State Hist. Soc., Autumn, 1952. 

T [Adrian Constantine] Anson's First Professional Baseball Contract [Rockford, 1871]. 
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CHARLES À. ANDERSON. Diaries of Peter Dougherty [1838-39, 1850; cont.]. Jour, Presbyterian 
Hist, Soc., Sept, 1952. 

Jonn Francis McDermorr. Minnesota 100 Years Ago. Minnesota Hist., Autumn, 1952. 

Jonn UmLE, Mennonites in Lyon County, Kansas: 1880-90: A Memoir, Mennonite Quar. Rev., 
July, 1952. 

Gusrive O. Larson. Journal of the Iron County Mission, John D. Lee, Clerk, December 10, 
1850-March x, 1851 [concl.]. Utah Hist. Quar., Oct., 1952. 

GEORGE FREDERICK Howe. Expedition to the Yellowstone River in 1873: Letters of a Young 
Cavalry Officer. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1952. 

J. A. Eurkmarr, The Frontier Merchant and Social History [Isaac Rogers of Virginia City, 
1865]. Montana Mag. Hist., Oct., 1952. 

Epwarp J. McCLERNAND, Service in Mortana, 1870 and 1871. Military Affairs, Winter, 1951. 

Encar I. Srewarr. Letters from the Big Hole [battle, 1877]. Montana Mag. Hist., Oct., 1952. 

MYRTLE S. Noro. In the Pike’s Peak Gold Rush of 1859: Diary of E. Dunsha Steele, Colorado 
Mag., Oct., 1952. 

RicHarD C, ScHwArzMAN, Buying and jumping a Claim in Tarryall Gulch in 1860, by William 
H. Hedges. Ibid. ; 

Wicziam E. Jonnson and Epwin Apaws Davis. Micajah McGehee’s Account of Fremont's 
Disastrous Fourth Exploring Expedition, 1848-1849. Jour. Mississippi Hist., Apr., 1952. 

FRANK D. Reeve. Albert Franklin Banta: Arizona Pioneer [cont.; 1877-83]. New Mexico Hist. 
Rev., Oct., 1952. 

Wicciam B, HesseLrine and Larry Gara. A Glimpse of Waiilatpu, 1839 [by missionaries 
Asakel and Sarah Eliza Munger}. Oregcn Hist. Quar., Sept., 1952. 

James Rosert Tanis. The Journal of Leri Lathrop Smith, 1847-1848. Pacific Northwest Quar., 
Oct., 1952. 

Roserr W. JoHANNSEN. John Burkhart and Oregon Territory, 1849. Oregon Hist. Quar., Sept. 
1952. 
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BARTOLOMÉ DE LAS CASAS, HISTORIAN: AN ESSAY IN SPANISH HIS- 
TORIOGRAPHY. By Lewis Hanke, University of Texas. (Gainesville, University of 
Florida Press, 1952, pp. xiii, 125, $3.75.) The several papers and books which Hanke 
has written upon the theme of the legal-theological disputes over the New World 
Indian are here focused, in a slender volume, upon one of the most controversial 
personalities in Latin-American history. Las Casas, however, left little record of his 
early years or his personal formation, so that this large essay is not so much bio- 
graphical as it is intellectual, contributing chiefly to the history of ideas in Ámerica. 
As such, a great deal has already been written and published, by Hanke as well as 
others. This study now examines that facet of Les Casas as a historian, not a3 a 
humanitarian, Christian reformer. Even here there is debate; but it is the author’s 
clear conclusion that Las Casas was a serious, respectable historian. On this premise 
Hanke gives us an account of the Las Czsas manuscript, the History of the Indies, its 
composition, sources, editions, and influences upon Spanish historiography. For the 
Latin Americanist most of the critical statements and conclusions are well known, 
having appeared very recently in Spanish language journals and books; this English 
language edition fulfills another need and will reach a different reader. A well. 
written essay, it enjoys the advantage of scholarshis, experience in archives and re- 
search, and a labor of love toward the unlovable, violent Bartolomé de las Casas. 

Harry BERNSTEIN, Brooklyn College 
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MarceL BATAILLON, Une université du Nouveau Monde: San Marcos de Lima. Annales (Paris), 
July-Sept., 1952, 

CARLETON BEALS, First Men of America. South Atlantic Quar , Jan., 1953. 

S. S. GoopsPEED, United States Recognition Policies toward Latin America. World Affairs in- 
terpreter, Summer, 1952. 

Err pe GorTArt. Integración de la ciencia peers -hispania en el siglo xvi. Univ, de México 
(México, D.F.), Aug., 1952. 

R. A. Humpureys. The Fall of the Spanish American Empire. History (London), Oct., 1952. 

MANUEL FRAGA IRIBARNE, La evolución constitucional de Cuba, 1812-1952. Inform. jurídica 
(Madrid), May, 1952. 

Juan BENEYro. Los Reyes Católicos y los juristas. Razón y Fé (Madrid), June, 1952. 

Luc FauveL. L'économie des Antilles et de la Guyane. Rev. d'Éc. polit, (Paris), Sept.-Oct., 1952. 

Rosert HOFFSTETTER. La antigüedad del Hombre Americano., Bol. Inf. científicos nac, (Quite), 
May, 1952. 

GABRIEL GIRALDO JARAMILLO. El Padre Juan Domingo Colety y su Diccionario Histórico- 
Geográfico de la America Meridional. Bol. Soc. geog. Colombia (Bogotá), X, no. 1, 1952. 

Francisco ANDRADE, Conflictos Hispano-Lusitanos en Sur America [cont.]. Ibid. 

GORDON ConNELL-SmITH. Roberto Keneger, precursor de Drake. Anuario estud. americans 
(Sevilla), VII, 1950. 

E. SÂncxez Peprore. Los prelados virreyes. Ibid. 

MANUEL Luenco MuKoz. Sumaria noción de las monedas de Castilla e dé en el siglo xvi. 
Ibid. 

CHARLES VERLINDEN, Sentido de la historia colonial americana. Estud. americanos (Sevilla), 
Sept., 1952. 


1 Responsible only for the lists of articles. 
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Pan C, Brooks. Do the Americas Share a Common History? Rev. hist. de América (México, 
D. F.), June, 1952. 

Marcer BATAILLON. Vasco de Quiroga et Eartolomé de las Casas. Ibid. 

Econ Scuapen. O estudio do índio brasileiro—Ontem e hoje. Rev. hist, (São Paulo), Oct. 
Dec., 1952. 

José Duran. Gómara: encrucijada. Hist. mexicana (México, D. F.), Oct.-Dec., 1952. 

CamiLio Barcia TRELLES, El derecho de asilo diplomático. Rev. derecho internacional (Havana), 
June 30, 1951. 

ALFREDO CAREAGA B. El asilo diplomático. Res. juridica (Potosi), no. 3, 1951. 

SERAFINO RoMUALDL Anti-Americenism ir the Americas. New Leader, Sept. 29, 1952. 

Simon G. Hanson. The Press Looks at Point IV. Inter-Am, Ec. Affairs, Autumn, 1952. 

CrisrósaL L, Menpoza. Supuesta influencia rapoleónica en la emancipación de Hispanoamérica. 
Rev. Soc. bolivariana (Caracas), Oct., 1352. 

Juan JERÂNDEzZ Luna, Una polémica en torno el porvenir de América Latina. Filosofía y letras 
(México, D.F.), July-Dec., 1951. 

Lynn I. Perro. The Spanish Heritage in New Mexico. Historia (Rio Piedras), Oct., 1952. 

Guiseppe Caraci. Amerigo Vespucci e um moderno crítico argentino. Rev. hist, (São Paulo), 
Oct.—Dec., 1952. 

EuseBzo Rey. La Bula de Alejandro VI otorgando el título de “Católicos” a Fernando e Isabel: 
1, Evolución del tema y texto [cont.]. Razón y Fé (Madrid), Aug., 1952. 

J. M. Yeves. El Congreso Hispano-Luso Americano de Derecho Internacional. Universitas 
(Bogotá), no. 2, 1952. 

RAFAEL GUTIÉRREZ Girarvor. La nueva historia de America. Cuadernos hispanoam. (Madrid), 
June, 1952. 

Maurice LEGENDRE, ¿Adónde va Hispznoamérica?, Nueva Historia de España. did. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


Waiaro H. Smrrm. Mennonites in Latin America: An Annotated Bibliography. Mennonite 
Quar. Rev., Oct., 1952. 

RoBexr J. Mean, Jr. A Note on Spanish American Literary Historiography. Hispania, Nov., 
1952. 

E. Simões pe PauLa. Inventário de decumentos inéditos de interésse para a História de Sao 
Paulo [concl.]. Rev. hist. (São Paulo), Oct.—Dec., 1952. 

L. Sousa Menpes. Votos sôbre matérias que interessam ao Brasil dados no Conselho da Fazenda 
de el-rei dom Joáo V por José da Cunha Brochado. Ibid. 

RAFAEL HeLroporo VALLE. El diario de Bustamante. Hist. mexicana (México, D.F.), Oct.-Dec., 
1952. 

T. D. Srewarr. Physical Anthropology in Latin America: A Bibliographical Survey. Rev. interam. 
bibliografia (Washington, D.C.), IE, nos. 1-2, 1952. 

Rarazz Herroporo VALLE. Bibliografía historiográfica de Honduras. Ibid, 

James B, Cups. The Bibliophilic Societies of South America. Ibid, 

Howarp Kung. El estudio de comunidades mexicanas. Cien. soc, (Washington, D.C.), nos. 
16-17, 1952. 
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ARTICLES 


Junián CaLvo Branco. El primer fcrmulario jurídico publicado en la Nueva España: La 
“Política de Escrituras” de Nicolás de irolo (1605). Rev. Fac. derecho (México, D.F.), I, 
nos. 3-4, 1951. 

J. Cuartes KeLLY. The Historic Indian Pueblos of La Junta de los Rios. New Mexico Hist, Rev., 
Oct., 1952. 

J. M. Espinosa. La obra de los misicneros españoles en Nueva Méjico. Rev. geográfica española 
(Madrid), no. 20 (Extraordinario), r.d. 
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À. DE BETHANCOURT, Felipe V y la Florida, Anuario estud. americanos (Sevilla), VII, 1950. 

EUGENIO SARRABLO AGUARELES. Una conmocion popular en el México virreinal del siglo xvi. 
Ibid. 

FRANCISCO XAVIER MENCOS. Arquitectos de la época colonial en Guatemala. Ibid. 

FERNANDO CASADO FERNANDEZ-MENSAQUE. El tribunal de la acordada de Nueva España. Ibid. 

FRANCISCO DE LAs BARRAS Y DE ARAGON. Notas para una historia de la expedición botánica de 
Nueva España. Ibid. 

Oswazro MoraLes PariNo. Los indígenas en los primeros municipios cubanos. Rev. arq. 
etnologia (Havana), Jan.—Dec., 1951. 

ANTONIO Rivera. Páginas escondidas de nuestra historia. Historia (Rio Piedras), Oct., 1952. 

Lasor Gómez ACEveDO. La Revolución de 68 y sus consecuencias para Puerto Rico. Ibid. 

CLARENCE L. Jonnsron. Puerto Rico in the Spanish Imperial System. Zid. 

ARTURO MORALES Carrión, Orígenes de las relaciones entre los Estados Unidos y Puerto Rico, 
1700-1815. Ibid., Apr., 1952. 

Luis M. Díaz SoLer. Desarrollo de la esclavitud negra en Puerto Rico, 1517-1530. Ibid, 
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ARTICLES 


N. Pernam Wicrr, Paradise Lost. Americas, Nov., 1952. 

Pato Vita, Las etapas históricas de los descubrimientos del Orinoco. Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), 
Jan.—Aug., 1952. 

H. ne Monrsas. Un enciclopedista precursor de la independencia americana: el Abate Raynal. 
Ibid. 

A. ARELLANO MORENO, La hacienda pública colonial, ldid., Sept-Oct., 1952, 

Juan Friepe. El arraigo histórico del espiritu de independencia en el Nuevo Reino de Granada. 
Rev, hist, de Amér. (México, D.F.), June, 1952. 

ENRIQUE Finot. Arte colonial en Bolivia. Nueva Democracia, July, 1952. 

FERNANDO DE ARMAS MEDINA, El clero en las guerras civiles del Peru. Anuario estud. americanos 
(Sevilla), VIL 1950. 

GUILLERMO LOHMANN VILLENA. Un opusculo desconocido de Solórzanc Pereira sobre la mita. 
Ibid. 

HumBerTo Vázquez Macuicuo. El “Cuadernillo de Gutiérrez.” Rev. interam. bibliog. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.), IL, nos. 1-2, 1952. 

Marco Tuto Varcas. Pedro Pinto, fundidor y herrero de la conquista española (1575-1587). 
Bol, hist. antigtiedades (Bogotá), Feb., 1952. 

GERMÁN Posapa Mejia. Misiones colombianas en Archivos Europeos (Misión de des María 
Rivas Groot). Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


ELLA DUNBAR TEMPLE. El testamento inédito de doña Beatriz Clara Coya de Loyola, hija del 
Inca Sayri Túpac. Fenix, rev. bib. nac. (Lima), no. 7, 1950. 

ANTONIO Muro OREJÓN. Cristobal Colon: el original de la capitulación de 1492 y sus coplas 
contemporaneas. Anuario estud. americanos (Sevilla), VIL, 1950. 

Sobre los orígenes de la propiedad de la tierra en Venezuela. Bol. Arch. general (Caracas), 
July-Sept., 1952. 

Los abogados de la colonia [cont.]. Ibid. 

Anonymous, Hazañas y méritos de los gobernadores de Guayaquil, Cuenca y Popayán en la 
revolucion del 10 de agosto de 1809. Mus. hist. (Quito), Jan.—May, 1952. 

Oficio del Gobernador Marchessi al Ministro de Ultramar dando cuenta de los antecedentes 
políticos de las personas que fueron obligadas a abandonar la isla en 1867. Historia (Rio 
Piedras), Apr., 1952. 

Informe que el Ayuntamiento de Caracas hace al Rey de España referente a la Real Cédula de 
10 de febrero de 1795. Bol. Centro hist. del Zulia (Maracaibo), Jan.—July, 1952. 

José Luis Benfrez Miura. El Dr. Francisco Hernandez: 1514-1578 (Cartas ineditas). Anuario 
estud. americanos (Sevilla), VII, 1950. 

José pe Mesa y Teresa GissErT. Noticias para la historia del arte en Potosí. Ibid. 
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Consultas do Conselho Ultramarino, Ric de Janeiro, 1757-1803. Doc. hist. (Rio de Janeiro), 


ACV, 1952. 
Consultas do Conselho Ultramarino, Rio de Janeiro—Bahia, 1707-1711. Ibid. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1903-1950. By Law- 
rence O. Ealy. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1951, pp. xi, 207, 
$4.00.) Although interest in the Republic of Panama has usually been centered upon 
its strategic military importance, there is ample reason, as this author has capably 
demonstrated, for consideration of that nation in fields other than those of military 
concern. This work is primarily an attempt to trace the role of Panama in the spirit 
of international co-operation in the twentieth century. It is an interesting and use- 
ful study in a limited area of the foreign relations of Panama, but it contributes 
considerably toward filling some gaps in the historiography of that important Latin- 
American state. The author gives a limited discussion to the economic background 
of Panama and tells in some detail the story of its becoming an independent nation. 
He then treats the activities of the republic in the “Inter-American System,” in 
World War I and World War II, in the League of Nations and in the United Nations. 
Throughout the book runs a thread of the animosity of the Panamanians toward 
and of their dependence on the Jnited States. He finds with justification that the 
“record of Panama in international cooperation has, on the whole, been a favorable 
and heartening story.” He concludes that the citizens of that little republic regard 
the United Nations as the “best great hope of mankind.” The author has done 
thorough research in Panama and in the United States. The format of the book is 
excellent and it is well printed. Although some scholars may object, the footnotes 
are placed at the end of each chepter—a practice which will likely delight the gen- 
eral reader. The index is adequate. Although it is a moot question as to whether to 
index footnotes, this reviewer would have appreciated the author’s going to that 
extra trouble. WiztamM D. McCain, Jackson, Mississippi 
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CHARLES C, CUMBERLAND. Genesis of bfexican Agrarian Reform. Historian, Spring, 1952. 

José E. IrurriaGa. Relaciones entre México y Estados Unidos durante los primeros noventas del 
sigo xix. Univ. de México (México, D.F.), Oct., 1952. 

DuraciNÉ VavaL, Boyer. Rev. Soc. harrienne d'hist. geog. geol. (Port-au-Prince), Apr., 1952. 

J. Ricard PoweLL. Labor Problems in the Mexican Petroleum Industry 1938-1950. Inter-Am. 
Ec, Affairs, Autumn, 1952. 

J. Freo Riwpy. British Investments in Central America, the Dominican Republic and Cuba: 
A Story of Meager Returns. Ibid. 

Jusrinz FERNÁNDEZ. José Martí como crítico de arte, Archivo José Marti (Havana), July-Dec., 
1951. 

Norman DaymMonp Humphrey, Famiy Patterns in a Mexican Middletown. Soc. Sei, Rev., 
June, 1952. 

Roserr B. MERRIFIELD. The Magazine Press and Cuba, 1906-1933. Mid-Am., Oct., 1952. 

Daner Cosío Vitiecas, ¡Ya viene la tola! Hist. mexicana (México, D.F.), Oct.-Dec., 1952. 

ÁNGEL Paver, La civilización urbana. Ibid. 

Luis ViLLoro. Hidalgo: violencia y libertad. 734. 

Huco Diaz Tuome, El mexicano y su historia. Ibid. 
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Mario GIL. Zapata: su pueblo y sus hijos. Ibid. 

Flecror PAuLTRE. La pensée haitienne. Rev. Soc. haitienne d'hist. geog. geol. (Port-au-Prince), 
July, 1952. 

PERCEVAL THogy. Nos crises économiques et financières [cont.]. Ibid. 

MITCHELL SMITH. The “neutral” Matamoros Trade, 1861-65. Southwest Rev., Autumn, 1952, 

Raymonp E. Crist, Cultural Dichotomy in the Island of Hispaniola. Ec. Geog., Apr., 1952. 

ManueL Luenco Muñoz. El problema migratorio en la frontera mejicano-estadounidense. Estud, 
americanos (Sevilla), Sept., 1952. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Ronad HiLroN. Review Article of “Bolivar” by Salvader de Madariaga. Hispania, Nov., 1952. 

N. P. MacnonaLD, Two Chapters in Colombia's History. Fortnightly (London), Nov., 1952. 

Epwin N. Fervo, Jr. Exploring Ecuador's Rio Upano. El Palacio, Aug., 1952. 

RaqueL GiL BEvié. Argentina y la cultura popular. Estud. americanos (Sevilla), Sept., 1952. 

ALFREDO NoceTrI FAsoLINO, Nuevo Proyecto de Código Penal argentino. Ibid. 

Hucues pe MonTBAS, Francia y los Estados bolivarianos (1815-1826). Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), 
Sept.-Oct., 1952. 

E. Stocxins, Algo sobre la Sexta Comisión Antártica. Rev. de Marina (Santiago de Chile), Aug., 
1952. 

Gaspar H, Guzman. Panorama de Catamarca. Farol (Buenos Aires), Apr., 1952. 

Enrique ANDERSON IMBERT. Sarmiento the Writer. Americas, Nov., 1952. 

Russet, H. Frrzci88on. The Economy of Montevideo, Infer-Am. Ec. Affairs, Autumn, 1952. 

ÁQUILES YGOBONE. Francisco P. Moreno, precursor de la Patagonia y arquetipo de nuestra 
nacionalidad. Rev. Fac, cien. econ. (Buenos Aires), May, 1952, 

Lorenzo DAGNINO Pastore, El perito Moreno, primer geógrafo argentino. Ibid. 

José LreBERMAN, Francisco P. Moreno y la conservación de la naturaleza en la Argentina. Ibid. 

Isauro P. ARGÜELLO. La actuación internacional de Francisco P. Moreno. Ibid. 

Oreste Popescu. Los sistemas económicos y las misiones jesuíticas. Rev. cien. econ. (Buenos 
Aires), Mar.—Apr., 1952. 

B. GONZALEZ ARRILI. Las guerrilleras de Sarmiento. Nueva Democracia, Oct., 1952. 

Lucretia ILsLeY. The Argentine Constitutional Revision of 1949. Jour. Politics, May, 1952. 

Juria Toro Gopoy. Folklore del Norte Verde [Chile]. Bol. Asoc. tucumana de folklore 
(Tucumán), May—Aug., 1952. 

Juan Besson. Actuación de Miranda en el extranjero en pro de la Libertad. Bol. Centro: hist. 
del Zulia (Maracaibo), Jan.—July, 1952. 

Marfa ANGELA FERNANDEZ. El concepto de “progreso” en Esteban Echeverria. Rev. Univ. (Buenos 
Aires), Oct.—Dec., 1951. 

José MicueL YRARRAZAVAL L. San Martin y los proyectos monárquicos sobre Chile en 1817 y 
1818. Bol. Acad. chilena hist. (Santiago), no. 44, 1951. 

Oscar Espinosa Moraca. Las cuestiones de límites chileno-argentinas. Ibid. 

Francisco A. ENCINA, Don Gonzalo Bulnes, historiador. Fbid., no. 45, 1951. 

Eucenio PEREIRA SALas, El teatro, la música y el arte en el movimiento intelectual de 1842. 
Ibid. 

ENRIQUE DE GANDIA. El españolismo de los próceres de la independencia argentina. Univ. pontifice 
bolivariana (Medellín), Sept., 1951. 

Id. Una nueva crítica de Martín Fierro. Ibid., June, 1952. 

Epuarpo Ospina. La persecución religiosa en Colombia. Rev, javeriana (Bogotá), July, 1952. 

D. Resrrepo. La independencia de la America Española es gloria de España. Ibid. 

Luis Forero Durán. Por qué Bogotá llegó a ser capital de la República. Zid., Aug., 1952. 

Juan Liscano. Analogías entre el folklore de Brasil y el de Venezuela. Rev. nac. cultura 
(Caracas), Dec., 1951. 

TEMISTOCLES CARVALLO. José Gregorio Hernández, su obra científica y social en Venezuela. Ibid. 

M. F. I. La crisis colombiana. Cuadernos hispanozm. (Madrid), Mar., 1952. 

Jame Parssa. Relación entre el folklore musical español y el argentino. Ibid., May, 1952. 
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MANUEL FRAGA IRIBARNE. La reforma de la Constitución uruguaya. Ibid., June, 1952. 

AouiLes D. YcoBone. La acción colonizadora de los galeses en la Patagonia. Rev, Fac. cien. 
econ. (Buenos Aires), Dec., 1951. 

BELISARIO BETANCUR. La Constitución boliviana, Rev. derecho (La Paz), June, 1952. 

E. H. Raw ines. The Peronismo Regime. Contemp, Rev, (London), Sept., 1952. 

GUILLERMO FeLIu Cruz. Medina americanista. Univ, de México (México, D.F.), Aug., 1952. 


DOCUMENTS 


88 cartas inéditas del Gran Mariscal Doa Ramón Castilla, Fenix, rev. bib. nac. (Lima), no. 7, 
1950. 

FEDERICO Scuwas. El inventario de la b.blioteca de Francisco Javier Luna Pizarro. Ibid. 

Nuevas cartas del Libertador. Rev. Soc. bolivariana (Caracas), Oct., 1952. 

Cartas inéditas de Andrés Bello, Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), Jan—Aug., Sept.-Oct,, 1952. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


Wii.arp Price. The Indispensable Amazon. Fortnightly, Nov., 1952. 

GUILHERME Deveza. Um precursor do comércio francés no Brasil (H) [cont.]. Rev. hist. 
(Sžo Paulo), Oct.--Dec., 1952. 

EmILE-G, Lfonarp. O Protestantismo brasileiro. Estudo de eclesiologia e de história social [concl.]. 
Ibid. 

Caro DELLA VALLE. Studi italiani per l'emigrazione agricola in Brasile, Bol. Soc. geog. italiana 
(Rome), May—Aug., 1952. 

Royat Branbis. Cotton Competition—J.S, and Brazil, 1929-1948. Jour, Farm Ec., Feb., 1952. 

Epwarp N. WENTWORTH. A Search for Cattle Trails in Matto Grosso. Agric. Hist., Jan., 1952. 


Books Received! 


Acnt, PETER, (ed.). Die Traditionen des Klosters Tegernsee, 1003-1242. Quellen und 
Erôrterungen zur bayerischen Geschichte, Neue Folge, Bd. IX, x. Teil. Munich: Bayerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 1952. Pp. £4, 427. DM 32. 

AGUILERA, Francisco, and Brown, Eis, (eds.). Handbook of Latin American Studies. No. 15, 
1949. Prepared by the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress. Gainesville: University 
of Florida Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 289. $7.00. 

Andrews’ and Dury’s Map of Wiltshire, 1773. A reduced facsimile. Wiltshire Archaeological 
apd Natural History Society, Records Branch, Vol. VIII, for the Year 1952. London: the 
Society. 1952. D.p. 255. 

Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature. No. XXXVIL, Publications of the Year 1951. London: 
George Philip and Son for the Histcrical Association. 1952. Pp. 55. 25.64. 

Bannon, Jonn Francis. History of the Americas. Vol. U, The American Nations. McGraw-Hill 
Series in History, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. Pp. xi, 568. $5.50. Textbook. 

BAUMGARDT, Davin. Bentham and the Ethics of Today, with Bentham Manuscripts Hitherto 
Unpublished. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 584. $9.00. 

BauMGarT, Jan. Bibliografia historii polskiej za rok 1948. Warsaw: Polskie Towarzystwo 
Historyczne. 1952. Pp. vi. 90. Zi. 33. 

Bett, H. E, An Introduction to the History and Records of the Court of Wards and Liveries. 
Cambridge Studies in English Lega. History. New York: Cambridge University Press. 1953. 
Po, x, 215. $6.00. 

BELLER, E. A., and Lez, M. DuP., Jr. (eds.). Selections from Bayle’s Dictionary, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1952. Pr. xxxiv, 312. $6.00. 

Benz, Ernst. Die Ostkirche im Lichte der Protestantischen Geschichtsschreibung von der 
Reformation bis zur Gegenwart. Orbis Academicus, III, 1. Freiburg i. Br.: Karl Alber. 1952. 
Pp. xii, 421. DM 25. 


l Includes all books received from Octcber 15, 1952, to January 15, 1953. 
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BERNADOTTE, FoLkzE. To Jerusalem. Trans. from the Swedish by Joan Burman. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton; New York: British Book Centre. 1951. Pp. viii, 280. $4.50. 

BiceLow, DONALD Nevius, William Conant Church and the Army and Navy Journal. Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, No, 576. New York: Columbia University Press. 1952. 
Pp. viii, 266. $3.75. 

BILLINGTON, Ray ALLEN. The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860: A Study of the Origins of Amer- 
ican Nativism, 2d ed. New York: Rinehart. 1952. Pp. viii, 514. $5.00. See rev. of rst ed. 
AHR, XLIV (July, 1939), 930. 

BroomFIELD, Morton W. The Seven Deadly Sins: ‘An Introduction to the History of a 
Religious Concept, with Special Reference to Medieval English Literature. Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, East Lansing: Michigan State College Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 482. $7.50 

BONNEFOUS, EDOUARD, L'Europe en face de son destin. Preface d’ANDRE SIEGFRIED, Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France. 1952. Pp. 386. 

Born, Lesrer K., (comp.). Unpublished Bibliographical Tools in Certain Archives and Libreries 
of Europe: A Partial List. Washington: Library of Congress, Processing Dept. 1952. Pp. iv, 
25. 25 cents. 

Borp, CATHERINE E. Tithes and Parishes in Medieval Italy: The Historical Roots of a Modern 
Problem. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press for American Historical Association. 1952. 
Pp. xi, 280. $4.00. 

Boyn, Georce Apams. Elias Boudinot: Patriot and Statesman, 1740-1821. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 321. $5.00. 

Boyp, Juzran P., (ed.). The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Vol. VI, 21 May 1781 to 1 March 
1784. Mina R, BRYAN and ELIZABETH L. HUTTER, Assoc. Eds. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1952. Pp. xxxvi, 668. $10.00. 

Boykin, Epwarp. Shrines of the Republic: A Treasury of Fascinating Facts about the Nation's 
Capital. Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1953. Pp. 76. $1.00. 

BRACKMANN, ALBERT, and HarTUNG, Fritz, (eds.). Jahresberichte für deutsche Geschichte. 
Neue Folge, 1. Jahrgang 1940. Im Auftrage der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin. Berlin: Akademie Verlag. 1952. Pp. xi, 80. 

Brewer, Joun M. Wellsprings of Democracy: Guidance for Local Societies. New York: Philos- 
ophical Library. 1952. Pp. xii, 232. $4.50. 

Brices, Har. Iron Millionaire: Life of Charlemagne Tower. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 322. $4.75. 

Bruun, GEOFFREY. The World in the Twentieth Century. Rev. ed. Boston: D. C. Heath. 1952. 
Pp. xxv, 800. $5.75. Textbook. 

BUNKLEY, ALLISON WiLLIaMs. The Life of Sermiento. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1952. Pp. xv, 566. $7.50. 

CALDERARO, Francesco. Nuovi discorsi sulla prima deca di Tito Livio: studio filosofico, storico, 
politico. Il Pensiero filosofico, Ser. I, Vol. IX. Padua: Antonio Milani. 1952. Pp. 174. 

CastaNepa, CARLOS EDUARDO, and Dazsss, Jack Autrey. Calendar of the Manuel E. Gondra 
Manuscript Collection, the University of Texas Library. Mexico, D.F.: Editorial Jus. 1952. 
Pp. xxii, 467. $6.00. 

Catalogo de Documentos del Museo Historico Nacional. Tomo I, Años 1605-1869. Buenos Aires: 
Museo Historico Nacional. 1952. Pp. 551. 

CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH, JR, (comp.). Documents on Fundamental Human Rights. Preliminary 
edition, 3d pamphlet. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. 641-998. $4.00. 

CHAMBERS, CLARKE A. California Farm Organizations: A Historical Study of the Grange, the 
Farm Bureau, and the Associated Farmers, 1929-1041. Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1952. Pp. xv, 277. $3.75. 

CHAMBRUN, Marquis ADOLPHE DE. Impressions cf Lincoln and the Civil War: A Foreigners Ac- 
count. Trans. from the French by General ALDEBERT DE CHAMBRUN. New York: Random 
House, 1952. Pp. x, 174. $2.75. 

CHANG, CARSUN. The Third Force in China. New York: Bookman Associates. 1952, Pp. 345. 

CHRIMES, S. B. An Introduction to the Administrative History of Mediaeval England. Studies 
in Mediaeval History, Vol. VII. New York: Macmillan. 1952. Pp. xv, 277. $4.75. Textbook. 

CRISTENSEN, Erwin O. Early American Wood Carving, Cleveland: World Publishing Co. 1952. 


Pp. 149. $4.00. 
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CLARK, KENNBTH W., Prepared under the Direction of. Checklist of Manuscripts in St. Catherine’s 
Monastery, Mount Sinai. Washington: Library of Congress Photoduplication Service. 1952. 
Pp. x, 53. 50 cents. 

CLoucx, SHEPARD BANCROFT, and CoLE, CHArLEs WooLsey, Economic History of Europe. 
3d ec. Boston: D. C. Heath. 1952. Pp. xx, 917. $5.75. Textbook. See rev. of rst ed., AHR, 
XLVI (April, 1942), 660. 

Columbus Letter of 1493: A Facsimile oj the Copy in the William L. Clements Library. With 
a new translation into English by Fraxx E, Rossins, Ann Arbor, Mich.: Clements Library 
Associates. 1952. Pp. 18. $5.00. Limited edition. 

CURLEY, MICHAEL J., C.SS.R. Venerable Jchn Neumann, C.SS.R., Fourth Bishop of Philadelphia. 
Washington: Catholic University of America Press. 1952. Pp. xv, 547. $6.50. 

Curtis, LioneL. Windows of Freedom and Other Papers. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1952. Pp. v, 
48. 45.64. 

DamneY, WILLIAM M., and RusseLL, Josian C., (eds.). Dargan Historical Essays: Historical 
Studies Presented to Marion Dergan b His Colleagues and Former Students, University of 
New Mexico. University of New Mexica Publications in History, No. 4. Albuquerque: Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press. 1952. Pp. :18. $1.00. 

Dammus, Josepx H. The Prosecution of John Wyclyf. New Haven: Yale University Press. 1952. 
Pp. xv, 167. $4.00. 

Darby, H. C. The Domesday Geography of Eastern England. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 400. $11.00. 

Davipson, GLapys R. Corinth. Vol. XII. The Minor Objects. Princeton: American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. 1952. Pp. xii, 366, 148 plates. 

Dearinc, Mary R. Veterans in Politics: The Story of the G.A.R. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. 1952. Pp. x, 523. $6.00. 

DeVoro, BERNARD. The Course of Empire. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1952. Pp. xvii, 647. 
$6.00. 

DICKINSON, WILLIAM CROFT; DONALDSON, GORDON; and MILNE, IsABEL A., (eds.). A Source 
Book of Scottish History. Vol. 1, From Earliest Times to 1424. Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. 1952. Pp. x, 218. 105. 

Dissertation Abstracts: A Guide to Dissertations and Monographs Available in Microform. Vol. 
XII, no. 5. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, 1952. Pp. xvii, 559-759. $1.50. 

Divided We Fought: A Pictorial History of the War, 1861-1865. Ed. by David Dona (text) 
and Hist D. MILHOLLEN and Mitton Karran (pictures). New York: Macmillan. 1952. 
Pp. x, 452. $10.00. 

Dorr, PuiLip. The Builder: A Biography of Ezra Cornell. New York: Macmillan. 1952. Pp. x, 
459. $5.00. 

Dorset, An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in. Vol. 1, West. Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments, England. Loncon: Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 1952. Pp. 1, 333, 
212 plates. 63s. 

Downs, Norton, (ed.). Essays in Honor of Conyers Read, Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
1953. Pp. xxii, 304. $5.00. 

Dunne, PETER Masren, S.J. Black Robes in Lower California, Berkeley: University of California 
Press. 1952. Pp. x, 540. $6.50. 

Eaves, CHARLES DuDLEY, and Hurcuinson, C. A. Post City, Texas: C. W. Post's Colonizing 
Activities in West Texas. Austin: Texas State Historical Association. 1952. Pp. xiii, 171. $5.00. 

EckHoFF, Mark G., and Mavro, ALEXANDER P., (comps.). List of Foreign Service [diplomatic 
and consular] Post Records in the National Archives. Special Lists, No. 9. Washington: 
National Archives, 1952. Pp. 42. 

Epwarbs, J. G. William Stubós, Genera. Series: G.22. London: George Philip and Son for the 
Historical Association. 1952. Pp. 20. 12.6d. 

ELLIS, Joan Tracy. The Life of James Cardinal Gibbons: Archbishop of Baltimore, 1834-1921. 
In 2 vols. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce. 1052. Pp. xix, 707; vii, 735. $17.50. 

EMERSON, Thomas I., and Haser, Davip. Political and Civil Rights in the United States: A 
Collection of Legal and Related Msterials, Foreword by Roserr M. Hurcuins. Buffalo: 
Dennis and Co. 1952. Pp. XX, 1209. 
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Encyclopaedia of British Empire Postage Stamps, 1661-1951. Vol. 1, Great Britain and the 
Empire in Europe. 2d ed. London: Robsen Lowe. 1952. Pp. 456. 425. 

Farner, Oskar. Zwingli the Reformer: His Life and Work. Trans. by D. G. Sear. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. 135. $2.75. 

Fay, C. R. Round about Industrial Britain, 18 30-1860. The Toronto Lectures. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 227. $5.50. 

Fir1ELp, Russezz H. Woodrow Wilson and the Far East: The Diplomacy of the Shantung 
Question. New York: Thomas Y, Crowell. 1952. Pp. xv, 383. $5.00. 

FinpERG, H. P. R. The Local Historian and His Theme. An Introductory Lecture delivered at 
the University College of Leicester 6 November 1952. Department of English Local History, 
Occasional Papers, No. 1. Leicester: University College, 1952. Pp. 18. 36. 

Foro, Avice. Edward Hicks: Painter of the Peaceable Kingdom. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1952. Pp. xvi, 161, 37 plates. $8.50. 

Foreign Relations of the United States: Diplomatic Papers, 1934. In five vols. Vol, V, The 
American Republics, Department of State Publication 4742. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1952. Pp. lxii, 674. $2.75. 

Franke, O. Geschichte des chinesischen Reiches: eine Darstellung seiner Entstehung, seines 
Wesens und seiner Entwicklung bis zur neuesten Zeit. Band V, Anmerkungen, Ergänzungen 
und Berichtigungen zu Band IV, Namen- und Sachverzeichnis. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 
1952. Pp. viii, 368. DM 68. 


FRANKLIN, T, BEpForp. 4 History of Scottish Farming. Nelson's Agriculture Series, Edinburgh: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. 1952. Pp. ix, 194. 125.64, 

FRANZ, GUNTHER, (ed.). Deutschland 1789. Harms Geschichtlicher Wandatlas: Erliuterungshefte. 
Im Auftrage der Akademie für Raumforschung und Landesplanung. Frankfort: Atlantik 
Verlag (Paul List). 1952. Pp. 56. 

FREMANTLE, ANNE, (ed.). The Wynne Diaries, 1789-1820 (selected passages). World's Classics, 
No. 522. New York: Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. xvi, 551. $2.00. 

Frick Co. Celebrating a Century of Engineering Service: The Story of Frick Refrigerating, Air 
Conditioning, Farm and Sawmill Machinery, Waynesboro, Pa.: Frick Co. 1952. Pp. 46. 

FrypE, Marruew M. Selected Works on Polish Agrarian History and Agriculture: A Biblio- 
graphical Survey. New York: Mid-European Studies Center. 1952. Pp. 87. 50 cents. 

FuLrorp, Rocer, Queen Victoria, Brief Lives, No. 2. London: Collins; New York: Macmillan. 
1951. Pp. 144. $1.75. 

Func, Yu-LAN. 4 History of Chinese Philosophy. Vol. 1, The Period of the Philosophers (from 
the Beginnings to circa 100 B.C.). Trans. by DERK Bopper. 2d ed. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1952, Pp. xxxiv, 455. $6.00. 

GasrEr, THEopor H., (trans. and ed.). The Oldest Stories in the World. New York: Viking 
Press. 1952. Pp. x, 238, $5.00. 

Gay, Peter. The Dilemma of Democratic Socialism: Eduard Bernstein's Challenge to Marx. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1052. Pp. xvii, 334. $4.50. 

GEYL, PIETER. From Ranke to Toynbee: Five Lectures on Historians and Historiographical 
Problems, Smith College Studies in History, Vol, XXXIX, Northampton, Mass.: Department 
of History, Smith College. 1952. Pp. v, 80. $2.00. 


GrimoreE, Myron P. The World of Humanism, 1453-1517. The Rise of Modern Europe, Vol. II. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1952. Pp. xv, 326, $5.00, 

Grover, W., H, Farm and College: The College of Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin: 
A History. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1952. Pp. xi, 462. $5.00. 

Grece, Kare L., (ed.). The Road to Santa Fe: The Journal and Diaries of George Champlin 
Sibley and Others Pertaining to the Surveying and Marking of a Road from the Missouri 
Frontier to the Settlements of New Mexico, 1825-1827. Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1952. Pp. viii, 280. $4.50. 

GRENIER, FERNAND, (ed.). Papiers Contrecoeur et autres documents concernant le conflit anglo- 
français sur l'Ohio de 1745 à 1756. Université Laval, Publications des Archives du Séminaire 
de Québec, I. Quebec: Presses Universitaires Laval. 1952, Pp. xxxiv, 485. 

Grew, Josera C. Turbulent Era: A Diplomatic Record of Forty Years, 1904-1945. In 2 vols. 
Ed. by Warrer JOHNSON, assisted by Nancy Harvison Hooker. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1952. Pp, xxvi, 705; vi, 707-1560. $15.00. 
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GrorTH, Jonn, Studio: Asia. Cleveland: World. 1652. Pp. 208. $4.95. 

Guta de instituciones y sociedades en el campo de las ciencias sociales. Primera parte: Estados 
Unidos, 2d ed., revised and enlarged. Washington: Pan American Union. 1952. Pp. iv, 77. 
20 cents. 

Hari, Eomund Hype. 4 Description of Caernarvonshire (1809-1811). Ed. by EMYR GWYNNE 
Jones. Caernarvonshire Historical Society, Record Series, No. 2. Caernarvon, Wales: Gwenlyn 
Evans. 1952. Pp. xv, 383. £1. 

HAMILTON, WinLiam B., (comp.). 4 Preliminary List of the Printed Writings of William Thomas 
Laprade, Professor of History in Duke University. Durham, N.C.: Seeman Printery. 1952. 
Pp. 32, 

HAUSER, Henri; MAURAIN, JEAN; BENAERTS, PIERRE; L'HUILLIER, FERNAND. Da libéralisme à 
l'impérialisme (1860-1878). Peuples et civilisations, Histoire générale, XVII. 2d ed., rev. 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France. 1952. Pp. 677. 1,800 fr. See review of 1st ed., AHR, 
XLVI (April, 1941), 639. 

Havicuurst, WALTER. George Rogers Clark: Soldier in the West. New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1952. Pp. vii, 216. $3.00. 

Hazarp, Harry W. The Numismatic History of Late Medieval North África. Numismatic 
Studies, No. 8, New York: American Numismatic Society. 1952. Pp. 377, plates. $10.00. 
HeaLD, EDWARD THORNTON. The Stark County Story. Vol. II, Industry Comes of Age, r901- 

1917, Canton, Ohio: Stark County Historical Society. 1952. Pp. xv, 822. 

FIGGINBOTHAM, SanrorD W. The Keystone in the Democratic Arch: Pennsylvania Politics, 
1800-1816. Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1952. Pp. x, 
417. Cloth $3.00, paper $2.50. 

Hirt, Sir Georce. À History of Cyprus. Vol. IV, The Ottoman Province; The British Colony, 
1571-1948. Ed. by Sir Harry Luxe, New York: Cambridge University Press, 1952. Pp. xxi, 
640. $13.50. 

Hirt, H. The Roman Middle Ciass in the Republican Period. Oxford: Basil Blackwell; New 
York: Macmillan. 1952. Pp. xi, 226. $3.00. 

FIMMELFARB, GERTRUDE, Lord Acton: A Study in Conscience and Politics. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1952. Pp. x, 260. $3.75. 

Hinne, GLapvs, (ed.). The Registers of Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, 1530-59, and 
James Pilkington, Bishop of Durham, 1561—7€. Publications of the Surtees Society, Vol. CLXI. 
Durham: Andrews and Co. for the Society. 1952. Pp. xxxvi, 198. 

Hirscx, HeLmur, Die Saar in Versailles: die Saarfrage auf der Friedenskonferenz von 1919. 
Rheinisches Archiv, 42. Bonn: Ludwig Rohrscheid. 1952. Pp. 71. 

Honss, Ceci, (comp.). Southeast Asia: An Annctated Bibliography of Selected Reference Sources. 
Washington: Library of Congress, Orientalia Division. 1952. Pp. ix, 163. $1.15. 

Honexinson, Harry. Challenge to the Kremlin. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1952. Pp. 190. 
$2.75. | 

Horsraprer, Ricwarp, and Harpy, C. DEWITT. The Development and Scope of Higher Edu- 
cation in the United States. New York: Columbia University Press for Commission on 
Financing Higher Education. 1952. Pp. x, 254. $3.00. 

Horan, James D. Desperate Women. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1952. Pp. xi, 336. $4.00. 
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The American Historical Association held its sixty-seventh annual meeting on 
December 28, 29, and 30, 1952, in Washington. Registrations at headquarters 
in the Mayflower Hotel numbered 1,381. Except for a luncheon of the American 
Society of Church History at the Hotel Burlington and a tea of the Conference on 
British Studies at the Folger Shakespeare Library all the sessions were held at the 
Mayflower. 

The experienced and efficient hand of Dean Elmer Louis Kayser of George 
Washington University guided the Committee on Local Arrangements consisting 
of Robert O. Mead, Hurst R. Anderson, Harry C. Byrd, Luther H. Evans, Wayne 
C. Grover, The Very Reverend Hunter Guthrie, S.J., Mordecai Johnson, Cloyd 
H. Marvin, The Most Reverend Patrick J. McCormick, and Alexander Wetmore. 
The debt owed by the Association to Dean Kayser for his services in arranging 
meetings in Washington has been measurably increased. No one could ask for 
better hosts than Dean Kayser and his colleagues. 

It is, perhaps, appropriate in this winter of 1952 that the chairman of the 
Committee on Program should be a devout believer in laissez faire. Except for 
the necessary organizing and scheduling he did little or nothing. A few sessions 
were arranged at his request by amiable and able friends who served on the com- 
mittee. But most of the program came from members of the Association who had 
ideas and were willing to undertake the task of carrying them to fruition. The 
men who arranged the individual sessions deserve any praise that may be due 
for the success of the meeting. No central idea lay behind the program except 
the suggestion of the chairman that an attempt be made to explore new realms 
rather than to summarize work already adequately done. 

It is, unfortunately, impossible in the space available to list everyone who 
contributed to the program by arranging sessions. Those who accepted the re- 
sponsibility of membership on the Committee on Program were Wallace K, Fer- 
guson of New York University, Paul W. Gates of Cornell University, George F. 
Howe of Washington, D.C., Raymond P. Stearns of the University of Illinois, 
and William B. Willcox of the University of Michigan. 


II 


Ancient historians and medievalists who were inclined to feel that these fields 
had been neglected for several years came forward energetically with ideas for 
sessions and were heard with sympathy by a not unprejudiced program chairman. 

The ancient historians held a session on “Problems in Ancient History” pre- 
sided over by A.E.R. Boak of the University of Michigan. H. Michel, late of 
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McMaster University, pointed out the importance of economic factors for the 
proper understanding of ancient political and cultural history. For example, the 
sources of public revenue and the effects of economic changes had much to do 
with the rise and fall of ancient states. He then indicated that the impact of 
capital, particularly of new sources of wealth upon political policy and social 
conditions was an important subject for further investigation. As additional 
research tasks demanding attention he mentioned the economic decay of the 
Minoan-Mycenaean culture and the economic aspects of the Peloponnesian War. 
A. A. Schiller of Columbia University supplied his audience with mimeographed 
bibliographies of recent outstanding works on ancient law and centered his dis- 
cussion on three of these books. By this means he presented a summary and 
critique of the most recent work in this field. Friedrich Solmsen of Cornell 
University discussed the relation of philosophy to economics and law. He made a 
very thoughtful analysis of ancient ideas from the Greek “pre-Socratics” to St. 
Augustine. Among many other points he brought out the relatively greater 
importance for early Greek science of the pre-Hippocratics over the pre-Socratics, 
Plato’s relation to Athenian political thought, his connection with the physical 
and medical sciences, the need for a new religious interpretation of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism, and the use of Greek logic by the early Christian apologists. 
Mason Hammond of Harvard University stressed the importance of work on 
the political institutions of the less well-known city-states. He also suggested as 
subjects for exploration the position of the Greek cities in politics of the Hel- 
lenistic world, the relations of Rome to the Italian peoples, and the psychological 
basis of power in the Roman Empire in the light of modern knowledge of mass 
psychology. 

The joint session of the Ametican Historical Association and the History of 
Science Society was presided over by Donald Fleming of Brown University. Its 
subject was “New Views on Greek and Medieval Science.” Owsei Temkin of the 
Johns Hopkins University read a paper entitled “Greek Medicine as Science and 
Craft” and Marshall Clagett of the University of Wisconsin spoke on “The Exact 
Sciences in the Middle Ages: Recent Research and Current Problems.” 

The Mediaeval Academy of America held a dinner meeting presided over by 
its president, William E. Lunt of Haverford College. The address was delivered 
by Edgar N. Johnson of the University of Nebraska. The following is a brief 
summary written by him: If American medievalists are not in the future to find 
themselves in the same position as American classicists today, they will have to 
take steps to make the medieval period more vital to the average citizen than it is 
at the moment. This could be done by acting upon Professor Huizinga’s defini- 
tion of history (history is the intellectual form in which a generation renders 
account to itself of its past), and attempting to rewrite medieval history with a 
view to its contribution to a solution of the major problems of this generation. 
If today our chief problem is to perfect international machinery for the mainte- 
nance of peace and settle the present East and West conflict in order that the 
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fatal brutalities of a World War III may be avoided, it needs to be considered 
whether some medieval historians do not need to rewrite the his:ory of medieval 
war, medieval international institutions (empire and church), aad the medieval 
conflict between Fast and West with a view to their contemporary pertinence. If 
our present world is failing to hand down to all who can absor> it an apprecia- 
tion of the ideas and humanistic values that go to make up our Western tradition, 
and is thus contributing to the growth of that ignorance in our midst which is 
promoting the loss of our freedom, then American medievalists must make sure 
that the contributions of the medieval period to this tradition are not lost sight 
of, They must consider anew the major conflict between humanism and asceticism 
with its medieval compromise: Christian humanism. They mast deal frankly 
with the conflict within the Christian tradition itself of theocratic, authoritarian, 
and democratic implications. They must make available for the general student 
the wealth of material on the liberation of serfs, of artisans and unskilled work- 
men, and of the bourgeoisie that helped to break up the rigidity of early medieval 
social organization. The vital essentials of the history of medieval law must be 
made available in usable form to the general student. It must be the same for 
the whole precious history of constitutionalism in both theory end practice. 

In other words, general works on these vital chapters in the formation of the 
tradition of the West must be given to the American public in a form they can 
absorb. They must be well written for a wide, popular, even newsstand, audience 
with all the adaptation however difficult or uncomfortable such an audience will 
require. They must be adapted also for radio, screen, television, as well as for the 
press. Inasmuch as the survival of the West depends in part upon the correction 
in the rest of the world of still prevailing medieval institutions ard points of view, 
the knowledge of the medievalist has thus a direct bearing upon the present 
attempt of America to help lead the West. 

Lynn White, Jr., of Mills College, presided over a session ent.tled “New Light 
on a Dark Age: A Symposium of Western Civilization in the Tenth Century.” 
Helen Cam of Harvard University pointed out that the constitutional pattern of 
the Jater medieval states was firmly established in the tenth century. This was 
particularly true in England where the Anglo-Saxon kings created the bases on 
which the Anglo-Norman monarchy was to rest and develop. Robert S. Lopez of 
Yale University emphasized the growth of population in the tenth century, espe- 
cially in the towns. This was combined with extensive developrrent in both trade 
and industry. Towns were bursting out of their ancient walls and miners were 
producing the metals needed for coinage. Harriet Lattin discussed Gerbert as an 
astronomer. She showed his appreciation of the importance of instruments, 
models, and charts in the study of this subject and his ingenuity in making and 
using them for both teaching and observation. Loren C. MacK-nney of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina pointed out that the tenth century was an active period 
in the study of medicine. At least fifteen major medical handbooks were pro- 
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duced in the century and classical writers on medicine were eagerly studied. 
Luitpold Wallach of Cornell University discussed the extant literary works from 
the eleventh century and emphasized their originality and vigor. John D. Forbes 
of Wabash College showed slides of “Cluny in the Tenth Century” prepared by 
Kenneth Conant of Harvard University. The first church at Cluny was dedicated 
in 926 or 927 and replaced by a larger structure in 981. Although this church was 
planned for a wooden roof, it was vaulted by the year 1000. In summarizirg the 
session Lynn White pointed out that the speakers had not attempted to account 
for the phenomena they discussed. He suggested that the growth in population 
was the result of a transition from the two-field to the three-field system of crop 
rotation. He added that this probably led to an increase in the growing of 
legumes. By supplying vegetable proteins to make available a more balanced 
diet, this may well have increased the fertility of the population. He also pcinted 
out that the tenth century was one of technological advances, particularly in the 
field of music. 

Another session on medieval history dealt with “Law, Polity, and Economy of 
the Later Middle Ages.” It was presided over by Gaines Post of the University 
of Wisconsin. Brian Tierney of the Catholic University of America emphasized 
the importance of studying the canon lawyers of the twelfth to fourteenth cen- 
turies because of the light they can throw on “medieval constitutionalism” (sov- 
ereignty, status ecclesiae and status regni, and on communitas of church and 
kingdom) and on representation, Using the consilia or opinions given to courts 
by canonists and legists in the later Middle Ages, Benjamin N. Nelson of the 
University of Minnesota showed how the Roman law on contracts influenced the 
theory of usury (the borrower takes more of a risk than the lender), and how 
the spirit of capitalism based on loans was always condemned and was slowed 
down by the ideas of the canonists. The paper was in effect a justificaticn in 
part of Max Weber. Stephen Kuttner of the Catholic University of America, 
discussing both papers, stressed the practical importance of the ideas of the 
canonists, because they were frequently consulted by princes and their courts; 
hence their opinions are useful for students of constitutional history. In the 
spirited, general discussion that followed it was stated that medieval capitalism 
arose, in any case, not from usurious loans but from investments in property and 
trading enterprises; and a desire to make the legal sources more available to 
scholars was universally expressed. 

The joint session of the American Historical Association and the American 
Catholic Historical Association was devoted to “The Churches of Eastern 
Europe.” The chairman was Nicholas S. Timasheff of Fordham University. 
Milton Anastos of Dumbarton Oaks and Cyril Toumanoff oz Georgetown Uni- 
versity read papers entitled respectively “Church and State during the Icono- 
clastic Controversy” and “Moscow the Third Rome: The Genesis and Significance 
of a Politico-Religious Idea.” 
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The enthusiasm of the specialists in early modern history for presenting ideas 
for the program was fully as great as that of the medievalists. Six sessions were 
devoted to this field. 

A joint session of the American Historical Association and the International 
Commission for the History of Representative and Parliamentary Institutions 
discussed the “Theory of Public Law, the Royal Prerogative, and Representation 
in the Later Middle Ages.” Helen Cam of Harvard University presided. Gaines 
Post of the University of Wisconsin, while emphasizing that theory follows the 
event, suggested that tke terminology of official documents had not been ade- 
quately examined for clues to the influence of jurists, especially canonists, upon 
the formulation of secular political thecry. Problems that might profitably be 
thus approached were the emergence of the distinction between private and public 
law, the application of the canonist doctrines of renunciation and alienation to 
the coronation oath, and the interpretation of Richard Ils alleged claim to have 
the Laws “in pectore so.” Among problems connected with representation that 
called fcr investigation he cited the actual techniques of voting, the effective 
meaning of “counsel and consent,” the question of proportional representation, 
and the payment of representatives’ expenses. 

The second paper, by Margaret Judson of Rutgers University, was devoted 
to “Some Questions concerning Representative Assemblies in the Evolving Ter- 
ritorial States of the 16th and 17th Centuries.” Miss Judson stressed the impor- 
tance of the co-operation of kings and representative institutions as a major as- 
pect of state-building in this age, and then suggested several obstacles which 
prevented such co-operation in many areas: limited mandates of deputies and 
other manifestations of provincialism, inadequate legislative procedures, and the 
innate conservatism of assemblies in the face of new problems. Only in Sweden 
and England, she suggested, do we find outstanding examples of co-operation 
between rulers and strong representative assemblies overcoming such obstacles 
and working in the common interest. Extensive comment on the two papers was 
offered by Caroline Rebbins of Bryn Mawr College, who examined especially 
the procedural problems in the growth of the states of this period and recalled 
Neville’s economic explanation of the differing evolution of England and France. 
Comment from the floor included the fellowing: Professor Kantorowicz stressed 
that in the Middle Ages many key political conceptions preceded the correspond- 
ing political facts by many centuries. Professor Heymann suggested that a study 
of the growth of territorial states in eastern Europe, especially Bohemia and 
Poland, would shed further light on the problem. Professor Rowen pointed out 
the importance of limited mandates in the history of the Netherlands. Professor 
Greenlaw recalled the Esmein thesis which explains the divergent developments 
in England and France on the basis of early strong monarchy in England and 
weak monarchy in France. Miss Raynor underlined the importance of the dis- 
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tinction between officers of the household and of the realm in the medieval 
period, and Miss Cam closed the session with a summary of the main points of 
the discussion, 

One of the least exploited fields of Renaissance activity is that of music, and 
Wallace K. Ferguson arranged a session on this subject and presided over it. 
Edward Lowinsky of Queens College, currently a member of the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton, read a paper on “The Place of Music in the Cul- 
ture of the Renaissance.” After demonstrating the improved social positior. and 
increasing importance of the professional musician, as well as the spread of ama- 
teur musicianship among the middle and upper classes, during the Renaissance, 
Professor Lowinsky turned to an examination of the texts used by musicians and 
to the methods of composition, both of which he related to other contemporary 
cultural phenomena and both of which he argued were sufficiently revolutionary 
to justify regarding the Renaissance as a distinct historical period. The discus- 
sion was led by Frederick B. Artz of Oberlin College, who furnished the meeting 
with a selected list of recordings of Renaissance music and commented on 
their value. 

The luncheon meeting of the Conference on Latin-American Studies heard an 
address by Engel Sluiter of the University of California at Berkeley on “The Rise 
of the Netherlands and the Decline of Spain.” Professor Sluiter pointed out that 
it was the Dutch far more than the English who broke the power of Spain. 
While the naval losses inflicted by English seamen and the storms which aided 
them so efficiently were serious blows, the long, wearing struggle with the Nether- 
lands finally used up Spain’s resources. 

Lowell J. Ragatz of Ohio State University presided over a session devoted to 
the “Seventeenth Century.” Francis J. Bowman of the University of Southern 
California read a paper entitled “The Baltic Policy of the Western Maritime 
Powers, 1639-1660.” He demonstrated that the constant element in the vagaries 
of French, English, and Dutch policy of the era is to be found in the Amsterdam 
burgher class which played a leading role in repeated crises and, in the treaties 
of Oliva and Copenhagen (1660), elevated the Seven Provinces to the pinnacle of 
their power. 

Paul B. Hardacre of Vanderbilt University spoke on the “Royalists in Exile 
during the Puritan Revolution.” He presented a comprehensive view of the 
Royalist refugees’ activities in European countries and overseas, their material 
and cultural contributions to the life of the day, and the influence of enforced 
residence abroad in shaping their subsequent careers. The leavening consequences 
of their experiences abroad have not heretofore been fully recognized by historians. 

Finally Godfrey Davies of the Huntington Library presented a paper on “The 
Restoration Reconsidered.” Dr. Davies found the answer to the question of why 
the Restoration was carried through with bloodless dispatch in the army’s 
acquiescence—not only did the officers fail to present a united front because of 
strife between commanders and subordinates but the rank and file of Lambert’s 
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army were unwilling to fight Monck’s men. Fraternization between civilians and 
the soldiery who had leng been estranged removed the last serious obstacle to the 
return of the Stuarts and this was accomplished with puzzling ease. 

The joint session o: the American Historical Association and the American 
Society for Reformation Research, presided over by Ernest G. Schwiebert, heard 
two papers on Martin Luther. The paper of Gerhard Ritter of the University of 
Freiburg, “Luthertum, Humanismus, und Katholisches Weltbild” was read by 
Dr. Forell of Gustavus Adolphus College. Professor Ritter ske:ched in a moving 
fashion the role of Carholic culture of the Middle Ages as the bulwark against 
dangerous threats from the East; the further trial of the church during the tragic 
days of the Hitler regime which furthered the Luther Renafssance in German 
Lutheranism; and the Jeepening of the faith of Lutherans today in their return 
to the spirit of the Reformation with its trust in God's divine governance and 
mercy. In Luther they now see a man, not so much representing Renaissance and 
Humanistic culture, but rather a willingness to find the answer to life’s mysteries 
at the foot of the Cross in the revelation of God's own Son, tne depth of which 
reveals both the seriorsness of sin and the unfathomable mystery of God who 
still rules the universe, even though in recent times the kingdom of the devil 
seemed occasionally to triumph. The hopeful note in Professor Ritter’s paper was 
the renewed emphasis of Lutheranisn in Germany today on an active participa- 
tion in political and sccial problems so that the church may become a vital force 
in daily living. 

S. Harrison Thomson of the University of Colorado discussed the theme of 
how Luther reacted to John Hus znd how he was received by the Bohemian 
Hussites. The paper was a unique, szarching investigation of Czech and German 
sources revealing earlr contacts wich Hus and his followers and the gradual 
change in attitude which resulted as Luther matured as the German reformer. 
The paper did not imply that Luther grew as a reformer as a result of Czech 
influence, but rather that, as he metured through mastery of Biblical teachings, 
he found his teachinzs coming ever closer to those of John Hus. Professor 
Thomson traced with great skill and much original documentation how Luther 
in 1505 revealed “the usual Saxon’s horror of Hussite heresy and an ingrained 
dislike of all things Czech.” Remazks by superiors that Hus had been unjustly 
condemned at Constance disturbed Luther deeply. First evidence of contact be- 
tween Luther and the Unity of Czech Brethren was traced as far back as 1512, 
even though Luther did not carefully distinguish between the Brethren and the 
Hussite Utraquists. Evidence of infinence of the Brethren on Luther was pointed 
out prior to the Ninet=-five Theses in 1517. After that, his opponents did not fail 
to stress the similarities. The paper pointed out how John Eck and, later, Aleander 
used the connection Eetween Luther and Hus with telling effect. Where first 
Luther objected bitterly to being called a Hussite, later he began to realize that he 
agreed with Hus on many points. He even admitted he had been a Hussite all his 
life without knowing it. 
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Professor Thomson stressed that Luther after 1520 carefully distinguished 
between the Utraquists and the Unity, and became more cordial toward the 
former, as the latter group was less interested in foreign connections. Although 
an unfortunate experience with a Utraquist delayed Luther's relations with the 
Bohemian reform groups, in the thirties (1532) he became very friendly and 
undertook to. publish their Confessio giving his blessing to them as a separate 
evangelical group. Luther's own mellowing as he developed as a reformer and 
the persistent patience of the Czechs brought understanding with honor to both. 
The seeds of the Czech-German reconciliation so auspiciously sown then had the 
misfortune to be crushed by the grim international complications of the Counter- 
Reformation and Habsburg imperial ambitions. 

The joint session of the American Historical Association and the Conference 
on British Studies was presided over by Harold Hulme of New York University. 
Charles H. George, of Colorado College, in his paper “A Social Interpretation of 
English Puritanism,” pointed out that English Puritanism in the period before 
the Revolution differed little from Anglicanism. “The early Puritans,” he said, 
“were simply those people in the Church of England who wanted to institute 
further reforms in the national church worship.” After 1640, however, a new 
Puritan temper became the guiding spirit of the middle-class revolution, Em- 
ploying quotations from the writings of Richard Baxter, Professor George showed 
how that divine “tied his religious precepts to the virtues of the bourgeoisie as a 
class.” The Revolution, he contended, was fought by that hard-working class 
against an idle aristocracy and the lazy poor. The doctrines of predestination and 
the calling were transformed into instruments of middle-class morale by a group 
of Puritan preachers; and there appeared a tendency to equate divine election 
and earthly success. 

In the discussion period Winthrop S. Hudson of Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School said that, unlike Professor George, he could discover no change in Bax- 
ter’s theories after 1640 but that he found a consistent condemnation of contem- 
porary mores in his writings before and after that date. Wilbur K. Jordan, of 
Radcliffe College, Harvard University, suggested that Professor George had 
confused the Puritans and the Presbyterians; he noticed that most of the exam- 
ples cited by Professor George as Puritan doctrines employed in the revolutionary 
years in support of middle-class, capitalistic interests were really Calvinist doc- 
trines of long standing; and he further pointed out that the Presbyterian body 
was not constant in its support of the Revolution. He disagreed with Professor 
George’s interpretation of the Civil War as a class conflict. Richard Schlatter, of 
Rutgers University, agreed with Professor George that Baxter was the spokes- 
man of a particular economic group; he granted that the Puritan movement had 
its economic aspect. He found, however, Professor George’s economic deter- 
minism too simple, holding that systems of ideas have an influence which must be 
taken into account in any interpretation of history. 
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During the autumn months and throughout the meeting itself the chairman 
of the Committee on Program was informed, usually gently, that modern Euro- 
pean history had been singularly neglected. Only when he came to organize this 
summary did he realize how justified the criticism was. Despite his personal in- 
clination to classify the study of the period after r850 as current events rather 
than history, he is, in fact, resigned to the tendencies of his day and the neglect 
was unintentional. No one made fruitful suggestions early enough. For some 
reason the modern historians waited until August to send in their ideas. While 
for purposes of balance this summary will treat studies in imperialism as modern 
history, there was but one regular session on modern European history. 

At the luncheon meeting of the Modern European History Section presided 
over by Sidney B. Fay of Harvard University, William L. Langer of Harvard 
University delivered a paper entitled “The Historian and the Present.” 

Geroid T. Robinson of Columbia University presided over a session entitled 
“Unheeded Advisers to the Tsars.” C. Bickford O’Brien, of the University of 
California at Davis, read a paper on “Pososhkov’s Design for Economic Reform 
under Peter the Great,” in which he summarized the views expressed in the 
writings of this self-educated thinker regarding the development of manufactures 
and trade and the reform of taxation in Russia. O'Brien suggested thát Pososh- 
kov's ideas were inspired more by a desire to raise the standard of living of the 
Russian people than by mercantilist doctrines, whereas Peter’s reforms were 
motivated by the aim of promoting the military and economic strength of the 
Russian state. To this fundamental difference in outlook O’Brien attributed the 
unwillingness of Peter and his officials to heed the advice of Pososhkov, and the 
eventual imprisonment of the latter. 

Charles Morley of Ohio State University, in his discussion of “Czartoryski’s 
Attempts at a New Foreign Policy under Alexander I,” placed emphasis on 
Czartoryski’s authorship of the Instruction furnished Novosiltsey for his nego- 
tiations with England in 1894, and described the system of international relations 
which this document envisaged under a new code of the law of nations on the 
basis of an Anglo-Russian alliance. Mr. Morley suggested that an important 
motive in Czartoryski’s sponsorship oë this program was his desire to promote the 
reconstruction of an independent Poland under Russian auspices, and that war 
with Prussia in 1805 was considered to be essential to the success of these plans. 
Czartoryski’s resignation as foreign minister was therefore inevitable when 
Napoleon’s victory at Austerlitz shattered the third coalition and Alexander I 
turned to a policy of rapprochement with Prussia. Mr. Morley pointed out that 
althcugh Czartoryski's advice thus went unheeded in 1805, his influence con- 
tributed to the creation of Congress Poland in 1815 and his aspirations for a new 
law of nations were realized in the twentieth century. 

Leonid I. Strakhovsky of the University of Toronto, in his paper on “Count 
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Paul Ignatiev’s Efforts to Save the Monarchy of Nicholas II,” presented materials 
from the unpublished Memoirs of the Minister of Public Instruction relating to 
his attempts after his appointment in January, 1915, to overcome the barriers 
erected by bureaucracy between the emperor and the Russian people. la pursuit 
of this aim Count Ignatiev joined with a majority of the cabinet in September, 
1915, in advising the emperor against assuming supreme command of the armed 
forces, and co-operated with the progressive bloc in the Duma'in an effort to 
preserve the constitutional limitations on the monarch which had been set forth 
in the manifesto of October, 1905. Mr. Strakhovsky expressed the belief that 
Nicholas II retained Count Ignatiev in office despite his repeated attempts to 
resign because he admired his frankness, and when the emperor dismissed his 
minister in January, 1917, 1t was a sign that he had finally given in to his reac- 
tionary advisers. | 

In commenting on Mr. O’Brien’s paper, C. E. Black of Princeton University 
called attention to the varying interpretations given to Pososhkov's mercantilism 
in the work of Brückner, Pokrovsky, Lyashchenko, Kafengaus, and Syromyatni- 
kov. Marc Szeftel of Cornell Universizy sought an explanation of Pososhkov’s 
attitude in the fact that Peter had taken certain important measures for the de- 
velopment of the merchant class in the cities but had then undermined this effort 
by imposing heavy taxes. As regards the paper on Czartoryski, Mr. Szeftel queried 
whether Alexander's policy of a rapprochement with Prussia had not been the 
result of Speranski’s influence. To this Mr. Morley replied that he had found no 
evidence of Speranski's influence before 1806 and suggested that this decisicn 
of Alexander was based on considerations of power politics. Robert J. Kerner of 
the University of California stressed the importance of Ignatiev’s unpublished 
Memoirs in contributing to an understanding of the fall of the Russian Empire, 
and called attention to the disastrous results of Nicholas Ils stubborn adherence 
to the principle of autocracy. F. S. Rodkey of the University of Ilinois expressed 
the view that the efforts of Count Ignatiev to temper the emperor's autocratic 
methods were rather belated, since Nicholas IT had retreated as early as June, 
1907, from the concessions made in October, 1905. Geroid T. Robinson cited 
evidence of the influence of the personal limitations of Nicholas 11 on his con- 
duct of public affairs. | 

The joint meeting of the American Historical Association and the Economic 
History Association entitled “A Re-Evaluation of Imperialism” was presided 
over by Harold U. Faulkner of Smith College. The session began with a paper 
by W. K. Hancock of the University of London with the title “Agenda for the 
Study of British Imperial Economy, 1850-1950.” After drawing a picture cf 
Great Britain’s commercial position in the era of “classic imperialism,” Professor 
Hancock devoted most of his paper to the numerous problems facing the student 
in a study of economic expansion, particularly in undeveloped countries, whether 
the political sovereignty rested inside the area or without. He particularly noted 
that an economic study of this type called for the use of many sciences but might 
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well center on various aspects of land, capital, and labor. His paper frequently 
noted the work of various students in this field, their theories, and the extent of 
their failures or successes. Mr. Paul Sweezy's paper, “A Marxist View of Im- 
perialism,” was an interpretation of imperialism along the classic lines of Hobson, 
Marx, and Lenin. Using the United States as an example, he insisted that, except 
for the Soviet Union, the old pattern of imperialism with its various unfortunate 
results still continued. It was expected that the Sweezy paper would be answered 
by Louis Hacker, of Columbia University, but illness prevented his attendance. 
However, active participation from the floor led by Messrs. Perkins, Clough, 
Hidy, Brebner, Hallgarten, and otkers ended the session on a lively note. 

Professor Holden Furber of the University of Pennsylvania presided over a 
session on “Modern India and the Impact of the West.” George Bearce’s interest 
in Sir Thomas Munro sprang from his study of British attitudes toward India in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. In presenting Munro as a pioneer of lib- 
eralism, he showed that Munro’s policies in Madras, 1820-27, on which Munro’s 
reputation is primarily based, grew out of a real solicitude for the welfare of the 
peoples of southern India. These policies naturally commended themselves to 
liberal thinkers in England, such as the Mills. Munro’s own policies, such as 
opposition to the introduction of English conceptions of landlordism in South 
India, were usually determined br the needs of the moment as he saw them, 
rather than by any carefully planned long-range program of liberalism. In reli- 
gious policy Munro was more cauzious and tried to hold missionary enthusiasm 
in check. Educational policy, he believed, should be based more on an Indian 
than a European foundation, at least until the people had acquired greater con- 
fidence in the good intentions of their rulers, A free press, he regarded as out of 
the question. It was his economic policies that best reflected the influence of early 
nineteenth-century liberalism. 

Just as Dr. Bearce’s study showed how much later policy owed to Munro, 
Dr. Cutts's treatment of the background of Macaulay's famous minute on educa- 
tion brought out its close connection with the thinking of the evangelicals with 
whom Macaulay’s family was so intimate. In particular, Dr. Cutts gave a vivid 
account of how Cherles Grant’s writings promoted the use of English to cure 
the “evils of Hinduism,” and how the work of the Church Missionary and other 
similar societies fostered the view that English instruction would make India 
into an “English-speaking English-loving country.” Dr. Cutts’s paper (to be pub- 
lished in the July issue of the 4HR) contributed to a better understanding of 
the struggle between Anglicists ard Orientalists over educational policy. 

Dr. Naidis’ paper, which was read in his absence by Dr. McCulloch, gave a 
thorough analysis of the O’Dwyer vs. Nair lawsuit tried in 1924 five years after 
the tragedy at Amritsar. In this action, Sir Michael Q’Dwyer sought to vindicate 
his actions as lieutenant governor of the Punjab in 1919. Though he won the suit, 
all the bitterness engendered by the tragedy was revived and increased. Dr. 
Naidis’ account revealed very clearly why responsible Indian opinion regarded 
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the trial as a travesty of justice, tending, as the London Nation said, “to establish 
_ the truth of Gandhi’s repeated assertion that justice for India cannot be obtained 
from an alien government or law court.” 

Dr. McCulloch opened discussion with comment on all three papers, indicating 
how several of the points might have been brought out more cogently. Questions 
from the floor were concerned chiefly with British educational policy in India 
before 1850. 


V 


As is only proper in a meeting of the American Historical Association, twelve 
sessions, about 40 per cent of the total number, were devoted to the history of 
the American continents. 

A general session on the morning of December 30 treated the subject, “What 
Is Historically American?” Solon J. Buck of the Library of Congress presided. 
The three papers were offered by three specialists who discussed the question 
from the points of view of a constitutionalist, a historian of social ideas, and a 
diplomatic historian. Merlo J. Pusey of the Washington Post emphasized the 
persistent validity of the separation of powers as a means of constitutional liberty. 
Ralph H. Gabriel of Yale University cited two central concepts of American life: 
an accepted social position based on achievement rather than status, and an inde- 
pendent basis for the church, apart from the state. Dexter Perkins of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester called attention to the influence of publicity on the conduct of 
American foreign relations and to the nation’s insistence that its international re- 
lations be based on moral principles instead of opportunism. From the floor, 
Francis Weisenberger of Ohio State University, Alfred Kelley of Wayne Univer- 
sity, and Herbert Heaton of the University of Minnesota volunteered comment, 
and Carlton J. H. Hayes expressed general agreement in response to an invitation. 

Frederick Merk of Harvard University presided at a session on “Protest 
Movements in the Era of Unrestrained Capitalism.” Lee Benson of Columbia 
University read a paper on “New York Merchants and the Campaign to restrict 
Free Enterprise.” It showed that New York City merchants were the leaders in 
the movement which produced the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, their activ- 
ity being accounted for by the adverse effects of the trunk line rate wars on the 
“locational supremacy” of New York City. 

Charles A. Barker of the Johns Hopkins University in a paper entitled “Fol- 
lowers of Henry George” described the contributions which five of Henry 
George’s followers and associates made to his cause, the five being Dr. Edward 
Taylor of San Francisco, Francis Shaw, Father Edward McGlynn, and Thomas 
Shearman, all of New York, and Tom Johnson of Ohio. Barker attributed the 
urban and middle-class character of the Henry George movement largely to this 
inner group of followers. He showed that George himself was less a single- 
track thinker than is commonly supposed. Commentators on the paper were 
Broadus Mitchell of Rutgers University and Joseph Dorfman of Columbia Uni- 
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versity. Dorfman directed himself entirely to the Barker paper. The chairman 
questioned the adequacy of the evicense offered in the Benson paper for some of 
the generalizations in its introductory and concluding sections. 

The subject of the joint session of the American Historical Association and 
the American Studies Association was “The Little Renaissance of 1912-1915.” 
Carl Eridenbaugh of the University of California at Berkeley presided. In his 
paper on history, John A. Hague of Yale University showed the effect of the 
Progressive Movement in stimulating and agitating cultural activity. Although he 
made a good case for the relation of the Progressives to the new developments 
in literature and the arts, he failed, as Professor Bridenbaugh pointed out, to 
indicate that by 1916 the leaders in art and literature had become more or less 
disillusioned with the superficiality of the Progressive program and had begun 
to slip into a pessimism about the country that was deepened and overlaid by 
the postwar disillusionment of the twerties. 

John A. Waite of Michigan State College came nearer to belief in the exist- 
ence of a renaissance than the others in his paper on literature. The phrase comes 
from the literary people. He traced the rise of the Chicago school of writers, and 
the transfer of the Mussés to Greerwich Village and the emergence of the New 
York group. In Wilson's New Frezdom he saw much of the inspiration of the 
writers who came around again tc the position of Walt Whitman. 

Milton Brown of Brooklyn College provided the most penetrating comment 
in his paper on art. He pointed ou: that renaissance was a poor term because in 
painting the introduction of the modern art of Europe and this country, as sym- 
bolized in the Armory Show at New York in 1913, was no rebirth but some- 
thing entirely new. 

The chairman suggested at the conclusion of the meeting that there had been 
demonstrated, not a rebirth but a Eowering, a great ferment or upheaval in cul- 
tural values, and that the proper dating was from about 1910 to 1920, Here was a 
period rich with new implications for the student of American civilization—in 
virtually all fields. | 

Robert E. Riegel of Dartmouth College presided over the joint session of the 
American Historical Association and the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion. Fulmer Mood af the University of "Texas presented a paper entitled “Set- 
tled Areas and Frontier Lines: The Cases of 1850 and 1860.” Professor Mood 
described the work of Francis Amana Walker, which was an important source 
of information for Frederick Jackson “Turner. Walker, as director of the census 
of 1870, was responsible for the first maps showing the distribution and density 
of population, including a frontier line. As a self-trained statistician, Walker 
was not interested in small details of settlement and in consequence gave author- 
ity to the “fallacy of the one frontier.” This fallacy was particularly glaring in the 
census maps of 1850 and 1860, when numerous minor frontiers were overlooked. 
Walker’s omissions are to be corrected soon in the publication of a series of maps 
which will include tke smaller settied areas, and this concept of a multiplicity of 
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frontiers should have a freshening effect on the whole study of the frontier. 

In commenting on the paper, Paul W. Gates of Cornell University questioned 
the value of the new set of maps, indicating that historians had long known 
about and described the settled areas not included within Walker's primary 
frontier line. He felt that the concept of a multiplicity of frontiers was well 
known to all western historians and that its more precise statement would Žur- 
nish little help in future frontier work. Ray A. Billington of Northwestern Uni- 
versity questioned the Mood thesis along three lines: (1) that the Walker maps 
did not distort the situation seriously; (2) that Turner and other frontier his- 
torians were not influenced adversely by the Walker maps but studied all areas 
of new settlement; (3) that the useful concept in study of the frontier is that of 
zones of sparse settlement rather than population density lines. George W. Pier- 
son of Yale University felt that Professor Mood’s work helped to dispel such 
illusions as that population stopped at census lines and that the frontier ended in 
1890. He indicated other possible areas of work—on interior frontiers as well as 
on disconnected islands of settlement, on decreases as well as increases of settle- 
ment, on the advance of the frontier as related to transportation, on sex distribu- 
tion as related to population density, on the development of maps showing vari- 
ous occupational and cultural frontiers rather than only gross population. Profes- 
sor Pierson expressed the opinion that the maximum importance of the American 
frontier came somewhere in the years near 1830. Professor Mood ended the meet- 
ing with a plea for freedom from old stereotypes in collecting and evaluating 
evidence concerning the American frontier. 

The joint session of the American Historical Association and the National 
Council for the Social Studies presided over by Robert E. Keohane of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was devoted to “New Interpretations in American Biography.” 
Robert Riegel of Dartmouth College and Eric F. Goldman of Princeton Univer- 
sity read papers entitled “Changing Fashions in the Treatment of American 
Leaders.” Thomas C. Cochran of the University of Pennsylvania spoke on “Cap- 
tains of Industry.” 

The joint session of the American Historical Association and the Southern 
Historical Association under the chairmanship of Kathryn Abbey Hanna dis- 
cussed “Instances of Non-Combatant Activities during 1861-1865.” In “ “Holy 
Joes’ of the Sixties: A Study of Civil War Chaplains,” Bell I. Wiley of Emery 
University described the methods of recruitment, qualifications, pay, dress, status 
in the military hierarchy, and work of Union and Confederate chaplains. Generally 
speaking, the character of the chaplains was poor, although the Confederate chap- 
lains appear to have been superior to the Union ones, and there was an improve- 
ment on both sides during the last two years of the war. Extensive quotations 
from soldier and officer correspondence were used by Professor Wiley to evaluate 
the work of the chaplains and to indicate the regard, both favorable and un- 
favorable, in which they were held by the respective armies. 

“Northern Relief for Savannah during Sherman’s Occupation” by John P. 
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Dyer of Tulane University dealt primarily with the activities of Colonel Julian 
Alien, a Polish-born resident of New York who had arrived in Savannah late in 
1864. Going to New York and Boston as agent of Savannah to sell a large quan- 
tity of rice owned by the city, Colonel Allen instead asked for and received large 
contributions of food which were shipped to Savannah to feed the population. 
Various aspects of this little-known episode were described by Professor Dyer, 
including also some of the salient events of Colonel Allen’s later career in New 
York and North Carolina. 

The topic of the joint session of the American Historical Association and the 
American Military Institute was “The Role of the Reserves in the Military Serv- 
ices and in American Life.” Henry M. Dater of the Department of the Navy 
presided. 

All speakers emphasized the fact that reserve programs are essentially a 
twentieth-century creation, established to provide the armed forces with a pool 
of trained men to be used when rapid expansion is required. Colonel Arthur 
Roth, representing the Army, ind.cated that, although the concept of the citi- 
zen soldier, had long been acceptec, no effective policy to give personnel training 
or make large numbers readily available had been adopted prior to 1900. After 
that time legislation permitted the President to call out the National Guard in an 
emergency and provide for federal supervision over its training. Under Henry 
Stimson, the Secretary of War in tae cabinet of President Taft, various proposals 
were made for a small regular army, supported by the National Guard and a 
reserve of volunteers. These proposals took concrete form in the National De- 
fense Act of 1916. 

Except during the Civil War, when a Volunteer Naval Service had been 
created for officers, the Navy had 0 citizen reserve of any kind until Massachu- 
setts passed laws for the establishment of a naval militia in 1899. Several other 
states followed suit and the naval militia contributed to the expansion of the 
Navy in both the Spanish War and in World War I. After the latter conflict, 
legislation tended to decrease the importance of the militia and to emphasize the 
reserve. The speaker, Rear Admirel K. M. McManes, laid particular stress on the 
Naval Reserve Act of 1938, the most influential piece of legislation affecting the 
reserve components of any of the armed services prior to the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1952. Admiral 1. M. McQuiston, vice chairman of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board, outlined the efforts to imp-ove the reserves and to obtain standardization 
and uniformity which resulted in the act of 1952. Major General R. S. Copsey 
of the Air Force and Colonel W. V. Stickney of the Marine Corps discussed the 
importance of the reserves in achieving rapid mobilization and both pointed to 
Korea as an example. All speakers agreed that, while immediately after a war 
sufficient reserves had been available from among demobilized veterans, no posi- 
tive steps were taken during peazetime to provide adequate replacements. The 
situacion arising out of the Korean episode had been met but it was neither fair 
nor possible to continue to rely upon the veterans of the last war. 
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Dr. J. K. Mahon in his comments pointed out that the reserve forces represent 
an attempt of the United States to prepare in advance for war and that such 
preparation was not required before the United States rose to the position of a 
great power in the twentieth century. He further emphasized the fact that, while 
the Militia Act of 1792 provided a far from satisfactory solution to the problem of 
military preparedness, it was all that could be obtained at the time and it did 
preserve the concept of the citizen soldier. With the shift in power from the 
states to the federal government at the time of Civil War the way was open for 
the organization of reserve forces under federal control when the need arose. 

The joint session of the American Historical Association and the Conference 
on Latin-American Studies was presided over by C. H. Haring of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Rayford W. Logan of Howard University read a paper on “The United 
States Mission in Haiti, 1915-1952,” in which he pointed out that despite the lack 
of adequate human and natural resources and the failure of the United States to 
provide funds and a sympathetic attitude, the occupation of Haiti, 1915-1934, 
laid the foundation for improvement in political stability, economic and educa- 
tional development, and public health. This improvement was expanded during 
the period of limited and diminishing financial control, 1934-1937. Today, Pro- 
fessor Logan stressed, Haiti enjoys her greatest prosperity because of high prices 
paid for her exports, but even this prosperity fails to provide adequate necessities 
of life for the great majority of the people. Since Haiti is largely in the orbit of 
the United States, the United States has a continuing responsibility to develop a 
peacetime program that will assure an even higher standard of living in Haiti. 
The paper of Joseph O. Baylen, New Mexico Highlands University, read in his 
absence by Joseph Young, reviewed the problems involved in “American Inter- 
vention in Nicaragua, 1909-1933: An Appraisal of Objectives and Results.” Stress 
was placed on the inadequateness of the United States program. Lack of under- 
standing and preparedness of the State Department and its reluctance to permit 
the Nicaraguans to run their own affairs coupled with a detailed account of the 
evidence constituted the bulk of the paper. 

Chairman Haring then called on Roscoe R. Hill who spoke of his eight-year 
experience in Nicaragua and who explained that all the difficulty did not lie with 
the United States; that he was against the withdrawal of the marines; and that 
the paper of Professor Baylen was too hard on the State Department. Dana G. 
Munro commented on his years in Haiti, noting that the Haitians feared the 
coming of Franklin D. Roosevelt to the Presidency for he had once boasted that 
he had written the constitution of Haiti. Professor Munro concurred with Fro- 
fessor Logan’s statement that Haiti had made much progress but had much to 
accomplish in the fields of education and public health. Roland D. Hussey and 
Arthur P. Whitaker voiced their views respecting the difficulty of making and 
implementing foreign policy based on their wartime experience in the State De- 
partment. Professor Hussey stated that the United States has learned that it does 
not know what to do respecting Latin-American policy and noted that Professor 
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Baylen ignored a consideration of social and economic factors. Professor Whitaker 
noted that a great change in policy has taken place and future changes must 
take into account the fact that the United States is a world power. Change in 
method is witnessed by the end of dollar diplomacy but the inzeption and growth 
of the Export-Import Bank must be coupled to the civilizing mission of the 
United States in Professor Whitaker’s opinion. Ignacio Mendoza pleaded, in 
Spanish, for a recognition of cultural and intellectual factors in Inter-American 
relations, and for a realization that intervention was now werld wide. 

A session presided over by Arthur >. Whitaker of the University of Penn- 
sylvania discussed “The Problem of a General History of the Americas.” In the 
basic paper Charles C. Griffin discussec the underlying assumptions, problems, 
and progress to date of the “History of America” project of the Pan American 
Commission on History, which provides for the study of the problem on the 
basis of international co-operation among private scholars but not for the writing 
of an official history. This was followed by three prepared comments. Richard H. 
Shryock pointed out that the question :s not whether, but the extent to which, 
a unified history of the Americas is feasible. Carl Wittke, in a paper read in his 
absence by John Hall Stewart, urged zs a preliminary step the preparation of 
sub-regional studies, using Canada and the United States as an example. Ralph 
Turner stressed the differences in method and procedure between this project 
and the Unesco “Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind” project. 

The joint session of the American Historical Association and the Agricultural 
History Society was presided over by Edward N. Wentworth of Armour’s Live- 
stock Bureau. The topic of the meeting was “Land Tenure and Land Reform in 
the Modern Period.” Lazar Volin of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture traced land tenure and efforts to achieve land reform in Russia over the 
past one hundred years. Mr. Volin pointed out that the failure of Russia to achieve 
a measure of agrarian democracy in the last half of the nineteenth century made 
the attainment of political democracy less possible and remarked upon the 
futility of Communistic land policies in satisfying the needs and desires of the 
Russian peasantry. Leonard F. Cain of the Catholic University of America in his 
paper on Ireland stated that the fight for land in that country had been closely 
tied to the fight for independence. In tracing this struggle from early history up 
to the present time when Irish farmers are virtually all owners of the land they 
till, Mr. Cain concluded that land reform and land ownershi were prerequisites 
to a more efficient agriculture. Merrill Rippy of Texas Christian University in 
his paper on land reform in Mexico pomted out that solving the problem of pos- 
session of the land has been the essence of the history of Mexico since 1810. Land 
reform got under way in 1915 and the laws on this subject worked slowly but 
with cumulative force until 1940. At the conclusion of the formal papers, Geroid 
T. Robinson of Columbia University, .n a discussion of Mz. Volin’s paper, re- 
marked that a numerous class of smal, independent farmers was the ideal of 
Mr. Volin as it had been of Thomas Jeferson. However, in the modern world, 
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the development of farmer co-operation in the purchase and use of large ma- 
chines may be necessary to preserve the independence of the small owner. 

At the luncheon conference of the Agricultural History Society Mr. Went- 
worth read a paper entitled “Observations on Constructive Agricultural Move- 
ments.” He gave particular emphasis to the various developments that led to the 
production of better livestock, 

The subject of the joint session of the American Historical Association and 
the Business Historical Society was “The History of Long-Term Debt Financing 
in the United States.” Fritz Redlich of Harvard University presided. A. G. Bogue, 
State University of Iowa, read a paper on “The Administrative and Policy Prob- 
lems of the J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Company, 1873-1894.” Between 1873 
and 1894, Jabez B. Watkins developed a large mortgage agency at Lawrerce, 
Kansas, which sold securities to the value of some $19,000,000 in the eastern 
United States and Great Britain before failing in 1894. This paper was a descrip- 
tion of the methods by which Watkins built up his lending field in the plains 
country of the United States and recruited a large clientele of investors, as well 
as an analysis of the reasons for incorporating the business and for its eventual 
failure. 

T. R. Navin, Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, discussed “Investment Banking since rgoo: An Unexplored Field in Ameri- 
can Financial History.” After briefly touching on reasons why economists and 
historians have given so little attention to twentieth-century investment banking, 
Professor Navin urged that research in this field be undertaken while records 
are still existent and while certain key bankers are still alive. He suggested ten 
possible thesis topics which might be undertaken in printed materials. These re- 
search topics would serve as a grounding for further work either directly in busi- 
ness records or in the materials made available by the current antitrust suit against 
seventeen investment bankers, once these materials become fully available. 

The joint session of the American Historical Association and the Lexington 
Group was held under the presidency of Carleton W. Meyer of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway. Elspeth D. Rostow of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy read a paper on “Arthur T. Hadley” and Robert J. Agnew of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh spoke on “Albert Fink.” William Miller of Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., and Joseph T. Lambie of Wellesley College were commentators. 


VI 


Two sessions dealt with education in history and the social sciences. The peren- 
nial question as to the type.of history courses that should be taught in the schools 
and the proper training for teachers of history was the subject of a session en- 
titled “History in the Schools.” Stanley Pargellis of the Newberry Library presided. 

Before an audience of 700, with the Voice of America recording the proceed- 
ings, Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., severely arraigned professional educators for failing 
to provide adequate training in basic skills. In a paper entitled “Anti-Intellectual- 
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ism in the Schools: A Challenge to Scholars” he accused the educators of so con- 
centrating on meetinz all the “common needs” of youth in their educational 
programs that they neglected their furdamental task of training the mind. Cer- 
tainly more than 60 per cent of the children of the country are capable of better 
than mere “life adjustment training,” he said, as a recurrent conference of edu- 
cators had implied. Such teaching created a public with a contempt for intellectual 
effort, with a resultant peril to intellectual freedom. He urged the learned pro- 
fessions to speak out on the subject and proposed a series of resolutions culminat- 
ing in a proposal to zreate a Scientific and Scholarly Commission on Secondary 
Education. Speaking second, Carlton J. H. Hayes supported Professor Bestor’s 
stand and recalled the days when the American Historical Association had had a 
succession of commit-ees on the subject of teaching history in the schools whose 
findings were acted upon. Today in the hands of professional educators the 
schools are without high regard for scholarship or scholars. “Social awareness” 
and “the more important aspects of life in society” are aimed at by educators, 
with the only possible result an indoctrination by teachers of children who have 
no mental training or any diffusion of sound knowledge. 

In rebuttal William H. Cartwright, a historian by profession and now chair- 
man of the department of education at Duke University, regretted the ending of 
the co-operation between the American Historical Association and professional 
educators. He brought forth evidence to show that the quality of teachers in the 
nineteenth century was often poor and suggested that even in the basic studies 
teaching is better today than seventy years ago. Training in American history, 
he said, is required in three fourths of the teachers’ colleges. If it is not better, the 
historians themselves are to blame for their failure to write texts and to consult 
with the educators. There was actually an increase in the time spent in schools on 
history between 1937 and 1947, as shown by Howard Anderson’s survey released 
by the Office of Education in 1949. He maintained that all educational theorists 
from Plato on envisaged a wider purpose in the schools than mental training 
alone. He denied that schools are intentionally giving an anti-intellectual train- 
ing, maintained that they are paying more attention than they did seventy years 
ago to the subjects which Professcr Bestor stressed, that for students who do not 
go to college or into skilled occupations some form cf vocational training in the 
schocls is of the highest importence, and that the professional educators and 
scholars could and should co-operate. He hoped that the Council would explore 
means for bringing academic schclars into intimate relations with the schools. 

In the brief discussion which fcllowed, several speakers, including Max Savelle, 
stressed the need for co-operation between departments of education and the 
learned professions to deal with certain obvious evils in present-day secondary 
school training. 

Three papers were read at the joint session of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and the American Association for State and Local History presided over 
by Howard H. Peckham of the Indiana Historical Bureau. Thomas C. Cochran 
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of the University of Pennsylvania spoke on “The Social Sciences in Local His- 
tory,” Owen W. Bombard of the Ford Motor Company Archives on “Speaking 


of Yesterday,” and Franklin C. Roberts of Boston University on “Putting a 
Classroom on Wheels.” 


VII 


Although sessions dealing with the professional problems of the historian 
were fewer than in recent meetings, this subject was well represented. The ad- 
dress delivered by Howard K. Beale of the University of Wisconsin at the dinner 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association presided over by James L. Sellers 
of the University of Nebraska was called “The Professional Historian: His 
Theory and His Practice.” The speaker dwelt at some length, with illustrations and 
a few names, on the shortcomings in method and even in ethics of the professional 
historian. In partial expiation of their sins the large audience of historians heartily 
applauded the speaker for his unsparing indictment and the paper was later -he 
subject of lively corridor comment. (The paper will be published in a forth- 
coming issue of the Pacific Historical Review.) 

Since the beginning of World War II the United States government has 
greatly increased the number of historians employed by it in various capacities. 
At the same time the rapid growth in the bulk of governmental historical mate- 
rials and the problems created by security considerations have complicated the 
relations between academic historians and the government. The position of the 
historian in the government and the relations between the government and other 
historians have become of grave concern to the profession, À committee of the 
American Historical Association under the chairmanship of Conyers Read of the 
University of Pennsylvania has examined the problems involved and presented a 
detailed report to the Council. This committee also arranged a session on “Clio 
Goes to. Washington: The Professional Historian and the Public Service” which 
was presided over by Merle Curti of the University of Wisconsin. 

At this session S. Everett Gleason, Jr., of the National Security Council read a 
paper in which, on the basis of his own considerable personal experience in gov- 
ernment, he listed some of the assets and liabilities of such service for the his- 
torian, Against the advantage of having a multitude of records, Dr. Gleason 
placed the disadvantage of having to cope with the various restrictions govern- 
ing access to federal archives and documents, Believing that historians accepted 
in principle the idea of security restrictions on classified materials, he pointed out 
that there was, however, legitimate complaint against the way in which the prin- 
ciple was sometimes applied in practice. Finally, he stressed the value of a his- 
torical training for government. work and the real service that the historian 
performs in subordinating the prerogatives of academic scholarship for the duties 
of a citizen, 

In his comment, Raymond J. Sontag of the University of California at Berke- 
ley emphasized the fact that the government needs historians. Therefore, if the 
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academically trained historian cannot adapt his rugged individualism to the 
exigencies of co-operative research and writing under pressure, nonprofessionals 
will take over. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., of Harvard University commented on 
the problem of making government records available in usable form to the his- 
torian. Unreasonable demands by scholars for premature publication might, he 
felt, cause government officials to refrain from putting their more confidential 
views in writing. On the other hand, he warned that historians must not cease 
their efforts to maintain full freedom of thought and to prevent the calamities of 
censorship and of official distortion of the historical record. 

For a number of years the Association’s Committee on Documentary Repro- 
duction working through a number of subcommittees has been engaged in pro- 
curing microfilm of documents in foreign repositories for the use of American 
scholars. A session under the chairmanship of John W. Cronin of the Library of 
Congress was devoted to the progress made in this work and the problems faced 
in doing it. 

The chairman gave a brief introduction in which he reviewed the co-operation 
between the Library of Congress, the A.H.A. Committee an Documentary Re- 
production, and the committee on Fulbright awards, and likewise pointed out 
the continued desire on the part of the Library of Congress to co-operate even 
though it now can support its goodwill only with minor accounts, Edgar L. 
Erickson, chairman of the A.H.A. committee, reviewed the progress of the com- 
mittee, stated some of its problems (such as co-ordination of all elements in a 
successful application for a Fulbright Fellowship), and suggested plans for the 
future which, perhaps, should be built around the use of microprint rather than 
microfilm as the ultimate product of a copying project. 

Richard W. Hale, Jr., chairman of the subcommittee for France, outlined the 
past and the projected work of the committee, underscored the need for tact in 
dealing with the heads of archives and libraries abroad, and suggested the de- 
sirable fruits which might result from offers to do something in return for favors 
granted. Two speakers, Howard C. Rice, Jr., and David L. Dowd, reported upon 
their activities in the Archives Nationales at Paris and the Archives Departe- 
mentales du Nord at Lille, respectively, and suggested the desirability of further 
exploitation of the unpublished bibliographical tools in French archives. They 
likewise stressed the need for tact, 

Loren C. MacKinney, chairman of the subcommittee for Italy, reviewed the 
activity of the committee, commented extensively upon the problems which result 
from the well-intentioned but unco-ordinated activities of various societies, com- 
mittzes, and individuals all of whom are striving for the same goal. He asked for 
further discussion of zhis point by Lester K. Born of the Library of Congress who 
has been working or. it. (See “Discussion” at the end.) Hilmar C. Krueger re- 
ported in considerable detail upon the problems (paleographic, diplomatic, psy- 
chological) which he and Professor Reynolds, who had immediately preceded 
him, had had to solve in their work upon the notarial archives at Genoa. He 
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was pleased to be able to add a word of praise for the quality and price scale of 
the microfilming done on his behalf by an Italian photographer in Genoa. 

Peter W. Topping, chairman of the subcommittee for Greece, reported upon 
his year's work in the public and private archives of Greece where he found an 
almost total lack of microfilming equipment and a very varying degree of cov- 
erage in unpublished finding aids. 

In the lively discussion period which lasted until 12:45 Dr. Born reported, as 
requested, not only on the purpose of the Microfilming Clearing House in the 
National Union Catalog at the Library of Congress, and on its Bulletin which 
appears at irregular intervals as an appendix to the Library’s Information Bulle- 
tin, but also upon the newly established Joint Committee on Micro-Reproduction 
which has been created by the Council of National Library Associations as a plan- 
ning body which will represent the interests of consumers and custodians alike 
and which, it is hoped, will achieve among other things the liaison which now 
is lacking between various groups. He likewise supplemented the remarks of 
Dr. Rice and Professor Dowd with respect to the potentials of filming card in- 
ventories and the inventories of notaries, and called attention to the article by 
Richard J. Hayes, director of the National Library of Ireland, which advocates 
an idea antithetic to the views of most foreign custodians; namely, that Ameri- 
cans should be urged to copy as much as possible of the original sources. George 
B. Fowler was requested to present a résumé of his recently completed micro- 
filming project in the monastic libraries of Austria, and he added a plea for fur- 
ther concerted effort to rescue Austrian materials. Two scholars who have spent 
protracted periods of time in France, Dorothy Mackay Quynn and Beatrice 
Hyslop, remarked upon their problems of securing entree, getting permission to 
copy, and bringing films into the United States. Dr. Lopez vigorously under- 
scored the remarks of Messrs, MacKinney and Krueger on the need for tact in 
dealing with Italians, the need for time and leisure in which to broach intended 
plans, the desirability of addressing Italians in a language other than English, 
the need to give repeated assurance that the result of the project will not be a 
lessening of visits to Italian institutions. Other scattered remarks on similar paints 
brought the session to a close, 

The subject of a session presided over by Harvey DeWeerd of the University 
of Missouri was “Problems in the Writing of Air Force History.” Robert F. 
Futrell, U.S.A.F. Historical Division, discussed “Problems of Historiography, 
Pacific Theater,” and Joseph W. Angell, Jr., of the same division spoke on 
“Peenemunde: A Study in Conflicting Evidence.” 

The luncheon meeting of the Society of American Archivists presided over 
by Colonel William D. McCain of the Army Chemical Center heard a paper by 
Morris L. Radoff, Archivist of Maryland, entitled “What the Archivist Expects 
of the Historian.” 

The joint session of the American Historical Association and the American 
Society of Church History heard two papers. Nelson R. Burr of the Library of 
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Congress spoke on “American Church History Sources in the Library of Con- 
gress,’ and Matthew Spinka of Hertford Theological Seminary read a paper 
entitled “A Historical Sketch of the American Society of Church. History—The 
Latter Phase.” 

Louis B. Wright ard William Haller of the Folger Shakespeare Library gave 
a tea at the library for the members of the Conference on British Studies, Caro- 
line Ro>bins of Bryn Mawr College presided over the activities, which consisted 
of general conversation and examination of exhibits arranged by Dr. Wright and 
Dr.-Haller. It was a thoroughly pleasant occasion. 

At the annual dinner meeting of the Association, held on Monday evening, 
the ballroom of the Mayflower was filled with diners and fringed around the 
edges with spectators. Luther H. Evars, Librarian of Congress, served as toast- 
master. On behalf of himself and the Association, Dr. Evans sent a telegram of 
regret and best wishes to Professor J. G. Randall of the University of Illinois, 
president of the Association, who was unable to attend the meeting. Professor 
Randall’s address, entitled “Historianship” and since published in the January 
issue of the Review, was read for kim by Professor Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., of the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, announced the following prize winners: The Albert J. Beveridge Award 
went to Clarence Ver Steeg of Northwestern University for his manuscript 
“Robert Morris, Revolutionary Financier.” Harold M. Hyman of Earlham Col- 
lege won honorable mention for his manuscript “The Era of the Oath: North- 
ern Loyalty Tests during the Civil War and Reconstruction.” Byron Fairchild 
of Alexandria, Virginia, was awarded the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publica- 
tions for his “Messrs. William Pepperrell: Merchants at Piscataqua.” The Her- 
bert Baxter Adams Prize went to Arthur May of the University of Rochester 
for his volume The Hapsburg Monarchy, 1867-1914 (Harvard University Press), 
with honorable mention to Priscilla Robertson of Anchorage, Kentucky, for her 
Revolutions of 1848 (Princeton University Press), Robert H. Ferrell ‘of East 
Lansing, Michigan, won the George Louis Beer Prize for his Peace in Their 
Time: The Origins of the Kellogg-Briand Pact (Yale University Press), and 
Adam B. Ulem of Harvard was given honorable mention for his Titoism and the 
Cominform (Harvard University. Press). The John H. Dunning Prize. was 
awarded to Louis C. Hunter of American University for his Steamboats on the 
Western Rivers (Harvard Univers:ty :Press,:1949), with honorable mention to 
George B. Tindall of the Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 
for his South Carolina Negroes, Nr (University of South Carolina Press, 
1952). 

This summary of the 'sixty-seveath annual meeting of the American Histori- 
cal Association is based on the reports furnished by the chairmen of the sessions. 
When space permitted, they have been reproduced verbatim, but in a few cases 
cutting was needed. As usual some chairmen failed to send in a report and the 
program chairman was obliged to use-the program to report on the session, Hence 
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if some scholar who was lolling on the Riviera or burning with grippe finds that 
he read a paper and one who took his place is unmentioned, let them vent their 
wrath on the session chairman. The program chairman can simply point out that 


he is furnishing an example of the danger of relying too much on historical 
documents, 


Johns Hopkins University SIDNEY PAINTER 


The Years Business, 1952 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND MANAGING 
EDITOR FOR 1952 


Eleven years ago at Chicago 1 presented my first report as your Executive 
Secretary and as Managing Editor of the American Historical Review. The first 
position 1 have held longer than my one predecessor and my tenure of the 
editorship is exceeded only by that master of all historical editors, J. Franklin 
Jameson. My report today is my twelfth and last. 1 shall not tire you with any 
farewell summary of my custodianship in what was begun by both the Associa- 
tion and myself as an experimental concentration of hitherto physically scattered 
and divided responsibilities in one place and one person. The Council of the 
Association has inferentially expressed its judgment on the new deal by seeking a 
successor. I bespeak for him, when he is chosen, the fair deal you have given me. 
As for myself, I shall count the twelve years as one of the most rewarding services 
among the many others that have faced me with challenge and response in a 
somewhat extended life. 

I should like to close this introduction to the main business of the report by 
recalling what to me was an interesting coincidence. It is known to some of‘ you 
that the archives of the Association are on deposit with the manuscripts division 
of the Library of Congress. They include an appalling amount of unimportant 
business details in receipts, invoices, and requisitions for later years and great 
gaps for the earlier years. Of living members, perhaps Waldo G. Leland and J, 
although not the oldest, have had such a continuous connection with the affairs 
of the Association that it would qualify us to screen this bulky collection down 
to its permanently valuable contribution to the history of the Association. In any 
case, I took a look at the many shelves some weeks ago. I pulled down one box 
which by its label covered several years including 1898. On the top of the scanty 
contents was a brief, naively phrased application for membership by a graduate 
student at the University of Wisconsin. It was addressed to the Macmillan Com- 
pany, which still gets these misdirected applications. On the back it was endorsed 
as forwarded to Professor A. B. Hart of Harvard University. It was the only com- 
munication of its kind preserved in all those early records. If I ever screen the 
archives of the Association, 1 think I will preserve that letter. I shall add to it a 
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notation which says that the writer of it discovered it fifty-four years later after a 
continuous membership in which he had been president of the Association he 
wished to join and, for twelve years. editor of the American Historical Review 
which he hoped to receive if his application was accepted. This incident is not 
wholly irrelevant because it explzins in part the satisfaction it has given that 
graduate student to serve an associatizn to which he owes much and from which 
he has received profit and honor. 

The first two matters in any annual report are the general status of the Asso- 
ciation itself and the affairs of the Review. As to the first, I am happy to report 
a gain in membership bringing the total on December 1 to 6,097. This passes the 
goal of 6,000 which I set some yeers ago. This has been done without any special 
campaign on the part of the staff which, if it had time for solicitation, could have 
raised the figures appreciably. The increase has come mostly from those who 
asked to join and from certain departments that enlist their graduate students. 
This kind of growth is a healthy and encouraging sign. Later 1 will say some- 
thing more about the losses by death which have been somewhat higher than 
usual. The next published annual report now in press will contain a list of active 
members with addresses. This is the first list published since 1949. Its prepara- 
tion is no small burden on the staff and the value and the extent of its use should 
be carefully considered by the Council if there are to be future lists, 

Another triennial task has just been completed. It is the assembling and 
printing of the list of doctoral dissertations in progress. Making a rough deduc- 
tion from the numbered entries for duplication by cross reference, it indicates 
that some 1,600 young men and women are in the final stage of their preparation 
for the doctorate in history. Some will fall out before they reach their goal and 
many will be long delayed. Replacements and additions each year will keep this 
arresting figure at or above its present level. The very numbers, in the face of 
present openings for employment, constitute a problem for those who set stand- 
ards in graduate work and assume the responsibility of advising graduate stu- 
dents. Most such advisers are members of this Association and perhaps the 
Association as such should initiate an inquiry into supply and demand and 
other basic questions of graduate training in history, such as giving the tradi- 
tional specialization a broader cultural basis and more attention to the training 
of those who will be our future college teachers of history. 

A matter that is not minor to the students involved is revealed each time the 
list of doctoral dissertations is prepared, that is, the duplication of the same sub- 
ject submitted sometimes by as many as four students. That is not a calamity and 
in most cases can be straightened out by correspondence between students and 
advisers. Of course some subjects or persons justify what is apparent duplication. 
The indefensible person is the adviser who does not consult the previous lists 
and permits a student to start ca a topic registered in a printed list. The current 
list is in the mails and on sale zt the Association desk in the lobby. The costs of 
preparing and printing are rough'y twice the price charged. I should add that 
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the preparation of this list and of the list of members have been in large part the 
well-discharged responsibility of my secretary, Mrs. Ruth Kosaka. 

The publication of the Writings on American History has been resumed after 
a gap of several years. The volume for 1948 in its new form has gone out and its 
arrangement and convenient size as well as its contents are a tribute to Dr. 
Masterson, the editor. The volume for 1949 is in press and the manuscript for 
1950 is well on its way. Indeed, Dr. Masterson and his assistants are facing us 
with the embarrassment of having more material to publish than we have funds 
with which to publish. Dr. Masterson has been transferred from the staff of the 
Library of Congress, where the Association paid his salary, to the staff of the 
National Historical Publications Commission. For this we owe thanks to the 
director of the National Archives, Dr. Wayne Grover. The Association still pays 
the cost of printing from its allotment from the Smithsonian Institution. 

The long and exacting task of transcribing and editing the consolidated 
index of the Writings from 1906 to 1940, undertaken first by David M. Mat- 
teson, is in the competent hands of Mrs. Esther Bailey Murphy. There is appar- 
ently another year's work to be done. The income from the Matteson bequest 
carries the current expenditures on the index. 

The general financial status of the Association will be reported later by 
your Treasurer, Dr. S. J. Buck. 

Volume fifty-seven of the Review from October, 1951, to July, 1952 is its own 
report and, 1 hope, a satisfactory one. lts merits in form and to no slight degree 
in substance, as contributors can testify, are to be credited to the assistant editor, 
Miss Catharine Seybold. The bibliographical sections, one of its most useful fea- 
tures, to foreign perhaps even more than domestic scholars, is the result of the co- 
operation of the section editors, J suggest that when you find in your special field 
an article you would otherwise have missed you look at the name of the section 
editor to whom you are indebted. The reviews, 220 long ones and 231 short 
notices, are and will remain one of the chief responsibilities of any editor, espe- 
cially until the older periodicals in Europe regain their former coverage and 
excellence in this field. The usual twelve main articles, including the presidential 
address, and seven shorter notes and suggestions were published. Among the 
topics or fields, historiography occupied more space than usual. One hundred and 
twelve articles were received, of which thirteen were accepted. Many of the 
others will in time find more suitable outlets than the Review. Some, I hope, will 
benefit by the comments of the editor or his referees. The number of books 
received from May 1, 1951, to April 21, 1952, was 909. Many of these are mar- 
ginal from the standpoint of the historian. Some are a waste of ink and paper 
and an occasional one in this group with a misleading title is noticed briefly as a 
warning to unwary readers or deceiving publishers. 

The year’s business has been carried on in considerable part by the standing 
committees of the Association. Their business is carried on by mail which is a 
hardship especially to some of the prize-awarding committees and to such an 
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important committee as the Committee on Nominations. Nevertheless, under 
good chairmen, they have completed their work and I present summaries of 
reports that will appear in full in the printed annual report. 

I pass over the reports of the Committee on Committees and the Nominating 
Committee which will be presented later as separate items on the agenda. The 
results of the deliberations of the pr:ze-awarding committees will be announced 
at the annual dinner. The announcements will include the Herbert Baxter Adams 
Prize, Lowell Ragatz of Ohio State University, chairman; the George Louis Beer 
Prize, Richard W. Leopold of Northwestern University, acting chairman in the 
place of Howard M. Smyth; the Albert J. Beveridge Fellowship, Mrs. Dorothy 
Burnz Goebel of Hunter College, chairman; the Carnegie Revolving Fund, Ray- 
mond P, Stearns of the University cf Illinois, chairman, and the John H. Dun- 
ning Prize, Lawrence A. Harper of the University of California, chairman. The 
other prize committees are not due to report this year. (For prize winners, see 
p. 764 above.) | 

The report of the Committee on the Annual Report, Wood Gray of George 
Washington University, chairman, is covered in what I have said above concern- 
ing the Writings on American Histcry and the Matteson Index. 

The Committee on Honorary Members, Richard H. Shryock, chairman, has 
submitted and the Council has approved the names of Franz Schnabel of Ger- 
many, Costi Zurayk of Lebanon, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar cf India. It will be clear 
that in the choice of the last twc the committee felt an obligation to recognize 
the best historical scholarship of the Middle and Far East. Both choices are justified’ 
on their merits by the standards set by the committee in all past cases. The name 
of Franz Schnabel needs no comment to those familiar with his outstanding work 
on Germany in the nineteenth century. The other members on this roll of special 
distinction are: Gaetano De Sanctis, Izaly; Alfons Dopsch, Austria; George Peabody 
Gooch, England; Hu Shih, China; Halvdan Koht, Norway; Vicente Lecuna, 
Venezuela; Friedrich Meinecke, Germany; Frederick Maurice Powicke, England; 
Pierre Renouvin, France; Affonso de Escragnolle Taunay, Brazil; George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, England; and Charles Kingsley Webster, England. 

The report of the Committee on Documentary Reproduction shows the vigor- 
ous efforts and solid results we have come to expect from its chairman, Professor 
Edgar L. Erickson of the University of Illinois. The work of the committee has 
been made possible by co-operation with the Library of Congress and the Mediaeval 
Academy and by utilization of Fulbright fellows. The aids to scholarship in the 
form of microfilms of documents, indexes, and catalogues extend from Greece to 
the Philippines.* In addition, the first self-liquidating project of the committee, 


1 During 1951-52, Professor Hilmar C. Krueger, University of Cincinnati, continued the 
work begun the previous year by Prcfessor Robert L. Reynolds, University of Wisconsin, of 
microfilming the notarial cartularies of the Archivio di Stato, Genoa, Italy. Professor Krueger 
edited and microfilmed thirty volumes of the Pandette dei notai antichi series in the Archivio 
di Stato, Genoa, and one velume of the Chartularium Analdi Cumani et Johannis de Donato 
series in the Archivio di Stato, Savonia. During 1951-52, Professor George B. Fowler, Univer- 
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the reproduction by microfilm and sale to subscribing libraries of the British 
House of Commons Sessional Papers for the nineteenth century, has in the past 
year covered 2,256 volumes from 1865 to 1891. The aid of the graduate school 
funds of the University of Illinois in proofing this material is gratefully acknowl- 
- edged. The complete collection of nearly 6,000 volumes is available to libraries at 
a cost of $6,000. The nineteenth-century issues of the Sessional Papers will be 
completed this coming year. It is then proposed to proceed to the reproduction of 
the papers of the eighteenth century. 

The Committee on Government Publications, Mrs. Jeannette Nichols, chair- 
man, has continued opportunity offered to testify to the interest of historians in 
the publications of the Department of State. The chairman has sat as a member 
of the ad hoc Committee on the Historian and the Federal Government, whose 
report to the Council and the Council's action on it will be reported later. Mrs, 
Nichols will present later resolutions which reaffirm our continued interest in the 
publications by the government of ‘the basic documents on our past international 
relations. 

This Association belongs to and has representation in several domestic organi- 
zations and one international one. In the first group, we have long been actively 
interested in two, the Social Science Research Council and the American Council 
of Learned Societies. Your reporter for the Social Science Research Council is 
Dean Roy F, Nichols of the Graduate School of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He emphasizes as of first importance the organization of a second committee on 
historiography which will have Thomas C. Cochran as chairman. The committee 
has already begun to outline its task and identify the problems to be considered. 
Our representatives have served on almost all key committees. Historians have re- 
ceived twenty grants-in-aid, ten fellowships, and six Faculty Research Fellowships. 

For the American Council of Learned Societies, Professor Joseph R. Strayer 
of Princeton reports that the organization is continuing and has concentrated on 
its fellowship program and on the encouragement of Asian and Russian studies. 
A grant from the Ford Foundation will support the study of Oriental languages 
in American universities. By the resignation of Charles Odegaard the Council 
has again been forced to seek a new director. 

Other domestic organizations also merit your attention. 

Professor Thomas C. Cochran, our representative on the National Records 
Management Council, reports that the Council has expended over $35,000 for 





sity of Pittsburgh, screened and microfilmed Kataloge, Zettel-Kataloge and Verzeichnisse of 
Austrian collections of manuscripts, incunabula, and early printed books before 1600. Articles 
descriptive of the work done by Professor Peter Topping in Greece and by Professors Krueger 
and Fowler while Fulbright research scholars have been or will be published in the American 
Archivist, During the present year, 1952-53, Mr. Edgar B. Wickberg of the University of 
California, Berkeley, i is in the Philippines to survey the bedly damaged archives there with the 
View to arranging for the microfilming of unpublished catalogues and inventories. During the 
coming year, Dr. Dorothy Schullian of the Armed Forces Library in Cleveland, Ohio, will direct 
the microfilming of the Ceruti manuscript inventories of the Ambrosian Library i in Milan. oe 
microfilm projects are in the process of planning or execution. 
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fellowships, publications, and research. It is expanding its activities in the Chicago 
area and will soon open an office in San Francisco. 

Social Education, the organ of the National Council for the Social Studies 
primarily for secondary and grade schools, has continued to serve its constituency 
well under the editorship of Dr. Lewis Paul Todd. 

The National Council for the Preservation of Historic Sites and Buildings 
has been merged with the Naticnal Trust for Historic Preservation. This action 
will remove confusion and overlapping and give the Trust a wider base in national 
membership. The two historic properties it now owns and operates are only a 
beginning. Many others have been offered but without financing for their main- 
tenance. Its activities will never reach the proportions of the British National 
Trust, which now administers cver a thousand properties totaling 250,000 acres 
of land. 

The National Historical Publications Commission revived by President Tru- 
man is another organization of great promise for the future. Some future execu- 
tive secretary will have an interesting report to make of its accomplishments. It 
is now emerging from the planning stage. It needs always to be emphasized that 
its chief function will be co-operation with and approval of local, individual, and 
state projects. Any activities the commission undertakes will be in the national 
field such as the records of the states in adopting the Constitution and the first 
ten amendments and the records of the first federal Congress setting up the 
national government, These will require financial aid from Congress. When the 
time comes, this Association should be the most active group in supporting the 
Commission’s program. 

The one international organization in which we have membership and respon- 
sibility is the International Committee of Historical Sciences. Here Professor 
Donald McKay of Harvard has been our efficient representative. The office in 
Washington acting for the Association, which is the American National Com- 
mittee, has co-operated with him in preparing for meetings and has supplied the 
United States contribution to the International Bibliography. In the future, current 
news in the historical field will have to be supplied to a projected international 
news bulletin. Our European colleagues attribute to us more fluid funds than we 
have to support this important international organizaticn but recognize the dis- 
proportionate cost we bear when we send a representative to Europe. I must 
confess that I would be happier if we could increase our contribution to the cen- 
tral treasury. 

Two special ad hoc committees remain to be mentioned. The first, headed by 
President W. K. Jordan of Radcliffe, is seeking to arrange for the publication of 
new editions of three standard bibliographies of British history by Gross, Read, 
and Davies. This involves negotiations with publishers and the Royal Historical 
Saciety which was a co-sponsor of the last two. These negotiations seem to be 
progressing successfully. Then will come the task of securing new editors and 
funds with which to compensate them. 
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The report of the other special committee, the Committee on the Historian 
and the Federal Government, with an inclusive membership under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Conyers Read, has had the support of $3,500 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. This has enabled them to hold numerous meetings in Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia. Their final report to the Council has been circulated 
to a number of members and was the basis of discussion in one session at this 
meeting. The report is a well-organized and illuminating summary of the matters 
which the committee has covered in its deliberations. It recommends to the Coun- 
cil the establishment of a standing committee in this field and the appropriation 
of $1,000 to enable the committee to meet at least four times a year. In its meeting 
last Saturday, December 27, the Council voted that a standing Committee on the 
Historian and the Federal Government be appointed, upon nomination by the 
Committee on Committees, which will include the functions now performed by 
the ad hoc committee, the Committee on Government Publications, and the Com- 
mittee on the Annual Report. The Executive Secretary was designated as an 
ex officio member of this committee. The Council did not approve the specific 
budget item suggested by the ad hoc committee. It did, however, set aside a 
sum not to exceed $2,000 to be assigned by the Executive Committee to the sup- 
port of meetings of such committees as the Nominating Committee, the Com- 
mittee on the Bestor Resolutions, and the new Committee on the Historian and 
the Federal Government. Such allocations would be made on the basis of estimates 
furnished by the chairmen of these or any committees asking support. 

Here ends the reading of the year's record. It is but a paragraph in the larger 
story of the nation's cultural history. It is not, however, an unimportant paragraph 
though obscured for the time by the portentous events of national and world 
history since my first report in 1941. Át that time, we were still stunned and 
appalled by the exploding bombs at Pearl Harbor. The measure of our increased 
tolerance of death and destruction and stolid acceptance of new lethal weapons 
that threaten our civilization is the fact that the reported achievement of the 
H-bomb was almost unregistered in the public consciousness. We no longer fear 
new weapons. To judge by the public press and our representatives from school 
boards to congressional committees, we fear new ideas much more. Remnants of 
nineteenth-century liberalism and a Jeffersonian belief in the ultimate triumph 
of the tenets of democracy in the free forum of public discussion run the constant 
risk of being considered subversive. The real danger of alien ideas and foreign 
dictatorial ambitions of world-wide scope should not drive us into imitation of 
procedures perfected and practiced by those who have regimented not alone the 
lives of men but their thinking. The only intolerance that befits a democracy is 
the intolerance of the intolerant whether of the right or the left. 

The danger to which I have alluded and the mephitic atmosphere it spreads 
is characterized in a recent utterance of one of our greatest jurists, Judge Learned 
Hand. Here are his words: 
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I believe that that community is already in the process of dissolution where 
each man begins to eye his neighbor as a possible enemy; where nonconformity 
with the accepted creed, political as well as religious, is a mark of disaffection; 
where denunciation, without specification or backing, takes the place of evidence; 
where orthodoxy chokes freedom of dissent; where faith in the eventual supremacy 
of reason has become so timid that we dare not enter our convictions in the open 
list to win or lose. 


This was summed up in homelier language by an old Indiana farmer when he 
said to a friend of mine, “John, God never made one man to be afraid of another.” 

' This valedictory springs in part from current events and more from a personal 
conviction that today the most important part of the document we transferred 
recently with pomp and circumstance to the custody of the National Archives is 
the Bill of Rights. As was then emphasized, the real custodianship is not in a 
bombproof vault but in the hearts and minds of the American people. You who 
write our history are supremely charged to keep unfaltering the spirit that shines 
forth from the ancient document though the letters on the parchment may 
grow dim. 

Guy STANTON Forn, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., DECEMBER 27, 1952, 10:00 A.M, 


Present: Louis Gottschalk, Vice-President; Solon J. Buck, Treasurer; Guy 
Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary; Thomas A. Bailey, A. E. R. Boak, E. C. Kirk- 
land, Sidney Painter, Dexter Perkins, Max Savelle, Joseph R. Strayer, Councilors; 
Charles H. Mcllwain, Conyers Read, Robert L. Schuyler, Thomas J. Werten- 
baker, former Presidents. 

Vice-President Gottschalk called the meeting to order in President Randall’s 
absence because of illness. ' 

The minutes of the 1951 Council meeting were approved as published in the 
April, 1952, issue of the Review (pp. 830-37). 

Mr. Ford summarized his report as Executive Secretary and Managing Editor. 
(See pp. 765-72 above.) 

The Council expressed its interest in the possibility of the distribution of the 
Annual Report, Volume 1, and Volume II, Writings on American History, to all 
members of the Association desiring copies. The suggestion was made that the 
Executive Secretary seek to determine by a questionnaire the number of members 
who might be interested in receiving the Reports and/or the Writings if available. 

The Council then made certain suggestions to the Executive Secretary of 
names to be considered for chairman of the Committee on the Littleton-Griswold 
Fund. 

The Treasurer, Dr. Buck, reviewed the financial statement for the fiscal year 
1951-52 which he later summarized at the business meeting. The financial assets 
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of the Association on August 31, 1952, amounted to $508,074.71, of which 
$238,617.36 is unrestricted and $269,430.35 is restricted. The receipts of un- 
restricted funds exceeded disbursements by $2,207.81. It should be noted, however, 
that the disbursements included an investment of $3,000. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the receipts of unrestricted funds exceeded the expenditures from such 
funds for operations by $5,207.81. 

Dr. Buck then reported for the Finance Committee, submitting an amended 
budget for the current year and a proposed budget for the next fiscal year. He 
called the attention of the Council to the fact that action on other items on the 
agenda might make further changes in the budget necessary. It was moved that 
the Council approve the revised budget for the current fiscal year and the tentative 
budget for the next fiscal year with the understanding that the revised budget for 
the current year may be modified by the Executive Committee if circumstances 
make it advisable. The motion was seconded and carried. The Council also ap- 
proved the expenditure of money spent in excess on certain items of the original 
budget for 1951-52. 

The following committees nominated by the Committee on Committees of 
the Association were approved by the Council: 


Committee on Committees—Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex 
(ex officio); John D. Hicks,* University of California, Berkeley—term expires 
December, 1955; T. Walter Johnson, University of Chicago—term expires 
December, 1953; David E. Owen, Harvard University—term expires Decem- 
ber, 1953; James W. Patton, University of North Carolina—term expires 
December, 1954. 

Committee on Honorary Members—Richard H. Shryock, Johns Hopkins Oak 
versity, chairman; Hugh Borton,* Columbia University; Guy Stanton Ford, 
Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); Lewis Hanke, University of Texas; 
Waldo G. Leland, Washington, D.C.; Geroid T. Robinson, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Raymond J. Sontag, University of California, Berkeley; Charles S. Sydnor,* . 
Duke University. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize—Lowell Ragatz, Ohio State 
University, chairman; Francis J. Bowman,* University of Southern California; 
A. William Salomone, New York University. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize.—Richard W. Leopold, Northwestern 
University, chairman; Sinclair W. Armstrong,* Brown University; O. J. Hale, 
University of Virginia. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize: —David Potter, Yale University, chair- 
man; Earl S. Pomeroy,* University of Oregon; Francis B. Simkins, Longwood 
College. 

Committee on the Albert J]. Beveridge Award. —Dorothy Burne Goebel, Hunter 
College, chairman; Fred H. Harrington, University of Wisconsin; Ralph W. 


*New member this year. 
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Hidy,* New York University; John T. Lanning, Duke University; Alice Felt 
Tyler, University of Minnesota. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications.—Raymond P. 
Stearns, University of Illinois, chairman; Eugene N. Anderson,* University 
of Nebraska; Lynn M. Case, University of Pennsylvania; Paul W. Gates, 
Cornell University; Fletcher M. Green, University of North Carolina. 

Committee on the Litileton-Griswold Fand.—Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Harvard 
University; William B. Hamilton, Duke University; George Haskins, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Mark D. Howe, Harvard University; Leonard W. 
Labaree, Yale University; Richard L. Morton, College of William and Mary; 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Newark, New Jersey. 

Committee on the Robert Livingston Schuyler Prize —Paul Knaplund, University 
of Wisconsin, chairman; John B. Brebner, Columbia University; George W. 
Brown, University of Toronto. 

Committee on the Watumuli Prize—Taraknath Das, Columbia University, chair- 
man; T. Walter Wallbank, University of Southern California; Merle Curti, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Committee on Documentary Reproduction —Edgar L. Erickson, University of 
Ilinois, chairman; J. Harry Bennett,” University of Texas; Cornelius W, 
de Kiewiet, University of Rochester; Austin P. Evans, Columbia University; 
Lawrence A. Harper, Un:versity of California, Berkeley; Loren C. MacKinney, 
University of North Carolina; Easton Rothwell, Stanford University; Warner 
F. Woodring, Ohio State University; Richard W. Hale, Jr., Wellesley College. 


The Council then proceeded to elect the following delegates of the American 
Historical Association—American Council of Learned Societies: Charles H. 
Taylor,* Harvard University. International Committee of Historical Sciences: 
Donald C. McKay, Harvard University; Philip E. Mosely, Columbia University. 
National Historical Publications Commission: Julian P. Boyd, Princeton Univer- 
sity; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex. National Records Manage- 
ment Council: Thomas C. Cochran, University of Pennsylvania—term expires 
December, 1955. Social Education: Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex 
(ex officio); Robert E. Riegel, Dartmouth College. Soctal Science Research Coun- 
cil: Ray A. Billington, Northwestern University—term expires December, 1954; 
Gordon A. Craig, Princeton University—term expires December, 1955; Roy F, 
Nichols, University of Pennsylvania—term expires December, 1953. 

The report of the Albert J. Beveridge Committee, having first been duplicated 
and circulated in advance to che Council, was summarized by the Executive Secre- 
tary. The Council approved the committee’s recommendations that the name 
“Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship” be changed to the “Albert J. Beveridge 
Award” and that the award shall consist of a cash prize of $1,000 to the author 
and publication of the manuscript by the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fund. 


*New member this year. 
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The other suggestions of the committee were considered as entirely within the 
jurisdiction of the committee itself and not requiring Council action. 

Two changes in the terms of the John H. Dunning Prize were approved by 
the Council. (1) Eligibility of printed works submitted in competition for this 
prize shall be limited to books printed within two years and five months prior 
to June x of the year in which the award is made. (2) All future entries shall be 
restricted to “first books” or unpublished manuscripts and preference given to 
those of younger scholars, 

The Executive Secretary reported that, in agreement with the president of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, he was recommending the discon- 
tinuance of the special committee set up to co-operate with the Bureau of the 
Census. This committee, initiated at the request of the Bureau, found that the 
Bureau had no funds to publish monographs it might suggest nor did the material 
lend itself readily to historical treatment, On motion made and carried, the Coun- 
cil voted to discontinue the committee with an expression of gratitude to members 
of the committee for their service. 

In accordance with the mandate of the Council as set forth one year ago, the 
ad hoc Committee on the Histcrian and the Federal Government submitted to all 
Council members in advance of the meeting copies of a report embodying a 
definite plan for a committee which would perform the functions subsumed under 
the name of the temporary committee, After a thorough discussion, the Council 
voted that a standing Committee on the Historian and the Federal Government 
be appointed, upon nomination by the Committee on Committees, which will 
include the functions now performed by the ad hoc committee, the Committee 
on Government Publications, and the Committee on the Annual Report. The 
Executive Secretary was designated as an ex officio member of this committee. 
The Council did not approve the specific budget item suggested by the ad hoc 
committee. It did, however, set aside a sum not to exceed $2,000 to be assigned 
by the Executive Committee to the support of meetings of such committees as 
the Nominating Committee, the Committee on the Bestor Resolutions, and the 
.new Committee on the Historian and the Federal Government. Such allocations 
would be made on the basis of estimates furnished by the chairmen of these or 
any committees asking support. 

Upon nomination by the Committee on Honorary Members, the Council 
elected as honorary life members the following persons: 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, b. 1870. M.A. and D. Litt. Professor of Indian History, 
Benares; Lecturer at Madras, etc. Vice Chancellor, Calcutta University, 1926-28; 
Indian Educational Service (ret.); Honorary Member, Royal Asiatic Society; 
Member, Indian Historical Records Commission, 1919-41; Corresponding Mem- 
ber, Royal Historical Society, etc. Author: The India of Aurangzib—Statistics, 
Topography and Roads; History of Aurangzib (5 vols.); Economics of British 
India; Fall of the Mughal Empire (3 vols.), etc. Address: 10 Lake Terrace, 
Calcutta 29, India. 
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Dr. Franz Schnabel, b. Mannheim, 1887, educated at Heidelberg and Berlin, 
Ph.D., Professor of History, University of Munich, 1947—. Author: Europa im 18. 
Jahrhundert u. das Zeitalter Napoleons (1929); Deutsche Geschichte im 19. 
Jahrhundert (4 vols., 1926-36); Geschichte der neuesten Zeit (1924; 7th ed., 1931), 
etc. Address: Ludwigstrasse 17, Munich, Germany. 

Dr. Costi Zurayk (Constantine Zreik), b. Damascus, 1909; A.B, American 
University of Beirut, 1928, A.M. University of Chicago, 1929, Ph.D. Princeton, 
1930; Adjunct professor of History, American University of Beirut, 1930-40, as- 
sociate professor of history, 1a4o-45; 1st Counselor, Syrian Legation, Washington, 
D.C., March-November, 1945, envoy extraordinary and minister of Syria to 
Washington, 1946, 1947; delegate to General Assembly of U.N., 2d part of rst 
session; alternate representative of Syria on Security Council; Vice-President, 
American University of Beirut; Rector, Syrian University; Member Unesco Com- 
mission on “A History of Mankind.” Author: National Consciousness (in Arabic; 
1939); trans. from German to Arabic (with P. Jouze), Th. Noeldeke’s Die 
Ghassanische Fürsten aus dem Hause Gafna (1933). Editor: Al-Yazidtyyah 
quadima wa haditha (summaries of Yazidi doctrines and recent history) by 
Ismail Bey Chol (1934). 

Dr. Read presented a report on behalf of the Committee on the Bibliography 
of British History. The committee is hopeful that the necessary arrangements 
between publishers, the Royel Historical Society, and the American Historical 
Association to bring out new editions of Gross, Read, and Davies can be made. 

Mr. Ford, as Managing Editor of the Review, reported that in succession to 
Professors Gray C. Boyce arid J..A. O. Larsen, who were retiring after five-year 
terms on the Board of Editors, he had appointed Professors T. R. S; Broughton 
of Bryn Mawr College and Loren C. MacKinney of the University of Noria 
Carolina. 

Professor Wallace K. Ferguson of New York University was designated by the 
Council to represent the American Historical Association on a committee to 
foster: co-operative studies in the Renaissance period. | 

Dr. Buck explained to the Council that the Library of es was interested 
in initiating a series of discussions with representatives of learned societies’ pri- 
marily interested in manuscript accumulation and use which might lead to some 
general principles: applicable to the collection and deposit of manuscripts in the 
most appropriate depository. For this purpose, the Council named as its repre- 
sentative Professor C. Vann Woodward of the Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Buck, who has been the representative of the American- Historical ` As- 
sociation to the American Documentation Institute, commented on its changed 
character. It is now primarily a group of individuals technically interested in 
this special field. There is, therefore, less reason for institutions and associations 
to maintain membership. He annaunced his intention of resigning before the 
next meeting of the Institute. The Council decided to discontinue membership 
in the Institute and not to appoint any successor to Dr. Buck. 
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The resolutions concerning public education, presented by Professor Arthur E. 
Bestor, et al., had been reproduced and circulated in advance to the members of 
the Council. After full discussion, it was agreed that the matter should be referred 
to a committee in terms of a resolution which the Council then agreed upon: 


The Council discussed sympathetically Professor Bestor’s resolutions concern- 
ing public education. After careful consideration, it was the consensus in the 
Council that the problem presented by these resolutions is a serious one, meriting 
close and thoughtful study before any action by the Association. The Council 
felt, however, that adoption of these resolutions in their present text would be 
premature, since action by the Association must take into due account certain 
important implications of any such action. | 

For the Association should very carefully determine, first, precisely what the 
policy of the Association itself ought to be, relative to this problem. Secondly, it 
is thought that the Association should approach the other learned societies with 
‘a view of formulating some sort of common policy with them. Thirdly, it is 
thought that any effective implementation of the sense of the resolutions would 
best be forwarded by taking into consideration the mature thought of the profes- 
sional educators who are conscious of this problem and would wish to collaborate 
in the formulation of any comprehensive statement on national educational policy. 

The Council therefore authorizes the incoming president of the Association 
to appoint a committee to formulate and bring to the Association a statement 
of its policy, to approach the other learned societies and professional educators 
on the subject of a common position relative to the problem, and to discuss with 
them the possible setting up of the proposed interdisciplinary educational com- 
mission. 


A report on the relations of the American Historical Association with the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences was presented by Dr. Waldo G. 
Leland. Dr. Leland began by calling attention to the report already printed in 
the October 1952 issue of the American Historical Review (pp. 228-33), covering 
‘the Brussels meeting of the International Committee of Historical Sciences. He 
'then went on to urge that the American Historical Association has for historical 
reasons a very definite responsibility for co-operating in every way possible with 
‘the 1,C.H.S. | 

The LC.HS. is, in a very real sense, the creation of the American Historical 
Association. In the Brussels International Congress of Historical Sciences in 
1923 the representatives of the A.H.A. took the initiative in assuring that a 
permanent international historical organization should be created. In 1925-26 the 
Association, thanks to the intervention of Dr. G. S. Ford, secured a subsidy from 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, which made it possible to proceed 
with the organization (Geneva, 1926) of the IL.C.H.S. Additional subsidies were 
secured by the A.H.A. which made it possible for the 1.C.H.S. to adopt a program 
of scientific activities and to become the leading international organization in the 
fields of the humanities and the social sciences. During its first years the treasury 
and the legal headquarters of the I.C.H.S. were in Washington under the sponsor- 
ship of the A.H.A. The A.H.A. has been from the beginning the “national com- 
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mittee” of the United States for representing the I.C.H.S. and co-operating with it. 

As the national committee for the I.C.H.S., this Association is expected to 
maintain representation on its councils and committees and to report from time 
to time on historical work of interest to the historians of other nations, to con- 
tribute to the international bibliography, and to aid in the preparation and the 
circulation of other publications of the LC.H.S. The Association should, if pos- 
sible, increase its payment of annual dues above the present minimum require- 
ment but may properly take into account the heavy contribution it makes when it 
pays the expenses to Europe and return of a delegate. The immediate task is the 
selection of topics and participants representing American scholarship who may 
appear on the program of the International Congress of Historical Sciences in 
Rome in 1955. 

The Council discussed the report of Dr. Leland and authorized the Executive 
Secretary to increase the contribution of the American Historical Association to 
500 Swiss francs. It also approved the establishment of a standing committee on 
international relations to be appointed initially by the president for staggered five- 
year terms. The Executive Secretary and the official representative of the Associa- 
tion to the I.C.HLS. are to be ex officio members. Participation in the International 
Congress in 1955 would fall under the jurisdiction of this committee and it was 
authorized, if necessary, to constitute a subcommittee to consider the matter of 
programs and participants. 

Professor Ralph E. Turner, chairman of the editorial committee of the Inter- 
national Commission for a Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind, appeared 
before the Council to present a request for the formation of a committee to co- 
operate with the Commission. Dr. Turner explained that he should like to have 
such a committee select topics and choose writers for them, especially on American 
culture but also on other matters. A committee of seven members was suggested, 
of which three at least should be thoroughly competent scholars in American 
history. In Dr. Turner’s opinion, it would not be necessary to have anyone in 
Oriental history, which would be provided for in other committees. The life of 
this committee would be coincident with the life of the project. The Council 
approved the appointment of such a committee, not to exceed seven in number, 
and referred the matter of nomination of members to the Committee on Com- 
mittees, 

The Council discussed in an informal way the substance of a letter from the 
Executive Secretary pro tem of the Association of Research Libraries. The letter 
raised the question of centralization or decentralization of the personal papers of 
federal officials, primarily the President. The discussion of the merits and demerits 
of centralization turned to what was apparently the more important first concern 
of scholars and that was the institution in the White House of a records-adminis- 
trator who might from day to day guide the flow of incoming materials so that a 
clear line would be established between what were essentially public documents 
and what were personal to the President. No action was taken. 
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The concern of several members of the Council as to the possibility that in the 
change of administration the Archivist of the United States might be considered 
a political appointment led to a discussion of the necessity of making any appoint- 
ment to this position dependent upon professional and scholarly qualifications. 
The Council formulated its views and deep interests in the following resolution: 


WHEREAs, the American Historical Association, having a deep interest in 
agencies of the Federal Government serving the needs of historical scholarship, 
is particularly concerned with the sound evolution of the National Archives, in 
whose creation it played a leading role; and 

WHEREAS, agencies such as these operate on a technical and professional level 
removed from considerations of national policy; and 

WHEREAS, such technical and professional agencies benefit from continuity of 
leadership; and 

Wuereas, these agencies have enjoyed the advantages of wise and experienced 
management, therefore be it - 

Resolved, that the Executive Secretary of the American Historical Association, 
in behalf of the Council, respectfully urge the President-elect and his advisers to 
give favorable consideration to continuing the National Archives under a profes- 
sionally qualified director such as the present competent incumbent. This would 
be parallel to the policy prevailing for the last half-century in the case of the 
Librarian of Congress. 


In response to a request for a second representative of the American Historical 
Association to the committee for the organization of the Second Congress of the 
Historians of Mexico and the United States, the Council voted to record its 
promise of continued co-operation with the appropriate Mexican institutions to 
promote the Congress and designated Professor E, C. Kirkland of Bowdoin 
College to serve with Professor Lewis Hanke, University of Texas, as the repre- 
sentatives of the Association. 

The Council approved the budget for Social Education. 

The Council confirmed the action of the Executive Secretary in securing 
Professor Howard M. Ehrmann of the University of Michigan as chairman of the 
program committee for 1953 and Dr. Stanley Pargellis of the Newberry Library 
as chairman of the local arrangements committee, each chairman being authorized 
to complete the roster of his committee. 

Washington, D.C., was selected by the Council as the site of the 1955 meet- 
ing. The meeting in 1953 will be in Chicago and in 1954 in New York. Mr. Ford 
informed the Council that reservations had already been placed with the head- 
quarters hotel in New York for 1957. 

A letter from Professor John D. Hicks of the University of California was 
brought to the attention of the Council. Professor Hicks suggests that September 
instead of December would be a more desirable time of the year for the Associa- 
tion’s annual meetings. After discussion, the Council voted to get a sampling of 
opinion on this matter by enclosing a questionnaire with the ballots when they 
are sent out to the members in 1953. The results of this polling of the membership 
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will be discussed at the Council's next meeting and any action which may be 
necessary will be taken at that time. lt was pointed out, however, that in view 
of our commitments through 1953 and 1954 it would be difficult to make any 
change immediately. 

The Council elected the following members of the Executive Committee: 
Louis Gottschalk, chairman; Sidney Painter; Robert L. Schuyler; Joseph R. 
Strayer; Solon J. Buck (ex officio); Guy Stanton Ford (ex officio). 

The Committee to Select an: Executive Secretary made a preliminary report 
of progress. It asked and received authority to proceed along its present lines 
and to negotiate with the candidate of its choice, reporting its results for final 
confirmation to the Executive Committee at a meeting to be held in the spring of 
1953. It was also made clear that members of the Council were still free to submit 
additional names of possible candidates. 

The Council appointed Professors Boak and Perkins as members of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

There being no further business, the Council adjourned. 

Guy STANTON Forn, Executive Secretary 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., DECEMBER 29, 1952, 4:15 P.M. 


Vice-President Louis R. Gottschalk called the meeting to order with about 
four hundred members present. It was unanimously voted to approve the minutes 
of the last meeting as printed in the April, 1952, issue of the 4merican Historical 
Review (op. 838-40). 

Mr. Ford read his report as Executive Secretary and Managing Editor. (See 
pp. 765-72 above.) 

The Treasurer, Dr. Buck, presented a summary of his report, copies of which 
had been distributed to the members. The motion was made and passed to accept 
the report and to place it on file. (The report will be printed in full in the Annual 
Report for 1952.) 

Arthur W. Page was elected as chairman of the Board of Trustees to replace 
W. Randolph Burgess, resigned; Thomas I. Parkinson was re-elected as a member 
of the Board; J. Percy Ebbott, president of the Chase National Bank, was elected 
to fill the vacancy on the Board. 

The chairman, Professor Beatrice F. Hyslop of Hunter College, gave the 
report of the Nominating Committee. As a result of the mail ballots cast, the 
committee announced the election of the following: 

Members of the Council—Herbert Heaton of the University of Minnesota and 
Richard H. Shryock of the Johns Hopkins University. 

Members of the Nominating Committee—Frederick B. Artz of Oberlin Col- 
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lege, Arthur E. Bestor of the University of Illinois, and Frederick L. Nussbaum of 
the University of Wyoming. 

For the Presidency of the Association for the year 1953, the committee nomi- 
nated Professor Louis R. Gottschalk; for the Vice-Presidency, Professor Merle 
Curti; and for the office of Treasurer, Dr. Solon J. Buck. On motion, the Execu- 
tive Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for all nominees, and they were 
declared elected. 

A brief statement on deceased members was given by Mr. Ford reporting 
the deaths of two honorary members, eight life members, and thirty-two annual 
members since December, 1951. 

The amendment to Section I of Article [II of the Constitution, having been 
approved by the Council and printed in the July, 1952, issue of the Review (p. 
1084), was unanimously adopted. This amendment provides for a junior member- 
ship at $4 a year and an increase in annual dues to $7.50 and $150 for life 
membership. 

Mr, Ford reported for the information of the Association actions taken by the 
Council concerning delegates and committees (see minutes of the Council meet- 
ing, pp. 773-74 above), the announcement of the program chairman, Professor 
Howard M. Ehrmann, and the local arrangements chairman, Dr. Stanley Pargellis, 
for the 1953 meeting, questionnaires to be mailed out with the ballots in 1953 to 
poll members on the question of changing the dates of the annual meeting, and 
the membership of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Secretary then presented the resolution adopted by the Council 
after it had considered the statement presented by Professor Arthur E. Bestor, 
et al. The Association approved the action of the Council as embodied in its 
resolution (see p. 777 above). 

The report of the Pacific Coast Branch was made by Professor Engel Sluiter 
of the University of California, Berkeley. 

The following resolution was submitted by Mrs. Jeannette P. Nichols, chair- 
man of the Committee on Government Publications: 


Whereas the American Historical Association has through the years made 
known to government agencies and the appropriate congressional officials its in- 
terest in government publication of documentary records essential for the proper 
understanding of American history; and whereas the inauguration of a new 
Administration and assembling of a new Congress shift responsibility for pub- 
lication programs and for their covering appropriations upon new shoulders, it 
again becomes incumbent upon the Association to present its views upon programs 
in which it has a vital interest. 

Concerning government publications in general, the Association attests anew 
its belief that the publication program should be expanded, especially in such fields 
as shall enlarge our knowledge of government operations, of the life of the people, 
and of the historical development of the nation. 

Concerning the basic documentary compilations, the American Historical 
Association urges that the Department of State be equipped to narrow the time-lag 
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between the dates of documents and their publication in Foreign Relations of the 
United States; this series, forming the oficial documentary record of American 
diplomacy since 1861, has fallen eighteen years behind currency—a matter of 
serious concern to historians and others interested in the origin and conduct of 
the Second World War as background for present international problems. Also, 
the American Historical Association urges the importance of speeding up the 
publication, in collaboration with the British and French governments, of the 
German Foreign Office records in the series, Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, 1918-1945. 

Concerning the general requirements of a sound information program, the 
American Historical Association urges support of liberal policies by government 
agencies, frequent consultation between them and the proper officials of the As- 
sociation, looking to the fullest possible presentation of information on recent 
and current diplomacy. 

The Executive Secretary of the Association is requested to communicate to the 
appropriate agencies and congressional committees the foregoing resolution. 


On motion made and carried, the abcve resolutions were approved. 
Professor Arthur E. R. Boak presented the following resolutions for the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: 


Resolved, That the American Historical Association express its thanks to the 
chairman of the Program Committee, Professor Sidney Painter, and to its other 
members for their effective organization of the program with its broad representa- 
tion of many historical interests; to Dean Elmer L. Kayser of George Washington 
University and his colleagues of the Committee on Local Arrangements for their 
skillful handling of their many problems; and to all those volunteer workers 
associated in making provisions for this meeting. 

Resolved, That the Association extend to Dr. Guy Stanton Ford an expression 
of high appreciation of his distinguished services to historical learning for the 
past twelve years as the principal administrative officer of this Association and 
editor of the American Historical Review and that it tender to him its best wishes 
for the coming year of his retirement. 


The chairman said that he would take the liberty of presenting the second 
resolution first and added his own words of appreciation. The second resolution 
was adopted by a standing vote. President Gottschalk then presented the first 
resolution, which was adopted. 

Professor Sidney Painter made a brief statement announcing the Anglo- 
American Conference of Historians to be held July 9-11, 1953, at the University 
of London. He asked that all communications be sent to Mr. Taylor Milne, 
Secretary of the Institute of Historical Research, Senate House, London, W.C.r. 

As there was no further business, Professor Frank Maloy Anderson moved 
that the meeting be adjourned. 

Guy Stanton Forn, Executive Secretary 
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American Historical Association 


Professor Thomas C. Cochran, chairman of the nominating committee for 
1953, Will welcome suggestions from members for the offices of vice-president, two 
Council members, and two members of the nominating committee. Suggestions 
should be sent as soon as possible to Professor Cochran, Department of History, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4. 


The annual competition fer the Albert J. Beveridge Award of the American 
Historical Association for the best original manuscript in American history will 
close this year on May 1. The award has a cash value of $1,000 and provides for 
free publication in the Beveridge series. Honorable mention may also be awarded 
to one or more additional manuscripts, and this award, too, carries with it free 
publication in the Beveridge series. “American history” is interpreted as including 
the history of the United States, Canada, and Latin America. All correspondence, 
including requests for further information and forms of application, should be 
addressed to Dorothy Burne Goebel, Department of History, Hunter College, 
695 Park Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 


Reprints of the membership list of the Association are now available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for 45 cents, 


Other Histotical Activities 


The executors of the estaze of John J. Pershing, General of the Armies of the 
United States, have formally transferred title in the Pershing Papers to the Library 
of Congress, according to the will left by General Pershing at the time of his death 
in 1948, The value of this large group of papers, some 147,000 pieces, can scarcely 
be overemphasized. They relate, it is believed, to every major phase of General 
Pershing's long and distinguished career, from the time he was a young officer in 
the Apache Indian campaigns in the southwest through the years of his outstand- 
ing service as commander in chief of the American Expeditionary Force in World 
War I. Public notice will be given when the papers are ready for use, and requests 
for permission to consult them may be submitted at that time to the Chief of the 
Manuscripts Division. 

The Honorable Tom Connally of Texas has presented to the Library his per- 
sonal papers, which consist of a series of 42 scrapbooks recording his activities 
from 1916 to 1952, and more than 100,000 unbound pieces relating to his legisla- 
tive career during the same period. The collection includes a vast amount of 
general correspondence, as well as special correspondence files on constituents 
and veterans, and on such subjects as political campaigns, immigration, tidelands 
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oil, national defense, and atomic energy. The senator's correspondence as chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee is not with his papers, but re- 
mains in the custody of the clerk of that committee. 

_ The personal papers of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chemist, author, and Jecturer, 
have been received by the Library as a gift from Mrs. Wiley. Numbering nearly 
70,000 pieces, the papers reflect all three phases of Dr. Wiley’s career: as a student 
and teacher of chemistry; as chief of the Bureau of Chemistry (1888-1912), in 
which post he spent over twenty years fighting for a pure food law and another 
five years fighting for its enforcement; and, later, as author, lecturer, and director 
of the Bureau of Food, Sanitation, and Health of Good Housekeeping Magazine. 
The Wiley Papers may be consulted under “Library Restrictions” as soon as 
their preliminary processing has been completed. 

Mr. John P. Frey, retired labor leader and editor, has presented his papers 
(ca. 5,000 pieces) to the Library. They concern especially his long-time connection 
with the American Federation of Labor and his twenty-four years as editor of the 
International Moulder's Journal; they evidence, in addition, his close relations 
with outstancing labor leaders in the United States, England, Germany, and else- 
where. Mr. Frey’s significant service at the International Economic Conference 
at Geneva in 1927 is documented, as is the part he played before and during 
World War II in the ironing out oz labor controversies, especially in the coun- 
try's shipyards. , 

Some 10,090 pieces have been added to the main body of Woodrow Wilson 
Papers by Mrs. Wilson; there are notes and drafts for college lectures and ad- 
dresses, early manuscripts of books and articles, and a good deal of correspondence, 
much of which falls within 1910, a year which has been rather sparsely docu- 
mented up to this time. Dr. Karl A. Meyer of Chicago has given the Library 
a series of go remarkable letters from Woodrow Wilson to his Princeton class- 
mate and life-long friend, Robert Bridges, 1877~1923, two thirds of which, it is 
believed, have never before been aveilable for research. Other additions to the 
Woodrow Wilson Collection include a group of manuscripts relating to Wilson, 
given by Dr. James H. Taylor, pastor emeritus of the Central Presbyterian Church 
of Washington, D.C., which Wilson attended when he was President of the 
United States; and photostats, from originals in the Alderman Library of the 
University of Virginia, of 20 letters from Wilson, 1880-1917, addressed for the 
most part to Charles W. Kent, a friend of his law school days. 

Earlier material added to the holdings of the Library includes: a collection of 
800 papers of the Morris and Popham families, 1667 to 1892, comprised of papers 
of several generations of Morrises, beginning with the first Lewis Morris (1671~ 
1746) and papers centered about Major William Popham (1752-1849) and mem- 
bers of his immediate family; a diary kept by Asher B. Hinds from 1895 to 1900, 
when he served as clerk at the Speaker’s table in the United States House of 
Representatives; and a microfilm of Mr. Laurence G. Hoes’s collection of some 
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350 papers of James Monroe, 1780-1830. With the addition of this microfilm, 
which may be used without restriction, it is believed that all important groups 
of the papers left by the fifth President are now available to scholars in public 
repositories, the great majority of them in the Library of Congress. 


The Library of Congress hes received from the chancellery of the Prince of 
Hohenzollern in Sigmaringen a set of the family statutes now in force for the 
princely house, the so-called Swabian line of the Hohenzollern family. The statute 
now in force is based on older ones of 1575, 1695, and 1707 and sets forth the 
rules about such subjects as family property, inheritance and succession, and 
status of the members of the family. The amendments of 1893 and 1920, it is 
believed, have never before been published. "They reflect the changes caused by 
the ascendance to the Rumanian throne of Carl, the brother of the then-ruling 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern; by the succession rights of Ferdinand, Prince 
Leopold's second son; and by the Revolution of 1918 and the Weimar Constitution. 


: The National Historical Publications Commission announces the formal estab- 
lishment of a project for the publication of the papers of John C. Calhoun by 
the University of South Carolina in co-operation with Clemson College and the 
Commission. Dr. Robert L. Meriwether, professor of history in the University 
of South Carolina and director of the South Caroliniana Library, has been named 
editor. Professor C. L. Epting of Clemson College is chairman of the publications 
committee, and Dr. J. H. Easterby of the Historical Commission of South Carolina 
is its secretary. Persons having information about Calhoun papers that are not 
readily available in well-known depositories, especially papers in private possession, 
are urged to communicate with Dr. Meriwether. 


A portrait of Robert D. W. Connor, 1878-1950, the first Archivist of the 
United States, 1934~41, was unveiled in the National Archives Conference Room 
on October 10, 1952. Executed by Mrs. Arthur M. Nash of Washington, D.C., 
well-known portrait artist and long-time friend of the Connor family, the painting 
was unveiled before a gathering of relatives, friends, and colleagues of the late 
Archivist by Thomas Connor Murray, a grandnephew. A tribute to Dr. Connor 
was read by Waldo G. Leland, former director of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and sometime president of the Society of American Archivists. 


The Modern Language Association is sponsoring an international census of 
the letters and other manuscripts of some two thousand significant American 
authors, the published results of which will be of interest to all students of Amer- 
ican Studies. At present the committee is actively surveying the manuscript hold- 
ings of libraries in the South and Southwest. The work so far has been financed 
by the Humanities Research Fund of the California Institute of Technology and 
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by the Research Institute of the University of Texas. Arrangements have also 
been made to take a census of the holdings of the libraries of several hundred 
American private collectors, subsidized by a grant from the National Society of 
Autograph Collectors. Other surveys will follow, of libraries in the remaining 
American geographic regions and of private and public libraries abroad. The 
census is being undertaken by the M.L.A. American Literature group, under the 
direction of a Special Committee on Manuscript Holdings, of which Professor 
Joseph Jones of the English department of the University of Texas is chairman. 
Other committee members are Professor Henry Dan Piper of the California In- 
stitute of “Technology, Dean Herman Spivey of the University of Kentucky, 
Professor Ernest Marchand of San Diego State College, and Professor Albert 
Robbins of Indiana University. The M.L.A. census, of necessity, is restricted 
almost exclusively to Americans of literary prominence. But it is hoped that the 
methods and co-operation now developed through the survey will assist other 
groups in the field of American Studies in undertaking similar projects. Members 
of the committee will gladly answer inquiries as to their project and methods to 
be used by similar committees that may be set up in other areas of American 
cultural history. 


The Review’s representative reports that some 350 members attended the 
cighteenth annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association at Knoxville on 
November 6-8, 1952. À varied program followed the custom of the association 
by which at each morning and afternoon period one session deals with some 
aspect of Southern history, while simultaneously the other session considers an- 
other field of history: medieval, military, Latin-American, British, or modern 
European. Although no central theme was specifically designated for the meeting, 
a recurring one concerned the historical problems and contemporary implications 
of minorities in the South. The standards of objectivity and the atmosphere of 
mutual respect inherent in both the formal papers and informal discussions by 
participants of diverse backgrounds were a tribute to the ideals of scholarship 
and the deepening of the democratic faith. The thoughtful and moving presi- 
dential addréss by C. Vann Woodward of the Johns Hopkins University on “The 
Irony of Southern History” was a fitting capstone. Officers elected for the coming 
year are President Kathryn Abbey Hanna of Winter Park, Florida, Vice-President 
Francis B. Simkins of Longwood College, and Secretary-Treasurer Bennett H. 
Wall of the University of Kentucky. The next annual meeting is scheduled for 
early November, 1953, at Jacksonville, Florida. 


The seventh annual Northern New England Historians’ Conference was held 
at Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire, on October 11-12. About forty 
delegates attended from Bates, Bowdoin, Colby, Dartmouth, Marlboro, Middle- 
bury, New Hampshire, Norwich, St. Anselm’s, and Vermont. On Saturday eve- 
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ning the main address was by Professor Edwin O. Reischauer of Harvard, on 
“An Analysis of the Far Eastern Situation.” Sunday morning Professor Reischauer 
led a discussion on “The Development of Far East Courses in American Colleges,” 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Society of American Archivists will be 
held in September, 1953, at the Ford Motor Company Archives in Dearborn, 
Michigan. 


On January 17 the Institute for European History was formally opened in the 
restored Domus Universitatis of the Johannes Gutenberg University in Mainz. 
President Heuss of the West German Republic spoke for the Republic and Minister 
President Altmeier for the province. Greetings were given by representatives of 
the universities of Vienna, Paris, and Nancy. The directors of the Institute, Pro- 
fessors Gühring and Lortz, spoke in an illustrative way on the purposes of the 
Institute, namely, the co-operative study by professors and students of various 
nations, primarily France and: Germany, of controversial topics that tend to 
perpetuate the divisions between nations. Dr. Góhring, known for his work on 
the French Revolution, dwelt on the importance of conciliation and common 
understanding on such crises as 1789, 1815, 1870, 1914, and 1918-19. Dr. Lortz 
drew his illustrations from his own specialty, the period of the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation. Á beginning has been made on this rather large plan which 
it is hoped will be advanced by the appointment of younger scholars on fellow- 
ships from western Europe and America. Two members of the American His- 
torical Association, Leonard Krieger of Yale and Franklin Ford of Harvard, were 
in attendance. 


At the end of 1951 a committee for the history of parliamentarism and political 
parties in Germany was constituted by the Ministry of Interior of the Federal 
Republic at Bonn. At present its members are Professors Wolfgang Abendroth, 
Ludwig Bergstraesser, Max Braubach, Theodor Eschenburg, Fritz Fischer, Walter 
Hagemann, Alfred Herrmann (chairman), and Theodor Schieder. Besides en- 
couraging long-range research projects and the edition of sources, the committee 
will publish a series, “Beitráge zur Geschichte des Parlamentarismus und der 
politischen Parteien in Deutschland.” Dr. Alfred Milatz is secretary of the com- 
mittee; In der Siirst 1, Bonn, its address. 


In 1950, a number of German scholars in the field of the history and culture 
of eastern Central Europe gathered in Marburg to establish the Johann Gottfried 
Herder Forschungsrat. The Forschungsrat, in turn, founded the Johann Gottfried 
Herder Institut, which maintains a considerable library including collections of 
newspapers, clippings, and other research material pertaining to the former Ger- 
man provinces and regions of eastern Central Europe. In addition, the Institut 
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publishes the quarterly Zeitschrift für Ostforschung, a Handbuch on Die 
Deutschen Ostgebiete, translations of Polish and Czech monographs, a series 
entitled Wissenschafiliche Beiträge zur Geschichte und Landeskunde Ostmit- 
teleuropas, and the monthly Wissenschafilicher Dienst, which reports on im- 
portant political and economic changes and on scholarly activities in eastern 
Central Europe. Correspondence should be sent to the Johann Gottfried Herder 
Institut, 7 Behringweg, Marburg/Lahn, Germany. 


Arthur P. Whitaker of the University of Pennsylvania gave the Common- 
wealth Lectures at University College, London, from January 26 to February 19, 
1953. His subject was “The Western Hemisphere Idea and Pan Americanism, 
1800-1950.” 


In December, 1952, Fulmer Mood of the University of Texas, delivered a 
series of three lectures at the University of Kansas. His subject was “The Struc- 
tures s of American Historiography.” 


E. Merton Coulter, professor of history in the University of Georgia, delivered 
the Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History at the Louisiana 
State University December 2-3, 1952. His subject was “The Reconstruction of 
the South—z Retrospect.” 


The winner of the American Military Institute’s first competition for manu- 
scripts of book length on any phase of American military history was Jack 
Franklin Leach, for a study entitled “The Law, Theory, and Politics of National 
Conscription in the United States. Honorable mention went to John K. Mahon 
for a manuscript on “The Citizen Soldier in National Defense, 1789-1815.” 
Manuscripts to be entered for the second competition must be received by June 
30, 1954. Further details may be obtained from the Secretary of the Moncado 
Book Fund Committee of the Institute, Mr. Jacob B. Lishchiner, 712 Peabody 
St., N.W., Washington 10, D.C, 


The American Numismatic Society offers a prize of $100 to the under- 
graduate or graduate student in an accredited college or university in the United 
States or Canada who submits the most satisfactory paper based in large part on 
evidence from coins. Papers must be received before July 1, 1953. Further in- 
formation mzy be obtained from the Secretary of the Society, Broadway between 
155 and 156 Streets, New York 32. 


Wildon Lloyd of Washington, D.C., author of The European War Debts 
(New York, 1934), has deposited with the Brookings Institution a collection of 
materials with a project-plan originally intended for the expansion of his book of 
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934 on the American war loans to the Allies. His investigation and research 
vere interrupted in 1938 as the official files in Washington were not then open 
or public investigation. The mate-ials for this project will be made available to 
ny bona fide writer properly financed and capable of completing the work as 
losely as possible to the original >lans. 


Personal 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES , 


Ray Allen Billington of Northwestern University will serve as Harmsworth 
’rofessor of American History ar Oxford University during the academic year 


95354. 


C. Mildred Thompson, professor emeritus of the University of Georgia, has 
een appointed dean of instruction at the Collège de l’Europe Libre, Strasbourg, 
france. 


Page Smith has left the Insttute of Early American History and Culture, 
Williamsburg, to join the department of history of the University of California, 
Los Angeles, as assistant professor. 


Louis L. Snyder has been promoted to professor of history in the City College 
o£ New York. 


At Clark University Marc Reeff has been granted a leave of absence for the 
:urrent academic year to participate in a research project at the Far Eastern In- 
titute, University of Washingtor. Dwight E. Lee, chairman of the department of 
listory and international relations, is on sabbatical leave during the second 
iemester to do research on the backgrounds of World War I. Samuel M. Osgood ` 
1as been appointed instructor in the department for the current year. 


At Duke University William B. Hamilton has been promoted to professor of 
uistory. Alexander DeConde, formerly of Whittier College, and Robert F. Durden 
aave joined the staff of the department of history. 


E. Merton Coulter, chairmam of the department of history in the University 
o£ Georgia, has gone to the Uriversity of Jerusalem on a State Department ap- 
xointment for the first six months of 1953. Horace Montgomery is serving as 
acting chairman of the department. Robert S. Cotterill, professor emeritus of the 
State University of Florida, is visiting professor at the University of Georgia 
during the winter and spring terms. 


Paul H. Giddens, formerly cnairman of the department of history and political 
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science at Allegheny College, has been elected president of Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, He assumed his new duties on March 1. 


Teaching in the summer session of Harvard University this year will be Denis 
Brogan of Cambridge University, Frank Freidel of the University of Illinois, 
Hajo Holborn of Yale University, and Sigmund Neumann of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 


In the department of history and government of the University of Maine the 
following promotions went into effect July 1, 1952: Robert M. York to professor 
of history, William H. Jeffrey and David W. Trafford to associate professors of 
history, and John J. Nolde to assistant professor of history and government. 
Professor York has been serving as acting head of the department during the 
current year while E. F. Dow is on leave of absence. 


Alfred D. Low, associate professor of history and political science in Marietta 
College, is on leave during the second semester of the current academic year to 
serve as visiting lecturer in political science at New York State Teachers College, 
Albany. 


The department of history in the University of North Carolina reports that 
Mitchell B. Garrett, professor of history since 1927, retired in June, 1952, and is 
now living in Canton, New York, Frank W. Klingberg, James E. King, and C. O. 
Cathey have been promoted to associate professors. George V. Taylor has been 
appointed assistant professor. 


Luitpold Wallach had been appointed assistant professor of history in the 
University of Oregon. 


Richard L. Clark is on leave of absence during the current academic year 
from George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles. Albert Clodius was appointed 
assistant professor of history for the year. 


. Willis Rudy has gone to State Teachers College, Worcester, Massachusetts, as 
professor of history and economics. He succeeds: Albert Farnsworth, who has 
retired. 


Jessie M. Fraser, chairman of the department of history and of the division of 
social studies in Sweet Briar College, has been promoted to a full professorship in 
history. 


Alan P. Stuckey has gone to the University of Tampa as associate professor 
of history and political science, 
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John Randolph Hubbard, associate professor of history in Tulane University, 
has been named dean of the university's Sophie Newcomb Memorial College. 


In the department of history and 3overnment of Wells College Isabel M. 
Calder has been named research professor in American history, Betty Lorraine 
Fladeland has been appointed ass:stant professor of history, and Paul Walden 
Bamford has been serving as assistant professor during the current year in place 
of Helen Nutting, who was awarded an American Association of University 
Women fellowship for research in Lordon. 


Albert Parker of the University of Oklahoma has been appointed assistant 
professor of history at the Univer:ity cf Wichita. x 


Malcolm C. McMillan, associate prcfessor of history at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, has been named research professor of history at that institution. A. W. 
Reynolds, not Professor McMillan as incorrectly stated in the January issue of the 
Review, is head of the department ef history and government at Alabama 
Polytechnic. 


Recent DEATHS 


Herbert Eugene Bolton, Sather prof=ssor of history emeritus in the University 
of California, died in Berkeley, Jenuary 30. Professor Bolton was in his eighty- 
third year and had been active up to his eighty-second birthday. In a long 
academic career as a professor of History in the University of Texas (1901-1909), 
Stanford University (1909-14), and tke University of California (1914-40), he 
had made his name synonymous with teaching, research, and publication in the 
field of the Spanish period in the Sou-hwest and on the Pacific Coast. His con- 
ception and interpretation of American history included the Western Hemis- 
phere and was set forth in his address at Toronto as president of the American 
Historical Association (AHR, XXXVII [April, 1933], 448-74). As a lecturer to 
introductory courses he attractec thousands of undergraduates and from his 
seminars sent forth more doctors of philosophy than any other American pro- 
fessor of history. He had served the department at Berkeley for many years as 
chairman and from 1916 to 1940 he was director of the Bancroft Library. In his 
own studies he supplemented its riches with an intimate knowledge of the Mexi- 
can archives and of the papers ir the monastic establishments in California, He 
was indefatigable in his pursuit af every clue to the life and labors of those who 
founded a civilization in the Spanish west. As an explorer he took to the field 
and by the aid of their records he followed their trails. With increasing literary 
skill he brought forgotten names alire and peopled a new historical Valhalla 
with black-robed heroes whose euffer-ngs and sacrifices and dauntless courage 
had created a civilization that had lef its stamp on the West and Southwest of 
today. His single-mindedness and devotion to his life work were exemplary and 
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disturbing. His many volumes, monographs, and papers began with a mission 
for the Carnegie Institution under Dr. Jameson, resulting in his Guide to Mate- 
rials for United States History in the Archives of Mexico (1913) and reached 
perhaps their finest expression in the Rim of Christendom (1936). Many honors 
came to him in honorary degrees and in decorations by the governments of Spain 
and Italy. His first training in history was under Frederick Jackson Turner at 
the University of Wisconsin where he graduated in 1895. He may be best re- 
membered as a pupil who sought to give national significance to a farther 
frontier, 


John Montgomery Gambrill, professor emeritus of history in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, died in Baltimore January 13, 1953. Professor Gam- 
brill had been a visiting professor at both Smith College and the Johns Hopkins 
University. Since his retirement he had held emergency war service appointments 
in several institutions. His concern in his long career was chiefly with the train- 
ing of teachers in history and the social studies and in extension work. He was 
editor at one time of the Atlantic Educational Journal, of the secondary school 
department of the History Teachers Magazine, and of the book review depart- 
ment of History Outlook. He will be remembered by older teachers of history for 
his collaboration with Professor C. M. Andrews and Miss Lida Tall in a helpful 
Bibliography of History for Schools and Colleges. He had been a member of this 
Association since 1905. 


Arturo Castiglioni, who retired in 1947 as professor of the history of medi- 
cine in Yale University, died in Milan, Italy, January 21. Before coming to Yale 
in 1940 he had similar appointments in the universities of Siena, Padua, and 
Perugia. In the course of his Italian career he had accumulated a library of 
20,000 volumes which was confiscated by the Nazis and never returned. His 
best-known work, The History of Medicine, was translated into six languages. 
He was seventy-eight at the time of his death. 


C. Herbert Laub, chairman of the department of history in the University of 
Tampa, died November 19, 1952, at the age of fifty-four. Dr. Laub took his A.B. 
at De Pacw University in 1921, his M.A. and Ph.D. both at the University of 
Wisconsin, finishing in 1929. Since 1933 he had taught at the University of 
Tampa. He was a member of the American Historical Association. 


Dr. Charles Anderson, who was long connected with the Army Medical Serv- 
ice, died December 11, 1952, at the age of eighty-nine, He was the author of the 
Life and Letters of Vasco Nuñez de Balboa and a volume on Old Panama. He 
was a member of numerous organizations including the American Historical 
Association. 
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In the death on January 8 of Charles Edward Merriam, both his chosen field, 
political science, and history, which was the background of many of his studies, 
lost a distinquished scholar. Professor Merriam's earliest publications were on 
the history of American political theory. He served on the Commission on the 
Social Studies of this Association and wrote one of the volumes. He also shared 
with Professor Wesley Mitchell the planning of two volumes entitled Social 
Trends. He gave much time to public service both on the local and national level. 
He served on the faculty of the University of Chicago from 1900 to 1940 and at 
the time of his retirement was Morton D. Hull Distinguished Service Professor 
of Political Science. 


The death of Major General (ret.) Bernhard Schwertfeger at Neckargemünd 
near Heidelberg, in January, 1953, marked the end of an era. Born in 1868, 
Schwertfeger belonged to the group of retired German officers who, with patriotic 
fervor and often with more zeal than convincing historical method, devoted their 
lives after the First World War to the task of disproving the so-called “war guilt 
lie.” While Alfred von Wegerer took a narrowing approach to the Kriegsschuld- 
frage and became the German expert on every hour of the crisis of July, 1914, 
Schwertfeger, in his numerous writings, embraced the period between 1870 and 
1940. His Wegweiser (Guide) to the series “Die Grosse Politik der europäischen 
Kabinette 1871-1914” (entitled Die Diplomatischen Akten des Auswärtigen 
Amis, 1923-27, 8 vols.), his Zeitkalender der Diplomatischen Akten des 
Auswartigen Amts 1871-1914 (1928), and his edition of the Belgian documents 
captured by the Germans in 1914 (Amtliche Aktenstúcke zur Geschichte der 
europäischen Politik 1885-1914: Die belgischen Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte 
des Weltkrieges, 1925, 5 vols.) have facilitated and promoted research on the 
causes of the First World War. Schwertfeger established his reputation as a 
historian by his book Das Weltkriegsende: Gedanken über die deutsche Krieg- 
führung 1918 (1937). His writirgs, which include a study on the Prussian War 
Academy (Die grossen Erzieher des deutschen Heeres, 1936) and a collection of 
lectures and articles (Kriegsgeschichte und Wehrpolitik, 1938) on the whole 
stand out as solid German contributions to modern diplomatic and military history. 


As this issue goes through press, word has come of the death on February 20 
of Professor J. G. Randall of the University of Illinois. Professor Randall was 
president of the American Historical Association in 1952. A more adequate notice 
will appear in the July issue. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Hisroricaz REVIEW: 


Reviewers must have their own views as to the quality of a book, but not as to 
its actual subject. On that they must take the word of the author and the evidence 
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of the book. An academic reviewer especially, writing for a learned journal, should 
not misinterpret a book to the point of finding fault with it for not being what it 
was never meant to be. In reviewing Marx against the Peasant, in your issue for 
January, Mr. Robert Lee Wolff says that some of my economic “chief theses” are 
“shaken” by the evidence and argument of another book which he reviewed at 
the same time. They might have been, if there had been any such “theses” in the 
book, but there are none. A book which describes the friction of two social ideas, 
the Marxian-Socialist and the Populist-Peasantist, over a century or more was 
hardly meant to provide “theses” for the solution of practical present-day issues; 
there is in the whole book not a single statistical table or straight economic argu- 
ment; and the foreword actually says in so many words that “this essay is not 
meant in any way to be a technical study, let alone to offer conclusions on technical 
matters. Economic and other practical aspects are simply mentioned for whatever 
part they played in the political antagonism between workers and peasants... .” 
The agrarian experts, several of whom have reviewed the book, have apparently 
had no difficulty in seeing and accepting this; as for instance the latest reviewer 
in the current issue of Land Economics who in his very first sentence states plainly, 
“this is an important book in the history of ideas.” That is all the book claimed 
to be—the history of a conflict between two socio-political currents over the past 
hundred years. It puts forward only one chief “thesis”—that the rise of the 
dogmatic Marxian Socialism was responsible for the disastrous breach between 
the urban and rural sections of the working masses during the vital period of 
democratic advance; with the subsidiary “thesis” that the great Socialist move- 
ment itself was split and hamstrung by that dogmatism. Neither of these “theses” 
is considered or disputed by the other book, which deals with the recent social 
history of only one country, Rumania. 
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Thomas Hart Benton: Southern Realist 


Exvsert B. SMITH 


F the many and varied efforts to explain the origins of the American 
Civil War, none deserves more attention than the interpretation 
exemplified by the career of Senator Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri. 
Benton was both a slaveholder and a free-soiler, and thus uniquely qualified 
to appreciate both sides of the slavery quarrel. To him the real contest of 
the ante-bellum period was a battle of concrete reality against abstract 
distortion and exaggeration. His struggles to convince fellow slaveholders 
that they were embarking upon a course which could result only in destruc- 
tion led him to political suicide and a loss of reputation which has never 
been fully restored, For too long his purposes and efforts have gone without 
proper understanding or appreciation. The following study is presented as an 
effort to correct this situation. 

Born of able parents and shaped in the rowdy, rough-and-tumble environ- 
ments of North Carolina, Tennessee, and Missouri, Benton was no ordinary 
person. His early exploits included numerous frontier brawls, a spectacular 
shooting affray with Andrew Jackson, and a fatal duel. Physical size, enor- 
mous brute force, and temper were not, however, his only characteristics, 
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He possessed also a keen mind and an extensive self-acquired education, 
which eventually gained him recognition as one of the best-informed men 
in public life. Above all, he was a nationalist, unswervingly devoted to a 
concept of the American Union as a great world experiment in democracy. 
To Benton, this Union had been selected by Providence to shape the future 
destinies of mankind, and its improvement, perpetuation, and expansion 
he considered the primary duty of every American.* 

From the beginning of the slavery quarrel, Benton held attitudes shared 
‘by neither of the opposing sides, and with little regard for his private 
political fortunes he battled consistently with antagonists from both camps. 
Throughout the 1840's his great enemy was John C. Calhoun. His opponents 
in the 1350’s included literally all extremists of both sections, those who 
inadvertently aided the extremists, and finally even his own closest relatives 
and friends. The most important phase of this conflict, however, was during 
the period ending in 1850, when the chief object of his wrath was his great 
fellow Southerner, Calhoun. 

The owner of plantations and many slaves, Benton was acutely aware 
that modern technology was shifting the center of wealth and economic 
power from the agrarian South to the industrial North. He did not, however, 
blame this upon political exploitation and was certain that the South could 
and must find its salvation within the Union. Equally opposed to extension 
of slavery into areas opposing it and to the activities of abolitionists wishing 
to tamper with the existing institution, he regarded the fiery quarrels over 
both questions as mere shadowboxing and without practical meaning. He 
was certain that slavery had already reached natural and human boundaries 
which could not be transcended by all the constitutional logic in the world. 
Abolition, however, he considered an empty threat. He constantly pointed 
out the continued Southern domination of national politics by alliance with 
certain parts of the West, and the conspicuous absence of responsible persons 
ready to lead a bloody crusade against slavery. These facts, he insisted, were 
proof that Southern slavery was in no danger if its advocates would only 
substitute intelligence for emotion. The possibility that what he considered 
“the world’s last hope for free government on the earth”? might be destroyed 
by needless quarrels he blamed upon extremism motivated by either confused 
thinking or dishonest ambition. In Benton’s mind, finally, no one ever 


1 As early as 1826 he was recommending expansion to the “borders and confines of the 
“Celestial Empire,” that the lights of science and religion might be given the Orient. His 
Oregon speech of 1846 prophesied racial and cultural as well as political amalgamation to 
raise Oriental peoples to a new level of existence. Debates in Congress, 11 (19 Cong., 1 sess., 
1825-26), 732; Congressional Glebe, XV (29 Cong., 1 sess., 1845-46), 913-20. 

2 Speech at St, Louis against his son-in-law, Frémont, Jefferson Enquirer (Missouri), Nov. 
3, 1856, 
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exémplified both these deplorable faults quite so completely as did Calhoun, 
for whom his original dislike slowly grew to a mortal hatred. 

Benton first spoke on slavery during the famous Senate debates of 1830, 
which réached their climax with the reply of Webster to Hayne. When 
Webster introduced the subject of slavery, Benton insisted that the institu- 
tion would eventually disappear for the only reason it had ever disappeared 
anywhere—reasons of economy making it cheaper to hire a man than own 
him. Stressing the delicate questions involved in the race situation, however, 
he pleaded for tolerance and understanding in permitting slavery to run its 
natural course, The South, he avowed, being the one afflicted, knew best 
where the shoe pinched, and would be best qualified to find an eventual 
solution. 

When the bitter Senate struggle over receiving abolition petitions began 
in 1836, Benton denounced the abolitionists, but pointed out that even in the 
North they were a tiny, much persecuted minority. Having been repudiated 
in the North, he said, the abolitionists could best be silenced by a treatment 
of studied neglect. He agreed with an overwhelming majority of the Senate 
that to avoid any debate on the subject the petitions should be accepted and 
promptly tabled without discussion. Calhoun's insistence upon weeks of 
debate over the mere right to accept the petitions was, he felt, too favorable 
an advantage for the abolitionists, and numerous other senators, from both 
North and South, echoed this sentiment. When Calhoun read an abolition 
newspaper article to the Senate, Benton acidly requested that it be stricken 
from the record, lest the article's circulation be increased ten thousand 
times by the reading.* The prestige gained in this debate by the abolitionists 
through their identification as guardians of the sacred right of petition later 
confirmed all Benton's worst fears. 

A far more important struggle between the two great opposing diagnos- 
ticians of Southern ills occurred, however, in the debates over the recogni- 
tion of Texas. By his insistence that Texas must be annexed for one great 
purpose—the perpetuation of slavery—Calhoun consistently strengthened 
abolitionist charges that the advocates of slavery were plotting to extend it. 
Calhoun apparently divided all men into two classes—builders and destroyers 
of slavery. Thus, he reasoned, a Northern refusal to support the cause of 
slavery in Texas would be ample proof of danger to the South—and the 
most demonstrable proof of that danger likely to appear.* That people could 


3 Debates in Congress, VI (at Cong., 1 sess., 1829-30), 106-108. 

4 Ibid., XII (24 Cong., 1 sess., 1835-36), 85-87, for Benton's speech; full debates on pp. 
73-99, 186-211, 471-531, 636-721, 726-47, 751-80, 786-88, 803-10. 

5 This conclusion is based upon a careful study of the correspondence related to the treaty 
in House Executive Document 271, Congressional Documents, no. 444 (28 Cong., 1 sess., 1843- 
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oppose slavery and its expansion on principle without any desire to risk 
their lives in a military crusade against the institution Calhoun did not 
admit. The inertia and selz-interest which lead most human beings to prefer 
goals far less exacting and more personally rewarding were factórs rarely 
included in the dialectics which produced the Calhoun version of Southern 
wrongs and dangers. 

Fortune at this point smiled upon Calhoun. The unhappy Princeton 
explosion enabled him both to sign a treaty of annexation with Texas per- 
sonally and to write the famous letter to the British which officially made 
a vote for his treaty a vote for slavery. 

In 1836, Benton had defended the Texas revolution as a movement 
unconnected with slavery and had pleaded against any premature annexa- 
tion which might bring unjust war with Mexico and unnecessary sectional 
conflict.f Opposition to immediate annexation in 1843 was dangerous for 
one seeking re-election in rabidly proslavery, pro-Texas Missouri, but Old 
Bullion immediately launched a smashing attack destined to upset completely 
Calhoun's expectations of a division based upon attitudes toward slavery. 
Dominating the Senate for hours, he reviewed with full documentation the 
inconsistencies of the negotiations, including the various letters supposedly 
‘connecting the British with an abolition plot. A treaty without previous 
boundary settlements with Mexico, he said, could lead only to useless war, 
whereas a minimum of patience in a situation where time was all on the 
‘American: side would eventually bring Texas into the Union without 
bloodshed. Proclaiming the annexation of Texas a great national project of 


far more concern to the West than the South, he fiercely denounced the. 


‘effort to create from it a North-South struggle as dishonest agitation moti- 
vated by political considerations. The written assurances of the British gov- 
ernment, to say nothing of the obvious resistance such an economic and 
social upheaval would face in Texas, he cited as proof that abolitionist 
designs in Texas were nonexistent, a threat invented by the followers of 


Calhoun. 
- Calhoun's treaty suffered an overwhelming defeat, opposed even by nine 


44, VI), and much of Calhoun's private correspondence. On July 2, 1844, Calhoun wrote J. R. 
Matthews: “I had hoped to draw out a full correspondence by my letters to Mr. Pakenham... . 
and I doubt not, what was intended would have been accomplished, had the Senate done its 
‘duty and ratified the treaty. Their neglect to do so, I fear, will not only lose Texas to the Union, 
but also defeat my aim in reference to the correspondence, . . . It will, I fear, be difficult to 
get another so favorable to bring out our cause so fully and favorably before the world. I shall 
omit none, which may afford a decent pretext for renewing the correspondence.” Calhoun MSS, 
Library of Congress, 

6 Debates in Congress, XII (24 Cong., 1 sess., 1835-36), 1925-28. 

7 Cong. Globe, XIII (28 Cong., 1 sess., 1843-44), appendix, 474-86. 
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of the twenty voting Southerners,® and Benton was openly charged with 
being the chief cause of the defeat. Two days later Benton offered a solution 
calling for annexation without war or sectional conflict. His bill stipulated 
a careful definition of boundaries with respect for legal Mexican rights, 
and the assent of Mexico as a prerequisite for annexation, unless Congress, 
the only agency empowered to decide matters of peace and war, should 
decide otherwise. To avoid sectional strife, he would form Texas into one 
slave state equal in size to the largest existing state and organize its remaining 
area into territories later to be divided equally into free and slave states. This 
proposition, which clearly recognized the basic problems involved, was 
finally tabled by a margin of five in what was almost a straight party vote. 
The bill was heavily backed by moderate Democrats, but the Whigs, un- 
willing to accept any annexation at all, opposed it as a bloc.’ 

During the struggle over the Benton measure, Benton and Senator 
McDufhe of South Carolina entered into a furious debate. When the Caro- 
linian warned that the Calhoun treaty, like Caesar's ghost at Philippi, would 
return to defeat Benton in the coming election, the ponderous Missourian 
rose to the occasion like a Roman gladiator. Striking McDuffie’s desk a 
shattering blow, he hurled a reply which brought applause from the packed 
galleries, nation-wide attention in the press, and even a handshake of con- 
gratulations from an ancient enemy, John Quincy Adams. Said Benton: 


The senator . . . compares the rejected treaty with the slain Caesar, and gives it 
a ghost, which is to meet me at some future day, as the spectre met Brutus at 
Philippi. ... I can promise the ghost and his backers that if the fight goes against 
me at this new Philippi . . . and the enemies of the American Union triumph 
over me...I shall not fall upon my sword . . . but I shall save it, and save 
myself for another day, and for another use—for the day when the battle of the 
disunion of these States is to be fought—not with words, but with iron—and for 
the hearts of the traitors who appear in arms against their country. 


Benton’s idol, the aging Andrew Jackson, had never understood the 
Missourian’s attitude toward annexation of Texas, and now Benton’s 
gracious acceptance of congratulations from Adams, the old arch enemy of 
the Jacksonians, sent Old Hickory into a fury of protest. For Benton, how- 
ever, Adams’ position as a unionist had erased the old differences and bitter- 
ness. When Adams died in 1848, Benton would rise to deliver a magnificent 


8 Jbid., p. 652. 

9 Ibid., pp. 653-57, 673. 

10 Ibid., appendix, p. 610, entire debate, pp. 58890, 607-11; reports of New York Express 
and Baltimore Patriot reprinted in Niles Register, LXVI (1844), 272-95; report of New York 
Evening Post, reprinted in National Intelligencer, June 15, 1844; National Intelligencer, July xx, 
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eulogy on Adams’ abilities and his services to the nation throughout his 
long career.” 

Benton, furthermore, had been a devil incarnate in the eyes of Henry 
Clay and the Whigs for more than a decade, but in 1844 they welcomed 
his Texas arguments as tools for use in Clay's presidential campaign. Benton 
dutifully supported James K. Polk, if not his platform, but the Missourian's 
speeches, widely circulated in Whig pamphlets, undoubtedly strengthened 
Clay’s position on the annexation issue.*? Indeed, but for the votes garnered 
by the Liberty party in New York, the election would have brought Clay, 
the avowed enemy of annexation, to the White House, and the new presi- 
dent's debt to his old enemy from Missouri would have been great. 

In Missouri, meanwhile, Benton risked political suicide by campaigning 
for re-election without retreat on the Texas issue. He managed to survive, 
but his formerly invincible machine was able to return him to the Senate 
by only a slim margin, and it never fully recovered from the blows suffered 
in this campaign. 

In the following session, Benton surprised many by finally supporting the 
joint resolution for annexation, thus swinging six votes into line and 
making possible its enactment. The explanation, however, is relatively simple 
and easily Jocumented. He had beer persuaded by Andrew Jackson and 
Andrew J. Donelson that Polk would enact a treaty which he, Benton, could 
support in full conscience. Acting on the commonly shared assumption that 
Polk would be the President to execute the resolution, Benton and the 
senators under his influence cast the deciding votes.** Benton never ceased 
to regard as a betrayal the fast action taken by Tyler and Calhoun to 
complete the annexation before the inauguration of Polk. 

Despite che shelving of his friends, Van Buren and Blair, by the new 
administration, Benton soon offered Polk many valuable and needed serv- 
ices. He bitterly opposed war with Mexico until shooting actually began. 
Then, however, as chairman of the coramittee on military affairs, he turned 
his knowledge of the West, frontier contacts, and dreams of expansion to 
the task of rapid victory at maximum profit. Shortly after the war began, 
Benton summoned the wily frontier trader, James Magoffin, to Washington. 


11 Jackson *o Blair, June 25, 1844. Blair to Jackson, July 7, 1844, Jackson MSS, Library of 
Congress. Bentcn's eulogy of Adams and his feelings on the occasion in Thomas H. Benton, 
Thirty Years’ View (New York, 1856), Il, 707-709. 

12 References to havoc being wrought by Berton speeches in letters in Jackson, Van Buren, 
and Blair MSS, Library of Congress. Condermnazons from various papers in widely scattered 
areas reprinted in the anti-Benton Missouri Reporter, Feb. 8, 1845. 

13 Jackson to Blair, Sept. 19, 1844, Blair to Jackson, Dec. 22, Dec. 25, 1844, Donelson to 
Jackson, Dec. 2€, 1844, Jackson MSS; Donelson ta Calhoun, Dec. 26, 1844, J. Franklin Jameson, 
ed., “Correspondence of John C. Calhoun,” Annual Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, 1899, Il, 1011-12; Benton to Donelson, Jan. 10, 1845, Donelson MSS, Library of Congress. 
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In a private conference, Benton, Magoffin, and the President developed the 
plan whereby Magoffin’s “fifth column” exploits enabled the virtually 
bloodless’ conquest of New Mexico. Benton’s role in fostering the actions of 
Frémont in the seizure of California is well known. Until Old Bullion’s 
refusal to go to Mexico as a subordinate major general and his quarrel with 
the President over the unfortunate Frémont court-martial, he was Polk’s 
chief military adviser, and the plan of attack which ultimately ended the 
war originated with Benton.* Only the opposition of Calhoun in the 
Senate prevented Benton’s becoming commander in chief of the armies in 
Mexico with powers to direct top level policy and negotiate for peace. 

In the Senate, meanwhile, as Benton became a leading administration 
supporter, Calhoun became its bitter opponent. Benton took the lead in 
settling the Oregon question at the forty-ninth parallel, as Calhoun opposed 
even an abrogation of the joint occupation with Britain. As usual, Benton 
was opposed by many in both sections—those who would do nothing and 
those demanding “fifty-four forty or fight!” Sharper conflicts came, how- 
ever, over Calhoun’s opposition to military appropriations, Fearing that 
expensive military operations would necessitate higher tariffs, Calhoun 
wished the army merely to hold an established line and await Mexican peace 
offers. Also, the Carolinian interrupted debate on an important army bill 
to introduce resolutions condemning the Missouri Compromise and demand- 
ing constitutional protection for slavery in all territories. Benton assailed 
him savagely for delaying the serious business of prosecuting the war just 
to introduce abstract “firebrands to set the world on fire,” and again the 
two were at swords’ points over the slavery question.** 

Well informed concerning the West, Benton knew that slavery could 


14 Milo M. Quaife, ed., The Diary of James K. Polk during His Presidency, 1845 to 1849 
(Chicago, 1910), I, 326, 375, 390, 392, 408-409, 411, 437~403 Il, 5, 16, 68-69, 102, 221-31, 
236-40, 243, 259, 262, 268-69, 308-10, 323, 325-27, 331-36, 339, 408-20, 424, 432; Il, 52, 
61-62, 120-21, 197-98, 228-30; Cong. Globe, XVI (29 Cong., 2 sess., 1846-47), 866, 1015-16, 
1025-26, and numerous other pages show Benton’s support for the administration in its military 
as well as domestic policies; Bernard DeVoto, The Year of Decision, 1846 (Boston, 1943), pp. 
197-201, 250-51, 263~64, 269-71; Sister Mary Loyola, “American Occupation of New Mexico,” 
New Mexico Historical Review, XIV (1939), 162; MS copy of lengthy letter of instructions 
in Benton’s handwriting addressed directly to General Taylor, supplemented with brief addi- 
tions by Polk, and sent to Taylor, Polk MSS, Library of Congress. This is not the later “plan” 
submitted by Benton in writing to Polk and adopted by the President and his cabinet but an 
earlier one which is also significant as evidence of Benton’s influence. The later document has 
apparently been lost, perhaps in the burning of Benton’s house, although its contents are obvious 
from Polk’s diary and Benton’s speeches on the subject at the time. Polk Diary, II, 221-23, 


227-31; Blair to Van Buren, Dec. 26, 1846, Van Buren MSS; Cong. Globe, XVI, 246-47; for the. 


Frémont story see Allan Nevins, Fremont, Pathmarker of the West (New York, 1939), pp. 199- 
300, and the much less favorable interpretation which runs through DeVoto, op. cit. 

15 Cong. Globe, XV, 401-405, 581-83, 587-91, 851-55, 857-62, 913-20, 1223-24, 
appendix, 698-702; XVI, 356-59; Polk Diary, 1, 246-50; Il, 68-69, 371, 378. 

16 Cong. Globe, XVI, 356-59, 453-55, 494-501. 
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not compete with peonage in California or New Mexico. Oregon was ob- 
viously a northern state. More important, the inhabitants of the new terri- 
tories were determined to exclude slavery. The first governor, senators, and 
representatives of the new state of California would all be Southerners, but 
that state and its people would reject slavery. As Benton expressed it, his 
dispute with Calhoun was over the “abstract right of carrying slaves there 
without the exercise of the right,” thus reducing their difference to “the 
difference between refusing and not asking.”* 

Though his battle against Calhoun received far more publicity, Benton 
was equally harsh with Northern counterparts who insisted upon unneces- 
sary restrictions. No one uttered a more descriptive condemnation of the 
Wilmot Proviso than Benton’s burst of fury on the Senate floor: 


We read in Holy Writ, that a certain people were cursed by the plague of frogs, 
and that the plague was everywhere. You could not look upon the table but there 
were frogs, you could not sit down at the banquet but there were frogs, you could 
not go to the bridal couch and lift the sheets but there were frogs! We can see 
nothing, touch nothing, have no measures proposed, without having this pesti- 
lence thrust before us. Here it is, this black question, forever on the table, on 
the nuptial couch, everywhere! So it was not in the better days of the Republic!** 
Over the Proviso, however, practical issues forced Benton to break first 
with his fellow slaveholders. After the Senate had wrangled bitterly for 
weeks, he and Sam Houston finally settled an impossible deadlock by voting 
to grant Oregon’s wish for a territorial government which barred slavery. 
This so-called betrayal of the South became the driving force behind an 
all-out effort within his own party against Benton’s re-election in 1850. In a 
dramatic campaign, packed with threats and near violence on many occa- 
sions, the 67-year-old Benton toured Missouri, carrying the battle right into 
enemy strongholds. In the previous session, the Missouri legislature had 
endorsed the stand of Calhoun and ordered its senators to comply. Benton 
had ignored these instructions and now assured the people of Missouri that 
if they wanted to foster disunion they must get themselves another senator, 
because he would never obey such orders. In speech after speech he cowed 
his angry and often well-armed opponents. The Union, he thundered, was 
in mortal danger from those seeking to divide it with threats of nonexistent 
evils. Slavery itself was in no danger. The extension of slavery into territories 
not wishing it he proclaimed both wrong and impossible. Calhoun, he 
charged, was the real author of the instructions he had disobeyed and was 
following a course which could end only in disunion. He himself, Benton 


17 Benton speech quoted in Liberty (Missouri) Weekly Tribune, June 8, 1849; National 
Infelligencer, June 21, 1840. 
18 Cong. Globe, KVH (30 Cong., 1 sess., 1847-48), appendix, 686. 
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insisted, owned far more slaves than most and had no fear whatever that 
anyone would take them away. As a republic, he warned in a stirring appeal, 
we owed a world struggling for freedom an example of the blessings which 
free government could provide, yet: 


Once called the model republic by our friends, we are now so-called by our foes; 
and the slavery discussion and dissensions quoted as the proofs of the imprac- 
ticable form of government we have adopted. I cannot . . . do anything to 
depress the cause of struggling freedom throughout Europe.—Nor can I disparage 
the work, or abuse the gift of our ancestors, ... They left us the admiration... 
of the friends of freedom throughout the world. And are we, their posterity, in 
the second generation, to spoil this rich inheritance—mar this noble work— 
discredit this great example—and throw the weight of the republic against the 
friends of freedom throughout the world? I cannot do it.*? 


The Missouri election of 1850 was a personal tragedy for Benton but a 
triumph for his ideas, despite Calhoun’s ten-column public letter charging 
him with efforts to give areas won by Southern blood to a motley rabble 
of Northerners and foreigners." Fearing a Whig triumph, Missouri enemies 
of Benton finally approached him with overtures of peace. Old Bullion 
answered in a public announcement that he 


would sooner sit in council with the six thousand dead who had died of cholera 
in St. Louis, than go into convertion with such a gang of scamps.... Even the 
election of Whigs will be a triumph over them—a victory in behalf of the 
Union—and that is the over-ruling consideration. . . . Fear of seeing Whigs 
elected, can have no effect . . . not even a fear of seeing a Whig elected in my 
place.** 


When the smoke had cleared, the new Missouri assembly contained sixty- 
four Whigs, fifty-five Benton Democrats, and only thirty-five of the pro- 
Calhoun, anti-Benton Democrats. Equally important, his opponents were 
kept so busy avowing their devotion to the Union that Missouri sent no 
delegate to the Nashville Corvention called by the radicals of the South. 
Further vindication came when the assembly repudiated the famous in- 
structions which had begun the campaign. 


19 National Intelligencer, June 21, 1849. The campaign is well covered in numerous 
excellent newspaper files in the library of the State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri, and received much attention in New York, Washington, and many other scattered 
papers. The National Intelligencer and Niles Register gave it full coverage. A good secondary 
account is Clarence H. McClure, Opposition in Missouri to Thomas Hart Benton, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers Contributicns to Education, No. 31 (1927). 

20 National Intelligencer, July 21. 1849. Calhoun’s friends were confident the letter would 
destroy Benton. Herschel V. Johnson to Calhoun, July 20, 1849, R. K. Crallé to Calhoun, July 
25, 1849, Jameson, op. cit., pp. 1197, 1199; Rhett to Calhoun, July 19, 1849, Wilson Lumpkin 
to Calhoun, Aug. 27, 1849, R. I. Moses to Calhoun, July 26, 1849, Robert P. Brooks and 
Chauncey S. Boucher, eds., “Correspordence Addressed to John C. Calhoun, 1837-1840," Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association, 1929, pp. 517-18, 525-26. 

21 Benton public letter dated March 8, 1850, Jefferson Enquirer, Apr. 6, 1850. 
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Observers expected a last struggle between Benton and Calhoun in the 
great session of 1850, but as the Carolinian weakened from the ravages of 
tuberculosis the battle never materialized. As Benton remarked on one 
occasion, “Benton will not speak today, for when God Almighty lays his 
hands on a man, Benton takes his of.” When Calhoun died, however, Benton 
was as silent amid the waves of eulogy as Calhoun had been upon the death 
of Adams. Urged to show magnanimity and speak, Benton reportedly 
answered: 

He is not dead, sir—he is not dead. There may be no vitality in his body, but 
there is in his doctrines, ... My people cannot distinguish between a man and 
his principles, . . . They cannot eulogize the one and denounce the other.?? 

At the beginning of the 1850 session, Benton delivered his exposition of 
the true nature of the American government. The founding fathers, he said, 
had “formed a Union—not a league—a Federal Legislature to act upon 
persons, not upon States,” and had provided peaceful remedies in the ballot 
box and the judiciary for all questions which might arise between the people 
and the government. The minority might protest and be heard, but its only 
recourse must be the ballot box or judiciary, and the ultimate decision must 
lie with the majority. Otherwise, the Union would be at an end.” 

Calhoun, in his last dramatic effort, read by Senator Mason, agreed that 
the nation had become a consolidated democracy, but, unlike Benton, he saw 
in this a mortal danger to Scuthern institutions. Describing the South as a 
permanent minority, he blamed this condition entirely upon discriminatory 
legislation such as the Northwest Orcinance, the Missouri Compromise, and 
the recent Oregon bill, which, by barring slavery, had kept the South out 
of the Northwest. Further, he charged, unfair financial policies, by shifting 
wealth northward, had prevented Southern immigration. This decline in the 
relative population of the slaveholding states, Calhoun insisted, would in- 
evitably lead to abolition, race war, and destruction of the South unless its 
security could be guaranteed by equal territorial rights and a constitutional 
amendment to safeguard slavery. Lacking such guarantees, only separation 
could save the South.** 

The tragedy in this faultless logic, presumably the explanation for all 
Southern fears, lay in the weakness of its basic assumptions. Calhoun stated 
in effect that the Northeast and Northwest always voted as a unit against 
the South, that all Southerners were slaveholders and thus all barred from 
free territories, that tariffs rather then slavery had deterred immigration 


= 


22 John Wentworth, Congressional Reminiscences (Chicago, 1882), pp. 23-24. 
23 Cong. Globe, XIX (31 Cong., 1 sess., 1840-50), 97-98. 
24 Ibid., D>. 451-55. 
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to the South, and that only artificial restrictions had prevented removal of 
enough slaveholding Southerners to the Northwest to make it a proslavery 
area. The frailty of these postulates, when held before the lights of fact and 
history, is too obvious for comment. Lastly, Calhoun assumed without ques- 
tion that, in property-conscious America, the representatives of Northern 
states, many of which forbade the entry of free Negroes, were eagerly 
awaiting a sufficient majority to enact the unconstitutional abolition of 
billions of dollars worth of slave property and to launch a willing army 
southward to free the Negro by military force. 

Benton, on the other hand, continued throughout the debates to insist 
that the South's complaints and fears were without practical foundation. No 
Congress since 1789 had threatened slavery where it existed, and he saw no 
reason to expect a change. “We should no more look ahead for causes of 
disunion,” he said, “than we should look ahead for causes of separation from 
our wives, or for the murder of our mothers.” The price of slaves, he 
pointed out, had never been so high, and nowhere else in the world did 
so much property go untaxed. Instead, Congress in 1836 had added the 
Platte Territory, a hundred miles north of the Missouri Compromise line, to 
the slave state of Missouri, and only five years before had acquired the 
immense slave area of Texas. The South, he declared, had been inflamed by 
a cry of “Wolf!” when there was no wolf, and if given a chance, the Senate 
and the people would prove it.” 

Perhaps Benton was underestimating the Northern threat more than 
Calhoun was overestimating it. Perhaps Calhoun's analysis was correct. The 
question can never be answered, but much of the evidence existing in 1850 
and even later rests with Benton. The Compromise of 1850 was greeted with 
overwhelming relief throughout the North as well as the South, and, ten 
years later, Abraham Lincoln would take office still protesting vehemently 
that neither he nor his party had either the right or the inclination to tamper 
with Southern slavery.** 

Although the great driving force within Thomas Hart Benton was ap- 
parently a burning desire for sectional peace and national unity, his methods, 
unfortunately, often served to undermine the end he was seeking. The de- 
bates and conflicts of these vears were based upon emotion as well as facts 


25 Ibid., pp. 656-62, 762. 

28 For an excellent analysis of the relative minority status of the Republican party in 1860 
as well as the weakness of abolition sentiment within the party, see David M. Potter, Lincoln and 
His Party in the Secession Crisis (New Haven, 1942), pp. 112-33. The Democrats won control 
of both houses of Congress in the election of 1860, losing this power only when the South 
seceded. These facts provide an excellent argument for the proposition that abolition became 
dangerous to the South only wher it became identified with nationalism and the salvation of 
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and logic. Thomas Hart Benton was a master of facts and logic, but at the 
emotional level he was ill-cast in the role of peacemaker. Benton’s dramatic 
pounding upon the desk of Senator McDuffie, his altercations with Butler 
and Foote in the sessions of 1849 and 1850, and the personal bitterness in his 
exchanges with Calhoun—in all of these situations, Benton was fighting the 
cause of national unity, but in all he was contributing to the process of con- 
flict which helped drive the nation apart. When Benton, in refusing to 
eulogize the dead Calhoun, said, “My people cannot distinguish between a 
man and his principles. . . . They cannot eulogize the one and denounce 
the other,” he was. expressing an American attitude which would bode ill 
for the democratic system and national peace in 1861. Unquestionably, Ben- 
ton’s attacks upon persons as well as their ideas detracted much from the 
effectiveness of his arguments, and at times probably strengthened the 
doctrines of his opponents. In this respect, he too failed to rise above the 
spirit which brought war in 1861. 

In conclusion, however, there is much to be respected in Thomas Hart 
Benton and much worthy of attention in his thesis. His understanding of 
the dangers inherent in the Texas question and his efforts to avoid foreign 
war and sectional conflict show statesmanship of a high order. His constant 
search for cold, hard fact rather than doctrinaire principle as a basis for 
action and his willingness to sacrifice personal fortunes in a battle against 
fear rather than seeking to expand and exploit it for political advantage were 
marks of intelligence and courage badly needed in American life at all 
times. Level-headed, moderate leadership, aware that extremism only breeds 
extremism at the other pole, was a prime need of the South in the 1840’s, 
because the best that could have been expected from the North for slavery 
was an attitude of tolerance and understanding. Convinced that moderation 
was the normal human state of mind, Benton was willing to work for 
and settle for this without insistence upon outright approval, and such an 
attitude might well have silenced those busy seeking to create a false image 
of a brutal, implacable “slave power.” There would soon be no place in high 
councils of either section, however, for a man able to be both slaveholder and 
free-soiler and yet able to place the Union above both considerations. 

Despised by the abolitionists, hated in the South, and unwilling to join 
his ideological compatriots, the free-soilers, because of his conviction that 
their sectional party activities menaced the Union, the Old Bison made his 
way alone, but with customary vigor. In rapid succession, he produced two 
enormous works of history, served a term in the House of Representatives, 
where he attacked both Dougles and the free-soilers on the Kansas ‘issue, 
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stumped Missouri for Buchanan against his own son-in-law in 1856, com- 
posed a virulent attack upon the Dred Scott decision, compiled a sixteen- 
volume Abridgement of the Debates in Congress, and lectured throughout 
New England on the dire need for national unity. When he died of cancer 
in 1858, attended to the last by a faithful black slave nurse, his last thoughts 
were of the perils facing his beloved American Union. 
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ONE of the most familiar stereotypes in the history of political theory is 
that of Jean Jacques Rousseau as the revolutionary spokesman and prophet, 
the great apostle of the working classes, urging the great mass of disinherited 
Frenchmen on to their great revolution for the recovery of their lost freedom.” 
It is a theme which is all too familiar, and one which is accepted “without 
fear and without research,” to quote the late Professor Becker. 

There of course has been research on the subject, and some students have 
opposed this stereotype. Ever since the first year of the Revolution there 
have been those who have proclaimed not a revolutionary but an anti- 
revolutionary Rousseau. Others, less extreme, have argued that Rousseau's 
influence was present, but that it was not as direct and overwhelming as 
commonly assumed. Edme Champion’s brief study, J.-J. Rousseau et la Révo- 
lution française (Paris, 1909), is a closely argued and carefully documented 
statement of the thesis that Rousseau was not the obvious precursor of the 
Revolution, that in some respects his thought was opposed to the trend of the 
Revolution. 

Yet Hugo's Gavroche sang, “C'est la faute á Rousseau,” and serious 
scholars have accepted this at its face value in spite of the work of Champion 
and others. This article will attempt to show that this stereotype of Rousseau's 
close causal connection with the French Revolution is particularly open to 
question in the light of the essentially conservative, anti-revolutionary tone 
of much of his political thought, an aspect of his writings to which consid- 
erable publicity was given by conservative writers during the early years 
of the Revolution. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau as prophet and founder of the French Revolution 
was a creation of the Revolution itself? Prior to 1789, he had made his 
reputation not as a political philosopher but as a novelist, educational theorist, 
and exponent of advanced religious ideas. When the authorities in Paris 
took action against him, it was his Emile that was attacked, not the relatively 


1 American writers of history and other textbooks continue to write in this vein, with some 
exceptions. 

2 For a detailed study of the displacement of the literary cult of Rousseau by a political 
cult, see the author's “The Cult of Rousseau and the French Revolution,” Journal of the History 
of Ideas, VI (1945), 197-221; and “The Cult of Rousseau and the Revolutionary Spirit in 
France, 1750-1800” (unpublished dissertation, University of Chicago, 1941). 
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unnoticed Contrat social, and, until the Revolution brought new political 
interests, this book and the immensely popular Nouvelle Héloise were the 
basis of a literary cult that was definitely nonpolitical. Significantly, no new 
editions of the Contrat social appeared between 1775 and 1790, the years of 
ferment when his appeals to the masses were supposedly having their effect. 

All this was changed by the Revolution. The prophet did not make the 
Revolution; the Revolution created the prophet. The nonpolitical Rousseau 
was transformed in the public mind into the political Rousseau, and soon 
the revolutionaries were citing him as one of the principal founders of their 
Revolution. France owes her Revolution to Rousseau, wrote one pam- 
phleteer, and another boldly “and rashly) asserted that in the seventeen 
articles of the Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen was 
contained all of the Contrat social. 

This adoption of Rousseau as one of the prophets and founders of the 
Revolution then taking place—es one of the revolutionary symbols we would 
say—was not accepted, however, without protest. If the author of the Contrat 
social was appealed to for authority in support of the acts of the Revolution, 
he was also quoted by the conservative opposition against the Revolution. 
These latter citations are the subject of this article. 

During the first, moderate years of the Revolution, when the National 
Assembly was preparing a written constitution for France, and when freedom 
of the press prevailed, something of a debate was conducted in books, pam- 
phlets, and newspapers; and in this discussion the pros and cons of the 
thesis of Rousseau’s causal relationship to the Revolution were reviewed. 
Both revolutionaries and anti-revolutionaries looked for arguments in their 
favor, to be used not only in the press but from the rostrums of the political 
clubs and in the National Assembly. Surprisingly enough, the anti-revolu- 
tionary minority was particularly active in this respect, frequently appealing 
to Rousseau in their arguments. Sometimes they bluntly asserted that the 
ideas of Rousseau “struck at the foundations of the entire structure of the 
current constitution.”® At other times they relied on the authority of 
Rousseau to combat specific proposals of the revolutionists and buttressed 
their arguments with specific quotations from his writings. 

In 1789, during the bitter debates on the expropriation of church property, 
the abbé Maury defended the privileges of his Estate by citing Rousseau. 


3 Jean-Jacques Rousseau des Champs-Elisées à la nation française (n.p., n.d.). 

4 Prosopopée de ].-]. Rousseau . . . (Paris, 1791). The most carefully reasoned statement 
of this position was that by Louis Sébastien Mercier, De J. J. Rousseau consideré comme l'un des 
premiers auteurs de la Révolution (2 vols., Paris, 1791). 

5 Année littéraire, No. 51, quoted in Casimir Alexandre Fusil, La contagion sacrée; ou, 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau de 1778 à 1820 (Paris, 1932), p. 254. 

8 Moniteur (Réimpression), No. £o (Oct. 30, 1789), IE, 112. 
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In an anonymous pamphlet entitled Lettre de Jean-Jacques Rousseau à VAs- 
semblée Nationale. No. 1, Des Champs Elisées, Pan 5793 (i.e. 1789), another 
commentator took exception in the name of Rousseau to the abolition of 
the three orders, the apparent assumption of permanent power by the 
National Assembly, and the limitations being placed on the king’s preroga- 
tives, 

A much more specific appeal to an anti-revolutionary Rousseau, and the 
first of several detailed pamphlets devoted to this subject, was made that 
same year by the comte Ferrand. He had taken. a leading role in the demand 
that the Estates General be called, but by the end of 1789 was a determined 
opponent of all that had happened since that body had met. His pamphlet, 
entitled Adresse d'un citoyen trés-actif; ou, questions présentées aux Etats- 
Généraux: du Manège, vulgairement appellés Assemblée nationale (n.p. 
[1789]), nad a clever theme, which was soon adopted by other conservatives. 
He proclaimed himself an admirer of Jean Jacques and recorded his pleasure 
in hearing Rousseau cited in the legislature. But when he read the Contrat 
social and the decrees of the Assembly together—text and commentary he 
called them—he was astonished, so 2e said, to see Rousseau and the decrees 
contradicting each other on every page. Should he throw the work of 
Rousseau or the legislative decrees into the fire? There follows a series of 
quotations from Rousseau, each accompanied by Ferrand’s interpretation 
of the facts designed to place the Revolution in as poor a light as possible 
and to demonstrate conclusively, ae hoped, that Rousseau would have 
staunchly opposed the acts of the revolutionary majority. 

Ferrand’s pamphlet set a pattern which became more and more easy 
to follow as the months rolled by and the clauses of the new constitution and 
the decrees of the National Assembly, adopted as they were in a thoroughly 
ad hoc spirit, continued to offer excellent forensic material for those con- 
servatives who would take the troub-e to contrast the legislative acts and the 
course of events with isolated phrases from the Contrat social, the Considéra- 
tions sur le gouvernement de Pologze, and Rousseau’s other political writ- 
ings. Quite logically, the year 1790 marked the high point of this sort of 
polemical writing, for it wes during this year that some of the most important 
decisions of the moderate Revolution were made. Furthermore the conserva- 
tive minority, decimated by emigration but at the same time bolstered by 
the adherence of some erstwhile moderate revolutionists, was still speaking 
and writing. 

There were a number of pamphleteers during 1790 who appealed to the 
authority of Rousseau in denouncing specific acts of the Revolution. One 
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of the most interesting of these pamphleteers was the comte d'Antraigues, 
perhaps the best example of the conservative disciple of Rousseau. His 
career was paradoxical; so perhaps was his discipleship.” In any case he 
quoted Rousseau in a number of his writings. In 1790, after he had emigrated, 
he wrote and published a pamphlet entitled Quelle est la situation de lAs- 
semblée nationale? (n.p, 1790). In this he announced that Rousseau had 
once given him a manuscript supplement to the Contrat social but that 
he had destroyed it in 1789 rather than have its ideas on federalism put to 
an antimonarchical use by those who exploited only the isolated and 
abstract Contrat social, as he called it, and ignored Rousseau’s warnings 
against changing the status quo. D’Antraigues insisted that he remained a 
disciple of Jean Jacques, but as time passed, and particularly after he had 
fled the Revolution which had turned out so badly for him, he became more 
and more clearly a disciple of the conservative, anti-revolutionary Rousseau. 
The complexity of Rousseau’s thought and its apparent paradoxes are no- 
where better illustrated than in the career of this man who shifted from 
being a leader of the liberal nobility to leader of the emigration, while still 
citing and relying upon the authority of his friend Rousseau. 

The conservative press during this same year 1790 time and again cited 
and quoted Rousseau against the revolutionary majority in the National 
Assembly.” But then in June of that year, Barère de Vieuzac, one of the 
leaders of the revolutionary party in the National Assembly, presented that 
body with a bust of Rousseau (an iconography of Jean Jacques had already 
appeared) and a copy of the Contrat social. These were given a place of 
honor in the Assembly’s meeting place.” Anti-revolutionaries were quick 
to seize upon this event, which to them, so they said, was incredible. La- 
Harpe’s Mercure de France reported the event ironically, citing a number of 
presumed contradictions between the Contract social and the Revolution, 
and closing with what had by now become conservative doctrine: “If there 


T For details, see Léonce Pingaud, Un agent secret sous la Révolution et l'Empire: Le 
comte d'Antraigues (Paris, 1893); Alfred Cobban, Rousseau and the Modern State (London, 
1934), pp. 255~61; and Charles Edwin Vaughan, ed., The Political Writings of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau (Cambridge, Eng., 1915), II, 135-36. References in this article to specific passages 
in Rousseau’s writings which were cited by anti-revolutionary writers will be quoted from the 
Vaughan edition of the political writings. 

8 Gustave Lanson, Manuel bibliogravhique de la littérature française moderne (Paris, 1925), 
III, 789, attributes the following, which I have not seen, to D’Antraigues: Principes de droit 
politique mis en opposition avec ceux de ].-]. Rousseau sur le Contrat social (Neuchâtel, 1794). 
See also Paul H. Beik, “The comte d’Antraigues and the Failure of French Conservatism in 
1789,” American Historical Review, LVI (1951), 767-87. 

9 See for example Ami du Rot (Montjoie), No. 102 (Sept. 10, 1790), p. 420, quoted in 
Raymond Rockwood, “The Cult of Voltaire to 1791” (unpublished dissertation, University of 
Chicago, 1935), p. 130; Actes des apôtres (Peltier), H, No. 52 (1790), pp. 5-8. 

10 Moniteur (Réimpression), No. 174 (June 23, 1790), IV, 691. 
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exists a work diametrically opposed to the principles of the French Constitu- 
tion, it is certainly the Contrat social. I£ J.-J. Rousseau were to return to this 
world, he would be stunned by the homage that is paid to him.”** 

The presentation of the bust and the Contrat social to the National 
Assembly also provided the occasion for the longest and most carefully 
reasoned statement of the conservative Rousseau thesis, in a pamphlet pub- 
lished anonymously but assumed to be by Charles François Lenormant, 
entitled J.-J. Rousseau, aristocrate (Paris, 1790). It begins with the author's 
‘reflections on the significance of the presence of the bust and the Contrat 
social in the Assembly, and the appropriateness of the bust's position on the 
right side of the hall with the conservative minority who justly invoked 
Rousseau, rather than on the side of the revolutionary majority who 
rejected his advice while citing his writings. The author's thesis was bluntly 
stated: Rousseau, far from being the author of the Revolution of 1789, 
would have been rather its adversary and scourge, and at the time of 
Lenormant's writing, would have been on the side of the aristocratic minor- 
ity. This is a 109-page pamphlet, in which each point made was meticulously 
documented with references to the Contrat social and the other political 
writings, particularly the Considérations sur le gouvernement de Pologne. 
The former was abstract; the latter was eminently practical, in the opinion 
of Lenormant, who considered that Rousseau was a complete theoretician in 
the one and a circumspect practitioner in the other. Using both of these 
works, the author was able to swing a two-edged sword against the Revo- 
lution ‘with considerable effectiveness. The practical features of the new 
constitution were shown to be opposed to the impractical theory of the 
Contrat social, while the- more practical writings, in which the influence of 
Montesquieu was strong, equally condemned the more abstract and idealistic 
aspects of the new system being established in France. Yet the author 
insisted that he was not a counter-revolutionary, that one could belong 
to the aristocrate party and still be a friend of the Revolution. Here is the 
voice of the conservative men of 1789, those who recognized the need for 
reform and approved of some of the changes being made, but by no means 
all, and who therefore found themselves in opposition to the majority by 
1790. It was as a spokesman of this moderate conservative group which 
favored a strong constitutional monarchy that this pamphleteer wrote, 

Lenormant had urged that the bust of Rousseau in the Assembly be 
destroyed. But before the year was out, several disciples of Jean Jacques 
were able to persuade the Assembly to decree, by a unanimous vote, that a 


11 Mercure de France, No. 27 (July 3, 1790), 32-33. 
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statue of Rousseau be erected, with the inscription: La Nation française 
libre à J.-J. Rousseau. 

For the revolutionary disciples of Rousseau, this was a splendid testi- 
monial to their idol. For conservatives, however, it was an occasion to renew 
their argument that Rousseau would have opposed the Revolution. There 
were repercussions even among the émigrés, and d’Antraigues reappeared as 
the author of an article which was published in the Ami du Roi.* Having 
left the Assembly and France, he wrote, for reasons which he found in 
Rousseau’s writings, he was unable to reply to the insult to Jean Jacques’ 
memory by the statue decree, but as a friend he felt obliged to avenge his 
name. He went on to ridicule the idea of a statue and the proposed inscrip- 
tion, and to threaten that some day men with pure hands would take 
vengeance against those who had been responsible for the deluge of crime 
and tyranny which had overwhelmed France. 

A similar tone was adopted by another author, presumably an émigré, 
in a pamphlet entitled Lettre de ].-j. Rousseau à un côté de l Assemblée soi- 
disant Nationale (Brussels, 1791). A familiar device of having Rousseau 
speak from the grave (or the Elysian Fields) was adopted, and thus Jean 
Jacques was able to announce that he had followed the course of events and 
the plots of the Assembly majority against humanity and against the essence 
of true monarchy. Since they, the revolutionists, had had the rashness to 
cite his name, he must now speak, although he wished that he might use 
his hand not to write but to avenge on their persons the travesty they had 
made of his principles. 

Other conservatives were not as violent in their opinions but were equally 
insistent in maintaining their thesis of a conservative Rousseau, on one 
occasion grouping him with Voltaire and Montesquieu, all of whom were 
presented as condemning the Revolution. Rousseau would pass as an aristo- 
crat; Voltaire and Montesquieu would be hung from lamp posts, wrote one 
editor.** LaHarpe returned to the attack in the Mercure de France, and in his 
account of the Assembly’s action he insisted that the remarks made by the 
author of the statue project showed that he had done practically no think- 
ing about Rousseau’s writings. His final comment was that it was quite a 
transition to go from Jean Jacques Rousseau to eighty citizens dragged in 
blood from a fortress in violence of all law, by those of their fellow citizens 
who did not share their opinions." 


12 Moniteur (Réimpression), No. 357 (Dec. 23, 1790), VI, 696-97. 

18 No. 246 (Jan. 31, 1791), 3-4. 

14 Les nouvelles lunes du Cousin Jacques, No. 28 (July 4, 1791), Pp. 13-15, quoted in 
Rockwood, p. 130. 

15 Mercure de France, Jan. 1, 1791, part 2, p. 34. 
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In the early months of 1792, before the declaration of war 
some conservatives in France continued to cite Rousseau a 
lutionists, and an anonymous pamphleteer returned to th 
1790 and 1791 in a detailed work entitled L'Assemblée natic 
d'erreur par [-]. Rousseau (n.p., 1792). The author proceec 
point in the familiar fashion, quoting Rousseau against sj 
and he closed' with an injunction to veil the statue of Je 
if Rousseau were to reappear he would condemn what had 
would repudiate the Revolution. Still another pamphlete 
editor of the Actes des apôtres, writing from émigré head: 
lenz, repeated the theme of Rousseau’s absolute oppositior 
the Assembly." But this writer made it quite clear that if 
admirer of the Revolution neither was he an admirer of 
shadowing what was later to become the conservative, ai 
doctrine of opposition to both the Revolution and Rousseau 

By the end of 1791, however, the advocates of an anti-rev 
seau had lost the argument. The majority in the Assembl 
constitution which they had said was Rousseauan, and they 
operation. Little if any attention had been paid to the careft 
arguments of the conservatives. Perhaps their pamphlets a 
suaded Sébastien Mercier to write his De J. J. Rousseau const 
des premiers auteurs de la Révolution," but in it he paid sc 
their contentions, and his basic thesis was that the princip) 
with some exceptions, had been put into practice. The Contr 
sure, was the lever by which the National Assembly had 
finally overthrown the colossus of despotism.** 

Thus the debate between conservatives and revolutiona 
never really been a debate, came to an inconclusive end, T' 
were silenced—or tried to continue the argument from the 
boring states,*° and the revolutionaries, who had never b 
interested in debating anyway, faced pragmatically the gc 
cisions ahead. 

There remain to be analyzed the most significant and . 
cited logical arguments—as distinguished from the rhetor 
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18 [Peltier?], Le martirologe ou l'histoire des martyrs de la Révolution 

17 See n, 4 above. 

18 Mercier, II, 308. 

19 See for example Sénac de Meilhan, Du gouvernement, des moeurs | 
France avant la Révolution (Hamburg, 1795), which insisted that it was n 
philosophes who had precipitated the Revolution, but Necker; and Examen 
Révolution française (Wolfenbüttel, 1795). 
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advanced by the conservatives in support of their thesis of an anti-revolution- 
ary Rousseau. His authority was cited most often in condemnation of the 
violence of the Revolution and what was considered to be the folly of 
attempting to improve the government of France at the risk of causing 
greater evils than those which might or might not be cured. Conservative 
pamphleteers seized upon those passages in his writings in which he stated 
flatly his dislike of violent and ill-considered change. For example, Lenormant 
made effective use of the dedication of the Discours sur l'inégalité in which 
Rousseau, on the occasion of his first discussion of political theory, urged 
the citizenry of Geneva to beware of those who disturbed the repos public, 
and stated that he would not have wished to live in a newly established 
republic, for: 

Les peuples une fois accoutumés a des maitres ne sont plus en état de s’en passer. 
S'ils tentent de secouer le joug, ils s'éloignent d'autant plus de la liberté, que, 
prenant pour elle une licence effrénée qui lui est opposée, leurs révolutions les 
livrent presque toujours à des séducteurs qui ne font qu'aggraver leurs chaines?! 
This quotation was used, quite understandably, by a number of other anti- 
revolutionary pamphleteers, including the author of Qui est-ce donc qui 
gagne à la Révolution? (np. n.d.), who put in italics the words des 
séducteurs and aggraver leurs chaînes in defending his thesis that the Revo- 
lution never would have taken place if Rousseau's advice had been fol- 
lowed.” Several writers also quoted the sentence: “On sait bien qu'il faut 
souffrir un mauvais Gouvernement, quand on l'a; la question serait d'en 
trouver un bon”—although to do so they had to take it out of a context of 
opposition to hereditary monarchy.”* 

A particularly useful source of conservative quotations was Rousseau's 
Considérations sur le gouvernement de Pologne. Here the author of the 
Contrat social faced the problem of making practical, realistic recommenda- 
tions for the reform of the Polish constitution and the Polish nation, then 
struggling with internal and external difficulties which were soon to bring 
its downfall in the famous partitions. In this work, Rousseau, very much 
aware of circumstances, was extremely careful to avoid rash advice which 
could only make a bad situation worse. Thus Lenormant was able to make 
.extensive use of the Considérations, as already shown. According to him, 
if Rousseau had been a member of the National Assembly, he would have 


20 Lenormant, J.-J. Rousseau, aristocrate, pp. 75-76; Vaughan, ed., Political Writings of 
Rousseau, 1, 131. 

21 1b1d., Í, 127. 

22 Pp. 17-18. 

23 Contrat social, bk. TIL, chap. v1, Vaughan, II, 81; Lenormant, p. 70; Ferrand, Adresse 
d'un citoyen très-actif, pp. 33-34. 
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mounted the rostrum and, in the words of the Considérations, urged his 
fellow representatives to move slowly and cautiously, in order to avoid the 
danger of worsening the situation in the hope of bettering it. “Je ne dis pas 
qu'il faille laisser les choses dans l'état où elles sont,” wrote Rousseau, “mais 
je dis qu'il ny faut toucher qu'avec une circonspection extréme.” Rousseau 
had also urged Polish patriots not to make radical changes in the method 
of representation as they might then come too close to the tumulte démo- 
cratique, and this also was cited by Lenormant.” D’Antraigues made a 
similar use of the same material ?* and so did several other pamphleteers.?? 

There could also be quoted Rousseau's closing advice to the citizens of 
Geneva, urging them to beware of turbulence and the internal troubles 
caused by clever mischief-makers. This came from the Lettres de la 
Montagne*® So did the famous quotation: “Eh! dans la misère des choses 
humaines, quel bien vaut la peine d'être acheté du sang de nos frères? La 
liberté même est trop chère à ce prix.””" This was perhaps the most popular 
Rousseauan quotation among conservativ2 pamphleteers and they made the 
most of it, without in this case having to wrench it out of context as they did 
some others.*” Several writers* found a more specific reference to quote in 
Rousseau's Jugement sur la Polysynodie, in which he had criticized the 
proposals of the abbé de Saint-Pierre for a reorganization of the royal 
administration: 


Qu'on juge du danger d’émouvoir une fois les masses enormes qui composent la 
monarchie française. Qui pourra retenir l'ébranlement donné, ou prévoir tous les 
effets qu'il peut produire? Quand tous les avantages du nouveau plan seraient 
incontestables, quel homme de sens osercit entreprendre d'abolir les vieilles 
coutumes, de changer les vieilles maximes, et de donner une autre forme à l'Etat 
que celle où l'a successivement amené une durée de treize cents ans? Que le 
Gouvernement actuel soit encore celui d'autrefois, ou que, durant tant de siècles 
il ait changé de nature insensiblement, il est également imprudent d’y toucher. 


24 Considérations sur le gouvernement de Pologne, chap. 1, Vaughan, II, 426; Lenormant, 
Pp. 9-10, 

25 Considérations sur . . , Pologne, chap. vir, Vaughan, II, 456; Lenormant, p. 10. 

26 In Ami du Roi (see n. 13 above), p. 3. 

27 See for example [J.-M.-A, Servan], Première lettre à M. Rabaud de St. Etienne sur la 
charité chrétienne (Paris, 1790), p. 34; and Lettre de J.-J. Rousseau à un côté de l'Assemblée soi- 
disant Nationale, p. 10. 

28 Lettre IX, Vaughan, II, 283, 29:; Lenormant, pp. 65, 76. 

28 Lettre VIII, Vaughan, II, 229. Compare the even more emphatic statement in De Pécon- 
omie politique which he wrote for the Encyclopédie. Vaughan, I, 252--53. 

30 See for example Lenormant, p. 73; d'Antraigues, in Ami du Roi, p. 4; Lettre de ].-]. 
Rousseau à un côté de l'Assemblée soi-disant Nationale, p. 9; Qui est-ce donc qui gagne à la 
Révolution? p. 19. 

81 See for example Le dernier coup de la Ligue par l'auteur de nullité du despotisme et 
tableau de l'Assemblée nationale (n.p., n.d.), p. 11; L'Assemblée nationale convaincue d'erreur 
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Si c'est le même, il le faut respecter; s'il a dégénéré, c'est par la force du temps 
et des choses, et la sagesse humaine n'y peut rien.** 

Hitherto sacred rights of property were under attack during the early years 
of the Revolution, and conservative writers derived some consolation from 
being able to cite several passages in which Rousseau had defended property 
rights as the most sacred of all. 

À number of conservative pamphleteers seized on the discussion in the 
Contrat social of the necessary conditions for establishing a legitimate govern- 
ment. These were idealistic conditions, and Rousseau considered that only 
Corsica among the countries of Europe met them.** Conservatives also found 
what they considered to be unassailable evidence in the abstract theory of 
the Contrat social that Rousseau would have opposed the basic changes 
which the National Assembly was making in the French form of govern- 
ment. They chose to overlook his rather special definition of democracy as 
that government in which the executive as well as the legislative authority 
is exercised by the whole people, and they chose to argue that the new 
French constitution was a democratic one. Then they could seize upon 
Rousseau's statement: “SH y avait un peuple de Dieux, il se gouvernerait 
démocratiquement. Un gouvernment si parfait ne convient pas à des 
hommes?”** That the people of France were not gods seemed obvious to 
these writers and they used their aristocratic sarcasm to good effect.** They 
might also cite another quotation, although in this there was a damaging 
qualification: “4 prendre le terme dans la rigueur de l'acception, il n'a 
jamais existé de véritable démocratie, et il nen existera jamais" 

In this same chapter, two paragraphs later, Rousseau had discussed 
democracy in less epigrammatic fashion, taking his lead from Montesquieu. 
Democracy, he wrote, required a small state, where the citizens knew each 
other, where there was simplicity of manners and a large measure of equal- 
ity.** Here was another argument which was used against the Revolution.** 
More valid was the citation of Rousseau's statement that monarchy was the 


82 Vaughan, I, 416. ` 

33 See for example De l’économie politique, Vaughan, I, 259; L'Assemblée nationale con- 
vaincue ..., p. 52; Ferrand, p. 4. 

34 Bk. II, chap. x, Vaughan, II, 60-61; Lenormant, pp. 99-100; Ferrand, p. 19; L’Assem- 
blée nationale convaincue . .., pp. 14-16. 

35 Contrat social, bk. III, chap. rv, Vaughan, II, 74. 

36 Lenormant, p. 24; Ferrand, pp. “a L’ Assemblée nationale convaincue ..., pp. 29-30; 
Le dernier coup de la Ligue ..., p. i 

87 Contrat social, bk. III, chap. h Vis Il, 73; Examen des principes ..., D. 24. 

88 Vaughan, II, 73. 

39 See for example Lenormant, pp. 24-25; L’Assemblée nationale convaincue . . . , pp. 29- 
30; M. G. N., Catechisme anti-constitutionnel, ou sentiments de Solon, Sénèque, Tacite, Gordon, 
Sydney, Locke, ].-]. Rousseau, etc., sur ce qui s'est passé et se passera en 1789 et 1790 (n.p., 
1790), p. 8; Ferrand, p. 27. 
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form of government appropriate to large states.“ Still another quotation 
along these same lines which was used was Rousseau's assertion that it was 
a natural propensity for governments to degenerate from democracy to 
aristocracy to monarchy, and that the inverse was impossible.* 

Shifting the argument from the term democracy to the concept of liberty, 
of which much was heard during the early years of the Revolution, conserva- 
tive writers again found useful phrases in Rousseau.* They quoted the quite 
reasonable and Montesquieuan sentence: “La liberté n'étant pas un fruit de 
tous les climats, n'est pas à la portée de tous les peuples; which begins the 
chapter entitled, “Que toute forme de gouvernement n'est pas propre à tout 
pays,” and also a similar statement in the Considérations sur le gouverne- 
ment de Pologne: “La liberté est un aliment de bon suc mais de forte 
digestion; il faut des estomacs bien sains pour le supporter.” ** Rousseau, 
of course, was speaking of Poland, but the observation was applied to France 
by conservative writers." 

The authority of Rousseau was also frequently called upon to condemn 
the assumption of authority by the National Assembly. The transformation 
of the traditional Estates General into the National Assembly had been 
reluctantly accepted by the king early in the Revolution, but disputes con- 
tinued until the end of the sessions in 1791 concerning its proper sphere of 
authority, and its encroachments upon both the legislative and executive 
power and on the sovereignty of the people. On each of these points, the 
conservatives, anxious to bolster the king's authority, could again cite 
Rousseau. 

The National Assembly was drafting a constitution for France and 
therefore had assumed the role of legislator as defined by Rousseau. Turning 
to the Contrat social, the anti-revolutionary writers found Rousseau's ideal- 
istic discussion of the legislator quite suited to their purpose, particularly his 
inevitable epigrams. Thus they could quote with relish the phrase: “N 
faudrait des Dieux pour donner des lois aux hommes,’* and point out how 
the existing Assembly fell far short of that ideal." “Celui qui rédige les lois 
n'a donc, ou ne doit avoir, aucun droit législatif,” wrote Rousseau several 
pages later, and this also was used as an argument against the Assembly, 

40 Ibid., pp. 24-25; Contrat socias, bk. II, chap. m1, Vaughan, IL, 72. 

41 Ibid., chap. x, Vaughan, II, 88-89; L'Assemblée nationale convaincue ..., Pp. 39. 

42 See for example Ferrand, p. 34. 

43 Contrat social, bk. III, chap. vin, Vaughan, II, 82. 

44 Chap. vi, Vaughan, II, 445. 

45 See for example L'Assemblée nationale convaincue . .., p. 35. 

46 Contrat social, bk. Il, chap. vu, Vaughan, II, 51. 


47 Ferrand, pp. 11-12. 
48 Vaughan, IL, 53. 
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which was both drafting a corstitution and legislating at the same time.“ 

Additional conservative arguments were provided in Rousseau's discus- 
sion of the legislator. He had assigned a precise and restricted role to that 
individual or institution. The l=gislator (read legislature) exercises neither 
the rights of sovereignty, whicz belong to the people, nor the magistracy 
(read executive), which is corzerned with executing the law and with 
particulars. Command over laws and over men must remain separate and 
distinct functions, Rousseau insisted, and the legislative power must not en- 
croach upon the proper functions of the executive power.” Yet the situation 
in France was one in which th= revolutionary majority in the legislature, 
suspicious of the king's intentions and conscious that they were making a 
historic break with the French tradition of absolute executive authority, 
constantly encroached on that crumbling authority. Lenormant emphasized 
Rousseau’s injunctions on this subject, and applied them against the 
tendency of the Assembly to corcern itself with the royal administration.” 
On Rousseau’s theory, Lally-Tolkendal also based his argument for leaving 
the king in control of the actual administration of the finances, the army, and 
foreign affairs”? The author of the carefully documented pamphlet, L’As- 
semblée nationale convaincue d'erreur par J.-J. Rousseau made the same 
point, and applied the idea of a tyrannical legislature to the National 
Assembly." Ferrand had a similar criticism to make.** D'Antraigues in 
L'Ami du Roi (p. 3) also condemned the despotism of the National Assem- 
bly, but cited Rousseau’s Lettres de la Montagne instead of the Contrat social. 

Perhaps the most original features of Rousseau’s political theory were his 
ideas on the general will and its function in the exercise of sovereignty. On 
this subject he was often quite abstract and idealistic, and as a consequence 
he provided more useful quotations to anti-revolutionary writers who were 
willing to overlook the fact that Eousseau was not writing on the level of 
practical politics, He had maintaired that the sovereignty which resided in 
the whole body of citizens could nat be alienated." He had been even more 
emphatic, and epigrammatic, in claiming that sovereignty could not be 
represented, and that “à l'instant qu'un peuple se donne des Représentants, 
il n'est plus libre; il n'est plus.” Conservative opponents of the course of 

49 Les Actes des apôtres, LIL [1790], 6. 

50 Contrat social, bk. Il, chap. vn, and bk. HI, chap. rv, Vaughan, II, 52, 72. 

51 Lenormant, pp. 41-44. 

52 “Seconde lettre à mes commettants,” quoted in Champion, J.-J. Rousseau et la Révolu- 
tion française, p. 161. 

58 Pp, 22-24, 46-47. 

54 Ferrand, pp. 7-9, 12-14, 26. 


55 Contrat social, bk, Il, chap. 1, Vaughar, IL, 40. 
56 Ibid., bk. IH, chap. xv, Vaughan, II, 95-08. 
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events in the National Assembly naturally made the most of this apparent 
condemnation of the assumption of sovereignty by that body.” 

Even if conservative spokesmen were to admit the possibility that the 
sovereign people had selected representatives to perform some of the acts of 
sovereignty, they might still fall back on other arguments also derived from 
the Contrat social. For Rousseau had insisted that there could be no 
general will on particular subjects, that it was by its very nature concerned 
with general matters. Thus this could be cited against the constant practice 
of the National Assembly in legislating on all and sundry matters.” A further 
objection to the procedure of the Assembly was made concerning its simple 
majority vote rule. Rousseau’s statement that the more important and weighty 
the issue, the more the opinion which is to prevail should approach unanim- 
ity, was quoted against the provision in the new constitution which 
required only a majority vote for all decisions.® Still another objection which 
was popular with conservative writers stemmed from Rousseau’s insistence 
that the general will could not be delegated, and that, if deputies of the 
people were chosen, they were not representatives but only stewards and 
could conclude nothing definitively, since all laws required ratification by 
the people. Thus it could be argued that the acts of the National Assembly 
were null and void, and a number of the pamphleteers emphasized this 
argument. 

One final point had a particular significance. Rousseau had argued that 
a large state should not have a capital, and this was of course cited during 
the early years of the Revolution against the revolutionaries who ever since 
the march to Versailles in October, 1789, had placed great reliance on the 
support of the Paris populace.“ The subject cawe up again in the Paris 
Jacobin club on September 10, 1792, when the king had been deposed, and 
the organization of a new form of government in the midst of internal 
disorder and disastrous foreign war was the chief preoccupation. During 
the discussion of the new government that night, a member advocated a 
federal system for France and “appuyé de l'autorité du divin Jean-Jacques,” 

57 Mercure de France, No. 27 (July 3, 1790), pp. 32-33; L'Assemblée nationale convain- 
CUC s e. y PD. 43-453 Lenormant, p. 98; Ferrand, pp. 40-41; M. G, N., Catechisme anti- 
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58 Bk. II, chap. rv, Vaughan, II, 44-45. 
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60 Contrat social, bk. IV, chap. u, Vaughan, II, 106. 
61 Lenormant, p. 40. 
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based his argument on the “vérizés contenues dans Jean-Jacques.” But other 
members immediately rejected h.s authority. One of them noted that Rous- 
seau had eulogized the monarcLical system, and another pointed out that 
the aristocrats could also quote Rousseau to their own advantage. The debate 
was finally closed when a member asserted that one could quote Rousseau 
against Rousseau, that he had said thet the only way to free an empire was 
to burn the capital. Did the members of the Paris Jacobin club want to burn 
Paris, was his rhetorical question ® 

Perhaps the most sensible remark during the debate that night was that 
made by one member to the effec- that the club should rely more on its own 
information, and on the knowledge accuired during four years of revolution, 
than on the authority of any philosopher, no matter whom.” There, of 
course, was the authentic voice of the Revolution (or any revolution), 
speaking through the clouds of oratory and eulogies. Political theory was 
interesting and could be very useful in providing venerable authority for 
what was being done. But the authority of Rousseau, or of anybody else, 
should not be allowed to interfere with the pragmatic solution of the pressing 
problems which the new French ation faced. Rousseau could be and was 
honored as the prephet and founder of the Revolution. But the greater 
honor of putting very many of his theories into practice was something else 
again. 

What may be said for the consistency of the conservative writers? If 
they had been the majority in 1730 ard 1791, would they have been any 
more faithful disciples of the autkor ož the Contrat social?* The answer 
seems obvious. They would have bzen ro more willing than the revolution- 
aries to apply conscientiously the positive doctrines of Rousseau to the 
France of their day. There was too much that was truly revolutionary in his 
writings, even in many of the isclated phrases they chose to quote. The 
emphasis on his conservatism inherent in this article should not be allowed 
to obscure that essential fact. Probably only the caution and circumspection 
which he had enjoined would have been applied, and that would have been 
because of the essential nature of conservatism—so well demonstrated by 
Burke—and not because Rousseau had urged it. Those who quoted Rousseau 
against the Revolution were not ob’ective students of political theory. They 


65 Francois Alphonse Aulard, ed., La zociété des Jacobins: recueil de documents pour 
l'histoire du club des Jacobins de Paris (6 vo:s., Paris, 1889-97), IV, 273-79. 

66 Ihid., p. 274. 

67 lt has been argued that if the counter-revolution had succeeded, a number of Rousseau's 
specific proposals would have been put into efect. See Cobban, Rousseau and the Modern State, 
p. 32. But one can make only wild guesses as to what would have happened in that event. 
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were wholehearted partisans on one side of an intensely bitter struggle, and 
they seized on those parts of Rousseau’s writings which could be useful in 
the conflict; the rest of his writings they ignored. It was of course to their 
advantage to quote Rousseau against Rousseau as the Jacobin speaker said, 
to quote a supposedly revolutionary authority against the revolutionists. 
They had some logic on their side, of course, but they had no monopoly of it. 

This account of the conservative Rousseauan literature in the early French 
Revolution has some significance for the history of Rousseau studies and the 
historiography of the French Revolution. For so complete was the victory 
of those who maintained that Rousseau was “one of the first founders of the 
Revolution” that further argument was fruitless, even from the safety of 
émigré centers abroad, and as the years rolled by and the Revolution con- 
tinued in one form or another, the conservative opposition came to accept 
the revolutionary thesis and abandoned Jean Jacques to the victors.* By the 
time of the Restoration orthodox conservatives included Rousseau in their 
bitter indictment of the Revolution and all its works. “C’est la faute à 
Rousseau.” For those conservatives and royalists today who still feel the need 
to castigate the Revolution, Rousseau remains the embodiment of the baneful 
influence of eighteenth-century philosophy on the men of 1789. In this they 
are at one with the supporters of the revolutionary tradition who continue 
to maintain the official thesis of Rousseau as the prophet and founder of the 
Revolution. History produces many such ironies, Only in recent years have 
students of Rousseau reviewed the subject objectively. As a result, they 
seem to have returned to the argument of the conservatives of 1790 and 
1791. 

Perhaps the primary significance of the conservative literature here re- 
viewed rests on the fact that it provides a useful case study on the subject 
of the sociology or theory of revolutions, and particularly on the role of 
intellectuals in revolutionary situations. Much has been written on this 
subject in recent years, and some very wise things have been said in “de- 
bunking” the presumed importance of the intellectuals and intellectual 
factors, which had been inevitably and unconsciously inflated by other 
intellectuals in a process which might be called taking in each other's intel- 
lectual laundry. Considerable emphasis has been given in recent years to 
the thesis that objective conditions and immediate circumstances are more 


68 Burke had taken this position, in quite extravagant terms, in 1791. See “Letter to a 
Member of the National Assembly” in Reflections on the French Revolution, Everyman's Library 
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significant as antecedent events in the revolutionary pattern than are current 
ideologies. 

All this however is really not new. Mirabeau with his insight could see 
it at the time and wrote in 1790 that “la nation a été préparée par le sentiment 
de ses maux et par les fautes de gouvernement à la Révolution, bien plus que 
par le progrès des lumières” What still remains to be done for the French 
Revolution, and for other revoli ‘ions as well, I suspect, is to study carefully 
the relevant sources in an attempt to assess with some degree of accuracy 
the actual roles played by intellectuals and their writings in preparing each 
of these movements. It seems to me that it is insufficient to say, to quote 
a recent author, that “There is no more point in disputing whether Rousseau 
made the French Revolution or the French Revolution made Rousseau than 
in disputing whether egg or chicken came first... . We find that ideas are 
always a part of the pre-revolutionary situation, and we are quite content 
to let it go at that.”"* But whaz ideas were in fact part of the situation? 
Lecky, in the course of a discussicn of the conservatism of Rousseau and the 
irony of the revolutionary role assigned to him, pointed out that an author 
has no control over what part of his teaching will remain in and influence 
the minds of his readers.” The Revolution engendered an essentially reli- 
gious spirit, as de Tocqueville made clear a century ago, and a facility for 
proving anything and everything by sacred writ or its equivalent went along 
with it. Rousseau simply went tne way of all prophets and founders of 
religions. Because of this, historians of ideas should exercise extreme caution 
in deciding either that what is currently assumed to have been an author’s 
intention and doctrine was in fact what he meant to say, or that what he 
meant to say was in fact what his contemporaries or a later generation 
assumed he meant. The fate of the conservative, anti-revolutionary Rousseau 
during the French Revolution should make some contribution to that 
caution. 
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The Background of Macaulay's Minute 


Ermer H. Currs 


THOMAS Babington Macaulay’s “Minute on Education,” written in 1835 
for Lord William Bentinck, governor general of British India, was the 
decisive and final piece in a long series of propaganda articles written over 
a period of more than half a century in the formation of British educational 
policy in India.* Macaulay's standing in British intellectual and political 
circles made his advocacy of English-language education for Indian students 
enrolled in government-supported colleges and universities sufficient justif- 
cation for Bentinck’s adoption of that program immediately after Macaulay’s 
treatise appeared in print. The Bentinck educational policy, which remained 
the essential educational policy of the British raj, called not only for the 
study of the English language by Indian students but required that instruc- 
tion in all courses of study at the college level should be given through the 
medium of the English language. This meant that all Indian aspirants for 
college degrees must thoroughly learn a foreign language prior to embarking 
upon a career in higher education. In 1835, the erection of this rather formi- 
dable obstacle between aspiring Indian students and the pursuit of college 
study seemed right and proper, not only to Macaulay and Bentinck but also 
to the vast majority of Christian missionaries in India and evangelical leaders 
in England. Such Indian students as were able to surmount this obstacle of 
language and win a college degree received the further recognition implicit 
in the distinctive appellation of “learned native.” 


I 


The fact that evangelical agitation and pressure for more than half a 
century before 1835 formed the basic background of Macaulay’s minute and 
of Bentinck’s action is the thesis of this article. Other pressures that devel- 
oped stemmed chiefly from arguments originally presented by evangelical 
spokesmen. The utilitarian, James Mill, for instance, when voicing his 
opinion in the matter of instructing Indian students attending government- 
supported colleges in India, maintained that the primary óbjective in such 


1 Macaulay's “Minute on Education,” Feb. 2, 1835, is published in Henry Sharp, Selections 
from the Educational Records, Bureau of Education, India, 1 (Calcutta, 1920). (Cited hereafter 
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instruction should always be “useful knowledge” as opposed to “Hindu 
knowledge.” Less astute thinkers interpreted Mills viewpoint to argue that 
“useful knowledge” was European knowledge. The best medium by which 
European knowledge might be imparted was a European language. Since 
India was under British rule, the obvious European language of instruction 
would be English. A letter attributed to Mill, dated in 1824, indicates that 
Mill himself did not specifically subscribe to English-language instruction as 
the educational medium. Mill merely stated the case for “useful knowledge.” 

With respect to the sciences, it is worse than useless to employ persons either 

to teach or to learn them in the state in which they are found in Oriental books. 
. .. The great end should mot have deen to teach Hindu learning but useful 
learning.” 
Mill, in 1832, before a committee of the House of Commons, doubted the 
practicability as well as the desirability of converting India into an English- 
speaking country. He questioned the thesis of his day that a “community of 
language” would render Britain’s Indian subjects more loyal to Britain and 
argued that “a community of language” had never “identified the Irish people 
with their governors.”* 

Macaulay also doubted that India could be transformed into an English- 
speaking country but insisted that the required use of the English language 
in all Indian higher education would inevitably promote Indian loyalty to 
British rule. 

I feel . .. that it is impossible for us, with our limited means, to attempt to 
educate the body of the people. We must at present do our best to form a class 
who may be interpreters between us and the millions whom we govern—a class 
of persons Indian in blood and colour, but English in tastes, in opinions, in 
morals and in intellect. To that class we may leave it to... convey knowledge 
to the great mass of the population.‘ 

Although Macaulay had access to Mill’s letter cited above since it was in the 
Calcutta files of the General Committee of Public Instruction of which 
Macaulay was president, it is unlikely that Mills views on “useful knowl- 
edge” had more than incidental influence upon Macaulay’s opinions expressed 
in his “Minute on Education.” Mill was by no means original in applying 
the phrase “useful learning” to the controversy over British educational policy 
in India. However utilitarian the phrase might be, it had already been in 
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current evangelical usage in regard to Indian education since at least 1793. 
At the same time, Macaulay used much stronger language in castigating tra- 
ditional Hindu and Muslim learning than did Mill. 


The question now before us is simply whether, when it is in our power to 
teach this language [English], we shall teach languages in which, by universal 
confession, there are no books on any subject which deserve to be compared to 
our own, whether, when we can teach European science, we shall teach systems 
which, by universal confession, wherever they differ from those of Europe, differ 
for the worse, and whether, when we can patronize sound philosophy and true 
history, we shall countenance, at ¿he public expense, medical doctrines which 
would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which would move laughter in 
girls at an English boarding school, history abounding with kings thirty feet high 
and reigns thirty thousand years long, and geography made of seas of treacle 
and seas of butter.® 


Available evidence suggests the inference that evangelical pressure in behalf 
of the English-language educational program for India upon the officials of 
the East India Company, members of Parliament, and the British public 
was anterior to utilitarian pressure in behalf of the same program, The 
further inference seems tenable that such utilitarian pressure as developed 
was a derivative of earlier evangelical pressure. 

Another pressure group whose arguments Bentinck used to defend his 
adoption of the English-language program also developed from the original 
evangelical source. This was the Hindu group of advocates of English- 
language instruction whose most influential spokesman was Ram Mohun 
Roy.’ In the second decade of the nineteenth century, wealthy Hindus began 
to make cash endowments for the foundation of schools and colleges in 
which the instruction would be in the English language and the courses of 
study drawn chiefly from the European curriculum. Many of these Hindu- 
supported English-language schools were founded as the direct result of 
Christian missionary emphasis upon English-language instruction. In 1818, 
a Hindu of means named Jai Narayana put £ 1,800 into the hands of Daniel 
Corrie, an evangelical chaplain of the East India Company, to found a school 
“to raise up his fellow countrymen from the deplorable state into which they 
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1812-13, X (282), Papers, etc., East India Company, pt. iv. See letter prefixed to above papers, 
pp. 2-3, which states that Grant showed the above named disquisition to William Wilberforce 
and Henry Dundas in 1793 prior to the debate -n the House of Commons with reference to 
the East India Company's charter of 1703. See also Sessional Papers, 1831—32, IX, p. 84, par. 
704. Grants “Observations” is published also in Sessional Papers, 1831-32, VIII (734), Report 
from the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company, with Minutes of Evi- 
dence, App. I. 

6 Sharp, p. 110. 

7 Ram Mohun Roy to Lord Amherst, in Charles Edward Trevelyan, On the Education of 
the People of India (London, 1838), pp. 65-71. 
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had fallen.” Corrie took the money in trust for the Church Missionary Society 
and within four months had 116 boys studying English, Bengali, Persián, 
and Hindi.* Jai Narayana later added 40,000 rupees, yielding an annual 
income of £300 to this school’s endowment. Another wealthy Hindu, Raja 
Badrinath Rai, in 1825 donated 20,000 rupees to the Central Female School 
of the Ladies’ Society for Native Female Education.’ Still another Hindu, in 
1827, anonymously subscribed an annual sum of 400 rupees*” for the support 
of Bishop’s College, founded in 1818 by the first bishop of Calcutta, the 
Reverend T. F. Middleton,” for the purpose of educating Christian youths, 
Indians or English, “to become preachers, catechists, and schoolmasters.” 
Bishop’s College would also give instruction in “English and useful knowl- 
edge,” to Hindus and Muslims seeking secular employment.” 

These examples of Hindu philanthropy in the interest of English-language 
instruction were valuable to Lord Bentinck in promoting his campaign to 
expend company money on English instead of Oriental education. The first 
educational institution in which Ram Mohun Roy interested himself was 
not as valuable an example for official citation, however. This was the Cal- 
cutta Vidyalaya, founded in 1817. Through Ram Mohun Roy’s influence, 
several Bengali gentlemen subscribed 113,179 rupees (£11,318) to form a 
permanent endowment. Roy then secured accreditation for the new college 
through one of his British friends, Sir Hyde East, the chief justice. The new 
college, like Ram Mohun Roy’s better-known enterprise, the Society of 
Brahma, was eminently a compromise. Its founders advertised the purpose 
of the college to be “the tuition of the sons of respectable Hindoos in the 
English and Indian languages, and in the literature and science of Europe 
and Asia” (italics mine). In 1824, the Vidyalaya secured government assist- 
ance and received the advice and encouragement of the noted Sanskritist, 
H. H. Wilson, who was named “visitor.” Presently, through the study of a 
curriculum based upon the Newtonian enlightenment of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Vidyalaya became the home of a new Hindu rationalism which 
scoffed equally at Hindu dharma and at Christian dogma. In 1830, a deputa- 
tion of Hindu parents lodged a protest against one of the college’s more out- 
spoken liberal professors.** In 1833 evangelical Christians experienced shock 


8 Church Missionary Society (London), Nineteenth Report, 1818-19, pp. 137-45. 

9 Missionary Register, 1823, p. 43; 1826, pp. 301-48. 

10 Episcopal Watchman, I (March, 1828), 16. 

11 See below, pp. 846-47. 

12 Missionary Register, 1820, pp. 216, 217, 529-32; 1821, pp. 47-48. 

13 Fisher's Memoir, Sessional Papers, 1831-32, IX, App. 1, p. 410. 

14 Testimony of the Rev. Alexander Duff, June 3, 1853, House of Lords, Sessional Papers, 
1852-53, XXXII (20-28), p. 50, par. 6099. 
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in their turn when the Vidyálaya student body bought up a sizable shipment 
of Thomas Paine's Rights of Man and Age of Reason. Paine’s books appar- 
ently Were shipped from Boston to a Unitarian missionary named William 
Adam'and constituted a commercial enterprise on his part. The purchase 
of the books by Vidyalaya students should have suggested to Bentinck, 
Macaulay, and the missionaries the possibility that English-language instruc- 
tion might lead Indians to read books other than the Bible and tracts of 
“useful knowledge.” 

Ram Mohun Roy did much more to promote English-language instruc- 
tion in India than help to endow the Calcutta Vidyalaya. In 1823, he sent a 
long memorial to Lord Amherst attacking the policy of the General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction. Under the leadership of H. H. Wilson, that 
committee had founded a Sanskrit College in Calcutta in 1823. Roy called 
for the establishment of a college devoted to European learning instead of 
a Sanskrit college. He questioned the usefulness of Sanskrit studies. He 
argued that the lakh of rupees devoted to education of Indians which Parlia- 
ment had written into the East India Company’s charter in 1813** should “be 
laid out in employing European gentlemen of talents and education to in- 
struct the natives of India in mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
anatomy, and other useful sciences that have raised them above the in- 
habitants of the rest of the world.”*" 

Lord Amherst took negative action on Roy’s proposal, but it is conceivable 
that Macaulay drew from Roy’s letter when he wrote: “What we spend on 
the Arabic and Sanscrit Colleges is not merely a dead loss to the cause of 
truth. It is bounty money paid to raise up champions of error.” ** Like Mill, 
Ram Mohun Roy appeared in 1831 before a parliamentary committee ‘in 
England studying the renewal of the company’s charter. While giving testi- 
mony on the question of free European emigration to India, Roy expressed 
the opinion that English emigration should be unrestricted’ since English 
settlers in India “from motives of benevolence, public spirit, and fellow feel- 
ing toward their native neighbours, would establish schools and other semi- 
naries of education for the cultivation of the English language throughout 
the country, and for the diffusion of a knowledge of European arts and 


sciences.” 1? 
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Lord William Bentinck, however, needed no prompting from Eutopean- 
ized Hindus or British utilitarians in inaugurating his English-language 
educational policy in 1835. As governor of Madras in 1806, Bentinck had 
approved a plan for free English schools in the Madras presidency, pre- 
sented to him by a missionary named Kerr of the London Missionary 
Society.” Bentinck’s recall from India in the same year, after the outbreak 
of the Vellore Mutiny,” prevented this plan’s operation. His recall evidently 
made no change in the man since in military service in Sicily against 
Napoleon, Bentinck remained “a man of a violent and haughty nature, 
imbued with English prejudice and regarding the English constitution as 
the salvation of the human race,”** according to Sicilian commentators. 
Under such circumstances, when he received his appointment as governor 
general in 1828, one could expect Bentinck to resume on an India-wide scale 
the career that the Vellore Mutiny had cut short in the Madras presidency. 
Regardless of the advice of experienced company servants, he flouted Hindu 
prejudice and abolished sati (suctee), and made English instead of Persian 
the official language of the government of Bengal. As an economy measure 
he hired more Indians at low salaries and less Englishmen at high salaries 
to operate the Indian civil service These two policies combined made 
English-language instruction virtually mandatory in government-supported 
institutions of higher learning. More Indians must know English. Otherwise, 
either Bentinck’s economy measures or his English-language policy must fail. 
Bentinck’s very administrative policies obviously predisposed him to accept 
Macaulay’s argument. 

Macaulay’s personal interest in India seems to date from his election in 
1830 to Parliament on the Whig ticket. He regularly took the trouble to 
attend the debates and vote on the East India Company’s charter of 1833. 
He wrote indignantly that, 


A broken head at Coldbath Fields excites more debate in this House than 
three pitched battles in India. ... When my right honourable friend, Mr. Charles 
Grant,?> brought forward his important propositions for the future government 


20 Rev. C, S. John, “Indian Civilization: Being a Report of a Successful Experiment during 
Two Years on That Subject in Fifteen Tamil and Five English Native Schools,” Missionary 
Register, 1 (1813), 378. 

21 Vincent A. Smith, Oxford History of India (2d ed., Oxford, 1928), p. 610. 
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of India, there were not as many members present as generally attend upon an 
ordinary turnpike bill. 

The actual number present, when the East India Company charter passed 
its third reading on July 29, 1833, was only 130.” 

Since Macaulay had taken the trouble to attend the Indian charter debates 
from 1831 to 1833, it is probable that he was acquainted with the testimony 
collected by the committee of the House pursuant to writing the bill. The 
overwhelming majority of the witnesses argued that the British curriculum 
taught in the English language was vital to the reduction in the cost of 
governing India, to the elevation of Indian moral and intellectual stand- 
ards, to the safety of British rule, and to the successful propagation of Chris- 
tianity in India.** Only James Mill and the Abbé Dubois, a French Roman 
Catholic missionary of many years’ experience in India, doubted this majority 
conviction. Mill’s testimony has been mentioned. Dubois flatly stated that in 
his belief India could never be converted to Christianity either by teaching 
Indians English or by any other means.” Parliament, nevertheless, duly 
wrote the majority viewpoint into law, so that the charter, as passed, indorsed 
Bentinck’s economy policy by opening the way in theory for any Indian to 
hold any office in the government of British India. Other provisions raised the 
bishop of Calcutta to the rank of metropolitan of India and gave the governor 
general discretionary power to allocate government funds to Protestant sects 
for educating the Indian people and for conducting public worship in India.*° 
A further clause created the new office of law commissioner in the govern- 
ment of Bengal. . 

Macaulay’s appointment as first law commissioner and member of the 
supreme council of Bengal sent him to India, where he disembarked at 
Madras in June, 1834. From Madras, he proceeded to the Nilgiri Hills, where 
Bentinck was sojourning at the time and with whom he wished to consult 
prior to entering council politics in Calcutta. Macaulay’s sister, Hannah More 
Macaulay, who had sailed with her brother from England to meet her 
fiancé, Charles E. Trevelyan, a member of the General Committee of Public 
Instruction, proceeded directly to Calcutta. Trevelyan was one of the strongest 
advocates of the English-language education program and supporter of 
Bentinck in a divided committee. In December, 1834, he became Macaulay’s 
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brother-in-law, on which occasion Macaulay enthusiastically wrote, “I can ' 
truly say that if 1 had to search India for a husband for her, 1 could have 
found no man to whom 1 could with equal confidence have intrusted her 
happiness.” It is obvious that Macaulay’s personal relationships with 
Trevelyan, had there been no other factors involved, predisposed the noted 
historian toward using his influence to promote the program of his new 
brother-in-law. Bentinck's appointment of Macaulay to be president of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction is indication of the governor 
general's satisfaction with Macaulay’s educational views as discussed between 
the two men in the Nilgiri Hills, and Macaulay's appointment, of course, 
strengthened the hand of the English-language section of the committee, 
which, prior to 1835, had been dominated by advocates of a classical Indian 
curriculum for Indians. As Macaulay put it: 


What then shall that language be? One-half of the committee maintain that it 
should be the English. The other half strongly recommend the Arabic and Sanscrit. 
The whole question seems to me to be—which language is best worth knowing. 

I have no knowledge of either Sanscrit or Arabic. . . .3? 


M 


This was the immediate background and these were the environmental 
factors which surrounded Macaulay when he wrote his “Minute on Educa- 
tion.” Yet another passage from that document will take us back to an 
environmental factor which not only helped to mold Macaulay’s whole 
personality but which had done much to create the intellectual and emotional 
quality of the generation of Englishmen of which Macaulay was one of 
the notable members: “It is confessed that a language is barren of useful 
knowledge, We are to teach false history, false astronomy, false medicine, 
because we find them in company with a false religion.” ® This single refer- 
ence to “false religion” reflects Macaulay’s family, school, and even political 
associations during the first thirty-five years of his life. He was reared in 
Clapham, one of the two strongest Anglican evangelical centers in England. 
His father, Zachary Macaulay, was a close associate of William Wilberforce 
and Charles Grant, both noted evangelicals and residents of Clapham. 
Young Macaulay continued this association and looked upon Charles Grant, 
Jr., as one of his closest friends in Parliament. At Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he matriculated in 1818, Macaulay moved away from evan- 
gelicalism toward utilitarianism and presently, after completing his studies, 
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through his articles, published in the Edinburgh Review, he became known 
to the world as a champion of Whiggism. Even though he maintained this 
position in the House of Commons, where he supported the Reform Bill of 
1832, Macaulay's closest associates there were his friends Charles and Robert 
Grant, who had introduced and fought for the evangelical clauses contained 
in the East India Company's charter of 1833. Macaulay had given these 
friends his support in this effort. 

The Grant family and Macaulay's association with it not only help to 
explain Macaulay's reference to “false religion” in his minute but are basic 
as well to an understanding of the origin of the entire quarrel over British 
educational policy in India which came to a head in 1835. From 1780 to 
1835, the British government in India had followed the educational policy 
inaugurated by Warren Hastings. Hastings maintained that the East India 
Company's government ought to do as much or more than pre-British 
Muslim governments had done to encourage the learned classes of Hindu 
and Muslim society along the lines of Eastern scholarship. He also believed 
that such educational efforts would result in greater efficiency and economy 
in British administration and promote Indian loyalty to British rule in 
India.** The Court of Directors had originally appointed Hastings governor 
of Bengal in 1772 with specific orders to eliminate the corruption existing 
in the British government of Bengal since its inception in 1757. To imple- 
ment these orders Hastings regarded legal reform as supremely important. 
Education was important to the success of legal reform. British law was 
obviously totally foreign to both Hindus and Muslims, since neither com- 
munity had the background for understanding a bill of rights based on 
natural law, or the concept of equality before the law. The people of India 
must be governed through their own Hindu and Muslim codes. To make 
this possible, Hastings patronized, first from his own private purse and then 
from company funds, numerous Hindu pandits and Muslim maulvies to 
work with Europeans who, for a sufficient salary, might be willing to devote 
their lives to the study of Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit. An aspect of this 
` program was the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784. Halhed, 
Wilkins, Hamilton, and especially Sir William Jones were among the early 
English Sanskri-ists in the society patronized by Warren Hastings.** Halhed's 
translation of the Code of Gentoo Laws, by which Hastings might govern 
Britain’s Hindu subjects was one of the society’s earliest publications. The 
withdrawal of government patronage of Oriental studies early in the nine- 
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teenth century enabled German and French scholars to overtake British 
scholars in Sanskrit studies, though H. H. Wilson and H. T. Prinsep, both 
members of the General Committee of Public Instruction, were outstanding 
English Sanskritists who continued in the 1820’s and 1830’s to advocate 
Oriental education for Indians. 

Macaulay's minute, as a matter of fact, represented the final and success- 
ful attack upon the Hastings educational policy. Macaulay affected the 
utmost surprise that anyone should be paid for studying, or, after they had 
completed their studies, that they should expect any remunerative employ- 
ment by which they might put their specialized learning to work. Bentinck's 
action in making English the official language of the British government of 
India had removed, all at once, the positions which graduates of government- 
supported Hindu and Muslim institutions might have expected to fill. These 
graduates, supported by Prinsep, petitioned Bentinck to do something about 
their plight. Macaulay's minute was their answer. 


It would be bad enough to consult their [Indian] intellectual taste at the ex- 
pense of their intellectual health. But we are consulting neither. We are with- 
holding from them the learning which is palatable to them. We are forcing on 
them the mock learning which they nauseate. 

This is proved by the fact that we are forced to pay our Arabic and Sanscrit 
students while those who learn English are willing to pay us. . .. Why then 
is it necessary to pay people to learn Sanscrit or Arabic? Evidently because it 
is universally felt that the Sanscrit and Arabic are languages the knowledge of 
which does not compensate for the trouble of acquiring them. On all subjects the 
state of the market is the decisive test,38 


Then, after having proved to his own satisfaction the worthlessness of 
Sanskrit and Arabic study, Macaulay reviewed the petition for employment 
from the graduates of the government-supported Sanskrit and Arabic col- 
leges, concluding with these unsympathetic remarks: 


These are surely the first petitioners who ever demanded compensation for 
having been educated gratis, for having been supported by the public for 12 
years, and then sent forth into the world well furnished with literature and 
science. . . . Surely we might with advantage have saved the cost of making 
these persons useless and miserable.* 

The claim that the net result of the whole Hastings plan of Indian educa- 
tion resulted only in making Indians “useless and miserable” had been put 
into writing in 1793, seven years before Macaulay’s birth, by Charles Grant, 
Sr., friend and neighbor of Macaulay’s father. Grant, in fact, had been the 
mainspring of the drive for English-language education for India from its 
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inception in the 1780's to the time of his death in 1823. Grant had made a 
considerable fortune in India, like many another impecunious young man 
who took service with the East India Company. In only four years’ time, 
from 1767 when, at the age of twenty-two, he sailed for India, to 1771, when 
he returned to England, he was able to amass enough money to pay off all 
his debts, settle dowries of £300 on each of three sisters, woo and marry an 
English girl, and sail back to India in 17722? Meanwhile, the reformer, 
Warren Hastings, became governor of Bengal. Hastings’ regulations had 
curtailed the “easy money” opportunities for company servants, somewhat 
to Grant’s disgust. Grant presently became an enemy of all Hastings’ ideas 
and policies, particularly his educational policy. 

Grant’s hostility to the British Oriental education program grew in 
direct ratio to Grant’s conversion from a free-spending, heavy-drinking 
Nabob gambler into a pious, church-attending Anglican evangelical. Grant’s 
gambling had run him heavily into debi. In the midst of his financial worries, 
death in quick succession claimed Grant’s brother John, an uncle in Scot- 
land, and Grant’s two infant daughters. All this occurred in 1775. Grant 
found initial solace in associating with certain English and Danish mission- 
aries located in the Dutch possession of Chinsura, near Calcutta. The East 
India Company’s law banning active missionary work in British India could 
not touch missionaries who managed to locate either in Chinsura or the 
neighboring Danish settlement of Serampore. By 1780, Grant had become 
so thorough a convert that he wanted to try his own hand at some evangeli- 
cal work. To escape official notice, he secured a lonely post as commercial 
resident in Malda, a silk center on the Bengal-Assam frontier where, for 
seven years, he promoted a Christian mission. During his Malda experi- 
ment, which brought him no converts but made his financial fortune, Grant 
not only convinced himself that Hinduism was a most “monstrous” evil, but 
that schools were the primary tools by which this “evil” might be eradi- 
cated. In 1775, Grant offered to assist the Danish missionary, Christian F. 
Swartz, working in Tanjore, to establish schools,” but for some unrecorded 
reason, the project fell through. 

Tt was soon after this failure that Grant advanced from the belief that 
education was necessary to eradicate the “evil” from India, to the position 
that this education must be in the English language. With this in mind, 
after securing a post of distinction in 1787 from Lord Cornwallis as fourth 
member of the Board of Trade, Grant persistently wrote letters to prominent 
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clerical and lay evangelicals calling their attention to the urgency of his 
project. Aside from gracious replies received from a few of his correspond- | 
ents and suitable contacts made for future campaigns, Grant's only tangible 
success in this venture was the subscription by the Fast India Company of 
250 pagodas annually to the support of three English schools in Tanjore 
under the direction of the Reverend C. F. Swartz. Grant did receive the 
satisfaction of hearing that the Court of Directors agreed that teaching the 
natives English would “reconcile them to a foreign dominion like ours,”* 
but nothing more came of it. In India, however, Grant was able to convince 
the Reverend David Brown, an azmy chaplain, and William Chambers, the 
brother of Sir Robert Chambers, the chief justice, that English education 
would cure the “evils” of Hinduism. The three men made a practical begin- 
ning in this program in the schools of Chinsura which Grant had saved 
from the money lenders by advancing £10,000 of his own money to pay off 
debts. Then, with Brown and Chambers, he served as trustee to maintain the 
schools in behalf of the S.P.C.K. and to see to it that they taught reading, 
arithmetic, and Christianity to Bengali, Armenian, Portuguese, and English 
boys through the medium of the English language.* Grant's enthusiasm 
mounted with news received in 1788 from the S.P.C.K. stating that the East 
India Company planned to establish English-language schools in each of the 
chief cities under the company’s jurisdiction.“ 


IV 


Grant entered upon the second phase of his agitation for English educa- 
tion for India when he returned to England in 1790, upon the expiration of 
his term of office in the Calcutta Board of Trade. For the next twenty-three 
years, to 1813, he worked to open India to free missionary activity. He 
selected Clapham as his place of residerce and soon won over his evangeli- 
cal neighbors, Simeon, the Venns, the Thorntons, and William Wilberforce, 
as allies. Then, with these neighbors to assist him, Grant moved to carry the 
fight to Parliament to rescind the company’s anti-missionary regulations and 
overthrow the Hastings educational policy. To this end, Grant prepared his 
primary literary work, entitled “Observa-ions on the State of Society among 
the Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain, particularly with respect to Morals, 
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and on the Means of Improving It,” a document never published for general 
reading, which remained, prior to Macaulay’s minute, the foremost disqui- 
sition upon the virtues of English-language education for the Indian people. 
The “Observations” was published in full text among the parliamentary 
papers relating to both the East India Company charters of 1813 and 1833,*° 
and since Macaulay took an interest in the Charter of 1833, and since this 
document was written by the father of Macaulay’s “honoured friend in 
Parliament,” it is reasonable to suppose that Macaulay read it. 

Like most eighteenth-century middle-class Englishmen, Grant was a 
thorough environmentalist. Change the environment and you change the 
man. Indian environment was all bad because it was based on Hinduism, 
a “false religion.” Hindu laws set up no absolute standard of right and 
wrong. In twentieth-century parlance, Hindu law as well as Hindu society 
was relativistic. Hence, Hindus were the most depraved people in the world. 
They were completely selfish, servile, brutal, and unpatriotic. Hindu mar- 
riage customs robbed Hindus of all paternal, maternal, connubial, and filial 
love. Women were everywhere degraded. Prostitution was honored. All 
Hindus were unabashed liars.** In his zeal for the cause, it is fairly clear 
that Grant himself transgressed the literal truth in his “Observations,” unless 
Sir Thomas Munro, a highly placed East India Company official, was also 
an “unabashed liar,” since Munro testified in 1812 before a committee of 
the House of Commons that: 


If... the general practice of hospitality and charity amongst each other; and 
above all, a treatment of the female sex, full of confidence, respect and delicacy, 
are among the signs which denote a civilized people, then the Hindoos are not 
inferior to the natives of Europe... . 

It would be no slight praise to the women of any nation, not even to the ladies 
of England, to have it said, that the correctness of their conduct was not inferior 
to that of the Brahmin women and the Hindoo women of the higher castes.*? 

Grant, on the other hand, inquired and asseverated, “Are we forever to 
preserve all the enormities of the Hindu system? . . . The true cure of 
darkness is the introduction of light.” Teach the Hindus and their faults 
will be eradicated. “There are two ways of making this contribution, the 
one is by the medium of the languages of these countries, and the other is 
by our own.” The company, said Grant, had made a great mistake in “sub- 
mitting to employ the unknown jargon of a conquered people.”* Out of 
self-respect, the company should immediately establish in India “places of 
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gratuitous instruction in reading and writing English,’ and make India 
into an English-speaking, and English-loving, country. English-language 
instruction in the study of Newtonian science would presently eradicate the 
gross superstitions of Hinduism. Into the religious vacuum thus created, it 
would be easy to insert Christianity, since Indians, having learned English, 
would automatically read the Bible. Hindus, who under Hinduism suffered 
from social conditions incomparably inferior to the social conditions of 
the “worst parts of Europe,”* would begin to enjoy the social conditions 
of the best part of Europe, namely, England, notwithstanding its pauperized 
masses, corrupt politics of the rotten borough, grisly code of penal laws, 
borough tyrants and seat sellers, slave trade, and child labor. 

Armed with ammunition contained in his “Observations” and with the 
help of William Wilberforce, Grant made his first assault on Parliament as 
the debates on the East India Company charter of 1793 got under way. 
Evangelical fervor had not deeply penetrated the English ruling classes on 
the eve of England's war with the French Revolution, which explains the 
term “pious clauses” which greeted Grants proposals. “The promotion of 
the interest and happiness of the natives of British India by empowering the 
Court of Directors to send out, from time to time, a sufficient number of 
fit and proper persons, to act as schoolmasters, missionaries, or other- 
wise . . .”°? survived only two readings. Evangelical reports maintained 
that the East India Company’s Court of Proprietors lobbied against these 
educational and religious clauses to save salary costs for extra chaplains, and 
to save military expenses that would result from insurrections that might 
arise from missionary tampering with Hinduism and Mohammedanism.™ 

The loss of the “pious clauses” in 1793 delayed their enactment for the 
next twenty years, but in those two decades world events worked in Grant’s 
favor. The Charter of 1793 coincided in point of time with the entire British 
war effort against the French Revolution and its principles and against 
Napoleon. The fear engendered by almost twenty continuous years of war 
when England’s empire, if not her existence, often seemed to hang in the 
balance, had brought a mild evangelical conversion to England’s upper and 
middle classes. Instead of only one “saint” in Parliament, William Wilber- 
force, there was in 1813 a sizable bloc of “saints,” including both Charles 
Grant and his son, Charles Junior.*? The senior Grant sat for the Scottish 
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pocket borough of Inverness-shire, where, in 1802, he won his first election 
with fifteen votes as against eleven for his nearest opponent. The growth 
of evangelical sentiment in English upper and middle classes further dis- 
posed this section of the population to favor evangelical and humanitarian 
legislation. The successful fight to abolish the slave trade in 1806-1807 had 
united evangelical forces for future political battles. The conversion of the 
upper and middle classes had also stimulated the rise and growth of numer- 
ous missionary societies whose aspirations to spread the Gospel in India could 
not be realized in the face of the East India Company’s regulation prohibit- 
ing active missionary work in that part of the British Empire. Increasing 
membership in these societies could be relied upon to bring pressure to bear 
upon Parliament, if it became clear that pressure on Parliament could remove 
the anti-missionary regulation. 

Grant, himself, had been influential in founding in 1799 the Anglican 
Society for Missions to Africa and the East, known later as the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and the first school set up in India by the society followed 
Grant’s English-language plan. Daniel Corrie, an evangelical chaplain of the 
company whose appointment to his chaplaincy had been upon Grant’s recom- 
mendation in 1806,°° organized this school in 1813 in Agra. In that year, 
Corrie wrote, “Set our native school in order by appointing six of the head 
boys to learn English on the new British plan.” The “new British plan” 
was the inexpensive Bell-Lancastrian system of education on a monitor basis 
by which the instructor taught the lesson to the brighter boys and these in 
turn taught the same lesson to the rest of the class. The Reverend Andrew 
Bell got his original inspiration for this plan from watching the educational 
methods used in Hindu village schools.” He then imported the plan into 
England where Joseph Lancaster improved upon it. The English missionary 
societies then brought the system back to India, proclaiming it to be the 
“new British plan.”* Corrie’s schcol grew to thirty-five students in August, 
1813, and to eighty-one by February, 1814, but then suddenly declined to 
twenty-eight pupils in January, 1815. The reason for this rise and drop in 
attendance, however, had little to do with the type of instruction given to 
the boys. The reason was entirely economic. Corrie wrote: “The children 
who are instructed in the city are chiefly the children of poor starving people 
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who live by beggary. To prevent this necessity on the part of the children, 
one rupee a month is allowed to each for food.”** The free monthly rupee 
attracted a crowd, but, when Corrie shut off the supply, his student body 
dropped by two thirds. Apparently it was as necessary to pay Indians to study 
English as it was to pay them to study Sanskrit or Arabic, regardless of 
Macaulay’s testimony. In 1817, the Church Missionary Society was operating 
at least sixty-six one-room schocls enrolling 2,346 boys and 21 girls, Each 
school averaged about forty boys and all schools used Grant’s English- 
Janguage program, but the magnitude of the enterprise now demanded a 
central plan of education. The Burdwan plan, drafted in 1818 for the society 
by Lieutenant Steward,* a company servant, contemplated fifteen grades of 
instruction beginning with Bell’s sand table for writing and erasing letters 
and figures in the sand and ending with purely English-language instruction. 
In the first ten grades, the Indian children learned how to read and write 
the Roman alphabet and how to make syllables. In the eleventh grade they 
worked up from syllables to words and short easy sentences. In the twelfth 
grade they learned to memorize and write down “select moral sentences.” 
In the last three grades they read from printed books published by the 
Calcutta School Book Society,** such as 4 Compendious History of Eng- 
land; Selections from the Beauties of History; and Scientific Dialogues. In 
1819, following the Burdwan model, the Church Missionary Society issued 
a “General Plan for Indian Schools,” and in 1823, Mr. Perowne, the mis- 
sionary in charge of the Burdwan schools, expressed the hope in words 
almost identical with those used later by Macaulay in his minute, that the 
schools would soon accomplish their purpose which was “to form a body 
of well instructed labourers, competent by their proficiency in English to 
act as Teachers, Translators, and Compilers of useful works for the masses 
of the people.”* The educational program of the Church Missionary Society 
thus conformed with Grant’s ideas. Other large missionary societies, like 
the Baptist Missionary Society founded in 1792, and the London Missionary 
Society founded in 1795, also stressed the use of English in educating Indians, 
though the Baptists were more inclined than the others toward translating 
the Bible into the native languages. 

Until 1813, however, the company’s regulation prohibiting missionary 
work in British India still stood. Only the Baptists had dared to disregard 
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the ban and had sent William Carey and John Thomas to India in 1792.** 
These men, with help from some of Grant's friends in India, precariously 
operated a mission and a school for five years on the Bengal-Assam boundary 
line, but the replacement of the evangelizal John Shore with Wellesley as 
governor general made the Baptists run to cover to the small Danish settle- 
ment of Serampore. There Carey with his newly arrived colleagues, Marsh- 
man and Ward, founded a school of translations, built their own printing 
press, and in the first decades of the nineteenth century began printing Bap- 
tist tracts, then single Gospels, then the entire New Testament, and finally 
the entire Bible in Sanskrit, Bengali, Marathi, Oriya, Hindustani, Gujerati, 
Panjabi, Telegu, Burmese, Persian, and even Chinese. Yet seclusion in 
Serampore, just beyond the reach of company deportation authorities, was 
obviously not a satisfactory situation to either the missionaries concerned 
or to the membership in the numerous local chapters of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society scattered over England. Grart and Wilberforce could obviously 
expect such local chapters representing all the new missionary societies to 
exert pressure upon Parliament to force “pious clauses” into the Charter 
of 1813. , | 
The war against France, which promoted the growth of evangelical 
sentiment in England and stimuleted missionary societies, made Grants 
work doubly effective. Over and above Lis organization of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and his success in winning seats in the House of Commons 
for himself and his son, Grant, in 1794, had “stood for” director of the East 
India Company. Lacking opposition, ke was unanimously elected, and 
after spending three years in drumming up support, Grant formally pre- 
sented to the court his document, the “Observations.”* This placed Grant 
and his Indian views on record within tne governing body of the East India 
Company. Also, as director, Grant could nominate men for posts in the 
Court of Directors and in the general service of the East India Company. 
As director, Grant could also minimize the opposition of the company's 
government to a new set of “pious clauses” designed for the Charter of 1813. 
If very fortunate, Grant might even ccnvert the court into a body of men 
actively favoring Christian missionary work and an English educational 
policy for India. Grant also used his position in the directorate to nominate 
earnest evangelical young men as company chaplains, thus strengthening 
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the hand of the Reverend David Brown, the chaplain with whom Grant 
had worked to save the Chinsura schools. Grant's first important nomina- 
tion was that of the Reverend Claudius Buchanan, a protegé of Isaac Milner, 
John Newton, and Henry Thornton, three leading English evangelicals, 
Buchanan sailed for India in 1797, and with Brown at once launched upon 
a vigorous career as a blue-law reformer by influencing John Shore, the 
retiring governor general, to prohibit Sunday horse-racing and to order 
church attendance at 6 a.m. every Sunday for all Christian officers and 
enlisted men in the company's armed services. This order so disrupted army 
morale in India that a British order-in-council revoked it, but Grant at once 
forwarded a new set of “moral regulations” which Shore obligingly adopted.** 
A. little earlier than this, in 1796, Grant interested his Clapham neighbors, 
Wilberforce, Simeon, Venn, Thornton, and Babington, in a mission plan 
for India. On December 23, 1796, Wilberforce took breakfast with Henry 
Dundas, president of the Board of Control, the government agency which 
supervised East India Company affairs, and presented the mission plan to 
him. Again at dinner the same day Wilberforce, Dundas, Grant, and some 
others met to talk over the mission plan, and again, on December 26, Grant 
and Babington sat in with Wilberforce and Dundas to discuss the same 
topic.** By February of 1797, Wilberforce felt sufficient progress had been 
made so that he could enter the statement in his diary that there was: 


considerable probability of our being permitted to send to thé East Indies a cer- 
tain number of persons, 1 presume we shall want ten or twelve, for the purpose 
of instructing the natives in the English language, and in the principles of Chris- 
tianity. . .. When I return to town, we shall hold a council on the business. Henry 
Thornton, Grant, and myself are the junto.” 


Despite these preparations, Grant's plan failed to win a hearing in Parlia- 
ment and at the same time an effort to replace Shore with another evangeli- 
cal named Eliot failed when Sir Arthur Wellesley won the post.” 

Chaplains Brown and Buchanan, however, were able to turn the Wellesley 
appointment to good account by persuading the new governor general to 
establish the College of Fort William in Calcutta for the instruction of 
newly arrived East India Company servants in Indian languages and Chris- 
tianity. Wellesley appointed Brown as provost and Buchanan as vice-provost 
of the new college. In these capacities, the two chaplains organized a depart- 
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ment of translations and invited the Reverend William Carey, the Baptist 
missionary, to come out from his confinement in Serampore to superintend 
the new department. By 1805, the College of Fort William press was printing 
hundreds of copies of the Gospels of the New Testament in Marathi, Oriya, 
Bengali, Western Malay, and more languages for distribution to the people 
of India and beyond. Brown also created the Bibliotheca Biblica, a repository 
for Bibles in all languages, and Buchanan published an order in 1804 that 
the topic at the “Annual Disputations” would be “the advantage which the 
natives of this country might derive from the translations in the vernacular 
tongues of books containing the principles of their respective religions and 
those of the Christian faith.”?? The fact that Grant was chairman of the 
Court of Directors in 1804 no doubt kelped to stimulate this evangelical 
activity in India, but the publication of Buchanan’s order brought such a 
strong protest from “old civil servants” and Muslim and Hindu gentlemen 
of Calcutta that Wellesley forbade the topic.”* This program in Bengal along 
with the Vellore Mutiny of 1806 brought on by Bentinck’s encouragement 
of evangelical work in the Madras presidency prompted Wellesley’s successor, 
Minto, to dismiss Brown and Buchanan from the staff of the College of Fort 
William and terminate the evangelical work of che college. A brief storm of 
criticism of the evangelical aspects of Wellesley’s administration developed 
in England during the brief interval of liberal expression that accompanied 
Fox’s Ministry of All the Talents. Even so, Grant was still able to secure 
appointment of three more evangelical chaplains to continue to spearhead 
the evangelical drive in India pending the time that missionary activity 
might be legalized. The careers of two of these three men, Corrie and 
Thomason, became important to Grant’s educational plans beginning in 
1813 as previously described. 


y 


The post-Vellore Mutiny publications, which amounted to a chorus of 
“T told you so's” from retired East India Company civil servants, represented 
virtually the last important opposition to missionary activity in India seen 
in England until the era of Mrs. Annie Besant and George Bernard Shaw. 
The principal protagonist for missionary work in India in the war of words 
lasting from 1808 to 1813 was Claudius Buchanan. His antagonists included 
two retired East India Company civil servants, Thomas Twining and J. Scott- 
Waring, as well as the editorial board of the Edinburgh Review. Buchanan, 
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after losing his position with the College of Fort William, had addressed a 
highly vituperative memorial to Lord Minto in which Buchanan condemned 
the elimination of the Bible translation department from the college as well 
as Minto's action in driving the Baptist missionaries out of Calcutta for the 
second time to the sanctuary of Serampore. Buchanan then escaped court- 
martial for disrespectful conduct toward a superior officer by sailing for 
England where, backed by Grant and his Claphamite associates, he went 
on a speaking tour before the local chapters of the missionary societies to 
reveal to members the more horrifying aspects of Hindu civilization and the 
obstinacy with which the British government in India blocked every Chris- 
tian effort to improve Indian conditions. Buchanan published the substance of 
these speeches in his Christian Researches of 1811. 

The pamphlets, articles, and editorials of Twining, Scott-Waring, and 
the Edinburgh Review formed the rebuttal to Buchanan’s speeches."# India, 
these men pointed out, was an exception to the general rule of non-Christian 
countries. The people of India were passionately religious. Christian mis- 
sionary work in India always resulted in riots and bloodshed. The Vellore 
Mutiny was the supreme example. This being so, why should Christian mis- 
sionaries be allowed to make British rule in India unsafe? Also, argued the 
Edinburgh Review-ers, was it really desirable that India be converted when 
none but semi-insane fanatics of every “crack-pot” Christian sect ever went 
to India? 

Who wishes to see scrofula and atheism cured by a single sermon in Bengal? 
Who wishes to see the religious hoy riding at anchor in the Hooghly river? or 
shoals of jumpers [Welsh sect] exhibiting their nimble piety before the learned 
Brahmins of Benares? This madness is disgusting and dangerous enough at 
home. Why are we to send out little detachments of maniacs to spread over the 
far regions of the world the most unjust and contemptible opinion of the Gospel? 
The wise and rational part of the Christian ministry find enough to do at home 
to combat with passions unfavourable to human happiness.’ 

Buchanan answered this “Northern Blast” from Edinburgh in 1811 with 
his Christian Researches on the eve of the parliamentary hearings pursuant 
to the issuance of a new charter to the East India Company in 1813. The 
four-year controversy concerning missions had helped Grant, Buchanan, 
Shore, and Wilberforce to focus the attention of the missionary society mem- 
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bership upon the specific legislation into which they again intended to insert 
clauses legalizing missionary and education work in India. The “saints,” 
who had just won the fight to abolish the slave trade, had agreed that Grant's 
program for India, reduced to a three-point attack upon Indian civilization, 
should form their next legislative effort. The three points stated that: 
(1) India must be opened to Christian missionaries; (2) India must receive 
an ecclesiastical establishment of the Church of England; and (3) the East 
India Company must provide an educational program to improve the moral 
status of the natives. Early in 1812, Buchanan, Grant, Babington, Shore 
(Teignmouth), Zachary Macaulay, and Wilberforce presented these points 
to Lord Perceval, the Prime Minister. Perceval’s assassination a few days 
later forced the “saints” to repeat their maneuver with Perceval's successor, 
Lord Liverpool, who surprised them by offering them “A seminary in each 
Presidency in India for instructing the natives for the ministry; . . . licenses 
for missionaries . . . from the Board of Control ... and... Bishops for 
India.”"* Then, having secured the Prime Minister, the “saints” opened the 
assault upon the House of Commons. Between May 20 and June 12, 1812, 
the missionary societies poured a total of 760 petitions from boroughs and 
shires in every part of England, Scotland, and even Ireland into Parlia- 
ment.” On June 22, Lord Castlereagh introduced a resolution stating that 
it was Great Britain’s duty to promote tae happiness of the natives of India, 
to introduce “useful knowledge” among them, and to offer legal facilities to 
persons desiring to go there to promote these objects.”? Wilberforce made the 
principal speech. Drawing chiefly from Grant’s “Observations” and Buchan- 
an's Christian Researches, Wilberforce eloquently described the unhappy 
conditions under which Hindus lived in their present unregenerate state 
and the happiness in store for them when, after Castlereagh's resolution 
became law, they would be able to acquire authentic learning and a knowl- 
edge of “true religion.” The House of Commons quickly passed this reso- 
lution by a large majority. The Lords concurred unanimously. The com- 
mittee hearings and floor debates in both houses over the educational clauses 
repeatedly brought Grant's “Observations” to the attention of members of 
Parliament. These committee hearings opened the active phase of the argu- 
ment between the proponents of Eng'ish-language and the proponents of 
Indian-language education for government-supported colleges in India. 
Grant, Z. Macaulay, Wilberforce, and “he rest of the “saints” urged the use 
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of English, while Sir Thomas Munro, future governor of the Madras presi- 
dency and close associate of Warren Hastings in the establishment of the 
rayatwarri system of land tenure in that presidency, laid the foundation in 
argument upon which the Orientalists later built. 


Our books alone will do little or nothing. Dry simple literature will never 
improve the character of a nation. To produce this effect, it must open the road 
to wealth, and honour, and public employment. Without the prospect of such a 
reward, no attainment in science will ever raise the character of a people. 

This is true of every nation as well as India. It is true of our own. Let Britain 
be subjugated by a foreign power tomorrow, let the people be excluded from all 
share in the government, from public honours, from every office of high trust 
or emolument, and let them in every situation be considered as unworthy of trust, 
and all their knowledge and all their literature, sacred and profane, would not 
save them from becoming in another generation or two, a low minded, deceitful, 


and dishonest race.?? 

Munro's argument was broader than the immediate language controversy 
that later developed, but, following Munro, the Orientalists always argued 
that polical liberty, economic independence, and pride in their own cultural 
background were the primary essentials necessary to the enhancement of 
Indian happiness. No amount of Western literature or Christianity could 
possibly promote this objective. 


VI 


The inclusion of the missionary and church provisions in the East India 
Company charter as finally passed undoubtedly pleased Grant and his col- 
leagues immensely, but Grant soon discovered that his fight for a govern- 
ment-supported English-language educational program was far from won. 
The charter provided that the governor general might direct that one lakh 
of rupees be set aside from surplus company funds, “and applied to the 
revival and improvement of literature and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of 
the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories in India... .”*° 
The charter remained wholly indefinite concerning the kind of education or 
the language in which such education as the governor general at his discre- 
tion might stipulate for India. This vagueness in the charter act of 1813 made 
Macaulay's minute necessary twenty-two years later, in 1835, even though 
the original promoters of this educational provision, namely, Grant, Shore, 
Babington, Z. Macaulay, and Wilberforce, intended that this education 
should be a combination of Western science and Christianity and that the 
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medium of instruction should be the English language. Yet Lords Moira 
and Amherst, who ruled British India from 1813 to 1828, when Bentinck 
became governor general, did not so interpret the educational clause in the 
charter, thus necessitating twenty more years of propaganda for English 
education in India. For two years Grant impatiently waited for Lord Moira, 
Minto’s successor, to implement the educational provisions of the charter. 
Since Moira failed to act, Grant used his influence in the Court of Directors 
to get that body to attempt to force compliance. Moira, who was preoccupied 
with his Gurkha and Maratha wars, simply replied to the court’s order that 
in his opinion the native Indian colleges were useless and ought to be 
allowed to die a natural death. He thought the missionaries might supply 
village schools with “little menuals containing religious sentiments and 
moral maxims,”* study of which would accustom Indian children to think 
like Christians and thus lead to their easy conversion. Moira in 1815 also 
authorized his council to appropriate {600 a year for the support of the 
London Missionary Society’s schools in Chinsura provided the curriculum 
in these schools should not include the direct propagation of Christianity. 
By 1818, there were thirty-six Chinsura schools enrolling 3000 Indian boys, 
but even though the language of instruction was English, the Chinsura 
schools were not colleges.’ Moira apparently never thought of establishing 
colleges for Indians in which the Western curriculum would be taught in 
the English language. Except for the Chinsura experiment and the continu- 
ance of existing programs, Moira did nothing for Indian education until 
1821, when, at the request and recommendation of H. H. Wilson, a member 
of the Benares Patshalla Committee appointed in 1819, he established a large 
Sanskrit College in Calcutta and appointed Wilson, as well as W. B. Martin, 
W. E. Bayley, and J. C. C. Sutherland to be the committee of superin- 
tendence.* Except in 1814, Moira devoted no more money to Indian educa- 
tion than his predecessors had done.** 

Moira’s expenditure of company money upon Sanskrit instead of Eng- 
lish studies naturally infuriated the evangelicals in England as well as the 
rapidly growing communities of “legal” missionaries in India. Grant, 
despairing of the governor general, turned to Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, 
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the first bishop of Calcutta, to further his program. Middleton, who had been 
educated for the ministry at Pembroke College, Cambridge, and who had 
risen to the archdeaconship of Huntington in 18r2,% secured his appoint- 
ment as first bishop of Calcutta through Bishop Tomline of Lincoln, a 
personal friend. He arrived in Calcutta on November 28, 1814. The bishop 
had not been in India two months before he received a long letter from 
Grant on the history of Protestant missions in India and on the merits of 
English-language education for Indians.** The bishop’s official comment 
reflected Grant's views: “Education comprehends a great deal; more espe- 
cially if we can induce the natives to learn English. In learning and reading 
English, they will inevitably learn to think; and when the power of thinking 
is pretty generally diffused, the cause will be gained.”*" Later in the same 
year, Middleton preached a sermon in which he announced that God had 
not “conferred empire upon nations merely to gratify their avarice or their 
ambition.”* Such justification of British imperialism became a favorite 
missionary theme in India. In 1820, Pearson, the superintendent of the 
Chinsura schools, called for universal British rule over the Asiatic and 
African world through the adoption of English-language education for the 
natives of both continents: “The English language might accompany the 
extension of the English government, and be rendered universal in the same 
short time, throughout the millions that people the banks of the Ganges, the 
Canadiens, Hottentots, Negroes etc.”** 

A letter that Grant wrote in 1817 to the bishop urging action in imple- 
menting an English education policy surpassed both Middleton and Pearson 
in its expression of evangelical imperialism. Grant believed the bishop should 
be as an army general leading his Christian soldiers onward into battle. 
“It would, as it seems to me, have been of the highest importance if the 
nation and the National Church had paid an early attention to the moral 
state of the many millions of benighted heathens placed by the dispensa- 
tion of divine Providence under British rule, particularly in British India?" 

Again Middleton did not reply to Grant, but in 1818 he announced his 
plan for the foundation of Bishop’s College where “English and useful 
knowledge would be taught to Hindus and Muhammadans” and where 
Christian youths,-Indian or European, might be educated to become “preach- 
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ers, catechists, and schoolmasters.”** In 1820, Middleton began building the 
college, but died in 1822 prior to the project’s completion. Grant died the 
next year at the age of seventy-eight, shortly after he expressed his pleasure 
in learning of the appointment of the Reverend Reginald Heber, an avowed 
evangelical, as second bishop of Calcutta. Daniel Corrie, one of Grant's 
earlier evangelical nominees for the Indian chaplaincy, who administered 
the diocese of Calcutta prior to Heber's arrival in India, vigorously pushed 
Bishop's College to completion, and in 1824 Hindu and Muslim students 
enrolled in this institution to study European subjects in the English 
language.” 

Heber began the administration of his diocese in 1823, the year in which 
Lord Amherst became governor general. Both men inherited educational 
policies adopted by interim incumbents in their respective offices. John Adam, 
who had been interim governor general’? between Moira's departure and 
Amherst’s arrival, organized the General Committee of Public Instruction 
of Bengal for the purpose of implementing the educational clauses con- 
tained in the charter act of 1813. Adam had appointed Horace Hayman 
Wilson, a known Sanskritist and champion of the Oriental educational 
policy, to be secretary of this committee. The committee’s president, J. H. 
Harington, was a charter member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and one 
who, in 1814, had published an article advocating the government’s con- 
tinued support of Hindu and Mohammedan schools. In the course of time, 
he thought, some European science and literature might be engrafted upon 
these schools. He admitted that English might be taught to Indians as an 
elective foreign language but that the basic languages of instruction should 
be those nearest the languages commonly spoken in India.”* Of the remain- 
ing eight members of the committee, seven more were avowed Orientalists 
and only one, Holt Mackenzie, showed a mild tendency to favor English- 
language instruction in government-supported institutions.” 

Amherst, upon his arrival in India, ratified Adam’s policy. When he 
ignored Ram Mohun Roy’s letter urging the government to establish an 
English rather than a Sanskrit college in Calcutta, this action brought on 
the hue and cry among the evangelicals, Europeanized Hindu intellectuals, 
and even the relatively irreligious utilitarians like James Mill against the 


91M. A. Sherring, History of Protestant Missions in India from 1706 to 1871 (London, 
1875), p. 82. Italics mine. 

92 Amelia S. Heber, Life of Reginald Heber (New York, 1830), Tf, 97-113, 162, 200. 

23 Held office Jan. 13 to Aug. 1, 1823. India Office List, 1902, p. 115. 

84 James Long, ed.. Adam’s Reports on the Vernacular Education in Bengal and Bihar (Cal- 
cutta, 1868), p. 310, 

85 Sharp. p. 60. 
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new Committee of Public Instruction that immediately preceded Macaulay's 
arrival in India. Bishop Heber soon put himself at the head of these anti- 
administration forces. Within nineteen days of his arrival in Calcutta, he 
began inspecting missionary schools in Bengal hoping to promote more 
English-language education and greater use of the Bell Lancaster monitor 
system of education. His pleasure at what he found is reflected in letters 
addressed at this time to friends in England: 


They [the people of Calcutta] send their children on Bell's system; and they 
” seem to be fully sensible of the advantages conferred by writing, arithmetic, and 
above all by a knowledge of English. 

The wealthy natives now affect to have their houses decorated with Corinthian 
pillars, and filled with English furniture. They drive the best horses and the 
most dashing carriages in Calcutta. Many of them speak English fluently and are 
tolerably read in English literature; and the children of one of our friends I 
saw one day dressed in jackets and trowsers with round hats, shoes, and stockings.** 

I am sure they [the Hindus] ought to be encouraged and assisted as far as 
possible in the disposition which they now evince, in this part of the country at 
least, to acquire a knowledge of our language and laws, and to imitate our habits 
and example.* 


With these inspections completed, Heber turned to the larger project of 
a complete Episcopal visitation of his entire diocese. The diocese included 
all India, Ceylon, Burma, and Indonesia. Heber chose June, a monsoon 
month, as the time to commence his visitation. Less than two years later, on 
April 3, 1826, while he was still vigorously attempting to complete this 
initial diocesan visit, the bishop died, literally from exhaustion. Heber's 
epitaph, still plainly readable at St. John's Church in Trichinopoly, reads, 
“Be ye also ready.” Heber's journal, read by thousands of subscribers to 
English missionary journals, included approving pats on the back for 
schoolmasters who used English and the Bell system, as well as sharp criti- 
cism for those who taught in their own way. Evangelical imperialism 
reached its highest point in Heber's sermons as reported. At Secrole, on 
September 5, 1824, he preached: “My brethren, it has pleased the Almighty 
that the nation to which we ourselves belong is a great, a valiant and an 
understanding nation; it has pleased Him to give us an empire on which 
the sun never sets” ™ On December 12, at Cawnpore, he castigated an 
unfortunate schoolmaster who was not using the Bell system and delegated 


Corrie to remain behind the main party to teach the unhappy man how to 


96 Reginald Heber, Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India from Cal- 
cutta to Bombay, 1824-25 (3 vols., 1828), III, 244. Italics mine. 


27 Ibid., UL, 252. Italics mine. 
98 Bishop Middleton, p. 157. Italics mine. 
29 Ibid., p. 205. Italics mine. 
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teach, but he reserved his most scathing criticisms for the government- 
supported Sanskrit colleges at Benares and Calcutta. The government, he 
said, was most generous in supporting these useless seminaries in which 
students wasted their time on science that knew nothing of Galileo, Coperni- 
cus, or Bacon, and on literature which amounted to nothing but “endless 
refinements of its Grammar, Prosody, and Poetry,” and on geography which 
enumerated six earths and seven seas supported on the back of a huge tor- 
toise (compare Macaulay’s “seas of treacle and seas of butter”). Heber 
demanded to know why the government did not support and pay for an 
educational program for Hindus which would teach them “English gram- 
mar, Hume's History of England, the use of globes, and the principal facts 
and Moral Precepts of the Gospel,” instead of “a laborious study of Sanskrit, 
and all the useless and worse than useless literature of their ancestors.’*™ 

After Heber’s death, Corrie, until December, 1829, again did the bus- 
iness ¿f the diocese. Bishop James reached India in 1828 but died within a 
few weeks of his arrival, and another year passed before Bishop Turner 
reached Calcutta. Turner, who died in 1831 after less than two years of serv- 
ice, was yet able to co-ordinate existing mission schools in Calcutta and add 
some new units to provide for the “educational wants of infancy, childhood, 
youth, and opening manhood.”*% As a result, Calcutta by 1831 boasted an 
infant school, a free school, a high school, and Bishop’s College for the 
Christian community, European and Indian. Turner fully agreed with 
Heber and Corrie that it was “monstrous” of the Indian government to spend 
no part of its educational lakh upon its native Christian subjects in India.*°* 
After Turner’s death, the alarming mortality in bishops of Calcutta ceased 
with the appointment of the Reveread Daniel Wilson to that office, since 
Wilson served as bishop until 1833 and then as metropolitan until 1858. 
Bishop Wilson was a milder reformer than his predecessors, but his ordina- 
tion sermon of January 6, 1833, followed the usual evangelical argument on 
Indian education: 


The Native Press and Schools for Literary Education are beginning to diffuse 
general knowledge, and to lay the foundation for a historical and geographical 
truth: for they are doubtless awakening a spirit of inquiry, and if this secular 
knowledge be conjoined with fixed moral and religious principles, the Native 


100 R, Heber, IL, 37-38. 

101 Missionary Register, 1827, p. 378. Italics mine. 

102 Eyre Chattertan, 4 History of the Church of England in India since the Early Days of 
the East India Company (London, 1924), pp. 150-54. 

108 Missionary Register, 1832, pp. 202-203. 

104 Ibid., pp. 170-80. The government did support the Chinsura and other schools in which 
native Christians might enroll, but gave no support to Bishop's College, 
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Mind will soon be prepared for receiving evidence aright, and listen with humility 
to the proofs of Christianity.195 


VII 


Meanwhile, back in 1828, the evangelical party scored a great victory 
with the appointment of Lord William Bentinck to succeed Lord Amherst. 
Bentinck had already, as governor of Madras, proved himself capable of 
interfering with Hindu religious customs even if it might mean mutiny. 
The new appointment left only the General Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion with its predominately pro-Orientalist membership as the obstacle 
between the Anglicizing evangelicals and their goal. Since the governor 
general appointed new members to this important committee, and since 
it was obvious that Bentinck would appoint none but those who favored 
the English program, it was only a matter of time before this obstacle also 
might be removed. In the interval between 1828 and 1835, when Macaulay 
wrote his minute, Bentinck had been able to appoint five pro-English mem- 
bers to the committee—Messrs. Bird, Bushby, Colvin, Saunders, and Trevel- 
yan. The old members were Messrs. Shakespear, MacNaughten, Sutherland, 
J. Prinsep, and H. T. Prinsep, all favoring the Orientalist program. Macau- 
lay’s appointment as the eleventh member of this committee in the capacity 
of president thus gave him the casting vote. Yet Bentinck was still not 
willing to risk the possible conversion of the new member by the persuasive 
leader of the Orientalist bloc, H. T. Prinsep, a man who with fortitude had 
steadfastly held his colleagues to the Hastings educational policy since the 
origin of the committee in 1823 in the face of virtually perpetual attack from 
all the forces of evangelicalism including the bishop of Calcutta. Accord- 
ingly, even prior to the Macaulay appointment, Bentinck commissioned 
Prinsep to three years’ duty in Tasmania. No sooner was Prinsep safely on 
the boat than the committee passed a resolution, in 1832, requiring that all 
students, to be eligible for scholarship aid in the Calcutta Madrassa, a Muslim 
school supported by the government since the time of Warren Hastings, 
must indicate their intention of studying English as well as Arabic.** 

In 1833, while Prinsep was still in Tasmania, Bentinck issued an order 
making English the official language of communication between the people 
of India and the government and between the native states and the govern- 
ment.*” Macaulay’s appointment as president of the committee also occurred 

105 Missionary Register, 1833, D. 445. 

108 Diary of H. T. Prinsep, in Sharp, p. 133; and minute of H. T. Prinsep, July 9, 1834, 


ibid., p. 103. 
107 Sessional Papers, 1831-32, TX, p. 109, par. 9413 p. 131, par. 1226; p. 84, par. 703-704. 
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in Prinsep’s absence, but, despite these odds against him, Prinsep, upon his 
return to India, again rallied behind him what forces he had left and 
presented a vigorous as well as a learned statement of the Orientalist position 
in his minute, dated July 9, 1834. On the basis of this minute, the committee 
then divided equally and announced itself unable to advise the governor 
general and council upon the future educational policy of India, except by 
briefly presenting the viewpoints of both parties to the dispute.*” On 
February 2, 1835, Macaulay presented his “Minute on Education” recom- 
mending the abolition of the Arabic and Sanskrit colleges, and the wholesale 
adoption of English as the language of education in India. He presented his 
document directly to Bentinck without first consulting the committee. 
Bentinck then hastily forwarded the minute to Prinsep, ordering him to 
bring it to the attention of the supreme council. This Prinsep did, but some- 
how the news leaked out that Bentinck was about to abolish the Calcutta 
Madrassa and the Sanskrit colleges at Benares and Calcutta. Three petitions, 
each bearing 30,000 signatures, appeared in three days’ time in behalf of the 
threatened colleges and this timely action saved the old institutions. Ma- 
caulay accused Prinsep of fomenting this activity and roundly attacked him 
in committee meeting, but Prinsep successfully withstood the barrage of 
words and even gained time before the supreme council had time to render 
its final decision to submit a note in rebuttal of Macaulay’s minute, dated 
February 15, 1835.*% Bentinck at once forwarded Prinsep’s note to Macaulay 
for comment. Macaulay duly annotated the document with marginal criti- 
cism upon which Bentinck presented it with Macaulay’s minute to the 
supreme council. Prinsep’s argument was brilliant and by no means 
unconvincing. He pointed out the inconsistent quality of Macaulay’s argu- 
ment in that Macaulay on the one hand held up Oriental literature and 
science as false, ridiculous, and useless, and yet on the other hand professed 
to fear that the continued study of this literature would create opposition to 
the reception of true literature and science. This was similar to the trap 
of inconsistency into which the evangelicals fell when they declared on 
the one hand that the Hindus were begging for Christian instruction which 
the callous British government of India refused to give them, while on the 
other hand complaining of the fact that Hindu parents regularly withdrew 
their children from mission schools whenever Christianity was taught in 
such institutions. Prinsep’s chief argument, however, was the practical one. 
If Macaulay’s plan were adopted, all Indians, no matter how learned, would 
be reduced to the alphabet and the spelling book. The mental status of 


108 Sharp, p. 104. 109 Sharp, pp. 117-30, 134. 
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India would be lowered instead of raised. In other words, though Prinsep 
did not mention it, the choice lay between the mathematics and astronomy 
of Aryabhäta; the philosophy of Sankara and Rämänuja in Sanskrit litera- 
ture as opposed to a simple textbook like Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues or a 
set of simple moral maxims in English. 

It goes without saying that the forensic brilliance of one man could 
scarcely prevail over the tide of English thought habits developed for two 
generations or more. Macaulay and Bentinck were creatures of this tide. 
Their minds were made up for them by half a century of steady propaganda 
which had succeeded in justifying imperialism in terms of the propagation 
of Christianity. The work of Charles Grant had further identified English- 
language education of Indians with both evangelical success and with the 
safeguarding of British rule in India. English-speaking Indians would auto- 
matically become English-loving Christians. Macaulay’s family background 
and his immediate ties with Trevelyan in Bengal were added factors, and 
Bentinck’s administrative dilemma in making English the official language 
while economizing by hiring Indians was important, but the main considera- 
tion was that Macaulay’s education and recent experience in Parliament 
precluded his possessing an open mind on the subject of Indian education. 
Prinsep’s arguments fell on deaf ears. The supreme council decided to make 
English the official language of instruction in government-supported col- 
leges. Nothing short of a twelve-year course in Arabic in the Calcutta 
Madrassa or an equally long tuition in the Sanskrit College of Benares could 
possibly have made Macaulay appreciate Prinsep’s arguments, but, as Ma- 
caulay boasted in his minute, he knew neither Arabic nor Sanskrit. The heat 
of the controversy, unfortunately for the people of India, obscured the fine 
work of Mountstuart Elphinstone, Sir Thomas Munro, and B. H. Hodgson, 
who, in the Bombay and Madras presidencies and in Bengal, had evolved 
educational schemes which could have advanced Indian literacy a century 
before Gandhi’s wardha plan of education became necessary for the accom- 
plishment of that purpose. 
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. . + Notes and Suggestions . . . 


The Loss of the Santa Maria 
Christmas Day, 1492 


ARTHUR DAVIES * 


THE first Spanish settlement in the New World, at Navidad in Española, 
was founded by Christopher Columbus as a direct outcome of the wreck 
of his flagship, the Santa Maria. It lasted less than a year, but its brief 
existence had important consequences for American history. It provided 
proof of occupation by Spain, necessary to gain the papal award of these 
new lands in the west. And the massacre of its garrison gave excuse, if excuse 
were needed, for Spanish. persecution of the native population of Española 
and the Antilles, 

In 1940 Samuel E. Morison located most of the features noted by Colum- 
bus in his first voyage along the north coast of Española.* He established 
Acul Bay as the Sea of San Tomas, Cape Haitien as Punta Santa, and the 
Bay of Caracol as the locality where the ship was wrecked. Navidad he 
considered to have been sited at Limonade-sur-Mer and Guacanagari’s vil- 
lage or town was probably Caracol itself (see map.). He studied these loca- 
tions on the spot and his arguments carry conviction. But the exact location 
of the wreck and the circumstances in which it occurred merit further study, 
for different conclusions seem to be suggested by the account of the wreck 
in Columbus’ Journal of the First Voyage. Our knowledge of this is de- 
pendent upon an abstract made by Bartolomé de las Casas from a copy 
manuscript of the Journal no longer extant. As translated by Cecil Jane,’ 
it reads: 

Tuesday, 25 December: Christmas Day 

Navigating with little wind yesterday from the sea of San Tomas towards 

Punta Santa, from which when the first quarter had passed he was distant one 


* Professor Davies is chairman of the department of geography in the University College 
af the South West, Exeter, England. 

1 Samuel E, Morison, “The Route of Columbus along the North Coast of Haiti, and the 
Site of Navidad,” Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, XXXI (1940), 
239-85. 
3 2 Cecil Jane, trans. and ed., The Voyages of Christopher Columbus (London, 1930), pp. 
216-21. This translation differs in minor details from that of Clements Markham, trans., The 
Journal of Columbus (Hakluyt Society, 1803) but agrees very closely with the excerpts given 
in Morison, op. cit. Concerning the unsatisfactory character of available English translations, 
see S. E. Morison, “Texts and Translations of the Journal of Columbus's First Voyage,” His- 
panic American Historical Review, XTX (August, 1939), 235-61. 
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” league, that is, at eleven o'clock at night, he decided to lie down to sleep, because 
for two days and a night he had not slept. As it was calm, the sailor, who was 
steering the ship, decided to go to sleep, and he left the steering to a young ship's 
boy, a thing which the admiral had always strictly forbidden during the whole 
voyage, whether there was a wind or whether it was calm. . .. The admiral felt 
secure from banks and rocks, because on zhe Sunday, when he sent the boats 
to that king [Guacanagari], they had passed a full three leagues and a half to 
the east of that said Punta Santa, and the sailors had seen all the coast and the 
shoals that there are from the said Punta 3anta to the east-south-east for a full 
three leagues and they had found where it was possible to pass; he had not done 
this during the whole voyage. Our Lord willed that at midnight, as they had 
seen the admiral lie down and rest, and as they saw that it was a dead calm and 
that the sea was like a small bowl,? all should lie down to sleep, and the rudder 
was left in the hand of that boy, and the currents which were swift carried the 
ship upon one of those banks, the sea breaking on which made so much noise 
that could be heard and seen, if it had not been night, at a full league's distance. 
The ship went upon it so gently that it was hardly noticed. The boy, who felt the 
rudder ground, and heard the sound of rhe sea, shouted, and at his cries the 
admiral came out and was so quick that no one had yet realised that they were 
aground. Immediately the master of the ship [Juan de la Cosa], whose watch it 
was, came out and the admiral told him and the others to launch the boat... 
and they took an anchor and threw it out astern, and he with many others jumped 
into the boat, and the admiral thought that they had done that which he had 
ordered them to do, They had no care, except to escape to the caravel [the Niña], 
which was lying off half a league away. The caravel would not take them 
aboard, therein acting rightly, and on this account they returned to the ship, but 
the boat of the caravel reached her first. When the admiral saw that they were 
running away and that it was his crew, and that the water was growing shal- 
lower* and that the ship was now lying broadside on to the sea, as he saw no 
other remedy, he ordered the mast to be cut and the ship to be lightened as far 
as possible, in order to discover if they could draw her off. And as the water 
became shallower still, he was unable to save her, and she lay on her side, broad- 
side on to the sea, although there was little or no sea running, and then the 
hatches came open, but the ship rema.ned whole. The admiral went to the 
caravel, in order to place the crew of the ship on the caravel, and as a light 
breeze was now blowing from land, and there also still remained much of the 
night and they did not know how far the banks extended, he hung off until it was 
day and then went to the ship from within the line of the bank. He had first 
sent the boat ashore with Diego de Arana of Cordoba . . . and Pero Gutierrez 
... to inform the king [Guacanagari] . . . who had his town inland, about a 
league and a half from the said bank. When he heard the news, they say that 
he wept and sent all his people from the town, with very large canoes and many 


8 Markham translates this more freely as “glass.” Markham and Morison translate this 
passage to read that the watch went to sleep before Columbus turned in so that the admiral 
and tke helmsman and the boy were in charge This is probably a better translation than Jane’s. 

# Literally “decreasing.” Undoubtedly this meant that the tide was ebbing. It had been 
high tide about 11 P.M., and since the tide was ebbing there was no prospect of higher water 
to float her off that night. Since the tidal variation in this region is only two feet, the change in 
level by 1 a.m. can only have been some inches and was quite insignificant. This however 
would not be known in Spain and is nowhere mentioned in the Journal. It would seem that 
Columbus or Las Casas used the argument of the ebbing tide as an excuse for having abandoned 
the ship when it was in no danger. 
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of them to take off everything that was in the ship. This was done and every- 
thing was taken from the decks in a very short space of time, . . . He commanded 
everything to be placed near the houses [of a native village on the shore]. ... 


Wednesday, 26 December 


. . - The admiral . . . recognised that Our Lord had caused the ship to run aground 
there, in order that a settlement might there be formed. “And,” he says, “in 
addition to this, so many things came to hand, that in truth that was no disaster, 
but rather great good fortune; for it is certain,” he says, “that had I not run 
aground there, I should have kept out to sea without anchoring at this place, 
because 1t is situated within a large bay and in that bay there are two or more 
sandbanks; and on this voyage I should not have left people here, nor, had I 
desired to leave them, should 1 have been able to equip them so well, or to give 
them so many weapons and so many supplies, or material for making a fort. And 
it is very true that many people of those who are with me have asked and peti- 
tioned that I would consent to give them permission to remain. Now I have 
ordered a tower and fortress to be built... , So they have logs with which to 
construct the whole fortress, and provisions of bread and wine for more than a 
year, and seeds to sow, and the ship's boat and a caulker and a carpenter and a 
gunner, and a cooper, and many men among them who are very zealous in the 
service of your highnesses, and to give me the pleasure of knowing the mine 
where the gold ¡is collected. So, then, all has happened greatly to the purpose that 
a beginning? may be made, and above all, when the ship ran aground, it was 
so gently that the shock was hardly felt, and there was no sea or wind.” All this 
the admiral says, and he adds more, in order to show that it was great good 
fortune and the predestined will of God, that the ship should run aground 
there, so that, if it had not been for the disloyalty of the master, and of the 
crew, who were all or of whom the majority were from his district [Galicia], 
in being unwilling to throw out the anchor from the stern, in order to drag off 
the ship, as the admiral commanded them, the ship would have been saved, 
and so he would not have been able to learn about the land . .. as he learned in 
those days that he was there. . . . The admiral ends by saying that of all that was 
in the ship not a strap nor a plank nor a nail was lost, because she remained as 
sound as when he set out, except that she was cut and split to some extent in order 
to get out the water butt and all the cargo. . .. And he says that he trusts in 
God that on his return [to Navidad], . . . he would find a barrel of gold, which 
those whom he had left there should have obtained by barter, and that they 
would have found the mine of gold and the spices. ... 


The exact location of the bank on which the Santa María ran aground 
is a choice between possibilities. Morison concluded that the ship ran hard 
and fast on to a coral reef in the position marked X on the map.* There are 
difficulties in accepting this view. 

The coral reef is today for the most part two fathoms deep and may 
not have come anywhere so near the surface four hundred and fifty years 
ago. It is unlikely that the Santa Maria had a draught of more than ten 


5 A beginning to settlement and occupation presumably. 
8 Morison, “Route of Columbus,” p. 259. 
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feet. The entire description of the wrecx suggests that the ship ran aground 
on a sandbank, so gently that the crew were not even awakened. lt is not 
credible that a ship could run hard ané fast onto a coral reef without shock 
and without noise. Moreover she was ‘whole and sound after days aground 
and a coral reef would have torn intc a wooden ship very quickly. Eight 
days later on January 2 the ship was still intact when Columbus fired his 
artillery through her sides to impress the native kings. A coral reef even 
one fathom below the surface would not produce breakers and surf which 
could be “heard and seen at a league away”; but the swell breaking on a 
mud and sand bank would answer to this description. (Las Casas used the 
Spanish word banco, meaning a sand- or mudbank. Ferdinand Columbus 
used the Italian secche, which is a partly submerged sandbank.) 

For these reasons it is safer to conclude that the Santa Maria ran aground 
on the sandbank which rises off shore of the sandy beach of Caracol bay. 
From 11 p.m. the currents and swell cf the sea carried the Santa Maria 
southeast and she must have grounded broadside on, for the boy felt the 
rudder ground. In these conditions something more was needed to drag the 
Santa Maria off than to drop her anchor astern and haul on it. That was 
suitable for a ship beached bows on and where the sea floor gave firm hold 
for the anchor. A starboard grounding probably required the additional aid 
of the Niña with the easterly trades by day filling the sails and helping 
to move her back into deeper water. With the sea quite calm there was no 
danger and Juan de lz Cosa, the master of the ship and its owner, probably 
acted promptly and with a lifetime of experience when he sought the aid 
of the Niña. We have only the account given by Columbus of this incident 
and it cannot be accepted at its face value, for it is beyond belief that the 
owner of the Santa Maria and his Galicians, the regular crew of the ship 
and almost the only fully experienced sailors aboard, would panic and 
throw away their own vessel when no danger threatened at any stage of 
the wreck. 

Morison accepted the account of Columbus on this point and stated: 
The Admiral’s Journa’, which is the only account extant, suggests but does not 
directly state that the major blame at-ached to Juan de la Cosa... . As master 
[of the ship] it was his responsibility . . . to see that watches were set and 
that proper order and discipline were maintained. He had no business to turn in 
and leave the deck in charge cf the Admiral and a helmsman.” When the ship 
struck, he showed grcss insubordination, and a total want of seamanship, if not 
of common courage, in going off with the only boat, instead of warping an 


anchor out to windward. Thus he wasted the only chance of hauling her off... . 
Columbus uses the hard word traicion (treason) to describe Juan de la Cosa’s 


7 Tt is possible he was instructed to do so by the admiral. 
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disobedience. . . . The discovery of gold always brings out the worst traits in 
human nature; and reading between the lines of Columbus's Journal, 1 think 
that he suspected that wrecking the Santa Maria was a put-up job on the part 
of the Galicians, in order to be left in Hispaniola and have first whack at the 
gold mines. ... 

By his own showing, the Admiral was not clear of blame... . There should 
have been at least one other A.B. on deck to con him [the helmsman], and a 
competent lookout in the bows, when navigating waters by night so full of 
reefs, . . . Finally, the Admiral could well have stayed aboard the wreck on a 
calm night, instead of going aboard Niña with the crew. When he did that 
he threw up the sponge.® 


This view is contradicted by the facts. It was the admiral who went 
below leaving no one to instruct the helmsman, not La Cosa. Columbus 
did: not accuse La Cosa of cowardice but only of disobedience in a matter 
of the best way to rescue the ship, where the experience of its owner was 
far greater than that of Columbus, a trader who had never commanded a 
ship as master. If anyone wrecked the ship it would not have been its 
owner, Juan de la Cosa. And the only person who could get the gold of 
Espafiola was Columbus, who held a charter giving him possession of what 
he could find and gain. Moreover the Galicians did not want to stay in 
Española: without exception they returned to Spain. It was Columbus who 
on December 26 “recognised that Our Lord had caused the ship to run 
aground there, in order that a settlement might there be formed.” It was 
Columbus who ordered the mainmast to be cut down in the absence of the 
master and owner, when the Santa Maria was in no danger.® This ensured 
that she would not sail back across the stormy westerlies of the Atlantic. It 
was Columbus who abandoned the ship when the sea was quite calm and 
there was no danger, and it was Columbus who ordered her stores to be 
unloaded and set up ashore before inspecting her at daylight. He made no 
signal with his lanterns or guns to call his consort, the Niña, to aid the 
Santa Maria and he regarded the action of Juan de la Cosa in rowing to 
seck her aid as “treason” to his wishes. If anyone “wrecked” the Santa Maria 
of set purpose it was surely the admiral himself. When the full background 
of the problems facing Columbus is studied in detail it is surprising how 
“miraculously” the wreck of his ship contributed to their solution. The 
Santa Maria may have run aground by pure mischance, but the possibility 
that it was arranged to establish the first Spanish settlement in the New 
World merits serious consideration. 


8 Morison, “Route of Columbus,” p. 260-61. | ee 
® lt was after the mainmast and sails had been cut down that the ship lay on her side, tilted 
by the wreckage it would appear. 
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Columbus spent ten years trying to get support for his great venture from 
Portugal, Spain, England, and France. In 1492 the Spanish sovereigns granted 
him the capitulations of Santa Fé, These assured him title and possession 
to any lands he could discover or gain, the monopoly of all trade with them, 
and appointment as viceroy of such lands and as Admiral of the Ocean Sea. 
In April, 1492, they altered one word and thereby enormously increased his 
difficulties; they changed or to and. Columbus had now not only to find but 
also gain. an 

The sovereigns were well advised ta make this change, for without it 
they would have been committed to support Columbus in the conquests 
of great lands he might find, like China or Japan, on terms which gave 
the crown only one eighth of the trading profits with such lands. 

Moreover, priority in the discovery of even small islands gave no auto- 
matic title to possession by Spain. It was necessary to “gain” these lands 
by establishing a settlement, the essential condition for papal grant of such 
lands. This has not hitherto been sufficiently appreciated. 

The Canary Islands clearly illustrate the importance of possession by 
settlement rather than by discovery. They were discovered by Portugal in 
1341*° but no settlement followed, and in 1344 the pope granted them to 
Spain on payment of an annual cribute. From medieval times the pope had 
authority to assign possession of islands unoccupied by Christians. Portugal 
pressed her objections especially under Prince Henry, whose expeditions in 
1418 and 1427 to conquer the Canaries from Spain were unsuccessful. In 
1435 Portugal tacitly recognized the papal ruling by requesting she be 
granted those islands in the Canaries not yet occupied by Spain; Pope 
Eugenius IV did so in that year. Portugal failed, however, to occupy these 
islands despite four further expeditions. The attempt ended only in 1479 
when a Portuguese force landed on Grand Canary and was wiped out by 
Guanches natives and Castilians. Since Portugal failed to occupy any of 
these islands, all of them ultimately became Spanish. 

Even more significant is the story of the Guinea trade. Portugal led the 
way in exploration of the Guinea coasts between 1471 and 1475, but no 
settlements were established. The rich trade in slaves, pepper, and gold dust 
brought Spanish, French, and English interlopers, and Portugal had to fight 
a successful naval war (1477~79) before her claims to these Jands were 
admitted. Thereafter King John built Portuguese fortress-settlements to 
establish possession. El Mina was built in 1482 from stones and timber 
brought in ships from Lisbon; the so-diers worked with lances at hand to 


10 Edgar Prestage, The Portuguese Pioneers (London, 1933), pp. 5-0. 
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repel native attacks. These matters were well known to Columbus, who 
had sailed to El Mina and lived in Portugal from 1476 to 1485. 

Columbus had not only to find but gain; a problem of cosmography and 
navigation on the one hand, of politics on the other. He had to gain pos- 
session by establishing a settlement. So, whereas the sovereigns provided 
him with two caravels of 60 tons burden, the Pinta and the Niña, Columbus 
privately found capital to charter the Santa Maria of 120 tons, a Galician 
cargo vessel engaged in the Flanders trade and described by Peter Martyr 
as “a great carrack.” The two caravels were swift, seaworthy, handy, and 
of small draught, ideally suited for exploration and economical in man- 
power. The Santa Maria was slow, clumsy near shore, and of seven feet 
draught or more. But she was large enough to carry stores, men and arms 
in quantity sufficient to found a settlement. There can be little doubt that 
this was the intention of Columbus when he chartered her from Juan de la 
Cosa as his own vessel, In the Santa María Columbus alone had a cabin 
astern; it was under the poop deck, near the tiller. 

Columbus discovered the Bahamas, small and worthless. He sailed 
safely over the dangerous reefs and shoals to Cuba, which, from its size, 
he believed to be mainland. It was not possible to “gain” a mainland without 
large forces and in any case he found there nothing of value. He sailed east- 
ward to Española and along its north coasts. Martin Pinzón in the Pinta 
deserted him for six weeks, from November 21 to January 6. Twice before 
reaching the Bahamas his crew had come near mutiny and it would seem 
his authority was weak as an Italian with Spanish crews. From December 
12 onward they landed and found the Indians friendly and docile. On 
December 16 and 18 the Indians brought them gold, from the mountain 
region of Cibao in the interior. On December 16 Columbus wrote in his 
Journal, “Your Highnesses may believe . . . that this island and all the 
others are as much your own as Castile, so that there is lacking here nothing 
except a settlement... .”** A week later the Santa Maria drifted gently 
onto a sandbank in a dead calm. Attention may be drawn to certain signifi- 
cant features of the “wreck”: 

1. Columbus, for the first time on this voyage, knew what lay ahead of 
him, that a long safe sandy coastline lay to the south once he passed beyond 
Punta Santa, and that its natives were friendly and had gold. 

2. He could be sure that the watch on deck would be asleep for all the 
ships’ crews had spent three days carousing with Indians and their women 
in Acul Bay. They were asleep on their feet. 


11 D'Alberti's model of the Santa Maria, Columbus Exhibition in Genoa, March, 1951. 
12 Jane, Voyages, p. 203. 
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3.¢It was essential for him to found a settlement, but his crews were 
mainly from inland cities, unaccustomed to long voyages and anxious to 
be home again in Spain. His authority was not sufficient to order his men 
to remain in Espafiola but he could not admit to this in his Journal, for it 
would be confession of failure to “gain” the new Jand, which would destroy 
the privileges he had spent ten years in obtaining? Even if he could per- 
suade enough of them to remain behind he would not be able to get the 
Santa Maria home with a skeleton crew against stormy Atlantic conditions. 
Moreover it would be no easy task to cut down trees and transport them 
to a coastal site to build a fort, and during this long period of tree-felling 
the garrison would be exposed to native attacks, as had happened in El Mina 
in West Africa. On the other hand, if the Santa Maria could be regarded as 
an expendable store-ship, and were run aground, her crew of forty men 
obviously could not get home in the iNi#a, which had a crew of twenty-two. 
Columbus actually left thirty-nine men at Navidad. It should be noted that 
the idea of an expendable store-ship had been used by the Portuguese in 
the voyage of Bartolomeu Dias in 1486-87: this voyage was well known to 
Christopher Columbus and to his brother, Bartholomew. 

4. The cabin of Columbus opened to the tiller held by the ship’s boy.‘ 
How easy for the admiral to correct the boy’s steering a little to the south 
and let the current do the rest. Columbus was the first on deck, before 
anyone else knew she had grounded, as though he were waiting for it. 

5. The wreck was located inside a good natural harbor, protected from 
the northeast tradewinds and waves by a long coral reef three miles off 
shore. This sheltered harbor was moreover as near as possible to the gold 
region of Cibao. On January 6 Columbus wrote, “... Our Lord miraculously 
ordained that that ship should remain there, because it is the best place in 
all the island for forming a settlement and nearest to the mines of gold.”** 

13In his letter to the Spanish sovereigns dated February 15, 1493, which announced his 
discoveries, Columbus did not meation the wreck but claimed to have taken possession of a 
native town by authority. “... in this Espafiok, in the situation most convenient and in the best 
position for the mines of gold . . . I have tzxen possession of a large town, to which I gave 
the name Villa de Navidad and in it I have made fortifications and a fort, . . .” (Cecil Jane, 
trans. and ed., Select Documents Illustrating she Four Voyages of Columbus [Hakluyt Society, 
1929, 1932], I, 12.) Andres Bernaldez in his History of Two Catholic Sovereigns, Don Ferdi- 
nand and Doña Isabella, written in 1496, wrote, “Christopher Columbus formed a settlement 
there in Española . . . in a town to which he gave the name of .. . la Navidad, and left there 
forty men with artillery and arms and food, beginning to build a fort; ... And he was forced, 
as it would appear, to leave them, since, as he had lost a ship, there was no way in which 
they could depart, and this was concealed here, and it was said that they were left only to begin 
the work of colonisation.” (Quoted in Jane, Voyages, Appendix I, p. 313.) It is clear that 
Columbus concealed the wreck urtil the massacre of the garrison made it necessary to excuse 
his action in leaving forty men behind in Espsfiola. 


14 See note 11 above. 
15 Jane, Voyages, p. 229. 
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6. The deck and upper timbers of the Santa María were used to build 
the fortress. The Journal makes it clear that for over a week'the hull 
remained quite undamaged by the sea in this sheltered spot. But on January 
2, 1493, Columbus held a farewell banquet for the Indian chiefs on board 
the Niña and the admiral ordered that the Niña's guns should be fired 
through the hull of the grounded Santa Maria, to impress the natives. 
Columbus trusted no one; he was an Italian with Spanish crews and very 
suspicious of their loyalty. The real object of this bombardment was perhaps 
to make it impossible for the garrison to repair the hull, rig up some kind 
of sail spread, and abandon Navidad with the gold they had collected. 
Twenty-six years later, on the coast of Mexico, Hernando Cortez burned 
all his ships to cut off retreat to Cuba. 

7. Juan de la Cosa and his Galicians transferred to the Niña. Two weeks 
later, after the younger Pinzón had listened to their account of the wreck, 
he joined his brother Martin Pinzón in saying “many things, not just, against 
him [Columbus].”** 

8. The first Spanish settlement in the New World was made on Christ- 
mas Day, 1492, and was called Navidad. It seemed almost ordained by God 
to bring the Cross triumphant over the seas. Columbus made full use of 
this in claiming miraculous guidance and design which “caused the ship 
to remain here.” It was an argument well calculated to impress the medieval 
crusading spirit of Catholic Spain in those days. 

9. The only map that has come down to us drawn by Christopher 
Columbus shows Española with Navidad.” lt was probably drawn by him 
in April, 1493, at Barcelona to support the Spanish sovereigns’ request to 
the pope for grant of these lands in the west. The Bahamas and the main- 
land, Cuba, are not shown and clearly counted for less than the settlement 
at Navidad. 

10. The wreck fulfilled its purpose. In May, 1493, Pope Alexander VI 
at Rome issued a bull** which assigned these lands to Spain for three rea- 
sons: (1) that the Spanish sovereigns had sent out this voyage of discovery; 
(2) that their ships had discovered this land; (3) that a stronghold had been 
built and people left to occupy the land. This last proved to be the decisive 

16 Journal, Jan. 8, 1493, ¿bid. Most ships in this period which undertook long voyages 
were insured by shipping merchants and financiers, often Italian or Jewish. The Senta Maria 
may have been insured through Berardi, agent for the Florentine house of Medici. Columbus 
perhaps claimed that the wreck was an act of God so as to benefit from insurance, Juan de la 
Cosa, as the owner of the Santa Maria, probably found it advisable in due course to concur with 
E PRE nec in John Boyd Thacher, Christopher Columbus (New York, 1903), IH, 88, 


and in many other works. 
18 Ibid., IE, 96. 
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point in the Treaty of Tordesillas. Peter Martyr, the earliest and most reliable 
historian of the Columbus voyages, wricing in 1502 stated: 


When John the King of Portugal lived . . . there arose a great contention 
between the Castillians and Portugals as concerning the dominion of these new 
found lands. The Portugals, because they were the first that durst attempt to 
search the Ocean Sea since the memory oi man, affirmed that all the navigations 
of the Ocean, ought to pertair to them. only. The Castilians argued on the 
contrary part, that whatsoever god by the ministration of nature hath created on 
the earth, was at the beginning common among men: And that it is therefore 
lawful to every man to possess such lands as are void of Christian inhabitants.’ 


In late May, 1493, King John protested against the first bull, and the second 
bull, sent from Rome in late June,” granted to the Spanish sovereigns all 
lands in the west not actually possessed by any other Christian king. Such 
claim to possession, however, had to be “supported by the existence of a stone 
pillar bearing a date before Xmas Day 1492, set up and surrounded by homes 
of colonists.” The Spanish claim to the New World thus changed from dis- 
covery, made on October 12, to possession by the settlement of Navidad on 
December 25, 1492. 

Thus it was Portugal which claimed these new found lands on the basis 
of priority of discovery. Spain based its claim on the establishment of a 
settlement in a land “void of Christian inhabitants.” This underlines the 
vital importance of Navidad, built fram the wreck of the Santa Maria, in 
Spanish claims to the New World. 


Thus far the loss of the Santa Maria, in the words of Columbus, “was 
really a piece of good fortune.” But before Navidad was reached on the 
second voyage the garrison had been killed for making free with Indian 
wives and maidens. Columbus thereafter lost his former health and strength. 
He increasingly suffered torments with headaches, sleeplessness, and arthritis 
of a painful nature. His mind turned more and more to the Hebrew prophets 
to seek indications that his mission was divinely inspired, and that God’s 
will was done. Was it remorse? 

The massacre of the garrison at Navidad was in some respects the critical 
fact in the history of the West Indies. Queen Isabella had insisted that the 
Indians were to be treated kindly and converted to Christianity, but after 

19 Peter Martyr, The Decades of the newe worlde or west India, etc., in Richard Eden, 


trans, The First Three English Books on Amevica (1555), ed. Edward Arber (Birmingham, 


1885), p. 129. 

20 H. Vander Linden, “Alexander VI and the Demarcation of the Maritime and Colonial 
Domains of Spain and Portugal, 1493-1494,” American Historical Review, XXII (October, 1916), 
1-20, 
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the massacre the Spaniards and Columbus oppressed them mercilessly. 
Within a generation 300,000 Indians of Española had been enslaved or had 
died in terrible conditions, and had almost been wiped out. They were 
replaced in the sixteenth century by West African slaves. The loss of the 
Santa Maria, the first event in the history of the Americas, thus had incalcu- 
lable consequences for the New World. If it was deliberately conceived by 


Columbus, it should rank as one of his boldest and most brilliant achieve- 
ments. 


Notes Concerning the Chinese Seals on the 
Peace Treaty with Germany, 1919 


ÍmmaNnueL C. Y. Hsú 


CURIOUSLY, the original copy of the peace treaty with Germany, which 
China refused to sign on June 28, 1919, bore the personal seals of the two 
ranking Chinese delegates, Lou Ts2ng-tsiang (Lu Tseng-hsiang) and 
Chengting Thomas Wang (Wang Ch=ngt'ing). How could this have hap- 
pened? An explanation of this puzzle was furnished by no less an authority 
than His Excellency Dr. V. K, Wellington Koo, who represented China 
at the conference.* 

As is well known, following the coaference’s judgment in favor of Japan 
in the matter of the Shantung issue, the Chinese people burst out in protest 
against the decision in what has since been known as the May 4 Move- 
ment. Nonetheless, the Peking government was inclined to accept the verdict 
of the conference. In the end the deegation was empowered to act as it 
saw fit. This unenviable authorization drove the five members of the dele- 
gation into heated debates, which, however, did not result in agreement. 
Rumors and speculations arose as to the course of action the Chinese might 
take, but nobody was sure whet the actual outcome would be. It was in 
this state of uncertainty that the delezation received, a few days before the 
signing ceremony, a request from M. Dutasta, secretary general of the 
peace conference, to affix the personal seals of the ranking delegates to the 
treaty in advance of the formal ceremony, in order to simplify the signing 
procedure. Complying with the request, the two senior delegates, Lou and 
Wang, dispatched Yüeh Chao-chii, secretary general of the Chinese dele- 
gation, as bearer of their seals.* This was done without the knowledge of 
the other three members of the delegation, who learned of it much later? 
The reason for this secretive move was never revealed, but probably it was 
the fear on the part of the two senior members that its disclosure would 
further inflame public feeling in China. The affixing of the seals, though in 
no way indicating official acceptance of the treaty, might have misled “the 
conference authorities into believing that the Chinese delegation, in urging 

* Sincere thanks are expressed to Dr. Koo for answering the writer’s queries. 


1 Koo to writer, July 16, August, 1951. 
2 Koo to writer, Aug. 1, 1951. 
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acceptance of a reservation, was merely bluffing and acting contrary to the 
intention of the Chinese Government.”* This could well be one of the 
reasons that the conference refused to the last the Chinese requests for a 
reservation on the Shantung articles (Art. 126, 127, 128). When finally the 
treaty was rejected by the delegates—to the surprise of the conference and 
the world—the seals were already printed on the original copy of the treaty. 
The writer wishes to caution readers not to regard the seals as the Chinese 
way of signature, for it has become more and more a Chinese practice to 
use the seal in combination with the signature, although in olden days only 
the seal, and not the signature, was used. 

Most writers, Chinese and Western alike, attributed the rejection of the 
treaty to public pressure. While not doubting their wisdom, the present 
writer, with new documentary evidence, does not think it was the sole factor. 
The secret dispatches from Chief Delegate Lou in Paris to President Hsú 
Shih-chang in Peking were made known in 1934 by a noted publicist, Wang 
Yün-sheng, in his voluminous documentary collection, Liu-shih nien lat 
Chung-kuo yü Jih-pen’ A careful examination of the documents revealed 
that the personal history of the chief delegate was an important but neg- 
lected factor leading to the nonacceptance of the treaty. 

It is significant that the chief delegate, Lou, was the man who signed 
for China the infamous Twenty-One Demands in 1915. This was a stain on 
his career. Now he was once more faced with the undesirable task of decid- 
ing whether the peace treaty, which contained articles that the Chinese 
regarded as unjust, should be signed. Mindful of his regretful past and not 
wishing to repeat it, he cabled to President Hsti on May 14, 1919: “.. . I 
signed before in 1915. To sign again voluntarily, [if I] have any conscience 
at all, ought not come about... . The criticism of our countrymen at the 
present is dreadful, [but] the public judgment of the future is even more to 
be feared.”* Thus he tactfully showed his disinclination to accept the treaty. 
This feeling was strengthened by the strong influence of the second delegate, 
Wang. In another cable dated May 19, Lou stated to President Hsii: 
“. . . Furthermore, the opinion of Wang Cheng-t’ing is that the reservation 
issue probably can not succeed. In that event, no matter what happens, he 


3 Ibid. 

* Wang Yün-sheng, Liu-shih nien lat Chung-kuo yü Jih-pen (China and Japan in the 
last sixty years) (7 vols., Tientsin, 1934). A vast collection of documents, records of conversa- 
tions, and personal notes, with succinct introductions by the editor. 

5 Secret dispatch, Chief Delegate Lou to President Hsú, May 14, 1919, reprinted in Wang, 
VII, 349. This and the next quotation are literal translations from the Chinese texts, almost in 
the original word order. If they appear un-English, it is because the translator wishes to avoid 
a suggestio falsi or suppressio veri. 
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OSWALD SPENGLER: A CRITICAL ESTIMATE. By H. Stuart Hughes. 
[Twentieth Century Library.] (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. Pp. 
ix, 176. $2.00.) 


Tuts is a very good, indeed an excellent little book. Spengler now seems to be 
about to get sensible ‘appraisal from the thinking world in general for the first 
time, and Mr. Hughes’s guidance is most welcome. The book relates Spengler to 
his closest forerunners and contemporaries, especially to Nietzsche and other anti- 
intellectualists. It places him, very carefully, in relation to historiography. It deals 
briefly and well with the controversy among scholars which followed publication 
of The Decline of the West, and fairly and faithfully with Spengler’s influence 
and his lack of influence upon politics. Finally, it compares Spengler usefully with 
Toynbee, Sorokin, and Kroeber. The actual analysis of The Decline is short in 
proportion to the rest of the book, but that is not a fault. 

Larger works than this about Spengler are unquestionably to come and they 
will supply the fuller analysis of The Decline as well as fuller study of a number 
of other interesting matters, more particularly matters of comparison. We may, 
however, complain legitimately that a larger bibliography of material about 
Spengler is a lack in the present book. The seven items appearing under that - 
head are important, but many less important things might have been listed also; 
to some extent, however, footnote references meet the need. No doubt it was no ' 
part of the publishers’ financial plan to include portraits of the subjects of this 
series of biographies. Yet to learn on page 100 that there was in Spengler’s “tense, 
forbidding countenance . . . the same expression of anger and indomitable resolve 
that emerges from his writing,’ makes the lack of even a single portrait rather 
annoying. 

The verdict upon Spengler is judicious, fully grounded, and well worked out. 
Even so, in one way I profoundly disagree with it. Not one of Spengler’s many 
faults is underestimated, but it is typical of Mr. Hughes’s common sense that he 
takes Spengler’s vanity and arrogance perfectly calmly, seeing them as necessarily 
related to his genius. Mr. Hughes’s decision that the professional historians’ con- 
demnation of Spengler failed in general by reason of its “narrow and pedantic 
grounds” (p. 91) would be hard to combat. It is easy too to agree with Mr. 
Hughes that, after all that can be said against Spengler has been said, his book 
“remains one of the major works of our century,” but not because it is a “symbol 
of a whole age, . . . the massive concretization of a state of mind—the state of 
mind of an old society anticipating its end” (pp. 164-65). This is a question not 
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yet decided. Spengler may, in a century or two, prove to have been important be- 
cause he correctly and forcefully foretold the approaching ruin of the West, but 
his importance on this ground may equally well prove to be merely that of a 
representative of a transitory group of pessimists. Mr. Hughes is, and (very 
properly) avows himself to be, a historical idealist, a follower of Croce and Colling- 
wood. The state of mind of a society, therefore, has for him an even greater im- 
portance than it must have for those holding other opinions. A realist may be 
permitted to see Spengler's greatness in certain profound insights he had and in 
his use of the cyclical interpretation of history. That interpretation recently has 
not only “appeared to explain” (p. 158) many great historical problems; in my 
opinion, it does explain them. 


Átlanta University RusHTON COULBORN 


LORD ACTON: A STUDY IN CONSCIENCE AND POLITICS. By Gertrude 
Himmelfarb, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1952. Pp. x, 260. $3.75.) 


Miss Himmelfarb writes chat her study is “not so much the biography of a life 
as the biography of a mind” (p. viii). Ic is, however, a genuine biography, and 
no mere static analysis of ideas. It is the best life of Acton yet written, and a most 
valuable contribution to the intellectual history of the nineteenth century. The 
bibliography is complete and critical. Miss Himmelfarb has made good use of the 
manuscripts of the Acton Collection in the library of Cambridge University, and 
had her book done no more than make available the hundreds of items from 
Acton’s pen which bear the footnote “Cambridge University Library, Add. MS.” 
it would be indispensable. One suspects that she has skimmed the cream from 
these manuscripts, but, even so, it looks as though it would be worth while culling 
from them a separate book, a kind of anthology of what the Victorians would 
rather gloomily have called “Acton’s Remains.” 

She does, however, do much more than make available these buried evidences 
of what was going on in Acton’s mind. She follows his career as a Liberal Catholic 
in conflict with the men who eventually triumphed at the Vatican Council of 1870, 
his refusal to follow Dôllinger in an open break with the church, his work as a 
historian, his position in the development of late nineteenth-century English 
Liberalism. She admires Acton and, like almost all of those who in recent years 
have brought him back to our attention, finds that he has a relevance for us that 
few of his late Victorian contemporaries have. But she does not deny his weak- 
nesses and his failures, and notably that curious quirk of personality which comes 
out in the inability of this industrious scholar to get into print in his own lifetime 
any major work at all. She does not explain that quirk, but perhaps it is inex- 
plicable. She does not simplify him into a monolithic Christian ill at ease in 
his own time because he was so certain of the eternal verities. On the contrary, she 
sees that he was torn between the ideal and the real, and can sum up, “The man 
who spoke confidently of a political science whose principles are clear and 
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certain, who cultivated the reputation of a dogmatic moralist prepared to pass 
unambiguous judgment on the most controversial subjects, and who used the 
superlative with an abandon perhaps unmatched by any other serious historian, 
was the victim of contradictions which a less ambitious, less subtle and less com- 
plex thinker would never have suffered” (p. 220). 

In her introduction Miss Himmelfarb briefly and effectively accounts for 
the renewed interest in Acton by his fundamental pessimism. Later she quotes 
from an unpublished note, “No priest, accustomed to the Confessional, and a 
fortiori, no historian, thinks well of human nature” (p. 238). This revealing note 
puts Acton squarely in the current of thinking now running so strong, thinking 
that finds a major source of our present troubles in the very high estimate made by 
the Enlightenment of the potential ability of all human beings to guide their con- 
duct so that the pursuit of happiness would in fact become the achievement of 
happiness here on earth. Yet Miss Himmelfarb is also well aware that Acton 
could not follow his pessimism into either a belief in some kind of benevolent 
despotism or into a belief in a continuing war of all against all “in which beast 
is permitted to devour beast until there emerges out of the chaos some kind of 
expediential order, some provisional balance of forces” (p. 240). Acton continued 
to believe in Liberty (the capital letter must be used), in the individual liberty of 
that sinful animal, man, uncomfortable as that belief made him. From the more 
serious consequences of this unsolved dichotomy Acton was saved by the firm 
dogmatic Catholicism that kept him from taking Dollinger's path after 1870. 
But it does remain unsolved. lt is a credit to Miss Himmelfarb's faithfulness to 
her training as a historian—a training that owes more to “relativism” than one 
suspects she would be quite willing to admit—that she does not here attempt 
to solve it. 


Harvard University CRANE BRINTON 


RUMOR AND REFLECTION. By Bernard Berenson. (New York: Simon 
and Schuster. 1952. Pp. xi, 461. $6.00.) 


Rumor and Reflection is the title Berenson chose for the publication of these 
pages of his diary, most of which was written while he was hiding “from the rage 
of the gangs who, in the enjoyment of Nazi approval and support, could throw off 
the restraints of the more bourgeois elements of the Fascist regime, and return 
to the reckless violence with which it had started out.” That he survived to 
finish and publish the diary is due in large part to the paradox that Italians and 
Germans respected the extraterritoriality of the Tuscan villa of the minister to the 
Holy See from the Republic of San Marino! 

The rumors came from the Italian and German daily newspapers that he 
read and from the direct contacts with the “living world” that, for most of the 
period described, were limited to his hosts and fellow guests, or to “a changing 
number of acquaintances of my hosts who found it convenient to disappear for 
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short periods from Fascist-Nazi eyes.” The rumors that reached him, he tells us, 
he seldom took for more than “suspensions for inquiry” though he recognized 
that they had positive value as revelations of states of mind. Rumor and reflection 
were linked as, according to mood and humor and léisure, he put down what the 
gossip of the day, what conversation, what the books and papers he was reading, 
what his musings and daydreamings stimulated him to write. When the notes 
had been reread and prepared for publication, Berenson noted in his preface 
the further reflection that it is rumor, “not events but what we think about them,” 
that is the essence of living history. “After more than sixty years,” he wrote, “in 
which I have been reading intellectualized, geometrized, dehumanized, or tenden- 
tious history, 1 have come to question whether we get through it a more in- 
telligible panorama of a given period in the past than by reading bards like 
Herodotus and Livy on Persian and Pun:c wars, or Carlyle and Michelet with 
their somewhat more trustworthy accounts of causes and consequences, of motives 
and realization in the French Revolution.” Even these, he says, do not give him 
the warm feeling of intimacy with the past that he gets from diaries and letters, 
Fortunately, it is diaries and a few letters that Berenson has given us. 

The “rumors” run from January 1, 1641, to November 12, 1944. The “reflec- 
tions” range in time from ancient Egypt to the peace that he knew must some- 
time follow the war, in subject from abstractions to Zionists. They are the reflec- 
tions of a man who obviously preferred to live in an ivory tower provided it had 
books, works of art, and guests inside, and large windows in all the walls and 
the roof; yet a man of the world, formed in the second half of the nineteenth 
century but a penetrating observer of the first half of the twentieth. Rumor and 
Reflection has been compared with the Education of Henry Adams, the criticism 
of Saintsbury, and the later autobiographical works of Santayana. There is some- 
thing of the best of all of them in it but, to me, it seems closer in temperament, 
outlook, and brilliance to Burckhardt's Weligeschichtliche Betrachtungen. 

The editor has asked me to review Rumor and Reflection in four hundred 
words; it is easier to doit in these four: “You must read it.” 


University of Minnesota Lawrence D. STEEFEL 


THE WORLD OF HUMANISM, 1453-1517. By Myron P. Gilmore, Harvard 
University. [The Rise of Modern Europe, Volume II.] (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1952. Pp. xv, 326. $5.00.) 


Tuts book fills one more of the remaining gaps, and a very important one, 
in that useful series “The Rise of Modern Europe.” Like Carl J. Friedrich’s The 
Age of the Baroque, which appeared earlier in the same year, it takes its title 
from a cultural rather than either an economic or a political development, and 
though Professor Gilmore devotes rather more than half of the book to a dis- 
cussion of economic changes and political institutions, he is evidently happier in 
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dealing with the culture of the period. The two chapters entitled “Scholarship and 
Philosophy” and “The Program of Christian Humanism” are the most satisfactory 
in the book. That on “Art and Science” is also good but necessarily more spotty, 
and one misses any mention of music in an age that coincides almost exactly with 
the lifetime of Josquin des Pres, though the extensive bibliography does recognize 
its existence by devoting a half page to histories of music. 

The period which began with the conquest of Constantinople and ended with 
the posting of Luther’s Theses is a very significant one in the history of the 
transition from medieval to modern civilization, but it is also one peculiarly 
difficult to delineate in a coherent synthesis. Perhaps the difficulty lies partly in the 
nature of the events traditionally chosen to mark its chronological boundaries. 
In almost every sphere of activity—economic, political, social, religious, or cul- 
tural—there are good reasons for establishing at least a sub-category of periodiza- 
tion beginning about the middle of the fifteenth century and ending about the 
second decade of the sixteenth. But the essential character of that period seems 
to me to consist in an intensification and acceleration of changes begun in the 
preceding hundred and fifty years, combined with a notable shift in the center 
of gravity of western Europe from Italy and the Mediterranean toward the 
states of the North and West. Considered from this point of view, the fall of Con- 
stantinople is of less than secondary importance, and the outbreak of the Protestant 
Reformation, though a much more decisive event, was but one of the factors 
that introduced a new stage in the process of transition. This may seem a captious 
criticism, yet the orientation upon these two dates, and particularly the former, 
may actually go far to explain why this book, despite the generally high level 
of competence its author displays, is somewhat less illuminating than it might 
have been. The opening chapter is devoted largely to the Turkish conquests 
and to the broadening of the European horizon by exploration, both of them 
events peripheral to the major tendencies of the age, the former an accidental 
impinging upon Europe of an external force, the latter an achievement cul- 
minating only toward the end of the period under consideration and in any case 
the result of forces long active within the changing civilization of the European 
states. In the next chapter, the author turns to “the direction of economic and 
social change” and then to a consideration of political events and institutions; 
but the sense of an inner dynamic in the evolution of European civilization has 
been irretrievably lost. For here, too, the discussion of commercial development, 
which opens the second chapter, is oriented almost exclusively upon the discovery 
of new trade routes to the Far East and the New World, thus divorcing the com- 
mercial activity of this period from its roots in the long process of expansion and 
of development of capitalistic techniques and forms of organization that had 
characterized the preceding two centuries. This was indeed “the age of the 
Medici, the Chigi, the Fugger, and the Welser” (p. 56). But there had also 
been an age of the Bardi, the Peruzzi, the Scali, and the Buonacorsi some hundred 
and fifty years earlier. In passing it may be noted that capitalism as such is here 
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discussed only in relation to industry (pp. 49 £), surely for this period at least a 
too narrow definition of the term. 

Professor Gilmore is obviously aware that many of the developments he 
describes did not originate in the middle of the fifteenth century and that most 
of them continued after 1517. The book is peppered with qualifying phrases 
to that effect, but unless the reader notes these carefully he may be left without 
a sufficiently clear impression either of the extent to which the economic, political, 
or cultural currents of this age were merely the continuation at an accelerated 
rate of well-established tendencies or of the aspects of their development that 
were in fact novel. Perhaps what is lacking is a basic theory about the funda- 
mental causes of the transfcrmation of the medieval into the modern world, which 
would furnish a clue to follow through the mazes of this complex age, while 
at the same time clarifying its dynamic relation to the ages before and after. 
Or perhaps the fault, if fault there is, lies in the structure of the book, which is 
determined in part by its place in a series where terminal dates are fixed by the 
editors, and which is designed primarily to furnish a description of conditions 
in a cross section of Euro>ean civilization. Such criticisms, captious as they no 
doubt are, should not, hawever, ke allowed to minimize Professor Gilmore's 
achievement in furnishing a competent and, so far as the limits of space permit, 
a comprehensive survey of this crucial age. It will be welcomed by students and 
teachers who have long regretted the lack of such a work. 


New York University WaLLace K, FERGUSON 


ESSAYS IN HONOR OF CONYERS READ. Edited by Norton Downs, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1953. Pp. xxii, 304. $5.00.) 


THE essays that are presented to a historical scholar on his retirement by 
the historians whom he kas trained are usually studies in the field of history 
that he has made his own; yet these essays range so widely both in content 
and in time, that their variety has to be explained in the preface as symbolic, not 
so much of the range of Conyers Read’s scholarship as of his active participation, 
especially during the last war, in the very practical business of helping to make 
modern history. 

Three of these papers are concerned with the sixteenth century, the period 
with which Professor Reac's scholarship has been particularly and very honorably 
associated. Miss Helen Stafford gives an excellent and very readable account of 
the Scottish witchcraft trials in 1590-91 (pp. 96-118). Mr. J. R. Jones in a brief 
paper based on a Loncon Port Book for the year 1587-88, examines the nature 
and content of English trade at that time; notwithstanding the limited material 
that he uses, his conclusions are valuable though not especially novel; they are 
probably not affected by the critical doubts which recent scholars have expressed 
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as to the completeness of the information that these Port Books provide. The 
third paper is the longest in the book (pp. 200-69), and in it Professor J. U. 
Nef sets out to show the relationship between the early beginnings of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in the seventeenth century and the contemporary scientific revo- 
lution which established the necessity of experiment as a basis for scientific 
conclusions, Mr. Nef’s essay is readable and often suggestive, but is not made 
easy for the reader by the fact that in the first few pages he gives the impression 
that he is going to show that this relationship was close and important, while 
he ends up by asserting that any such connection was decidedly superficial (pp. 
260-61). Moreover, half way through his paper he becomes involved in the philo- 
sophical history of mathematics; for some reason this seems to be a dangerous 
subject for a historian, and Mr. Nef is no exception; his style becomes allusive and 
rather cloudy, and he tends to exaggerate the importance of this subject. 

Professor W. M. Wallace contributes an excellent paper on John Wesley’s 
change of heart in regard to the American Revolution (pp. 52-64); he shows 
that there was no great inconsistency—that Wesley was really a Tory who felt 
that he had made a mistake in his early support of the Americans and who 
hastened to get back on the right side. Miss S. M. Lough’s paper gives a straight- 
forward account of the events leading to the creation of the Irish Republic (pp. 
65-95); it contains nothing that is very new. Miss M. L. Kenney contributes an 
admirable and illuminating analysis of Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s role in Eng- 
lish foreign policy during 1937~1938, and especially of his attitude toward his 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and toward the House of Commons (pp. 
138-85); she quite rightly condemns his constitutional and mental dishonesty. 
A paper by Mr. R. Humphrey gives a useful, though rather formal description of 
the work of historical scholars in connection with the State Department 
(pp. 30-51). Under the title of “Some Relationships between British Inductive 
Logic and French Impressionist Painting” (pp. 1-29), Mr. G. Haines IV shows 
little more than that Impressionists such as Pissarro and writers of logic like 
John Stuart Mill “lived in similar climates of opinion” (p. 2). A “Los Angeles 
Diary” by Elinor Nef seems to be out of place in this collection (pp. 119-37). 
It is to be regretted that the University of Chicago Press should inconvenience the 
reader by putting all the notes at the end of the book. 


McGill University E. R. ADAIR 


QUELLEN UND FORSCHUNGEN ZUR REFORMATIONSGESCHICHTE: 
QUELLEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER WIEDERTAUFER. Volume XIII, 
WÜRTTEMBERG, Edited by G. Bossert. (1930. Pp. xvi, 1199.) Volume. 
XVI, BRANDENBURG UND BAYERN. Band I. Edited by K, Schorn- 
baum. (1934. Pp. vi, 375.) Volume XX, GLAUBENSZEUGNISSE OBER- 
DEUTSCHER TAUFGESINNTER. Band I. Edited by Lydie Müller. (1938. 
Pp. xxvii, 270.) Volume XXII, BAYERN. Band H. Edited by K. Schorn- 
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baum. (1951. Pp. viii, 314.) Volume XXIV, BADEN-PFALZ. Edited by 
Manfred Krebs. (1951. Pp. xvi, 574.) 


URKUNDLICHE QUELLEN ZUR HESSISCHEN REFORMATIONSGE- 
SCHICHTE. Band IV, WIEDERTAUFERAKTEN 1527-1626. Edited by 
Walter Koehler, Walter Sohm, Theodor Sippell, and Günther Franz. [Ver- 
offentlichungen der Historische Kommission für Hessen und Waldeck, II.] 
(Marburg: 1951. Pp. xxiv, 574.) l 


QUELLEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER TÄUFER IN DER SCHWEIZ. Band 
I, ZÜRICH. Edited by Leonhard vor Muralt and Walter Schmid. (Zurich: 
1952. Pp. xvi, 428.) 


THE ANABAPTIST VIEW OF THE CHURCH: AN INTRODUCTION 
TO SECTARIAN PROTESTANTISM. By Franklin Hamlin Littell. {Studies 
in Church History, Volume VII] (Philadelphia: American Society of 
Church History. 1952. Pp. xii, 148.) 


BILDER UND GESTALTEN AUS DEM TAUFERTUM. By W. Wiswedel. 
In three volumes. (Kassel: 1928, 193¢, 1952. Pp. 1943 212; 231.) 


Tue distinguished German church historian Hans von Schubert remarked 
that the Anabaptists were not only the stepchildren of the Reformation but also 
of Reformation research. He essayed a remedy by projecting a series of Anabap- 
tist source volumes. This plan, impeded Ey the war, has lately been revived and 
is speedily being carried to fulfillment through a collaboration of European 
scholars and the American Mennonites. (All but the last two listed above are a 
part of this project.) 

These volumes are of the highest value because they provide the raw material 
out of which any history of Anabaptisn: must be constructed. Here one finds 
jumbled together with all the variegation of the facts themselves such mis- 
cellaneous items as the letter of an Anabaptist to a brother in the faith, the 
mandate of a town council, the report of a local magistrate, the plea of a son to 
his mother to join the community, the request of a wife to the authorities to be 
permitted to visit her husband in prison that she may dissuade him from his 
error, a list of questions and answers in an examination of suspects, the testament 
of a martyr, and the confession of faith om the part of a congregation. Out of this 
welter emerges the picture of that church which for the first time stood for 
religious liberty and the separation of church and state. Here lie the origins of 
the American pattern, The last two volumes deserve particular mention because 
the one on Switzerland contains the accounts of the origin of the movement in 
the circle of Zwingli at Zurich. In these peges one senses the breathless searching 
of the Scriptures for the true mode of baptism and the true concept of the church 
with the emerging view that it must consist only of heartfelt believers, and can- 
not therefore embrace the entire community unless the community itself be 
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weeded. Neither can it be allied with the state unless the state be merely the 
administrative organ of the religious community and unless the estate eschew 
the sword. These groups were for the most part pacifist. The established churches 
and the governments saw in them the disintegrators of the whole structure of 
the Christian society of the Middle Ages, and: condemned them to death as 
revolutionaries even though they were innocent of violence. The documents in 
this volume abundantly document every one of these points. The volume on 
Hesse is particularly interesting because here the death penalty was not applied. 
Philip of Hesse firmly refused to shed the blood of any man for his faith. Instead 
he sought to dissuade through frequent and lengthy examinations. Many of them 
are recorded in this book at great length. 

Dr. Littell, in The Anabaptist View of the Church, delineates the genius of 
the Anabaptist movement. He defines the term Anabaptist as applying to those 
groups in the sixteenth century who broke with the concept of an all-embracing 
Christian society and displayed sufficient cohesiveness to form communities of 
their own. For them the church should consist only of the convinced. It should 
purge the unworthy by the ban and never compel any to come in. The separation 
of church and state and religious liberty are the necessary corollaries. Two other 
themes are especially stressed as characteristic of the movement. The first is 
called “Christian primitivism,” which is taken to mean the effort to restore the 
pattern of the primitive church. The second is the great commission laid upon 
every member of the community to engage in missionary activity. The author 
discusses the devices by which these groups have been perpetuated as the Hutter- 
ites and the Mennonites until our own day. There is no more discriminating 
treatment in English. 

Bilder und Gestalten aus dem Táufertum, by Wilhelm Wiswedel, is almost 
as miscellaneous as the sources, though not so haphazard. It consists of thumbnail 
biographies, letters, hymns, incidents, anecdotes, and so on. The material is 
selected to give a vivid and moving picture of the intrepidity of these pioneers of 
what has come to be our American pattern of church-state relations. 


Yale University RoLanp H. Baron 


PRIVATE PROPERTY: THE HISTORY OF AN IDEA. By Richard Schlatter. 
(New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1951. Pp. 284. $2.50.) 


Mr. Schlatter, in his preface, states that this book “served the purpose, for me, 
of demonstrating the essential continuity of Western civilization, and the im- 
portance of the traditional concepts of man and society which the Nazis were 
attempting to destroy.” This is somewhat misleading, for it suggests some vaguely 
- propagandistic, or at least moral, purpose. Actually, the book is a competent and 
usually well-written survey of the history of the idea of private property from the 
times of Plato and Aristotle to the end of the nineteenth century. 

The usual and much quoted material from the Greeks, Stoics, and Roman 
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jurists is covered briefly but adequatelv. Then the early Christian attitude toward 
property, culminating in Augustine, is comsidered and contrasted with the later 
views eventually systematized by Thomas Aquinas. The next two chapters survey 
the growth during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries toward the natural 
right theory of property as expounded by John Locke. The last portion of the 
book traces the aftermath of Locke in England, America, and France, and the 
gradual emergence of the utilitarian thecry. Mr. Schlatter concludes that the 
comtemporary scene is characterized by a conflict between the natural right 
theory, appropriated by the socialists, and zhe utilitarian theory, appropriated by 
the liberal capitalists. The future of the theories will be dependent upon the out- 
come of the struggle between the two rival economic and social systems. 

Two main theses seem to arise from this survey, one concerning the character, 
and the other the use, of theories of property. With respect to the first, the author 
implies that Western thinking about property consists of permutations and com- 
binations of three basic concepts: that property is a natural right, that it is the 
result of convention and contract, and that it is justified by, and should be 
distributed according to, the utilitarian principle. With respect to the second, Mr. 
Schlatter shows, quite convincingly, that almost any theory of private property 
can be used as an ideological weapon to defend almost any political, social, or 
economic system. His account of the uses made of the various theories during the 
vagaries of the French Revolution is particularly telling on this count. However, 
this reviewer is unwilling to conclude from this that differences between theories 
make no difference! 

In general, this volume was apparently written for the well-educated public 
and the advanced undergraduate. The specialist in political theory will find little 
in it with which he is not already familiar, and the completely uninitiated will 
probably find that the rather terse summaries of many of the theories presuppose 
too much, 


University of Virginia Marcus B. MaLLerT 


A HISTORY OF CYPRUS. Volume IV, THE OTTOMAN PROVINCE; THE 
BRITISH COLONY, 1571-1948. By Sir George Hill. Edited by Sir Harry 
Luke. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1952. Pp. xxi, 640. $13.50.) 


Tue late Sir George Hill lived to write this concluding volume, but the 
exacting though thankless task of seeing it through the final stages was carried 
out by the editor, who has probably cont-ibuted more than his modest foreword 
admits. Although the book is divided into two parts of eight chapters each, Part 
I on The Ottoman Province is quite properly almost twice as long as the account 
of Cyprus under British rule in Part II. 

Not only is the bibliographical information up to date but critical remarks on 
source materials may be run to earth in the footnotes, thanks to a well-planned 
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index. The footnotes themselves are a model of their kind, elucidating the text 
without destroying the narrative, The author has managed to include documentary 
material as well as substantial passages in Greek, where one might wish to verify 
an interpretation. Occasionally, where still more detail is needed a note has been 
appended to the chapter. 

This volume must be read consecutively to savor the Herodotean cunning 
with which the reader is led through a labyrinth of what might have been arid 
details without once losing interest. After the very first chapter we follow, even 
anticipate, major events in the outside world with an instinctive feeling for their 
coming impact on Cyprus and its complex society. It is indeed complex. Religi- 
ously speaking there is the obvious threefold division of Moslem, Christian, and 
Jew—with the Jew felt but not present until the British occupation. But among 
the Christians are the Greek Orthodox, the Roman Catholics, and that remarkable 
relic of monothelitism the Maronite sect (pp. 381 ff.). One learns of the auto- 
cephaly of the Church of Cyprus itself, of its exposure both to Roman Catholic 
. and, strangely enough, to Calvinist doctrines (pp. 335 ff.). And as late as the 
first decade of the present century we witness a schism in the church brought 
about by the difficulties of choosing a new archbishop of Cyprus (pp. 577 ff.). 

But the subtleties of ecclesiastical controversy and church government are 
inextricably intertwined with problems of finance and taxation—where the status 
of Christian and Moslem is sharply differentiated under the Turks, but where— 
also under the Turks—it is the Greek Christians who profit by tax collection 
and who at one time virtually monopolize the administration of the island. 
Connected too with ecclesiastical matters and with taxes are the innumerable acts 
of violence, sometimes isolated, occasionally attaining the dignity of an insurrec- 
tion. 

Woven into the same fabric are the machinations of the various European 
consulates and their hangers-on. Here we find pressure brought to bear deftly 
by the arrival of a gunboat—British, French, or Russian as the case may be. The 
consuls themselves are seldom nationals of the countries they represent, and 
sometimes a single Levantine family monopolizes several European consulates. 
Of this practice the Vondiziano family is a notorious example (see index). The 
independence of Greece brought further problems. Cypriotes often acquired 
Greek citizenship, returned to Cyprus, and then demanded the tax exemption and 
other privileges accorded Europeans. Later, British rule nurtured the movement 
for “Enosis” or union with “Mother” Greece. | 

In a brief review it is impossible to do more than suggest some of the points 
of interest in Sir George Hill's last volume. It should be noted that the author 
has achieved an admirably detached viewpoint. Criticisms of Turkish rule are 
balanced by praise where justifiable, and also the British government receives its 
full measure of castigation where castigation is due. 


University of California, Los Angeles TRUESDELL S, Brown 
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FULFILLMENT: THE EPIC STORY CF ZIONISM. By Rufus Learsi. (Cleve- 
land: World Publisking Company. 1952. Pp. x, 426. $5.00.) 


THE RETURN TO THE SOIL: A HISTORY OF JEWISH SETTLEMENT 
IN ISRAEL. By Alex Bein. (Jerusalem: Youth and Hechalutz Department, 
Zionist Organisation. 1952. Pp. ix, 576.) 


THE NEW STATE OF ISRAEL. By Gerald de cañas (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger. 1952. Pp. 260, $3.95.) 


ISRAEL: THE BEGINNING AND TCMORROW. By Hal Lehrman. (New 
York: William Sloane Associates. 1951. Pp. 358. $3.75.) 


THE four books to be reviewed are to a certain extent complementary to each 
other. Learsi’s Fulfillment is a history of Zionism as a movement aiming at 
the “ingathering of the exiles” from approximately sixty countries of the world, 
of the remnants of a people scattered for almost two thousand years. Bein's book 
deals with another aspect of the same problem, with that of the Jewish coloniza- 
tion of Palestine and the endeavor to crezte a home for millions of people in a 
barren, desolate land, one poor in natural resources, extremely limited in area, 
and one which had scarcely been cultivated for centuries. As we see from Bein’s 
description, one of the results of this experiment was the strange co-existence of 
two conflicting civilizations: on the one hand that of dynamic modern capitalism 
and trade unionism, and on the other the static world of medieval feudalism and 
tribal nomadism. Another result exposed in Bein’s book was the conflict among 
the various forces within the Jewish sector: the old ultra-orthodox Jewish com- 
munity there, the new idealistic immigrants, the philanthropic colonization and 
its philosophy, the Zionist colonizing program and work, private capitalist enter- 
prise, and the various forms of utopian social:sm and trade unionism, all striving 
to realize their ideals in the Promised Land. While both Learsi and Bein are 
committed to a broad historical presentation, Colonel Gerald de Gaury examines 
the new state of Israel from its inception (Mzy, 1948) to the present. The reader 
of de Gaury’s book, who will find in it a concise compendium of facts, figures, 
and statistics, will be delighted te supplement this knowledge with some of the 
“behind the scene” information presented with lively journalistic skill in Hal 
Lehrman’s book. In this review it is impossible even to mention, and still more 
to comment upon, all the features of inte-est in these four books. The reviewer 
will, therefore, limit himself to certain short remarks. 

The broadest in range and scope is Learsi’s Fulfillment. This goes back 
(rather unnecessarily, in my opinion) to tke Fiblical period, and strives to present 
a synoptical view of the relations between the diaspora and Palestine during two 
thousand years of Jewish history. After this lengthy introduction follows the story 
of the “Lovers of Zion,” a movement bern in the 1880’s among the Russian 
Jewry, and that of the political Zionism conceived of by Theodor Herzl. The 
author relies chiefly on standard secondery sources. This book is a readable, 
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sometimes fascinating, popular history of Zionism from the First Zionist Congress 
to the creation of the state of Israel. Although the book may fail to make any 
relevant additions to the knowledge of the expert in the field, it is still a very 
useful one for the layman. The author's views are anchored to the political phi- 
losophy of Zionism. Other Jewish political parties and programs are dealt with 
not according to their merits but only insofar as their opposition to Zionism is 
concerned. In some of his interpretations and generalizations the author broaches 
controversial issues (pp. 20-21), and sometimes he indulges in a slightly polemical 
and propagandistic attitude (pp. 209-10, 259, 278-94). Trivial minor errors need 
not be mentioned, but some of the more substantial inaccuracies should be pointed 
out. For instance, to call the Jews in Galicia in the 1900's, who had been 
emancipated for sixty years and participated actively in the political life of con- 
stitutional Austria, “politically less mature” (p. 121) than the Jews in tsarist 
Russia, is a rather subjective statement. It is also inaccurate to dub the famous 
Christian Socialist leader in Austria, Karl Luéger, a proto-Nazi (p. 99), to cite 
the number of Jews killed in the pogroms. in the Ukraine and Russia at the 
end of World War I as “hundreds of thousands” (p. 206), to set the number 
of Jews in Germany in 1933 as high as 650,000 (p. 260), instead of 500,000 
to 525,000, or to state that “by the end of 1939 the Jewish community in Germany 
was practically liquidated” (p. 302), whereas in fact 215,000 Jews still lived in 
Germany. 

Bein’s Return to the Soil is a solid, diligent study of Jewish colonization in 
Palestine from the 1880’s to the present. The book is based on the author’s 
extensive research in archives and private collections, his interviews, and many 
years of personal experience. Much of the data which he has collected so pains- 
takingly is difficult, if not impossible, to find elsewhere. This is valuable material 
for the future historian. However the general reader, and sometimes also the 
scholar not particularly interested in the details, will find quite tedious the ex- 
tended attention given to the innumerable local histories of individual settle- 
ments, or the minutious accounts of petty quarrels and discussions, etc. In 
organization and presentation the author is obviously handicapped by the wealth 
of material assembled. The book suffers from a lack of uniformity and from 
repetitions (e.g., pp. 77, 518-19). The style and diction are pedestrian. Some 
important lacunae should be filled in: for instance more attention should be 
given to the social organization and agricultural structure of the Palestine Arabs 
and to the Turkish and Moslem agrarian laws. The important issue of the 
transfer agreement (Haavarah) between the German government and the Jewish 
Agency is completely ignored in the discussion of immigration from Germany 
after 1933. The epilogue should be broadened into a comprehensive synthesis 
instead of being a kind of short, semiofficial statement. Incidentally, a comparative 
failure, might well be included. 
analysis of agrarian colonization in Argentina and Russia, its vicissitudes and 

De Gaury’s The New State of Israel is a well-organized, handy, and service- 
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able reference book. It is terse and sometimes too technical. The author has 
assiduously gathered the scattered pieces of evicence about a state im statu nascendi 
and integrated them into a well-framed picture. The book is written with pre- 
cision and an independent judgment. In the opinion of this writer the best chapters 
are those on the political system of Israel, and on finance and economics, Among 
the minor errors one needs to be corrected: the recognition of Israel by the 
United States on May 14, 1948, was de facto, and not de jure, as the writer 
erroneously states (p. 19). The explanation of Hebrew words is sometimes incor- 
rect, particularly in grammar, as is also the spelling. 

Hal Lehrman characterizes the task of his report as that of describing “sympa- 
thetically but objectively, critically but constructively, certain major developments 
in and concerning Isrzei during these first formative years” (1948-51). In every 
controversial issue he tries carefully to render justice to all the conflicting parties 
and ideologies, conscientiously elaborating ths opposing views and intelligently 
stating all the positions. The nature of the issues involved is elucidated by a 
searching analysis and thorough discussion. Particularly typical of this dichotomy 
of criticism and defense are the chapters on the Histadruth (General Federation 
of Labor), on the elections in Israel, on the economic challenge, and on fund 
raising, particularly in the United States, The chapter “Reporter’s Notebook” 
presents immediate observations and reactions, written on the spot, about the hot 
issues of the day. In general, the book is stimulating and thought provoking, 
marked by a fresh insigkt and a light, chatty style. 


Columbia University | Prp FRIEDMAN 


TURBULENT ERA: A DIPLOMATIC RECORD OF FORTY YEARS, 
1904-1945. By Joseph C. Grew. Edited by Walter Johnson, assisted by Nancy 
Harvison Hooker. In two volumes. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1952. Pp. xxvi, 7053 vi, 707-1560. $15.00.) 


“I nope you have been keeping a diary. .. ,” wrote Mr. Grew to a friend in 
1915, “for it is a duty for every one of us to record even the smallest points, 
which may seem to us now unimportant, but which may subsequently, in con- 
nection with other points, throw valuable ‘ight on dark corners in history.” 
Turbulent Era does just that. It is neither memoirs nor autobiography, properly 
speaking, but a collection chiefly of diary excerpts, letters, and dispatches con- 
temporary with the events they reflect. Grew was perpetually conscious of pro- 
ducing the raw material for historians, saying that “the verdict must be left to 
history.” He never claims, as did Churchill once, to be writing the history that 
rendered the verdict. Though it contains no major revelations, and though it 
represents only a selection from 168 volumes of papers, the book is immensely 
rewarding for historians. It spans the career oZ an outstanding American diplomat 
in fourteen posts under eight presidents. The diary is not only a record of events 
and opinions but almost certainly was itself influential in policy determination at 
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some points, since a carbon was sent periodically by pouch for private circulation 
in the State Department, where the routing slips indicate that portions were 
read even by the Secretary himself—at least by Charles Evans Hughes. 

The early chapters recall somewhat nostalgically the departed world of pre- 
1914 Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg; the rest mirror the profound inter- 
national changes since then. A large part of the picture is the swift rise of 
Ámerica as a power with world-wide responsibilities. A portion of Grew’s job on 
his first assignment to Washington in 1917 was to “read every telegram which 
comes to the Department from all over the world”—fantastic in view of 1953's 
500 incoming telegrams daily. Grew’s last mission abroad, the Tokyo embassy 
before Pearl Harbor, conducted business of a far different order from the con- 
sulate-general in Cairo where he began in 1904 as a clerk at $600 a year. 

All his life Grew worked to develop a professional foreign service, though 
he himself entered without examination because Theodore Roosevelt heard he had 
shot a tiger in single combat. He tried assiduously to change “a Congressional 
plum orchard” to a career service, helped organize personnel under the Rogers 
Act, and urged repeatedly that career men be appointed ambassadors, Organiza- 
tion and functioning of the service are revealed in small but significant details: 
for instance, Grew’s superiors in two early posts tolerated no carbon copies of 
dispatches, but demanded retyped originals for the files. Major matters stand out : 
too, such as relations between Washington and the field: Grew is obliged to 
complain in 1916, in 1932, and again in 1941 that the department does not keep 
him sufhciently informed on its thinking and policies. The book is full of anecdote 
and counsel on many aspects of diplomacy: on relations with the press, on 
junketing congressmen, on various phases of embassy work, on the function of 
the diplomat abroad in making his country better understood. There is also 
considerable light on the workings of the department during Grew’s two terms 
as under secretary: the ability of Hughes, the vagaries of Kellogg, the admirable 
organization under Stettinius. 

A brief review cannot cover many aspects of Grew’s career, except to indicate 
that there is valuable material on Germany from 19r4 to 1917, on the pre- 
armistice and peace negotiations in Paris, on the Lausanne peace conference of 
1922-23, on Atatiirk’s Turkey from 1927 to 1932, and on Japan from 1932 to 
1941. À long chapter, “Pearl Harbor from the Perspective of Ten Years,” re- 
capitulates Grew's reasoning of 1941 that a meeting between Konoye and Roose- 
velt might have saved peace by a dramatic gesture. His Ten Years in Japan, the 
Foreign Relations documents, and Feis’s Road to Pearl Harbor have already 
made this view familiar. Feis used Grew’s diary and dispatches, but came to an 
opposite conclusion; Grew in 1951 had read Feis, but retained his former con- 
Viction. 

Painstaking editorial work, including explanatory chapter introductions and 
footnotes on other sources, provides continuity and comment. Selection is judicious 
too. Grew wrote in 1924 that a diary should be “thoroughly indiscreet.” Professor 
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Johnson has retained many “indiscretions,” though he has cut anecdotal material 
and some pungent cbservations on individuals which, as they appear in the 
original, will interest historians. The diary is now in the Harvard library; pre- 
sumably it will be accessible. Meanwhile, this is a first-rate record of diplomacy 
and of a distinguished diplomat. 


George Washington University Roperic H. Davison 


Ancient and Medieval History 


THE ROMAN MIDDLE CLASS IN THE REPUBLICAN PERIOD. By H. 
Hill; Senior Lecturer in Classics in the University College of Swansea. (Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell; New York: Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. xi, 226. 
$3.00.) 


Tus detailed, careful study of the origin and growth of the Roman middle 
class (the equestrian order) and the participation of this class in politics during 
the republican period will most certainly take its place with several other major 
contributions to Roman history which have come from the British Isles in the 
postwar era, 

Any treatment of the equestrian class under the Republic must begin with 
the early Roman cavalry, since “the Latin name for the Middle Class of Rome, 
equites or equester ordo, is in itself a sufficient indication of the fact that this class 
derived ultimately from the cavalry.” The early cavalry of Rome, however, was 
almost exclusively senatorial, and it is not easy to trace the equites from military 
and patrician sources to a point where one can discern the emergence of a 
“tertium corpus standing between Senate and people.” Clearly, there were several 
links in the evolutionary chain: the early substitution of a property qualification 
for one of birth enabled nor-senators to be enrolled among those eligible to 
receive the equus pudlicus; next (in the third century B.c.) came the restrictions 
which confined the economic activity of senators to landowning and agriculture 
and thus afforded an open field for the accumulation of wealth through other 
means by Romans who were not membe-s of the office-holding class; finally, in 
the time of C. Gracchus, Hill believes that the reform of the jury-courts which 
involved the exclusion of senators also necessitated a definition of equestrian status 
by virtue of which an ordo eguester actually came into existence. 

Some may feel that Hill has not fully appreciated the significance of the 
Second Punic War in its relation to the accumulation of wealth by the “middle 
class,” and it will be surprising if some reviewer does not voice a protest against 
the seemingly needless details of political history which clog the final chapter 
on “The Middle Class in Politics: II. After the Gracchi.” The present work suffers 
from what might be called a “vertical” treatment of the subject which may 
have discouraged the author from consulting certain studies which might have 
been helpful, In the discussion of Plautus (p. 50) as a source for the activities of 
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Roman businessmen, to cite only one example, the author does not seem to be 
aware of J. N. Hough's “Miscellanea Plautina,” Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, LXXI (1940), 186-98, and, unfortunately, the manu- 
script must have gone to the press before the appearance of G. E. Duckworth’s 
“Wealth and Poverty in Roman Comedy,” Studies in Roman Economic and 
Social History (Princeton, 1951), pp. 36-48. 


University of Minnesota Tom B. Jones 


SAINT BERNWARD OF HILDESHEIM. Volume II, HIS WORKS OF ART. 
Volume III, ALBUM. By Francis J. Tschan, Professor Emeritus of Mediaeval 
History, Pennsylvania State College. [Publications in Mediaeval Studies, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Volumes XII and XIII.] (Notre Dame, Ind.: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1951, 1952. Pp. vii, 503; 268 codices. $5.00 [II], $6.00 


[11]. 


Excur and nine years after the publication of the first volume (see AHR, 
XLIX [October, 1943], 143), Professor Tschan has published the two concluding 
volumes of his intensive study of the life, times, and art of Saint Bernward of 
Hildesheim. Again the scholarship is thorough and careful, the prose readable, 
the proofreading accurate, and the indexes adequate. According to the title page 
Volume II deals with the saint's works of art. Perhaps it would be better to say 
the art of his see of Hildesheim, since Tschan admits it is impossible to assess 
accurately either Bernward's personal contribution or the depth and range of 
his inspiration and guiding direction. This art reveals rich diversity. Individual 
pieces reveal influences coming from countries as far apart as Ireland and China 
as well as reflections of the complex artistic currents of his own day. Tschan 
discusses a wide variety of objects—works in gold and silver such as crowns, 
crosses, a crucifix, chalices and a paten, book covers and candlesticks, and works 
in bronze such as the doors and the column of St. Michael's church. Inspired 
by the modern interest in technology, Tschan describes in detail the manufacture 
of the doors and column. Volume II closes with a chapter on St. Michael’s Church, 
including drawings of the church and the ground plan and those of the Holy 
Cross chapel of 906. : 

Volume III is a volume of photographs. The reader should keep open its 
appropriate pages as he reads Volume IT in order to follow the description with 
the illustrations before his eyes. On the whole the photography is superb. The 
black and white outlines stand out sharply without blurs cast by shadows; the 
angles and light effects are admirable. Of course you have to use your imagination 
to visualize the coloring of the codices and the glow of the metals. To those of us 
who have experienced the religious spell of Hildesheim, the inclusion of pictures 
of St. Michael’s before and after the devastating bombing is both sad and reward- 
ing. We can only hope that the rebuilding will regain a large measure of its former 
glory and charm. 
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This kind of study is particularly valuable because when large numbers of 
regional studies are completed we can get a better balanced picture of the 
eleventh-century Empire than is possible now when so much material is drawn 
from a limited number of centers. Professor Tschan is to be congratulated that 
his long devotion to Sr. Bernward has resulted in so complete and scholarly an 
account of the saint and his times. 


Brooklyn College Irvine W. RAYMOND 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND: FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO 1204. By Douglas Jerrold. (2d ed.; Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1952. Pp. 614. $7.50.) 


THE author believes that a broad and sound knowledge of English history is 
essential for clear thought on many problems which Englishmen face today. 
Educated persons whe are concerned primarily with affairs other than history 
do not have time to read the voluminous products of recent research which have 
added much to our knowledge of this period. He has therefore written this general 
history. He relies for his information principally on recent secondary works and 
the story he tells gives evidence that he has generally selected them with dis- 
crimination. 

In the portion of the book which deals with the prehistoric and Roman periods 
he treats at some length the prehistoric cultures of western Asia, northern Africa, 
and continental Europe, significant developments of the Greek and Roman 
civilizations and the crigins and character of Christianity. These he regards as 
necessary backgrounds for the understanding of English developments. The re- 
mainder of the period is confined more strictly to English history. 

In such a work the selection of material and the interpretation of it are of 
fundamental importance. The topics treated are generally well chosen, though 
the emphasis on a few of them might be changed to advantage, as in the case 
of the possessory and proprietary assizes (pp. 506-507). Occasional statements 
of fact which are questionable, or should have at least the saving grace of a 
“probably,” are not cf great significance. Most of the conclusions seem to be 
reasonably drawn, but some cf them appear to be too sweeping. When it is said 
that the constitutional development typified by the oath of Salisbury “consolidated 
for eight hundred years the power and prestige of the monarchy in England” 
(p. 373), the influence of one development, important as it was at the time, seems 
to be unduly emphasized. The assertion that the Norman and Angevin con- 
nection of England from 1066 to 1204 “had, in fact, prevented that unification of 
the three kingdoms of England, Wales and Scotland which would otherwise 
certainly have taken place” (pp. 549-50) brings us into the speculative field of 
what might have been. 

Despite some other conclusions of this type, the book provides a generally 
good account of the historical development of the period as seen by the light 
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of recent research. The narrative is organized and written in a style which makes 
it interesting, and it is within a scope which should enable even a busy person to 
find time to read it. The general reader should find this book to his liking. 


Haverford College WiLLiam E. Lunt 


UNTERTANENEID UND TREUVORBEHALT IN FRANKREICH UND 
ENGLAND: STUDIEN ZUR VERGLEICHENDEN VERFASSUNGS- 
GESCHICHTE DES MITTELALTERS. By Walther Kienast. (Weimar: 
Hermann Bohlaus. 1952. Pp. xii, 356. Cloth DM 17,70, paper DM 15,50.) 


Tue author, who enjoys professional prominence among today’s generation 
of historians in Germany both as co-editor of the renowned Historische Zeitschrift 
and as member of the history department of the University of Frankfurt, devotes 
the present volume to the solution of a complex and difficult question which he 
himself in his preface terms “a central problem of medieval constitutional history.” 
In broadest formulation his investigation is designed to ascertain on a com- 
parative basis whether, during what period, to what extent, and in what way 
the feudal state and the feudal social order recognized a legal bond between 
the king and the subject-at-large or, in feudal categories, the after-vassal, Nat- 
urally the development of such a bond constituted an important factor in the 
evolution of the modern state. Outward manifestations of the existence of such 
a relation were the rendition of a special oath of fealty to the king by others 
than his crown-vassals and the express reservation of the faith due to the king in 
the ceremony of homage done by a man to his immediate lord. A careful study 
of the system of these fealty reservations is therefore of pivotal importance for 
the unraveling of this entangled topic. 

The present volume is not the first attempt of the author to cope with the 
knotty problem. He has focused his attention thereon ever since the preparation 
of the first volume of his initial contribution to historical research, entitled Die 
deutschen Fürsten im Dienste der Westmáchte (1, 1924; II, 1931). In that work 
he advanced the unorthodox thesis that in France and Germany feudalism did 
not generally recognize a duty of faith owed by the after-vassal to the king para- 
mount to his duty of fealty and obedience to his lord, and that Frederic I’s well- 
known enactment at the Diet of Roncaglia (1158) which required a reservation 
in favor of the emperor in every oath of fealty constituted the culmination of a 
reform. Faced with doubts by scholars of high standing he reasserted his views 
in an article entitled “Der französische Staat im 13. Jahrhundert” (Hist. Zeitschr., 
CXLVIII [1933], 457). On the occasion of the appearance of H. Mitteis’ monu- 
mental Lehnrecht und Staatsgewalt Dr. Kienast returned again to his theme 
and, in a study with the same title as Mitteis’ work (Hist. Zeitschr., CLVIII 
[1938], 3), discussed once more the relations between the crown and the various 
levels of vassals, especially in thirteenth-century France. Disputing Mitteis’ 
hypothesis that during the first part of that century the French king had regained 
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a position as dominus ligius ante ones, he announced a forthcoming broad- 
gauged investigation of the bond be-ween the king and the after-vassals in the 
feudal monarchies of western Europe. In a preliminary fulfillment of this promise 
the author published in 1948 an artide with the same general title as the present 
book, covering the principal aspects >£ his problem for Germany, Italy, France, 
and England (Zeitschr, d. Sav. Stiftg. f. Rechtsgesch., LXVI, Germ. Abt., 111). 
This volume thus represents the latest and presumably final stage of prolonged 
and painstaking research. It deals with the situation only in respect to two 
countries, France and the Anglo-Norman kingdom, but it discusses a multitude 
of partly new facets of the subject, ezpecially the solution of the possible conflicts 
of duties for the vassal having several lords and his right to feud against the king. 

On the basis of all available evidence the author reaffirms his original views 
that in France a general legal bond between the king and the after-vassal had 
ceased to exist since the end of the ninth century. The general oath of fidelity 
which had been required and enforced by the Carolingians had fallen into disuse 
with the ascension of the Capetian dynasty. There is no evidence for a reservation 
of the faith owed to the king during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries except 
in the fealty oaths of his own crown+assals. The French king regained his direct 
hold over the lower levels of the feudal pyramid not by reviving the Carolingian 
oath of fidelity required from all subjects but by an increasing array and system 
of special oaths of security. The contrary position of the contemporary legal 
literature, especially of the Livres de justice et de plet and Duranti’s Speculum 
juris, is explained with the well-kncwn contrast between the law in books and 
the law in action, with the customa-y reliance of medieval legal writers on the 
works of others, particularly of the decretalists and Italian feudists, and with their 
general tendentious attitude favoring the royal power. 

The picture of the Anglo-Norman kingdom as unveiled by Dr. Kienast rep- 
resents the opposite pale in the constitutions of feudalism. Here the existence of a 
bond of fealty between the king and the after-vassal is beyond dispute and, ac- 
cording to the author, clearly manitested by the famous oath of Salisbury and 
its subsequent repetitions. He subjects the celebrated event of 1086 to a renewed 
examination and concludes that the oath of Salisbury was most likely actually 
rendered “by all landholders of account,” as the chronicler tells us, and constituted 
therefore an important constitutiona. innovation over the contemporary French 
practice. Dr. Kienast thus reconfirms like Stenton (Anglo-Saxon England [1943], 
p. 610) the traditional appreciation o= the Conqueror’s act of statesmanship which 
had been soft-pedaled by newer historians, e.g., by Mcllwain or especially Radin 
(Anglo-American Legal History [1036], p- 136). So far as the legal character 
of the oath is concerned the author reluctantly leaves it undetermined whether 
it amounted to a true oath of homege, as Maitland, Stubbs, and most recently 
Stenton (loc. cit.) were inclined to essume, or whether it constituted merely an 
oath of fealty, as Jolliffe suggested. At any rate it became the legal basis for the 
customary savings clause for the feith due to the king which is attested so 
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convincingly by the treatises of Glanville, Bracton, and the other thirteenth- 
century tracts. Of course, the whole problem of conflicts of vassalic duties had 
to be treated with the view to this bond. With respect to Normandy proper the 
author concludes on the basis of carefully analyzed evidence that the general 
oath of fealty was imported to the duchy from England and not vice versa. 

There is no question that Professor Kienast has succeeded in gathering 
together a rich harvest of documentary materials and that his analysis and 
interpretation are persuasive by their cautiousness. It seems to be certain that his 
contribution will mark a new milestone in our knowledge of the constitutional 
practice and theory of the feudal state in France and England and will be 
indispensable in all further discussions of the subject. 

It might perhaps be suggested that a further analysis of the functions and 
effects of homage and oath of fidelity remains desirable. Maitland has tersely 
observed that the oath could be exacted in many cases where homage was not 
exible (Pollock-Maitland, History of English Law, p. 298) and Jolliffe has stated 
that “fealty was a much less tangible tie than homage” (Constitutional History 
of Medieval England [1937], p. 163). The recent edition by Dunham of the 
little thirteenth-century notebook discovered by Flahiff, of the Casus Placitorum, 
and of the collections of thirteenth-century case reports (see AHR, April, 1953, p. 
597) proves clearly that the oath of fealty in contrast to homage did not have to 
be taken by the lord personally (Selden Soc., LXIX, pp. Ixxix, 11, 106), but the 
precise effects of the oath of fealty without homage are still somewhat obscure. 


University of California, Berkeley STEFAN A, RIESENFELD 


STATO E NAZIONE NELL’ALTO MEDIOEVO: RICERCHE SULLE 
ORIGINI NAZIONALI IN FRANCIA, ITALIA, GERMANIA. By Ernesto 
Sestan. [Biblioteca Storica.] (Naples: Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane. 1952. Pp. 


372. L. 1700.) 


This well-documented study by Professor Sestan of the Scuola Normale 
Superiore of Pisa sheds new light upon several questions which have weighed 
heavily on the minds of historians in an age disturbed by nationalism: How 
far back can nationalism and national consciousness be traced? When do nations 
first emerge in history? At what points respectively do Gallo-Romans and Franks 
become Frenchmen, the inhabitants of Italy begin to be Italians? Few scholars 
are as well equipped to answer these questions as Professor Sestan, an authority 
on the political institutions of the early Middle Ages who is equally familiar 
with the extensive recent literature, both European and American, on nationalism. 
While holding that nationalism is a distinctively modern phenomenon, he points 
out that the various elements or attributes of the French, Italian, and German 
nations originated in the early Middle Ages, between the barbarian settlements 
and the eleventh century, although they remained inert and cold until the idea- 
force of modern nationalism combined them into a single whole and made them 
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the sovereign motive of human action. Similarly there existed in the early Middle 
Ages groups which, in default of a better term, we must call “nations.” Sestan 
qualifies them as “passive,” “vegetative,” or “pre-modern” nations to distinguish 
them from their modern descendants. 

The purpose of the present book is to assess the role of the state, the political 
factor in nationalism, in the formation of the French, Italian, and German 
nations. This task Sestan performs not only with brilliance and originality but 
with a high degree of objectivity and freedom from nationalistic bias. His book 
affords no comfort for those who exaggerate the political universalism of the 
Middle Ages or who seek justificacion in that period for their own national 
prejudices, Roman universalism by the fifth century had lost its appeal for the 
Romanized provincials of the West. lt survived among them only in its religious 
form. Most of them adjusted themselves withcut much repining to the barbarian 
kingdoms (regna) which were taking the place of the empire. Within these 
regna, which Sestan calls pre-modern “national” states, ethnic diversities were 
slowly obliterated; juridical differences between barbarians and Romans per- 
sisted much longer. In tracing the influence of these regna and of the Carolingian 
Empire upon the formation of the future nations, Sestan’s main reliance is upon 
literary sources which reflect the attitudes of the educated Romans and only too 
often the ecclesiastical point of view. The attitudes of the barbarians have to 
be deduced from their policies and laws, while for the submerged masses of the 
Roman populations there is virtually no information. Sestan utilizes legal sources 
skillfully, but he does not emphasize sufficiently the significance of law in the 
development or retardetion of the nascent nations. To the reviewer this is the 
one weakness in his excellent book. 

Sestan’s conclusions, based on careful analysis of the sources, should be of 
interest to all students of nationalism. The Roman Empire, he believes, provided 
the groundwork for the later nations, because it is of the essence of the nation 
to conceive of itself not as a unique group, or unicum, but as a member of a 
family from whose other members it is differentiated. Roman-Christian civiliza- 
tion provided the consciousness of a common humanity which permitted the 
growth of the western European nations. Of the sections into which the western 
part of the empire was dismembered, “the Gauls” had the most complex history. 
Here by the eighth century the fusion of peoples under the Frankish monarchy 
was well advanced. That it was not complete, however, is shown by the prologue 
to the Salic law, “the first trumpet-blast of a national consciousness that was 
entirely new” (Huizinga's phrase). This prologue, dating probably from the early 
years of Pepin the Short’s reign, appears to be the authentic voice of nationalism, 
a glorification of the Franks as Christ’s chosen people, untainted by heresy, 
superior to the Romans both in military strength and in devotion to the Christian 
martyrs. But this is Frankish, not German nationalism, addressed primarily to 
the Gallo-Romans but also applicable to the other Germanic peoples whom the 
Franks had conquered. 
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Sestan's account of his own country is especially fine. Within less than a 
hundred pages he has compressed a superb critical discussion of the relations 
between Romans and barbarians in Italy. He notes the skeptical indifference 
with which the masses of the population accepted servitude, the failure of leader- 
ship in the senatorial class. But the Lombard monarchy showed signs of construc- 
tive and unifying power. On the eve of the Frankish conquest the population of 
Italy already formed a relatively homogeneous people, a nascent nation, with the 
exception of the Lombard aristocracy, which stood apart from the rest of the 
nation as a privileged noble class, its superior juridical status guaranteed by the 
Lombard law. 

A German nation as such did not exist in the eighth century, merely a number 
of tribal confederations, six of whom beyond the Rhine were ultimately to form 
the German nation. The empire of Charlemagne was not based on any sense of 
German community; the community envisaged by Charlemagne as emperor 
was the community of Western Christendom. The Frankish state, as distinct 
from the Carolingian Empire, did contribute to the formation of the German 
nation by promoting the conversion of the Germans to Christianity, by the con- 
quest of the Saxons and other Germanic peoples beyond the Rhine, and by 
organizing in the ninth century an East German monarchy, within which those 
same Germanic peoples found “that community of institutions and experiences, of 
memories and of destiny, which are the nourishment of nations” (p. 352). 

The state, in short, exercised positive and decisive action in the formation of 
the German nation. Its action in France, begun under the Merovingians, was 
relaxed by the Carolingians, who actually discouraged national consolidation by 
fostering Aquitanian particularism. Later, of course, it was resumed by the 
Capetians. In Italy, under the unifying influence of the Lombard monarchy and of 
the Roman cultural tradition, a nation was already in process of formation in the 
eighth century, in spite of the differences of laws. Its realization was frustrated 
by the Carolingians, who linked the nascent Italian nation with the universalist 
dreams of empire and papacy. Sestan might also have added that they introduced 
full-fledged feudalism, which fortified itself behind the ramparts of the Lombard 
and Salic laws. 

The Rockefeller Foundation should be congratulated for its discernment in 
having financed part of the research that went into the production of this stimu- 
lating book. 


Carleton College CATHERINE E. Boyp 


LE SIGNORIE [1313-1559]. By Luigi Simeoni. In two volumes. [Storia politica 
d'Italia dalle origini ai giorni nostri, 3d and 4th edition, VII.] (Milan: Casa 
Editrice Dottor Francesco Vallardi. 1950. Pp. xii, 1141.) 
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LITALIA NELL'ETÀ DEI PRINCIPATI DAL 1343 AL 1516. By Nino 
Valeri. [Storia d'Italia, V.] (Verona: Arnaldo Mondadori Editore. [1950]. 
Pp. 918 [630 illus. and maps].) 


IL RINASCIMENTO E LA CRISI MILITARE ITALIANA. By Piero Pieri. 
[Biblioteca di cultura storica, XLV.] (Turin: Giulio Einaudi Editore. 1952. 
Pp. 661.) 


Ir is no exaggeration to say that Simeoni's and Valeri's works represent the 
first complete and integrated narratives of the political history of the Italian 
Renaissance. While all other branches of Renaissance civilization have been 
amply surveyed in fundamental works, the student of political history has had to 
go on consulting C. Cipolla’s volume on the period of the signorie in the “Storia 
politica d'Italia” of 1881, or its revised and polished, but also greatly abbreviated, 
version of 1900 by P. Orsi. Today Cipalla’s work is antiquated not only as to 
factual knowledge but even more because it is in substance merely an assemblage 
of individual histories of the Italian states. The problem of what forces determined 
the political interplay on the peninsula during the 100 of 150 years preceding the 
rise of the equilibrium system had not been given a comprehensive analysis until 
the appearance of the books here reviewed. It is of great interest to note that 
Simeoni and Valeri arrive at basically icentical notions of the causes and phases 
of the general development. The backb>ne of the narratives of both authors is 
the effort of the Visconti of Milan to s1bject northern and central Italy to one 
strong monarchy, the final failure of this attempt, and the consequent opportunity 
for other Italian powers to build up ‘arge regional states. Even though the 
opposition to the Visconti is differently zccentuated, both authors emphasize two 
points: First, the states system of the later Renaissance was not a mere creation 
of subtle Renaissance diplomacy—a “piece of art” in Burckhardt’s view—but the 
gradual and necessary outcome of the long and vital struggle between the strongest 
tyranny and the lesser surviving powers. Secondly, the turning-point in this con- 
test came in the first years of the Quattrocento when Venice and Florence were 
for a while the only states north cf papal Rome not subject to Giangaleazzo 
Visconti’s dominion, and when these two republics, after Giangaleazzo’s death, 
quickly established their region states. E 

The fact that the climax of the political struggle coincides with the moment 
when Florence attained her leadership in humanism and the arts seems to imply 
a definite interrelationship between the politics and the culture of the early 
Renaissance. But here the ways of the two authors separate. In Simeoni’s eyes, the 
student of the period must above all be ən his guard lest he be deceived by the 

continued use of the medieval slogansrhetoric of our humanistic sources. The 
of Guelph and Ghibelline, the claim of the humanist chancellors of Florence that 
Florence's fight was for the salvation of Ebertas and the legacy of the Respublica 
Romana, while humanists in Milan anc at other tyrant courts referred to the 
memory of Caesar—all this, to Simeoni, is the empty oratory of literati. The fight 
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was one for power, and humanism and Renaissance culture had “no point of con- 
tact” with the serious work of Italy’s reconstruction; they were at home only in the 
luxury, glamour, and protection of the new courts (pp. 3, 39 ff., 372 ff.). Valeri, 
in the sharpest possible contrast to this interpretation, sees in the passionate con- 
flict between unification and liberty one of the fundamental factors that shaped 
the minds of the early humanists, Around 1400, he says, there clashed in human- 
istic literature two worlds of ideas and ideals. “In the eyes of the Lombards and 
their partisans, [the desired order of] Italy was marked by the sternness of a 
dictator from the house of the Visconti; in the eyes of the Florentines, Italy was 
to have the features of their free republic, by forming a federation or a system of 
Italian states.” Humanism, which in the Trecento had been shaped by socially 
unfettered scholars, became, in the Florentine republic which waged the fight 
against the Visconti, an education for civic responsibility (pp. 260 ff.). 

That views so diametrically opposed to each other could be held simultaneously 
must be attributed largely to Simeoni’s astounding neglect of much recent re- 
search. In many places, particularly wherever he refers to humanistic thought and 
culture, he reproduces the state of knowledge of a generation ago, as this reviewer 
has shown in an article in the Historische Zeitschrift, CLXXIV (1952), 44-48. 
Valeri’s book, on the other hand, is distinguished by its masterful assimilation of 
the available information on all aspects of Renaissance culture. Witness to this 
broad preparation is a synthetic chapter on Italian culture, including literature 
and art, during the later Quattrocento (the time of Lorenzo de’ Medici), and the 
classified bibliography at the end of the volume—perhaps the best extant guide to 
recent Renaissance historiography. It is thanks to this firm foundation that Valeri 
visualizes the constant interaction of ideas and events in the Trecento and the 
first years of the Quattrocento. The question which remains to be answered is 
how long humanism continued to be profoundly influenced by its participation in 
political life. In the opinion of this reviewer, the necessity of taking sides in the 
contest between /ibertas and an Italian peace built on enforced subjection molded 
humanistic thought until the end of the 1440’s, when, after the extinction of the 
Visconti family, the equilibrium system finally emerged. But then the approach 
used in the earlier parts of Valeri’s work is needed beyond the period to which he 
has applied it. 

In any such extension of our questions to the later Renaissance we shall have 
to consult Piero Pieri’s La crisi militare italiana. First published in 1934, this book 
has now appeared in a revised edition which, among other changes and supple- 
ments, adopts Valeri’s interpretation of the Florentine-Milanese struggle (pp. 
198~202). Pieri’s major objective is a delineation of the more profound and distant 
causes of Italy’s breakdown at the time when France and Spain invaded the 
peninsula. He does not deny that one of the, immediate sources of Italian help- 
lessness about 1500 was the readiness of every state to make common cause 
with non-Italian powers, But is it also true that Renaissance luxury and the 
division into many states had made Italy financially incapable of defense and had 
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reduced Italian arms and morale to inefficiency, as the old accusations run? 

Pieri answers the first question by presenting a cross-section (of about 200 
pages) of the economic, financial, social, and political conditions in the major 
Italian states from the early fourteenth to the early sixteenth century—the first 
systematic examination spanning Italy. The conclusion reached by his interesting 
demonstrations is that none of the Italian powers, with the exception of Naples, 
was seriously hampered in its defense ky economic deficiencies, despite the well 
known shrinkage of the Italian economy during the Renaissance. It was largely 
Italian money that paid the invading forces. “Had the war been an action of 
finance, no doubt Italy would have emerged victorious” (p. 595). 

As for the second question, Pieri, by minutely examining the military events 
from 1494 to 1530, suggests that the alleged decay of Italian nerve and will for 
self-defense may be a theory that has bzen overworked. To be sure, the crucial 
arm of the early sixteenth century, typified by the South German Landsknechte 
and the heavy infantry of Switzerland and Spain, had no counterpart in Italy. 
But this was because creation of such am infantry presupposed the existence of a 
warlike lower nobility capable of providing officers and leadership to the new 
peasant infantry. In the Italy of the Renzissance precisely this nobility had either 
ceased to exist, or seemed too dangerous to the young Italian region-states to be 
allowed to play a military role, Likewise, the Italian states would have had to fear a 
peasantry trained in the use of arms. However with this one, though eventually 
fatal, exception late Renaissance Italy wes even in the military field—in fortifica- 
tion technology as well as in strategy and tactics—the teacher of the rest of 
Europe. Students of military history have long been disputing the assumption, 
ultimately stemming from Machiavelli, that the Italian mercenaries had lost 
their fighting spirit and fought merely sham battles from the early Quattrocento 
onward. In the place of this old theory of moral decadence we are now given 
clear and specific references to social-pzlitical factors held responsible for the 
military weakness of the peninsula. In conjunction with the fresh approaches to 
Trecento and early Quattrocento politics made by Valeri and to some extent by 
Simeoni, these are results which must suzstantially affect our general appraisal of 
the civilization of the Italian Renaissance. 


Newberry Library Hans Baron 


Modern European History 


SPAIN AND THE EMPIRE, 1519-1643. By Bohdan Chudoba. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 299. $5.00.) 


This is an interesting book and an important one. On the basis of extensive 
research in Spanish and other little-used archives, the learned author offers a re- 
evaluation of much European history in the century or more of Spanish as- 
cendancy. He traces the relations between the Spanish crown and the empire, and 
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seeks to shed light upon the curious changes in the battlefront of Spain: from the 
defense against the Turks into the conflict with the Protestants. The author feels 
that “if this book can help the reader to understand this change better, its mission 
will be fulfilled.” It is, as far as this reviewer is concerned. 

À very valuable bibliography with detailed references to archival material, 
three dynastic tables, and two end maps, of Europe before and after the Thirty 
Years’ War round out this fine historical study. The bibliography contains very 
provocative comments by the author, giving a clear indication of where he stands 
in relation to present historical discussion on some of the highly controversial 
material he handles. 

Chudoba begins his discussion with some rather general chapters, dealing with 
“Europe, the Dynamic Continent,” “On the Land, on the Sea,” and what he calls 
“An Imperial Program.” These are actually chapters dealing with selected phases 
of the policies of Charles V, somewhat disjointed, though perhaps unavoidably 
so, considering the author’s self-imposed limitation to the Spanish angle. But it 
does not seem that here the author gets much beyond what we know from Brandi 
and Wyndham Lewis about the enigmatic figure of this great and unhappy 
emperor. 

The real crux of the story is the reign of Philip the Second with which the 
second part of the book deals. Here, in a series of challenging chapters, on 
“I, the King,” “The Princes and the Bishops,” “The Rebels,” and “Preachers, 
Diplomats and Astrologers,” the author develops his central theme: the conflict 
between Philip’s genuine, indeed ardent religious concern and his equally strong 
dynastic sense of power. Chudoba rightly insists that Philip IT was a man of deep 
religious feeling, but a man who like the rulers of early medieval times had a sense 
of royal prerogative sharply at odds with the pretensions of Rome. He rightly 
stresses the Spanish absolutism and imperialism of Philip and the way in which 
such a conception of European policy made opposition to the Protestants not only 
a religious duty but a first article of his reason of state. He succeeds in conjuring 
up a genuine sense of the perplexities of Spanish foreign policy. Certainly until 
the eighties, that is to say, well beyond the battle of Lepanto (1572), the Turkish 
threat was a real and indeed a central motif of Spanish imperial policy. In this 
connection, he has some hard things to say about nineteenth-century historians, 
including Merriman, who he says “were unable to grasp” the issues, in spite of the 
work Ranke had done. Along with these concerns, Chudoba shows how the 
Habsburg family relations continued to be an ever-present issue. Intertwined with 
the religious ones, on account of Maximilian Ils Protestant leanings, they were as 
often a source of weakness as of strength. It is against this background that Chu- 
doba develops his discussion of the Dutch struggle characteristically entitled “The 
Rebels.” It is refreshing to look at this fight which for so long has engaged our 
Protestant sympathies from the vantage point of the king’s religious traditionalism 
and dynastic authoritarianism. But I doubt that the sympathies of many will be 
changed by this approach. 
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A third part deals with the steady decline of Spanish power and influence 
within the empire and without, until its final liquidation on the battlefield of 
Rocroi. One turns with especial interest to the author’s discussion of Bohemia, of 
course; for is not the whole study in 2 sense background for unraveling an, im- 
portant strand in the developments that led to the battle of the White Mountain? 
It is fascinating to have the Spanish role, and especially that of the ambassador, 
Baltasar Zuñiga and the count of Oñate, clearly brought out. However, one cannot 
help feeling that Spain's part, in comparison with that, for example, of Maximilian 
of Bavaria, or Ferdinand, is overstressed, as is in turn the role of what Chudoba 
calls “the German immigrants.” Indeed, some of the discussion almost sounds as 
if the Bohemian war had been one 2etween Germans come’ for no particular 
reason to Bohemia and the Spaniards, like Oñate, “who wanted war.” Was not 
this bloody opening duel of the Thirty Years’ War deeply rooted in very native 
Protestant leanings and passionately felt popular and national aspirations? The 
very vital constitutional issue likewise receives hardly any attention, including 
such matters as the earlier plan to offer the crown to the elector of Saxony. Maybe, 
when looked at from Madrid, Bohemia appeared as a kingdom to be “bartered,” 
but the main issues of this crucial conflict were native, indeed. Chapters on “The 
“White Mountain’ ” and “On the Way to Rocroi” conclude this challenging study. 
Many a historian will sympathize with the author’s conclusion, after a passing 
glimpse at the Peace of the Pyrenees that “the dramatic power of a tale is in the 
tale itself, not in the silence which follows it.” Only we would add that it is also 
in the telling, and Professor Chudoba has told his tale well. 


Harvard University CARL J. FRIEDRICH 


TUDOR CHAMBER ADMINISTRATION, 1485-1547. By W. C. Richardson. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 541. $6.50.) 


Tuts book is a most important stucy of the organization of the English public 
fiscal system during the early Tudor period. It is particularly valuable in its de- 
tailed analysis of the organization and functioning of the new revenue courts set 
up by Henry VII and Henry VIII, mamely, the general surveyors, the court of 
wards and liveries, the court of first fruits and tenths, and the court of augmenta- 
tions. It concludes with the incorporation of the augmentations into the renovated 
exchequer in Queen Mary’s reign. The study is based on the most detailed research 
in the Public Record Office and the British Museum. It not merely carries the 
factual story of the organization and working of the courts but gives brilliant pen 
pictures of the men who were behind the new organization, such as Reginald 
Bray, John Heron, Robert Southwell, and William Paulet, marquis of Winchester. 
The appendix includes biographical nates on Bray and Southwell together with 
lists of the names of all important revenue officers during the reigns of the first 
two Tudors, 

In the very title of the book, Tuaor Chamber Administration, there is con- 
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tained an implication to which certain exceptions may be urged. This implication 
is that the new revenue system of the Tudors was the outgrowth of the system of 
accounting used in that department of the royal household known as the king's 
chamber. This idea is widely held among English scholars and seems to have been 
accepted by Mr. Richardson without too much examination. When one studies in 
detail the actual setting up of the Tudor system in the early days of Henry VIPs 
reign, the part the chamber played in the development consisted in the selection 
of the treasurer of the chamber as the treasurer for many of the royal revenues. In 
receiving and dispensing these revenues John Heron, who was treasurer of the 
chamber, does not seem to have taken over any of the procedures or methods of 
accounting of his own department. As a matter of fact his account books are the 
simplest possible entries of receipts and expenditures such as any professor might 
keep in preparation for his income tax reports. As circumstances demanded, 
Heron elaborated his procedures to suit immediate needs. The further implication 
that the Tudor system of collecting and auditing land revenues introduced with 
the general surveyors of the crown lands was part of the medieval chamber system 
or that it was based on usages in the duchy of Lancaster does not seem to me to 
be proved. It is probably the case that the new methods of collecting and auditing 
revenues which are designated as the chamber system were already in vogue on 
the estates of the great magnates. My own suggestion is that they were introduced 
into the royal system through the king’s acquisition of the estates of the earl of 
Warwick. In any case the first definite use of the new methods of collecting and 
auditing rents of lands seems to be in connection with the Warwick and Spencer 
lands somewhere in the early days of Henry VII’s reign. As a matter of fact the 
Tudor revenue system was not an extension of the chamber procedure but an 
arrangement made up of many elements intended to bring public finance directly 
under royal control. Mr. Richardson himself recognizes this when he says, “Cham- 
ber administration, in its formative organization at least, was simply an extension 
of conciliar control in the particular realm of crown revenues.” Failure to follow 
up this simple generalization accounts for a good deal of the prolixity and involu- 
tion of the earlier chapters of the work. In spite of these observations, this book is 
one of the most important contributions to Tudor institutional and constitutional 
history that has ever been made. Few works excel it in the mass of documents 
which had to be consulted or in the difficulty of interpreting their data. It repre- 
sents a stupendous amount of work, brilliantly conceived and ably completed. 
Needless to add, the work of the Louisiana State University Press is unusually 
fine. 


University of Illinois F. C. Derz 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY POLITICS. 
By Lucy S. Sutherland, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 430. $4.00.) 
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THE purpose of this book, in the words of the author, is to elucidate “the part 
played by the East India Company in tie politics of [the] time” and to show how 
a “large financial, trading, and territo-ial corporation could be affected by, and 
did itself affect, the intricate workings of politics at Westminster, and the un- 
ending struggle of the governments ož the day to maintain the ‘connexions’ on 
which their survival depended.” “The subject is complex,” one reads on the dust 
jacket, “involving as it does the interral politics of the Company as well as the 
workings of the eighteenth century pclitical machine.” This reader is impressed 
by the “complexity,” but finds it difficult to follaw the details of the “elucidation”; 
not that any particular point is not made clear, but that the shifting allegiances 
and alliances, both among the company’s leaders and among the ministers of 
state, based largely on temporary personal or political advantages and on more 
entrenched personal rivalries for company con:rol, make it difficult to find any 
consistency in principles and objectives, if, in fact, such consistency, aside from 
personal interest, existed. 

From the formation of the United Company until the victories of Clive in 
Bengal both the internal history of the company and its relations with the govern- 
ment show little controversy, but the acquisitior. of new territories and of political 
power, along with increased revenues (especially the diwani from Bengal), 
brought an end to peace. The legal right of the company to hold territory won in 
part by government troops and to retain its territorial, as distinct from its trading, 
revenues, was questioned, but never pushed to an answer, the government being 
satisfied to share in the spoils and to leave responsibility to the company; on the 
other hand additional revenue gave greater opportunity for individual gains, in 
spite of Clive’s reforms on his last trip to India, 1765-1767. One phase of this 
story ended in 1769. 

The internal history of the company in the 1760’s centered in the struggles 
for the control of the House of Directors, in which the main protagonists were 
Robert Clive and Laurence Sulivan, their friends and allies. The directors were 
annually elected by those proprietors who held £500 in stock; additional stock 
did not give additional votes, but bezore elections collusive transfers of stock, 
“stock splitting,” became common, the -:umber of voters being sometimes doubled 
as a result. Members of government flayed in this game, especially Henry Fox 
(Holland) who used the large sums ir. his hands as paymaster, while later Shel- 
burne and. Townshend, though members of the same ministry, were deeply in- 
volved on opposite sides! This practic2 was scotched, though not killed, by an 
act of 1767 which denied votes to those who had not held the stock for six months 
prior to an election. One of the hottest fights was in 1769, when a group of Suli- 
van's friends “borrowed” large amounts of stock, promising to return it at a value 
of not less than 280; it was just at this time that the company’s difficulties multi- 
plied, stock prices fell, and many of tkis group, although they won the election, 
were ruined financially. Sulivan himself never fully recovered his previous financial 
standing. But this loss made them all the more anxious to control the company so 
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that they might be able to recoup their losses. In the meantime the government, 
spurred on by Chatham before his illness, demanded its “cut,” and in 1769 ob- 
tained an annual grant of £400,000 from the company; the company was allowed 
to raise its dividend to 124% per cent, with the proviso that if the dividend fell to 
6 per cent the grant to the state would lapse. These events were important: Sulivan 
was now largely responsible for raising Hastings to power in India, while the 
government had such a direct interest in the company that it had reason for fur- 
- ther intervention, and, for the present, the company had lost considerable of its 
former independence, particularly in regard to finances. 

The story becomes even more complicated as the difficulties of the company 
increase, as the government assumed more direct responsibility through the un- 
satisfactory Regulatory Act of 1773, and as the actions and policies of Hastings 
aroused bitter controversy—all pointing to the need for greater state control, as 
ultimately provided in Pitt's India Act. The interplay of all these factors—govern- 
ment interests, political advantage, personal rivalries and ambitions—are discussed 
by Miss Sutherland in great detail, but enough has been said to indicate the scope 
and character of her work. She has written an obviously authentic study of great 
value to the special student, but one which by its very nature can have little 
general appeal, 

As a final note it may be added that Sulivan stands out as able, though slip- 
pery; that John Robinson, who is best known as the chief political manipulator 
for George III, Charles Jenkinson, and Henry Dundas seem to have been the few 
politicians who had sound and constructive views on India. 


Dartmouth College ARTHUR H. Basye 


JAMES STEPHEN AND THE BRITISH COLONIAL SYSTEM, 1813-1847. 
By Paul Knaplund. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1953. Pp. ix, 


315. $5.50.) 


Wirx the publication of Professor Knaplund’s book the important place of 
James Stephen in the growth of the second British Empire receives the recognition 
which is long overdue. For in this volume, as in many earlier writings, Mr. Knap- 
lund has shown beyond shadow of doubt how libelous was the picture of Stephen 
drawn by Charles Buller in his pamphlet Responsible Government. Far from being 
a bureaucrat, Stephen was as we now know well an ardent reformer; far from 
being a stickler for precedent and a meticulous faultfinder, Stephen was probably 
the most important of those great Englishmen who created the colonial civil 
service and set that standard for probity and public spirit which is perhaps the 
brightest spot in the somewhat murky story of European imperialism in the 
nineteenth century. Not that James Stephen himself was an “imperialist” in the 
Kiplingesque sense of the word; his skepticism as to the permanence of the im- 
perial tie has been demonstrated earlier by Professor Schuyler and here by Pro- 
fessor Knaplund. But he had a strong sense of moral responsibility, which was a 
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part of his evangelical heritage, for tkose alien races and those humbler exiles 
from the British Isles living in parts of the world over which the British flag 
already waved, or which were being irvaded by his own generation of English- 
men. Moreover, he was enough of a statesman to evaluate properly the extent to 
which British law and institutions were or were not applicable in governing those 
lands. 

This volume is based primarily on a close study of Stephen’s formal opinions on 
colonial laws from the day when he became counselor to the colonial department 
in 1813. In these he expressed not only his opinions as to whether the laws in 
question were in conformity with the governors’ instructions and those acts of 
parliament and legal precedents applicable to the colonies, but whether they were 
expedient and suitable to the conditions existing in a particular colony. In con- 
sidering some of the problems raised in this way Mr. Knaplund has also used 
many of Stephen’s memorandums written for the private information of the 
colonial minister or his colleagues in the department. In the arrangement of the 
chapters and organization of the materil the book is planned to show the range 
of topics covered by Stephen’s opinions >n colonial legislation. This plan excludes 
the possibility of dealing with some of the more exciting political crises, such as 
the struggle with the assembly of Lower Canada in the twenties, in which Stephen 
did play an important if not a leading part, and thus detracts slightly from the 
drama of the story. But it has the enormous advantage of introducing the reader 
to a body of source materials which he might otherwise overlook or be unable 
to consult, few records being more dificult to master or less likely to attract a 
young enthusiast working on the histor of a particular colony than the material 
listed in the Public Record Office catalogue under C.O. 323. And since the writer 
of this review feels that tke history of the British Empire in the nineteenth century 
has been largely distorted by failure of historians to understand those constitu- 
tional and legal restrictions which surrounded the problems of colonial govern- 
ment in the period under discussion, gratitude is here expressed for a volume 
which does so much to elucidate them. 


Bryn Mawr College HELEN TAFT MANNING 


BRITISH WORKING CLASS MOVEMENTS: SELECT DOCUMENTS, 
1789-1875. By G. D. H. Cole and 4. W. Filson. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1951. Pp. xxii, 629. $7.50.) 


Proressor Cole has probably contribited more to the knowledge and under- 
standing of British social history than ary other living scholar. Much as one may 
dispute some of his productions, there cen be but praise for the volume under re- 
view. It is a book of readings to serve as a companion to his Short History of the 
British Working-Class Movement (a bocx little known in this country) and will 
be useful also in conjunction with the well-known Cole-Postgate volume, The 
Common People. Many pieces in this vo-1me are quite inaccessible to students of 
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English social history and are thus doubly welcome. The reviewer finds it an 
impossible task even to sketch the richness of the materials contained in this book. 
Organized in twenty-one chapters, we find pamphlets, newspaper and periodical 
articles, statutes, trial reports and judicial decisions, extracts from books, and cer- 
tain manuscript materials concerning the evolution of the trade unions and of 
the political labor movement, crisis situations in the history of labor, theories 
about the role of labor in modern society, and governmental reactions to labor’s 
activities, 

Perhaps the most important chapters are those dealing with crisis situations: 
the reaction to the French Revolution, the Luddites, and the period from 1820 to 
the end of the Chartist movement. Obviously no such book of documents can satisfy 
everyone's interests. The reviewer feels that the operation of the Speenhamland 
system is inadequately documented, that more space should have been devoted to 
the Luddite movement, and richer selections ought to have been offered from the 
writings of the pre-Marxian socialists. 

The student of the history and theory of the European labor movement will 
always be fascinated by the question why the British labor movement developed 
differently from the Continental one. The book certainly helps to answer the 
problem to some degree, but it disregards certain problems which become acces- 
sible only through a more theoretical approach. ‘These are: the impact of theory 
upon action; the relation of industrial to political action; the types of industrial 
and political action practiced by labor; the internal structure of the various labor 
organizations; and the strategy pursued not only by the government but also by 
the English ruling groups in the periods of upswing and decline of labor. 

To the student of English history, of social history, and social and political 
theory Professor Cole’s book will remain for many years to come an indispensable 
tool. The reviewer hopes that a second volume will bring the documents up to 
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Columbia University Franz L. NEUMANN 


THREE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY DIARIES. Edited by 4. Aspinall, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Reading. (London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1952, Pp. 1xx, 402. 455.) 


Tue diaries chosen by Professor Aspinall belong not to the tradition of Pepys 
and Evelyn but rather to that of their contemporaries Sir Edward Dering and 
John Milward, or the earlier diarists of the parliaments of James I, whose records 
of the critical sessions of Stuart parliaments have been published over the last 
quarter of a century but have not yet been fully exploited by political and con- 
stitutional historians. Such material makes little immediate appeal to the general 
reader; nevertheless, when enough of it has been edited, it will make possible still 
another and much needed rewriting of the history of Parliament, possibly to be 
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known in the future as tke diary, as oppased to the current emphasis on personnel, 
phase of the interpretation of Parliament. 

In a long introduction Professor Aspinall has provided a valuable analysis of 
the state of parties during the crisis over the Reform bills, and especially of the 
efforts of the Tories to reorganize their party after the defeat of 1830. By a success- 
ful editorial device of combining entries from three diaries for the years 1830-1834 
into a single chronological sequence he has made it possible for the reader to follow 
from. day to day the events in Parliament and the rumors from the country as 
reported by more than one observer. Twelve cartoons by John Doyle are a lively 
addition to the text. 

The bulk of the volume is formed br the diary of Lord Ellenburgh, the eldest 
son of Lord Chief Justice Ellenburgh. An ex-cabinet minister and member of the 
House of Lords, he was in close touch with the duke of Wellington, and he hoped 
by his speeches to further the Tory cause as well as his own career. He wrote 
down, almost daily while Parliament waz in session, lists of persons attending con- 
ferences or political dinners, plans for h:s own speeches, some of which he never 
delivered, and comments, often critical, =n what happened during debates in the 
House of Lords. The writers of the other rwo diaries were Whigs, chiefly interested 
in the House of Commons, and both were less systematic but more lively writers. 
Edward John Littleton was member for Staffordshire, an unsuccessful candidate 
for speaker, and eventually chief secretary to the lord lieutenant of Ireland; 
whereas Le Marchant as secretary to Lerd Chancellor Brougham was interested 
in writing for Brougham’s benefit vivid descriptions of the moods as well as the 
events in the House of Commons. All three diarists were more interested in the 
personalities than in the principles of politics; only the earlier entries reflect a 
sense of change, the fear of revolutions, and include comparisons with the events 
of 1640; in the rest they quote the opinions of Wellington and Brougham, describe 
their uncertainties over the conduct of Feel and Grey, and speculate on the pos- 
sible conduct of the king, whose continting constitutional importance is empha- 
sized. It is well that Professor Aspinall ia his introduction has stressed the efforts 
made to bring together the duke of Welington, the duke of Cumberland, Peel, 
and other dissenting elements in the Tory party, and to organize Tory actions in 
Westminster and the country; otherwise the overwhelming impression left by 
the diaries would be of party loyalties so tenuous that there was a constant possi- 
bility that a new government might be formed of both Whigs and Tories, of 
almost incredible lack of understanding between Tory leaders in the Lords and 
the Commons, and considerable uncerta:nty whether during these critical years 
the Tory party had any leaders at all. What is however clear throughout is that, 
despite the enormous changes in party organization, politicians a hundred years 
ago as today were chiefly, if not solely, interested in holding office. 


Smith College — JEAN S. Witson 
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RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF NOTTINGHAM: BEING A SERIES 
OF EXTRACTS FROM THE ARCHIVES OF THE CORPORATION OF 
NOTTINGHAM. Volume VIII, 1800-1835. (Nottingham: Thomas Forman 
and Sons. 1952. Pp. x, 509.) 


Tue first installment of these records appeared in 1882. After seventy years 
finis coronat opus—or rather magnum opus of eight fat volumes, ranging from 
1155 to the extinction of the old corporation by the Municipal Reform Act of 
1835. The documents are of more than local importance, for Nottingham has had 
a way of “getting into the act” since Saxons, Danes, and Normans fortified the 
high rock that overlooks the upper valley of the Trent. In the Middle Ages it made 
good cloth and alabaster statues, entertained kings when they came to hunt in 
near-by Sherwood Forest, and played host to three parliaments of Edward III. 
Charles I raised his standard there in 1642 and Cromwell retaliated by destroying 
the castle. After 1700 the town dominated the expanding hosiery industry, with 
Hargreaves, Arkwright, Ned Ludd and his knitting-frame smashers writing a 
chapter in industrial revolution and social tension, Today, about the size of St. 
Paul or Toledo, it is famous as producer of knitwear, as birthplace of Jesse Boot, 
the cash chemist who invented drugstore chains, and as home of one of the loveliest 
and liveliest of the younger universities. 

The final volume, covering 1800-35, is a rich combination of the local and 
the national. On the one hand we see the town suffering from growing pains as 
population increased by half in two decades, wrestling with the problems of 
housing, traffic snarls, market facilities, sanitation, “utilities,” hospitals, vaccina- 
tion, jails, schools, asylums, poor relief, and the care of the unemployed in de- 
pressed days. The corporation stubbornly refused to permit the enclosure of the 
common lands, whether its own or those of individuals, since that step would 
deprive the burgesses of their ancient common pasture rights. The price paid for 
this attitude was overcrowding of the already well-built-up area. The Free School 
was a perpetual headache, because the headmaster and the usher agreed that pupils’ 
attention should be obtained “by the operation of Fear rather than Encouragement” 
but on all other matters were in such a state of “personal Disunion” that they did 
not speak to one another. Meanwhile the constable had his hands overfull: ap- 
prehending a fishmonger who sold eels underweight, a common rogue and vaga- 
bond who “pretended to tell fortunes,” a stranger suspected of “being here to 
obtain bodies for dissection,” and a scoundrel who was “exposing for sale on the 
King’s highway certain obscene and filthy prints and songs without just cause”; 
prohibiting anyone from “petting or molesting” a culprit “during his exposure 
in the Pillory”; destroying dogs “during the late alarm created by the Hydro- 
phobia”; searching all taverns for bagatelle boards; and providing refreshment 
for six men who sat up all night with him “to keep waken a poor woman that 
ad taken lodnum.” 

On the other hand the corporation had wider tasks and interests, as every 
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national trend or movement came to i:s attention. It did the counting for the 
new-fangled census (1801), chose “visitors” to enforce the first factory act (1802), 
appointed commissioners to administer the income tax (1803), and in other ways 
accepted the traditional obligations of “self-government by the king’s [or rather 
Parltament's] command.” It co-operated with the central authorities in suppressing 
Luddite violence and made plans for coping with “an expected insurrection of the 
populace in this town and neighbourho=d” during the depressed postwar years. 
Yet, good solid Whig that it was, it soight a peaceful solution of the knitters’ 
grim problem, condemned the Peterloo massacre as a violation of the people’s right 
of assembly and petition, opposed the Corn Law of 1815 and the threatened con- 
tinuance of the income tax, and suppcrted Catholic emancipation as well as the 
Reform Bill. It accepted with fairly zcod grace the municipal reforms which 
wiped it out in 1835. 

There may be another side to the stery, but the record in this volume raises 
my suspicion that the urban governing todies of the old regime did not do such 
a bad job as some British historians would have us think. There seems to be a 
case for reappraisal. Meanwhile the town <athers of Nottingham deserve our thanks 
for a big job well done; and at least a dozen seminar exercises can use this book 
as their point of departure. 


University of Minnesota HERBERT HEATON 


THE AGE OF PARADOX: A BIOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND, 1841-1851. By 
John W. Dodds. (New York: RinzFart and Company. 1952. Pp. xvii, 509. 
$6.00.) 


Tuts handsome and curious book is rather in the tradition of Only Yesterday, 
of America’s Past, and of The Mauve Decade, than of Macaulay, Halévy, or Tre- 
velyan. Professor Dodds says that he is writing the biography rather than the 
history of a decade, and perhaps that & the key to his method. The plan is 
straightforwardly chronological: chapter : is devoted to the year 1841, chapter 11 
to 1842, and so it goes on. With enormous industry he has combed the literature, 
the press, the advertisements, the playbils, the daguerrotypes and the colotypes 
of the period for material to bring this d=cade of the 1840’s to life again year by 
year, month by month, almost (at times) day by day, rather in the way it must 
have appeared to his “ordinary sensual Englishman” (p. xvi) living at the time. 
The result is a gigantic scrapbook of printed and published material belonging to, 
or about, that one decade. It is a delight tc the browsing general reader, a valuable 
handbook to the student of nineteenth-c2ntury English literature and manners 
(for whom no doubt it is primarily intemded), but somewhat frustrating to the 
historian seeking new facts about, or new light on, the period as a whole. 

Professor Dodds selects his material from the vast mass available with con- 
siderable skill. Some of it opens up avenues of knowledge of details of the literary 
and social history of the period that have not been previously explored so carefully 
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or so well —for example mid-Victorian reading habits and cooking. Where he is 
less adequate at times is in the “commentary” he introduces into his text for the 
purpose of stringing together and giving continuity to his extracts and illustrations. 
This commentary is sometimes badly overwritten (for example, the description of 
the dawn of the new year 1841 at the beginning of chapter 1), but more usually 
it is too flat and trite to stand up well beside the exciting contemporary material 
from which he quotes. Thus (on p. 149) he writes, “If the “gentle reader” of 
these pages (to use a Victorianism) had been living in this fourth year of the 
decade, which would have seemed more important to him: Ashley's attempt to 
get a Ten Hours’ Bill through Parliament or the first visit to England of General 
Tom Thumb?” Again (on p. 210) we read, “At home, as winter disappeared into 
spring and spring into summer, the average Englishman (a faceless creature who 
keeps disappearing as one approaches him) was getting born, teething, being 
whipped at school, finding a profession or a job, getting married, rearing a 
family, and, if he was lucky, becoming eventually a slippered pantaloon. Some- 
times, too, he was dying. . . .” We also are informed (on p. 237), “Dickens's 
Cricket on the Hearth appeared on the bookstalls for the Christmas trade, and the 
chirrupy story of the cricket and the kettle with its assorted pathos, mystery, and 
melodrama warmed the hearts of some critics and chilled others. It could hardly 
fail to be popular, however, and before you could say ‘Hollywood’ it was appear- 
ing simultaneously in dramatic form on six London stages”; finally (on p. 284) 
concerning the marriage of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning we are told 
that “What was eventually to be known as the most romantic marriage of the 
century did not even make the Annual Register.’ Professor Dodds’s British 
readers will also be somewhat surprised to find such usages as “Mansionhouse” 
instead of Mansion House (p. 60) and “clubhouses” (p. 264) to describe such 
institutions as the Athenaeum, White’s, the Travellers’, and the Reform. 
Professor Dodds does not always give his sources for his commentary (though 
he is careful to do so for his quotations), which seems to have been in the main 
distilled from high school textbooks of English nineteenth-century history, and 
presents too often an oversimplified picture. A more sedulous reading of Halévy 
(who is only quoted once, on p. 243) might have helped to enliven and give more 
authority to the narrative. What Professor Dodds does bring out adequately and 
well is the richness of material and creative achievement during these eleven 
years. His own title, “The Age of Paradox,” is perhaps bettered by the writer of 
his publisher’s “blurb” on the dust cover, who christens the period “the hinge of 
the century”; but, call it what you will, it was a very remarkable series of. years, 
each of them (and not merely 1848) an annus mirabilis: in 1841 first appeared 
such diverse publications as Punch, The Illustrated London News and Bradshaw; 
in 1846 came Edward Lear’s Book of Nonsense; in 1847 (either in book or in 
serial form) the first novels of the three Bronté sisters and of Anthony Trollope, 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, Dickens’ Dombey and Son, Disraeli’s Tancred, and Mel- 
villes Omoo; in 1849 Mr. Saxe invented the saxophone. These and hundreds of 
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other manifestations of the age have been chronicled and characterized by Professor 
Dodds. He is also an accomplished necrologist. Along with the seven successful 
accouchements of Queen Victoria which occurred during this decade, he also 
records the deaths of the great, the extraordinary, and the notorious in large 
numbers, and sometimes the once-great or notorious as well. The duke of Welling- 
ton, surviving stubbornly into 1852, escapes Professor Dodds's literary sickle, but 
on his last pages he stops to remember that in 1851 died Mary Godwin Shelley 
(at the age of fifty-three) and Mrs. Augusta Leigh (at the age of sixty-nine). It is 
a sobering thought that in 1851, had they survived to be noticed by Professor 
Dodds, Shelley would only have been fifty-cine and Byron sixty-three. What 
would they have made of the Great Exhibition? 

This book is a rich mixture of the excellent, the good, the indifferent and the 
bad—but, then, so also was the “Age of Paradox.” 


University of Birmingham, England Joux A. Hawcoop 


HISTORY OF THE TIMES. Volume IV, THE 150th ANNIVERSARY AND 
BEYOND, 1912-1948. Part I, Chapters I-XII, 1912-1920. Part II, Chapters 
XII-XXIV, 1921-1948, Appendices and Index. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1952. Pp. xvi, 524; 535-1182. $14.00.) 


Tue final volume of the impressive, indeed overwhelming, official history of 
the London Times appears seventeen years after the first, bringing to a close an 
unusual task of historical investigation. Autkorship is at-ributed to the hard- 
working and anonymous “Companionship” of Printing House Square; they have 
maintained the candor and amplitude of exp_anation that characterized earlier 
volumes. (See AHR, XLI [January, 1935], 33€; XLV [January, 1940], 388; LIH 
[July, 1948], 806.) 

This one is dominated by Lord Nerthcliffe, who died in 1922. More than 
three fourths of the pages are used before that year is passed, and some of them 
are amazingly full of dramatic mystery and suspense. The long and willfully 
obscure struggle of “the Chief” with “the office” is indeed taken by the authors 
as of central significance, for it involved not orly the question whether the paper 
should for a time be under the dictatorship of this particular Napoleonic figure 
but whether the world uniqueness of Tke Times as a national organ could be re- 
tained in a new and revolutionary century. In the long run no editor, however 
supported by the Times tradition and documentary safeguards, could stand up 
against this proprietor. Northcliffe, slowly, was winning, and in fact did use The 
Times to a degree in the creation of public opinion and the carrying on of his 
own vendettas. Furthermore, he probably saved it from death by malnutrition. 
But in the end The Times escaped by the miracle of Major Astor’s £ 1,580,000. 
That the paper was still a political force is indicated by a price vastly inflated over 
anything a commercial investor could have cons:dered. 

The Times since 1922 has been organized as an institution not as a property 
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and was thus free to return to the great tradition of Barnes, Delane, and the nine- 
teenth-century Walters. But the reaction after Northcliffe was too sharp. Wickham 
Steed, who had thundered like a second Barnes, was dismissed, and Geoffrey 
Dawson, whom Northcliffe had pushed cut, returned for a second innings lasting 
until 1941. The new editor was experienced, imbued with the Times tradition, 
and given a free hand. Yet in a sense his was personal journalism as much as 
Northcliffe’s and the authors point out, firmly though gently, that this intimate 
friend of Baldwin, Chamberlain, and Halifax did little for his country or for 
The Times. “The general sense of the people was to be trusted; and the elected 
Government, Conservative or National, was to be given general support, and the 
King’s Ministers were always to be given fair play. As it turned out, the electorate 
was not sensible, statesmen were not wise, and The Times came near to abdicating 
its function of leadership” (p. 999). 

There is much of interest, something of importance, in this work. It tells 
much about how England was governed in the past generation. As in the pre- 
ceding volumes, foreign affairs and the domestic concerns of the paper occupy 
nearly all attention. The relations of politicians with the press are demonstrated 
by letters from otherwise inaccessible sources. Lloyd George and Milner may be 
taken as examples of statesmen, Ireland in 1920-22 and the abdication of Edward 
VIII of subjects, on which valuable information is made available. The reviewer 
is, however, slightly distressed at what seem to him certain defects. The organiza- 
tion of material seems at times to have got out of control. “The Problem of 
America” not only goes from 1865 to 1918 but fails to define what the problem 
was and is by no means balanced by adequate material after 1922. The ninety- 
page chapter on “Peace Making” goes to November 1r, 1918; for the Paris Peace 
Conference and later events one must go to “Northcliffe y. the Editor” and other 
chapters, sorting out the pieces within them as best one may. On technical matters 
too there is room for criticism, and we occasionally look back to the days when 
Times proofreaders were fined for errors. The index, in many respects very in- 
formative, is far from impeccable, and some readers would gladly trade the lists 
of press honors (p. 1129) and principal ministers (App. IV) for tabulations of 
staff and foreign correspondents or even a circulation figure later than 1922. In 
sum, however, a great tradition is bravely upheld; it seems that as long as there 
will be an England there will be The Times. 


Clark University Henry DONALDSON JORDAN 


J. RAMSAY MACDONALD IN THOUGHT AND ACTION: AN ARCHI- 
TECT FOR A BETTER WORLD. By Benjamin Sacks, Professor of History, 
University of New Mexico. (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 
1952. Pp. xviii, 591. $8.00.) 


In the British labor movement Ramsay MacDonald was long regarded as “The 
Man of Tomorrow” and “Labour's Man of Destiny,” but the tragedy and betrayal 
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of 1931 brought an equally wide revulsion of feeling. As both approaches obscure 
his real contribution, the author of this book endeavors to provide, mainly in 
MacDonald’s own words, material fo: a better assessment of it. 

The five major sections deal with MacDonald's utterances on politics, social 
problems, industry and finance, imperialism, and international relations. Upon all 
of these topics he wrote and spoke voluminously; here the bibliography of his 
books, pamphlets, and other major writings is nearly nine pages long. This vast 
body of material has been painstakingly searched, sifted, and placed under ap- 
propriate subtopics. The result is MacDonald in thought and print, however, 
rather than MacDonald in action; tkere is little on such topics as cabinet making 
in 1924, relations with Arthur Henderson during the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference, or the breach with his party in 1931, but evidently nothing of conse- 
quence ever published has been over.ooked. This does not make for easy vacation 
reading, but the quotes and paraphrases are here in great sufficiency on most of 
the issues of the day. The emphasis falls on the period before 1924; the responsi- 
bilities of office and leadership thereafter resulted in less miscellaneous writing. 

These materials explain why MacDonald gained and held his ascendancy over 
the Labour party. The incoherence and obscurity of language that accompanied 
his physical decline are in strong contrast to the clarity of analysis and presenta- 
tion of the earlier productive years. This self-taught but well-read and traveled 
man made serious studies of such problems as proportional representation, the 
referendum, legal minimum wage, compulsory arbitration, and imperial prefer- 
ence that were scholarly treatises; the vague and resounding generalities of the 
later MacDonald were conspicuously absent. These excerpts emphasize his loyalty 
to political democracy; he was not tempted by totalitarian shortcuts to utopia, to 
desert the state for syndicalism, or tz encourage direct action as the ordinary way 
of securing quick returns. In 1911 he warned that a general strike would be dan- 
gerous and ineffective, and again in 1920 he said: “Get the proper Parliament and 
‘direct action’ is unnecessary” (p. 244). Such advocacy did much to keep the 
British Labour party evolutionary and constitutional. 

The excerpts reveal an outlook consistently moderate and realist. He hoped 
and worked for peace, but in wartime he was neither a nonresistant pacifist nor 
a peace-at-any-price man. He strove to build international machinery and worked 
for agreed disarmament, but after tae rise of Hitler supported defense and re- 
armament. He opposed intervention in Russia but condemned the Bolshevik over- 
throw of the Georgian republic and vigorously resisted the Communist penetration 
of the British labor movement becaus2 “they were ... signed, sealed, and delivered 
mind, body, and soul to accept whatever instructions they got from Moscow” (p. 
531). On the British Empire he was neither a jingo nor a Little Englander. He 
took pride in the great Dominions and for the backward colonies he saw the 
need and opportunity for a planned transition to cultural and political maturity; 
it was good for Britain to undertake the mission of preventing human suffering, 
spreading civilization, and sponsoring constitutional advance. His political modera- 
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tion included a readiness to compromise on the tactical level; perhaps it was this 
characteristic that in 1931 induced him to accept a break with his followers so 
easily. Be that as it may, the author is justified in his hope that his studies will 
provide some basis for a balanced view of MacDonald. 


Stanford University CarL F. BrAND 


LE GRAND CARNOT: DE L'INGÉNIEUR AU CONVENTIONNEL, 1753- 
1792. By Marcel Reinhard. [Figures du passé.] (Paris: Hachette. 1950. Pp. 
354.) 


Tus is the first volume of a biography of Lazare Carnot, here called the “great” 
to distinguish him from his brother and his descendants. M. Reinhard is thor- 
oughly at home in the period. He has served in Carnot's branch of the army, the 
Engineers, and he has explored the personnel records and other materials in the 
archives of the Ministry of War. The quality and extent of the work, together 
with the importance of the subject, probably make it the most significant piece 
of basic research in French Revolution studies since that of Godechot and La- 
brousse in the 1930’s. 

There is, says the author, a “Carnot question.” Was Carnot “the sage, the 
moderate, the pure soldier that a somewhat hagiographic tradition has offered to 
posterity? Or was he, on the contrary, a revolutionary in the fullest meaning of 
the word, resolved upon the most radical transformations by the most violent 
methods?” The answer, brought in this volume down to the birth of the republic 
in September, 1792, is given with depth, insight, balance, and abundant human 
detail. 

We are clearly shown how Carnot’s ideas were remarkably conservative on all 
purely military questions at issue at the end of the Old Regime. He doubted the 
value of firepower, was skeptical of the war of movement as preached by Guibert, 
favored a purely defensive strategy, insisted on the value of fixed fortifications, 
and objected to creation of “divisions” as units of combined arms. On all these 
matters the war that began in 1792 was to prove him mistaken. 

On other questions Carnot discovered, at an early age, that he was no con- 
servative; and, indeed, we seem to follow in this book, not merely the first forty 
years of Lazare Carnot but the very type of the frustrated bourgeois, conscious 
of his own merit, who acclaimed while only partially causing the Revolution. 
Coming from a family of lawyers and merchants, young Lazare was allowed to 
compete for a place at the school of military engineering only through the patron- 
age of a neighboring nobleman. The boys in the school were told that some could 
look forward to high rank, others to more modest though honorable careers— 
according to birth. Promotion after graduation was slow, and favoritism to nobles 
was written increasingly into the law. To speed promotion, and to impress the 
father of the woman he wanted to marry (but never did), Lazare joined with 
his brother in an attempt to prove the family to be really noble, but the proofs 
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were rejected (no doubt rightly) by the genealogical branch of the government. 
He read the philosopñes and Rousseau, and even learned English and read 
Thomas Paine, before the Revolution. He developed a certain self-righteousness 
and dogmatism, which M. Reinhard relates to his mathematical training. He 
embraced an ideological “republicanism” long before the republic; yet had faith 
in Louis XVI until the summer of 1792. He early lost all attachment to the 
Catholic Church. 

He would never make a revolution, nor even think of one in advance; but 
once the revolution came, overturning the persons and institutions against which 
his resentments had accumulated for thirty years, he greeted the accomplished 
fact with a sense of exultant liberation, and began actively to resist the return of 
the old order. The intensity of his bitterness built up before 1789, and the con- 
sequent depth of his aversion to any restoration, made him one of the few pro- 
fessional army officers who evolved continuously toward the Left. “His conviction 
that the Counter-Revolution was more to be feared than the democrats led him 
to violent declarations, which discredited him in the eyes of the old army, and 
probably made him pass, in the eyes of the democrats, as more revolutionary than 
he was” (p. 253). In any case, he was elected to the National Convention, and 
was well prepared, more by his political understanding than by any demonstrated 
military talents, to take charge of the turbulent armies of the republic. It is to be 
hoped that the second volume in this exciting series will soon tell us what hap- 
pened next. 


Princeton University R. R. PALMER 


ANTOINE LAVOISIER, SCIENTIST, ECONOMIST, SOCIAL REFORMER. 
By Douglas McKie, Reader in the History of Science in the: University of 
London. [Life of Science Library, Number 25.] dd York: Henry Schuman. 
1952. Pp. 440. $6.00.) 


‘Tue reader of Antoine Lavoisier’s papers and memoirs is at once aware that 
he is in the presence cf a major figure. Whatever the subject, whether chemical 
research or popular scientific exposition, economic theory or agricultural practice, 
financial policy or other problems of public administration, there shines through 
his pages a rare combination of luminosity of mind and practicality of temper, 
of energy and self-assurance, of devotion to science and concern for human wel- 
fare; and it becomes apparent that Lavoisier was far more than the renovator of 
chemical science or the stock martyr of intellect to Revolutionary passion: he 
was one of the most remarkable leaders of eighteenth-century civilization. But 
he is also one of those figures of the first magnitude whose qualities of mind 
and personality, if they have not exactly eluded his biographers, have not been 
communicated by them and do not, therefore, form a part of the historical con- 
sciousness even of the historian. 

Douglas McKie’s book is not the one that will correct this situation. Its 
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lack of evocative power is particularly unfortunate, because in other respects it is 
the most satisfactory life of Lavoisier that has yet appeared, and it will supersede 
all its predecessors, although the serious student will always supplement it with 
Edouard Grimaux’s Lavoisier (Paris, 1888), the first full biography. Mr. McKie 
has a fine scholarly command of the scientific background. He has himself pre- 
viously published an excellent study of Lavoisier’s chemical work (Antoine 
Lavoisier [London and Philadelphia, 1935]), much of which he in orporates 
into the present book. (It might, perhaps, have been appropriate to in licate that 
some passages had seen print before.) In addition the reader is givea a careful 
description of Lavoisier’s contributions to sciences other than chemistry, of his 
agricultural experiments, and of his work on the tax farm and the gunnowder 
commission. Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those dealing with the 
place of science and scientific institutions, particularly the Académie des sciences, 
in late eighteenth-century France and their fortunes in the early years of the 
Revolution. 

Mr. McKie’s book will be useful to the general historian who wishes to under- 
stand something: of the chemical revolution in its technical aspects and to the 
scientist who seeks some comprehension of the environment of French science in 
the days of its greatness. This, however, does not seem to be the sort of audience 
to which the book is primarily addressed. As is the case with other volumes on 
the history of science in the series of which it is a part, the discussion is on so 
elementary a level “that the learned reader, whatever his specialty, will find his 
patience tried and his attention wandering. But neither is the book skillful enough 
to attract the interest of the general reader, for whom it seems to be written, and 
whom it will bore. And worthy in intent though this series on the life of science 
is, its posture between two stools suggests several questions: whether it is any use 
for authors to attempt popularizations if they do not possess the special literary 
gifts required; and whether, admitting that the general reader cannot be expected 
to have the information of the specialist, it follows that underestimating his in- 
telligence is the way to catch his interest. 


Princeton University CHARLES C. GILLISPIE 


DEUTSCHE GESCHICHTE IM ZEITALTER DER MASSEN, VON DER 
FRANZOSISCHEN REVOLUTION BIS ZUR GEGENWART. By Carl 
Misch, (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag. 1952. Pp. xi, 555. DM 19.80.) 


Amone the many, pressing tasks of German historical scholarship at the 
end of the war none was more urgent or important than the production of a one- 
or two-volume history of modern Germany that would adequately describe and 
explain to the generally educated German reader the course events had taken in 
his country during the past century and a half. Almost eight years have passed 
and no German historian has yet appeared with a work designed to fill the gap. 
So it remained for an American historian, though a German-trained one, to 
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attempt the task, and on the whole Carl Misch, professor of history at Centre 
College (Kentucky), has succeeded admirably indeed. He has produced, one may 
say, something very close to the sort of volume that has long been needed. 

His book, which covers roughly the period from the beginning of the French 
Revolution to the end of the Second World War with a perceptive twenty-three- 
page introduction on the legacy of German history since the tenth century, is not 
flawless of course. Its emphasis is on the period after 1918, about which the 
German public doubtless knows the least and to which Misch devotes more than 
half of his volume, with the result that his treatment particularly of the period 
from 1789 to the founding of the Bismarckian empire is excessively compressed 
in places, his account of the Revolution of 1848 especially so. Nor, in fact, is there 
much that is new in his chapters on the period after 1871; one can read one after 
another without finding a great deal that has not been known before—until one 
suddenly recalls that this general history of modern Germany is in German and 
that no other volume had previously covered the same period from this particular 
point of view (Ziekursch's fine volumes having gone only to 1918, Arthur Rosen- 
berg's to 1930). 

What Dr. Misch is conveying to his German audience, then, is the type of 
interpretation of German history that is now the generally accepted one in 
American university instruction. Thus, he recognizes the impotence of the Holy 
Roman Empire in the last centuries of its existence and the general backwardness 
of German political life before the French Revolution; he shows the lack of a 
sense of community and co-operation between Austria and Prussia during the 
Napoleonic era, which cost both of them dearly; he is aware that as early as 
1815 Prussia was politically the most important state in Germany, and that the 
fate of constitutional government throughout the entire country depended to 
a considerable extent on the fate of the movement for it in Prussia; he deplores 
the incompleteness of the Stein-Hardenberg reforms, the failure of the Revo- 
lution of 1848, the periods of deadening repression which followed both, as well as 
the tragic and fateful defeat of the Prussian liberal middle class in the con- 
stitutional conflict of the 1860’s; he has nothing good to say for Metternich, nor for 
Bismarck, who he shows was quite unable to erect a stable new order of things 
in place of the old balance of power he had overturned between 1866 and 1871; 
he sees William Ils erratic, unsettling course at home and abroad for what it 
was, though he is aware that all the great powers shared in the responsibility 
for the First World War; he admires the Weimar Republic as an honorable effort, 
fully cognizant however that internal weakness rather than the world economic 
crisis cost it its life; and he gives as good a general account as has yet appeared 
in German of the Nazi tyranny’s rise to power, its domestic and foreign policies 
as well as the coming and course of the Second World War. 

Nor is Dr. Misch’s book devoted only to political and diplomatic history; 
it contains numerous sections on economic, social, and intellectual developments, 
and it never neglects narrative at the expense of biographical detail. He knows 
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and has mastered a vast body of secondary literature and is very well acquainted 
with the sources on the most recent past. His work has no serious slips, though 
any book of this type is bound to have its share of arguable points. It does without 
footnotes but its appended notes make mention of many of the most important 
primary and secondary works on modern German history, though not of Jacques 
Droz's Le Libéralisme Rhénan 1815-1848, Rudolf von Delbrück’s Lebenserin- 
nerungen 1817-1867, and Eugen Franz's Der Entscheidungskampf um die 
wirtschaftspolitische Führung Deutschlands 1856-1867. Misch's style too is all 
one might wish—terse, concise, continuously alive and interesting. 

In all, an excellent performance well deserving of the still wider audience 
English translation would afford it. 


Princeton University Francis L. LOEWENHEIM 


VANGUARD OF NAZISM: THE FREE CORPS MOVEMENT IN POST- 
WAR GERMANY, 1918-1923. By Robert G. L. Waite, Assistant Professor of 
History, Williams College. [Harvard Historical Studies, Volume LX,] (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 344. $6.00.) 


Tanis is a most timely book, Not because (in any merely journalistic fashion) 
it tries to be. But because (in objective scholarship at its best) it does not try to be. 
It endeavors only to record the history of the Free Corps nationalists in Germany 
during 1918-23 “wie sie eigentlich geschehen,” with the broadest documentation 
thereof yet attempted. In this endeavor, it succeeds so well—it gives us such insight 
into that earlier “postwar era”—that, as an accidental but most valuable by-product, 
it also gives insight into certain aspects of contemporary Germany. Not that 
Professor Waite of Williams would force any analogy; contemporary Germany 
surely has a far better chance than Weimar did to resist extremist nationalism; but 
what there is of such nationalism, even though presumably less today than in 
that proto-Nazi era, is better understood psychologically and historically by 
reading this book. 

If this book were only a compilation of quotations from Free Corps docu- 
ments—quotations from or about right-wing authoritarians like Schlageter, Ritter 
von Epp, von der Goltz, Karl Koch, and the still all too active Ernst von Salomon 
—it would still be an indispensable source for the historian. But Waite not merely 
discovers and brings together new documents; he also reassesses critically the 
existing documents and existing assumptions, thereby putting them in a new light 
and discovering errors overlooked by earlier and less rigorous researchers. He 
demolishes the claim---made, znter alia, in Walter Espe's Das Buch der Partei— 
that Hitler had belonged to the Epp Free Corps in Bavaria. Another example: l 
Waite demonstrates convincingly that von der Goltz “aided and abetted— 
if he did not personally plan and direct—the coup” of April, 1919, in the Baltic. 
- Von der Goltz himself, and all other German writers of right or left (with the 
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exception of the unserious Berthold Jacob), had said that von der Goltz had 
nothing to do with that putsch. | 

Solid yet condensed azcounts of the Kapp ccup in Berlin, the Ehrhardt brigade, 
and the Nazi putsch of 1923 are particularly rewarding chapters. The quotations 
from these semi-bohemian, semi-militarist adventurers of the Free Corps will outdo 
the “fat boy” of Dickens in “making your flesh creep,” so blunt are they in their 
rejection of the Christian ethics and Western civilization and in their corybantic 
prostration before the heathen images of war. bloodlust, and mass murder. For 
example, the racist freebooter, Manfred von Killinger, is quoted as boasting of 
his role in the atrocious murders of Erzberger and Rathenau. No wonder Killinger, 
like so many Free Corps leaders, later became a leading Nazi and was made 
minister president of Saxony by Hitler. Cine of Killinger's fellow murderers, F. 
W. Heinz, defended as follows—the quotation is typical—the sadistic Feme 
assassinations in the early Weimar era: 


The liberal and humanitarian eras were irclined to overestimate the value of 
human life. . .. The Feme murders .. , represented conscientious deeds of political 
necessity. . . . If mistakes were made . . . and innocent people killed, that is a 
question of secondary importance. 

Lest anyone think that the Communists were any better than these forerunners 
of Hitlerism, Waite presents fascinating material to show the close affinity between 
right and left totalitarianism. While professing to save Germany from com- 
munism, the Free Corps leaders privately exulted in the fact that they and the 
Communists “attacked the same things,” above all parliamentary government, 
ethical restraints, and “weak-kneed moderates.” The Free Corps right-wing 
nationalist Schauwecker in 1928 called Lenin “a great Fithrer.” Hitler himself 
declared: “There is more that binds us to Bolshevism than separates us from 
it... . Former Communists are to be admitted to the party at once. The petit 
bourgeois Social Democrat and the trade-union boss will never be a National 
Socialist, but the Communist always will.” Killinger called his gang of “patriotic” 
assassins “we Bolshevists of the Right.” And the above-mentioned Free Corps 
leader and later Nazi, Heinz, wrote with approval in 1932: “Russia gave the 
example: Attack! . . . Attack by terror and atrocities! Attack to the point of 
destruction!” Was not this rightist-leftist totalitarian “point of destruction” finally 
reached for Europe in the war unleashed by the Hitler-Stalin consummation of 


1939? 
Mount Holyoke College PETER VIERECK 


SOZIAL-DEMOKRATIE UND NATION: ZUR IDEENGESCHICHTE DER 
SOZIALDEMOKRATISCHEN EMIGRATION 1933-1938. By Erich Mat- 
thias. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1952. Pp. 363. DM 12.50.) 


Tue book by Mr. Matthias is the second publication of the Institut für Zeit- 
geschichte in Munich. It is a work of sound scholarship and augurs well for 
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the future activities of the Institut which also publishes the excellent Vierteljahrs- 
hefte für Zeitgeschichte. In the past, German scholarship has rarely dealt with 
contemporary political issues or with those of the recent past, and when it dealt 
with them it did so, to an unusual degree, from a polemical and nationalistic 
point of view. Thus Friedrich Lenz, who, under the Weimar Republic, became 
professor in Giessen in 1921, spoke in his work on Marxism in 1924 of “the 
immorality of the present German state.” In contrast it is pleasant to note that 
Sozial-Demokratie und Nation, which seems to be the first book by a young 
German historian, approaches its subject (which was equally suspect in the 
Bismarckian Reich and in the Weimar Republic) with an open and unbiased 
mind. So far very little is known in Germany about the political ideas among 
the Germans whom the Hitler regime forced into exile. The émigrés were mostly 
single individuals; the only exception was the executive committee of the German 
Social Democratic party, which functioned as a body in Czechoslovakia from 
1933 to 1938. Then, and afterwards in the West, especially in London, Social 
Democratic leaders had the opportunity to rethink their theories in the light of 
recent events and to re-examine their past policies. The lively discussions which 
they then conducted influenced the German Social Democratic party when it could 
resume its activities in 1945. 

The book, which draws on little-known material in socialist periodicals and 
minutes of meetings, which are hardly accessible anywhere in Germany, will be 
of value to the student not only of modern Germany but also of nationalism and 
of Czechoslovakia. The Sudeten German socialist leader Josef Hofbauer demanded 
in July, 1938, the preservation of Czechoslovakia within the Versailles frontiers. 
The indispensable reform of the Czechoslovakian state should in no way under- 
mine its unity nor weaken its strength, Hofbauer wrote; for he recognized clearly 
Czechoslovakia’s historical world mission to prevent German imperial expansion 
over southeast Europe. Prophetically he added: “If this stone were removed from 
the political structure of Europe, the whole edifice would collapse. The German 
people too would be buried under its ruins.” 

Typical German national romanticism was in no way alien to the émigrés. 
Emil Franzel wrote in Abendlindische Revolution (Bratislava, 1936), that “In 
no other Occidental people are socialist sentiment and tradition as much alive 
as in Germany. From Weitling to Gregor Strasser the Germans have been con- 
scious that they must be against capitalism; only in Germany will the idea of 
a European revolution, going back to the roots, be able to mature.” But most of 
the émigrés profited from the democratic climate of Britain, Sweden, or the 
United States, where they lived, to broaden their political horizon and to learn 
from the new experiences for their future work in Germany. Some of the present- 
day controversies were discussed as far back as 1936. Wenzel Jaksch compared 
the position of Germany between East and West with the position of Europe 
between the Soviet Union and America and suggested in Deutschlands euro- 
päische Sendung (Bratislava, 1936) the formation of a unified Europe as a third 
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force. In the same year Gregor Bienstock in his Europa und die Weltpolitik 
opposed Jaksch, because “no constructive European policy” was thinkable without 
the United States. 

Of contemporary interest might also be the fact that the émigrés, in spite of 
their “passionate hatred of the present regime,” rejected war as the way out. 
In April, 1935, Rudolf Hilferding regarded the fact that the Western Socialist 
parties did not assume the leadership or the resistance to German rearmament as 
their historical guilt. He explained their attitude with their dogmatic refusal to 
face facts while clinging to noble but dated theories. Bitter experience had taught 
the émigrés that, on the basis of thecretical analysis, they had misconstrued human 
attitudes, because they operated with abstract constructions like the bourgeoisie or 
the proletariat and thereby lost the possibility of influencing living men in all 
the diversity of their conditions. 

At the end of his interesting book, which should be warmly recommended 
as an indication of a new trend in German scholarship, Dr. Matthias arrives 
at the conclusion that after 1933 Sccial Democratic thought developed toward a 
regeneration of “political humanism cf the Western European type” in the German 
party. The party came to recognize that “nation” and “class” are not abstract or 
absolute concepts but historical factors to be viewed differently and realistically 
according to concrete situations. Dr. Matthias calls the Social Democratic attitude, 
as it grew out of the rethinking of fundamental assumptions during the years 
of exile, a “practical humanism.” He believes that it conforms to the point of view 
which the young Marx expressed in 1843 and 1844, before he fell victim to his 
own dogmatism and messianism. 


City College of New York Hans Koun 


DOCUMENTS ON GERMAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1918-1945. Series D 
(1937-1945). Volume IV, THE AFTERMATH OF MUNICH, OCTOBER 
1938-MARCH 1939. [Department of State Publication 3883.] (Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1g51. Pp. lxxxv, 733. $2.35.) 


Tue editors of these documents are making good on their stated intention 
to give us a useful reference series. Knowledge of the personal integrity and pro- 
fessional standing and standards of the men who do the work, and of the con- 
ditions of their employment, confirms their unequivocal statement that they have 
been enjoined to make their selection “only on the basis of the highest scholarly 
objectivity.” The material included is a selection of German Foreign Office docu- 
ments for the fateful >eriod following the Munich conference of September, 
1938, to the liquidation of Czechoslovak“a in mid-March, 1939. 

First offered is an analytical list of documents, chronologically arranged, with 
date, document number (for this publication), and the number of the page on 
which it is printed in this volume. A clear, concise, and accurate summary state- 
ment of the character and principal content of each document is given with the 
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list. The documents themselves are chronologically arranged within eight chapters, 
one chapter each for relations with Czechoslovakia (286 pages), Britain, France, 
Italy, the Holy See (11 pages), the Soviet Union (21), the United States (47), 
and the Far East. In three appendixes are given the table of organization of the 
German Foreign Office as of February 15, 1939, a list of the German files used, 
with film serial numbers, and a list of the principal persons mentioned or quoted, 
with adequate brief biographical identification of each. With each document is 
given also its own serial number. Footnotes are used for cross-references, references 
to documents not printed, further identification of individuals or documents, and 
an occasional editorial correction or other clarification. Great pains have been 
taken to facilitate the use of this material by the student. 

‘The book will be best used, as intended, as a work of reference. The uninitiated 
will bog down in it, and the specialist will find more corroborative detail or 
confirmation of his general knowledge than surprises or material for startling new 
interpretations. No attempt to summarize such a compendium in a review would 
justify itself. A few interesting items, however, may be given: State Secretary 
Ernst von Weizsácker's postwar efforts to disassociate himself from his former 
Nazi colleagues and to exculpate himself as to the policies he helped them to pro- 
mote will gain no new believers in the light of his arrogance and cynicism, so 
often and so crassly demonstrated here; as, for example, in his “secret” memo- 
randum of November 8, 1938 (No. 349, p. 448), concerning the British-German 
consultative pact of September 30. The importance of such agreements, he said, 
lay not in their wording but in the intention of adhering to them and carrying 
them out. He had shown no such intenticn. 

The Foreign Office was always well informed and frequently well advised 
by Ambassadors Dirksen and Dieckhoff and their aides as to trends of British 
and American cpinion of Nazi Germany but consistently disregarded their reports 
as it had disregarded Bernstorff’s in 1917. Ambassador Kennedy volunteered (to 
Dirksen in London, October 13, 1938) to go to Germany to tell Hitler about 
anti-Semitic tendencies in the United States, which he said were very strong. He 
hoped then to be able to induce President Roosevelt to view Germany’s problems 
more sympathetically; but Dieckhoff would have none of it. The President, he 
said, was adequately informed. He was behaving in unfriendly fashion because he 
was unfriendly. In the field of world opinion, the Nazis considered Roosevelt 
their most dangerous and inveterate enemy. Their Washington embassy rated 
Kuhn and his Bund as liabilities. Schulenburg reported well the trend of Soviet 
policy but underestimated the political cohesion of the Soviets and the strength 
of the Red Army. Hungary jumped the gun in Carpatho-Ukraine (Ruthenia) 
in 1939 as Poland had barely been restrained from doing in the Teschen area in 
1938. Weizsäcker and Ribbentrop were equally adamant in rebufing every 
Western move for a guarantee of what was left of Czechoslovakia after Munich, 
and in calling “intolerable” any further French attempt to influence affairs in 
eastern or southeastern Europe. A new level in euphemism was achieved by the 
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OKW in its statement, to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, of the military require- 
ments of an ultimatum to Czechoslovakia, transmitted by Keitel on March 11, 
1939, Which referred to the German invaders as “the incoming holders of execu- 
tive power.” 

Proponents of the revisionist view tha: “we fought the wrong people” will 
find less support for their thesis here than thos: who have agreed all along that 
we could not do business with Hitler. German officials reporting from Czechoslo- 
vakia seemed disappointed by the lack of Czech resistance, which made it difficult 
for them, to provoke the incidents of violence they wanted as pretexts for use of 
violence. 

It is interesting to note that Counselor of Legation Hewel's long account (No. 
228: Fg/oo70-82, pp. 263-69) of President Hácha's pathetic last “conversation” 
with Hitler does not mention among “others present” interpreter Paul Schmidt. 
Schmidt’s account (Statist auf dipiomatischer Bühne, pp. 427-33) although of 
only equal length, is more complete, circumstantial, and convincing. Hewel does 
not mention the bullying used to reduce Hacha to abject compliance, or the hypo- 
dermic injection needed to revive him sufficiently to enable him to sign the 
agreement forced upon him. 

An OKW memorandum “by order of the Führer and in accordance with 
his detailed instructions,” forwarded by Keitel to Ribbentrop November 30, 1938 
(No. 411, pp. 529-32) for Wehrmacht discussion with Italy, contemplated a 
German and Italian invasion of France and air and sea warfare against Britain. 
Experimental bombardment of Czech fortifications had shown that the Maginot 
Line was not impregnable. Gibraltar would be eliminated, France quickly knocked 
out, and Britain left alone in face of the “whole power of Germany and Italy 
directed against herself alone.” Belgium and “Holland” were expected to be 
“strictly” and Hungary and Spain “benevolently” neutral, Poland and the Balkans 
“doubtful,” and Russia “hostile”; yet no provision for an eastern front was indi- 
cated. 


University of Wisconsin CHESTER V. Easum 


PANZER LEADER. By General Heinz Guderian. Foreword by Captain B. H. 
Liddell Hart. Translated from the German by Constantine Fitzgibbon, (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1952. Pp. 528. $7.50.) 


Amone the newest additions to the numerous war memoirs to come off the 
presses since the end of the Second World War is this volume by Germany’s 
ranking tank specialist and combat commander. It provides a partial narrative of 
some of the great war events, as the author saw and understood them. 

As told by the author, there pass in review before us the problems the Germans 
faced in creating their armored force in the early 1930's; Hitler’s career following 
his incorporation of Austria and the Sudetenland into the Reich in 1938; the 
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drift to war; and the invasion of Poland in 1939 as the prelude to the ultimate 
conquest of eastern Europe, which Hitler as well as most of his generals desired. 
Retold, too—but with the richness of personal experience added—are the dra- 
matic events of 1940: the preparations for the campaign in the West; Hitler’s 
decision to substitute for the General Staff’s “Schlieffen Plan” von Manstein’s 
more brilliant plan of campaign of an armored thrust through Belgium and 
Luxembourg toward Sedan in order to achieve a breakthrough and a splitting in 
two of the whole French front; the launching of the breakthrough; the drive to 
the English Channel ports and the escape of the British Expeditionary Force; 
and the French government's agreeing to an armistice late in June. The narrative 
then shifts, abruptly, to the year 1941: the invasion of the Soviet Union; the 
impressive early successes; and the subsequent long and deadly struggle with the 
- Russians to save the German Army and Germany from an opponent whose victory 
they feared more than anything. To the other important theaters of operations 
and campaigns—Africa, Italy, the stupendous “Overlord” invasion of France 
from England in 1944, the strategic bomber offensive, and the naval war— 
General Guderian makes but passing reference. 

The author's preoccupation with the Russian front, to which he devotes by 
far the greater part of his book, is entirely understandable. It is there that the 
bulk of the German Army fought. There, too, General Guderian saw most of his 
active wartime service. Later, as acting chief of the Army General Staff, from 
July, 1944, to just before the end of the war, he was almost entirely responsible 
for salvaging that front, at a time when it was “tottering on the edge of an abyss” 
(p. 340). Guderian failed to save that front and the millions of German soldiers 
and civilians who were located there. He blames Hitler for it, since Hitler, he 
contends, refused to heed the advice of the professional soldiers, which might have 
saved the situation. 

Although the book as a whole is notable neither for much new material nor 
for searching analysis, it does contain some vivid descriptions of the crucial days 
of November-December, 1941. The German Army Group South (Field Marshal 
von Rundstedt commanding) was driven from Rostov (“the first ominous sign”) 
and Army Group Center (of which Guderian's own command was a part) was 
stalled before Moscow. Án unusually severe winter had set in, and the frightful 
conditions of that winter are told with considerable feeling. In 32° below zero 
weather the German machine guns were no longer able to fire; fuel was freezing 
in the tanks and the oil became viscous; in order to start the engines of the tanks, 
fires had to be lit beneath them; casualties from frostbite were heavy, and, to 
top it all off, the 37mm. antitank gun proved ineffective against the Russians’ T'34 
tank. Suddenly, Germany's front-line commanders had a rude awakening that 
the Russians had been underestimated and that the Supreme Command, under 
Hitler’s warlordship, had overreached itself. The long-standing breach between 
the generals and Hitler widened as the war progressed. They opposed him on 
grounds of strategy—his wastefulness and impulsive methods. General Guderian 
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belonged to this group, and his encounters wizh Hitler were not infrequently 
stormy. 

If the book has its high spots so does it have its low ones. It is less an analysis 
and explanation of contending points of view than a dispute about responsibility 
for failure. In this regard, the author adds little beyond what is already known 
from the works of Speidel, Halder, Westphal, and others—generals turned literatt. 
The book is especially wanting in analysis of tank warfare (as well as of warfare 
with tanks) on the tactical level, to the development of which the author himself 
contributed so much. In the field in which he is most expert he has contributed 
the least to our knowledge. General Guderian was for years a disciple of General 
J. F. C. Fuller, who in the 1930's prophesied that mechanization would result in 
smaller, not larger, armies. Because he leaned too heavily on his intellectual mentor 
and because, like virtually every specialist, he was convinced of his own infallibility, 
he may have contributed in no small way to Germany’s military difficulties in the 
war. 

The contribution General Guderian makes to the store of war literature should 
prove of interest to the student of the specialist mind and of the author's own 
personal career. It is of less interest as a study and analysis of German strategy 
and tactics, À comprehensive synthesis of these problems still awaits, therefore, 
the pen of the professional historian without an axe to grind and with a knowledge 
of, and feel for, the art and science of modern warfare. 


Norwich University ALBERT NORMAN 


MOSKAUS WEG NACH EUROPA: DER AUFSTIEG RUSSLANDS ZUM 
EUROPAISCHEN MACHTSTAAT IM ZEITALTER FRIEDRICHS DES 
GROSSEN. By Walther Mediger. (Brunswick: Georg Westermann Verlag. 
1952. Pp. xv, 744. DM 28.) 


Dr. Mediger’s book comprises ten chapters on European diplomatic history 
between 1710 and 1758 with an emphasis on the years after 1740, and with special 
reference to the northern sector of the region which traditionally had belonged to 
France’s barrière de Pest erected against the Habsburgs. It was on this quarter 
that Peter the Great had encroached, and the preservation of Peter’s work, i.e., of 
. Russia’s continued communion with the culture of western Europe, demanded an 
active Russian foreign policy in this area..This was well understood by most 
eighteenth-century statesmen in the West, who, as circumstances might dictate, 
either tried to make use of Russian power to exert pressure favorable to their 
ends, or endeavored to bolster the barrier against it, sometimes even seeking a 
radical solution to the Russizn problem by casting the Russians out of their Baltic 
provinces, which, they hoped, would throw them back into barbarism and ob- 
scurity. It was generally believed that forzes could be found within Russia itself— 
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especially among the gentry complaining of the burdens of state service imposed 
on them by Peter—which might contribute toward weakening that country. 
During the period under discussion for the most part it was the court of Versailles 
which, in attempting to rebuiid the eastern barrier for its last bout with the 
Habsburgs, sought this solution by, for one thing, aiding Empress Elizabeth to 
the throne. After 1740 the barrier burst cut into an increasingly independent life 
of its own under the leadership of Frederick the Great. Of the Russian statesmen 
no one was more aware of the danger to his country than Count Alexis Bestuzhev- 


_ Riumin, Empress Elizabeth’s chencellor until 1758. Maneuvering through a maze 


`~- 


of intrigues and resisting all intermal and external pressures to divert his attention to 
the south, he stubbornly fought ‘he machinations of the French court and of its 


‘ principal henchman, the Prussiaa king. In this policy he had the aid of Great 


Britain: the latter not only dominated the Russian export market, which was its 
chief source of naval stores, but also sought Russian political aid once France’s 
recovery under Fleury had become obvious. Stated in military terms Bestuzhev’s 
policy implied holding most of the Russian army in Livonia—a difficult feat 
economically, since supplies locally available there were inadequate. To make up 
for this deficiency Bestuzhev succeeded in extorting financial assistance from 
Great Britain, which culminated in the Anglo-Russian subsidy treaty of 1755. 
However, the laxity of Russian military performance in the War of the Austrian 
Succession contributed to the decision of the British statesmen to conclude the 
Westminster convention of 1756 with Prussia. 

One of the reasons why British cabinets had striven to obtain Russian military 
aid was the need to afford some protection to Hanover, which was menaced both 
by the French and by Frederick. In -he hitherto insufficiently explored Hanoverian 
archives Dr. Mediger found much material for the most interesting parts of his 
book. His treatment of the Hanoverian ministers’ relations with their English 
opposite numbers—for example, Bernstorff and Stanhope, or Münchhausen and 
the duke of Newcastle—is a valuable complement to the works of J. F. Chance 
and Sir Richard Lodge. One may even overlook the tendency, which crops up 
here and there, to share in George Is view of Great Britain as an adjunct of 
Hanover. But it must be said that Dr. Mediger’s Hanoverian interest tends to 
obscure certain important elements in Russizn foreign policy: for instance, he 
pays too little attention to the role cf the Holstinian connection, all but ignores 
Russo-Polish relations, and does not analyze fully enough the nature of the 
alliances between Vienna and St. Pe-ersburg after 1726. There are some serious 
lacunae in the printed sources used: to mention only a few, Volumes I, V, and 
XIII of Martens’ Recueil des traités (Austria, Prussia, France) are neglected, as is 
M. Polievktov’s work on the Baltic question after 1721; strangest of all is the use 
of S. Platonov’s high school textbook rather than of his university lectures as a 
source on Russian history. 

Dr. Mediger is at his best in his clzar narrative of the course of countless and 
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intricate negotiations; he thus supplies a diplomatic commentary to the first part 
of Professor D. Gerhard's England und der Aufstieg Russlands. In this connection 
it is most regrettable that he has chosen to do away with footnotes, substituting for 
them brief bibliographical summaries at the end of the book. Not only is the 
precise date of every step and the nature of every source essential for evaluating a 
description of diplomatic negotiations, but doubts may arise as to which statements 
are based on documentary evidence and which are not. Such is especially the case 
when Dr. Mediger deals with the “demoniac” policy of Bestuzhev, who is his 
béte noire, and at whose door he lays every crime imaginable, with the exception 
of venality which is commonly ascribed to him by the German historians who take 
Frederick Ils word for it. The over-all picture of the dour chancellor is not very 
convincing: thus on the one hand he is able to persuade his opponents at a council 
meeting by forceful reasoning, kut on the other hand it takes the pen of the 
Saxon diplomat Funcke to express in clear political notions of the West the “dull 
incoherent thoughts of the Russian.” Dr. Mediger cannot conceive that Bestuzhev’s 
ideas of balance of power and his condemnation of the “apoplectic king of 
Prussia” could have stemmed at least in part from the Newtonian world view 
which many of Peter’s followers had absorbed in the West. Instead he sees in it 
an evidence of his “static mentality” (“statisches Lebensgefühl”), which is part 
and parcel of his being a Muscovite of the old school, though one endowed with 
will power. This assumption accounts for the strange use of the term “Moscow” 
in the title of the book. 

Generally speaking, in his analysis of cultural currents Dr. Mediger is a 
prisoner of clichés and preconceived notions, which are particularly apparent in 
his. interpretation of Russian history. For example, he bases his “static mentality” 
argument on an account of the Josephian ecclesiastical isolationist school of 
thought, which had arisen in Moscow at the end of the fifteenth century, partially 
triumphed in the middle of the sixteenth, and completely collapsed in the first 
decade of the seventeenth century. Not only does he fail to note its early demise, 
but sees in it a clue to understanding Russian life in the eighteenth century. Thus 
the fact that Bolotov, a squire brought up on a Russian translation of Fénélon’s 
Télémaque, came to have religious doubts when he later fell under the spell of 
the literature of the Enlightenment and then overcame these doubts with the aid 
of reading Crusius, means that he lacked originality and self-reliance and at 
bottom adhered to the world view of Filefei, a monk of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury; that he disliked service in an active regiment is one more proof to Dr. 
Mediger of the same tie to Filofei; how different would have been the attitude of 
a contemporary westerner “who could find only in war, with its opportunities for 
deeds of renown, the fulfillment of his existence,” exclaims Dr. Mediger. Many 
more examples of this kind of reasoning could be adduced. In short, the author’s 
powers of analysis and interpretation lag behind his skill as a narrator. 


University of California, Los Angeles oa ANprew LosskY 
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THE UKRAINIAN REVOLUTION, 1917-1920: A STUDY IN NATION- 
ALISM. By John S. Reshetar, Jr. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1952. 
Pp. x, 363. $5.00.) 


Tus is a scholarly work of very high quality. The author has every reason to 
be proud of his achievement. He has unlocked a vast treasure of historical knowl- 
edge with great relevance for the present. Certainly all students of Eastern Europe, 
of Communism and the Soviet Union, and of modern nationalism, should be 
thoroughly familiar with his findings. Here one discovers the Ukrainian people. 

Reshetar’s study consists of six long, detailed, fact-crammed chapters, and a 
brief final chapter, entitled “In Retrospect,” which is interpretive. The first 
chapter traces the origins of cultural and political nationalism in the Ukraine 
prior to the March revolution of 1917. Particularly interesting are the materials 
regarding early Ukrainian political parties and the activities of Ukrainians in the 
Dumas. The chapter also brings out the folly of the stifling of Ukrainian culture 
by imperial Russia. The role of the Galician Ukrainians in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire is interestingly introduced in this chapter. 

Chapters two and three deal with the rise and fall of the liberal Rada govern- 
ment in the period from March, 1917, to April, 1918. With strict impartiality, 
though with undisguised sympathy for Ukrainian nationalism, the author weaves 
his way skillfully through this confusing period. We watch the moderate socialist 
Ukrainian nationalists seeking to keep their weak state alive in the face of Bol- 
shevik subversion and trickery, German bullying, the indifference of the Ukrainian 
peasants and Russified bourgeoisie, and the indifference or hostility of the local 
minorities, Russians, Jews, and Poles. 

Chapter four, on the Hetmanate, under the conservative General Paul Petro- 
vich Skoropadsky, is a masterpiece of objective historical writing. Reshetar ob- 
viously prefers the Rada regime to the Hetmanate but gives the latter credit for 
its achievements in Ukrainization of education and praises Skoropadsky for con- 
tinued interest in the national cause while in Austrian and German exile. 

Chapters five and six deal with the incredibly complicated and tragic period 
after Germany’s collapse, and the Hetman’s flight in December, 1918. As under 
the Rada, Vinaichenko and Petliura, especially the latter, dominated this period. 
With Germany gone, Bolshevism growing stronger, and the Western Allies 
ignorant and confused, the Directory regime was doomed. This was a period of 
sordid politics and horrible Jewish pogroms, but also of courage and devotion. 
Reshetar shows how powerful were the national and social handicaps facing the 
short-lived Ukrainian state. Especially valuable is the material bringing out the dif- 
ferences between the firmly nationalist Galicians and the less nationally conscious, 
socialist and liberal East Ukrainians. 

The author apparently believes that Ukrainian nationalism has progressed, 
despite Bolshevik suppression, since its days of heroic immaturity. One hopes that 
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he will test this belief by writing a history of the Ukraine under Soviet domination. 
No one could do a better job. 


Yale University FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN 


Far Eastern History 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER AND SIND. By H. T. Lambrick, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Special Commissioner for Sind, 1043-1946. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. 402. $9.00.) 


Inp1a’s history has long benefited from the work of retired civil servants and 
military officers. This volume will certainly holé a high place among the increas- 
ing number of similar studies which will be written during the next generation 
by officials whose Indian careers ended in 1947. Equipped with an exhaustive 
knowledge of Sind and its inhabitants, Mr. Lembrick has brought to the study 
of its conquest in the 1840’s qualities which no purely academic scholar, however 
skilled and objective in weighing the evidence, could possibly acquire. Such 
familiarity with relevant materials in Indian languages as is shown here is rare 
indeed, even among British authors who have seen service in India. The book is a 
carefully documented narrative of events in Sind, 1842-47, introduced by an 
essay on the relevant geographical, ethnographical, and historical background 
which could well stand by itself, and should te read by anyone approaching any 
problem connected with Sind at the present day. 

Though this is not a biography of Sir Charles Napier, he is, perforce, nearly 
always at or near the center of the stage. Mr. Lambrick’s method is to let the 
facts speak for themselves, and the Napier that emerges is hardly the hero whom 
his more famous brother and his apologists tried to create when the controversy in 
Parliament over the conquest of Sind was at its height. We see a well-intentioned 
elderly general beloved by his troops, conscious of his own rectitude, certain that 
the Sind “Amirs” are almost without exception treacherous scoundrels, pathetically 
confident that a sort of rough-and-ready system of military law and administration 
makes for the welfare of the peasantry, and apparently unable to understand why 
his frequently inaccurate reporting and misrepresentations of facts have caused 
such an uproar at home. This is the man who carries out the process of conquest 
and annexation in Sind which has long been regarded as the least defensible in 
nineteenth-century Indian history. On this score, Mr. Lambrick’s study makes the 
story, perhaps not more defensible but more understandable. The reader is made 
to see more clearly the complexities of the factors involved. Ellenborough, as gov- 
ernor general, and Napier, as the man “on the spot,” were to a large extent, as 
to Sind, prisoners of the situation their predecessors had created. This does not 
mean they could not have escaped. On all the evidence, a policy other than that 
of conquest and annexation appears to have been feasible at that time, and Napier 
must bear the chief responsibility that an alternative course was not fully explored. 
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Had such a course been followed, the ultimate result—incorporation of Sind in 
British India—might have bezn the seme, but some at least of the most un- 
pleasant pages of British Indian history need never have been written. 

Mr. Lambrick has been perhaps too prone to let the reader judge for himself. 
More reflection from the authcr on this episode both as an incident in the spread 
of British power throughout tke subcontinent and as the climax in the career of a 
general and administrator of no mean ability would have been welcome. The 
narrative would also have benefited by more attention to those aspects of setting 
and background which are not exclusively connected with Sind itself. The reader 
is not made sufficiently aware of the way in which these events presented them- 
selves to Lord Ellenborough as part of the far broader Indian scene. In this con- 
nection, it seems strange that Mr. Lambrick makes no mention of the biography 
of Ellenborough by Albert H. Imlah (Cambridge, Harvard University Press; 
London, Humphrey Milford, Cxford University Press, 1939). 


University of Pennsylvania Hoven FURBER 


Ametican History 


NATURE AND NEEDS OF HIGHER EDUCATION: THE REPORT OF 
THE COMMISSION ON FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION, (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. xiii, 191. $2.50.) 


FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES: THE 
STAFF REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON FINANCING HIGHER 
EDUCATION. By John D Millett. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1952. Pp. 512. $5.00.) 


THESE two volumes were prepared under the direction of the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education, an organization sponsored by the Association of 
American Universities and financed by the Rockefeller Foundation and the Car- 
negie Corporation. The Nature and Needs of Higher Education is the report of 
the commission itself; Financirg Higher Education in the United States is the 
staff report, prepared under the direction of John D. Millett. It provides the factual 
data and an extended discussion of the summary conclusions presented in the 
report of the commission. 

The two books serve quite different needs. The report is a brief but compre- 
hensive analysis of the problems of higher education as a whole with particular 
emphasis on problems of finance, and it will provide the interested layman with an 
admirable summary of the issues. The staff report will be of greatest value to the 
educators themselves, to trustees, and administrators. It is very well done indeed 
and is, in fact, downright interesting reacing. Its value is not in the suggestions it 
makes for new sources of financing but in its factual material on the costs of 
higher education in the United States and in its analysis of organizational and 
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business problems of institutions of higher learning. Based on surveys made es- 
pecially for the commission, it contains material available nowhere else. 

The commission’s report itself makes an urgent plea for support of higher 
education because of what it has meant and can contribute to the material success 
and moral quality of our society. It points out that of the top twenty-five per cent 
of the high school graduates in the country, forty per cent do not go to college 
because they cannot afford it. Increased support for higher education, permitting 
either lower tuition charges or a far more extensive and generous student aid 
program is therefore essential if we are to develop the best brains in the nation. 

Even to hold their own, however, colleges end universities are seriously en- 
dangered, according to the commission, by five common pressures: inflation, 
expansion of educational services demanded by modern society, fluctuating stu- 
dent enrollments, the need for new plants, and uncertain sources of income. 

The commission, therefore, pleads for support from state and local govern- 
ments, churches, philanthropic organizations, private individuals, and business and 
industrial corporations. Significantly omitted from this conventional list is the 
federal government. Indeed, said the commission: “. . . this Commission has 
reached the unanimous conclusion that we as a nation should call a halt at this 
time to the introduction of new programs of cirect federal aid to colleges and 
universities,” It reached this conclusion because of its belief in the importance of 
diversity and freedom in higher education and its feeling that federal aid would 
destroy both. 

The commission includes in its report an equally urgent plea to educators to 
reduce costs, especially by reform of the curriculum. “The greatest extravagance in 
almost every type of institution from the smallsst to the largest lies in the cur- 
riculum” (p. 106). | 

Both the report of the commission and of the staff deserve wide reading, and 
the staff report on financing higher education cught almost to be required read- 
ing by every college president and financial officer in the country. 


University of Louisville Purr Davison 


THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION, By Caristopher Ward. Edited by John 
Richard Alden. In two volumes. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1952. 


Pp. xiv, 475; vii, 477-989. $15.00.) 


Tue accident of chronology—and perhaps a few other matters—prevented the 
late Christopher Ward from emulating Thucydides entirely. Nevertheless, the 
volumes under review recall those meaningful words of the great Athenian who 
“wrote the history of the war between the Peloponnesians and the Athenians, 
beginning at the moment that it broke out, end believing that it would be a 
great war, and more worthy of relation than any that had preceded it. This belief 
was not without its grounds.’ The two historians share other convictions. No 
more indeed than Thucydides does Ward analvze. the causes of the war, though 
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both refer to the grievances alleged by interested parties and the diverse occasions 
which precipitated conflict; ro less does he attribute many circumstances to 
fortune, His purpose is clear. “This book is not a history of the American Revolu- 
tion. It is a history of the war zhat was caused by the Revolution,” the revolution 
reported by John Adams as having already occurred in the minds of men before 
the firing of the shot that waz heard around the world. “Its aim is to tell the 
story of the war on land, the campaigns, battles, sieges, marches, encampments, 
bivouacs, the strategy and tactics, the hardships, and the endurance of hardships. 
It is purely military in its intention and scope.” 

It is not too much to say that the author has fulfilled his aim and done so 
with success, Although at times he has seemed loath to overlook a single musket 
or to leave anonymous any American soldier above the rank of a corporal, he 
carries his reader through a bewildering maze of campaigns and skirmishes. His 
book is a triumph in narration. He has listed the killed, wounded, captured, and 
missing on each side—estimated or official—from Saratoga and Yorktown to the 
merest fracas. This, far from tiresome, is most revealing, because the mortality 
figures for a given battle are minuscule; they remind us too that progress in 
slaughter is poorly compensated ky miracle drugs that enable men to live in order 
to fight another day. In the famous retreat from Concord, Yankee “sharpshooters” 
fired 75,000 shots to kill 73 British soldiers and wound 174. Had it not been for * 
the issues involved, the events tc come, and the extreme misery of the British 
soldiers, one might sum up the whole affair as a good time had by all. 

The casualty details are matched by others which vivify the battles. Here are 
no push-button movements of messed troops equipped with every scientific de- 
vice and assistance but the indivrdual actions of Captain Isaac Davis’ company 
and Corporal Amos Barrett. Th= whole comprises the sum of innumerable 
biographies. This is the war as fought by soldiers, reported by contemporaries, and 
cried over by its victims. Only occasionally does the author take ex post facto 
advantage and scold the principals for not knowing what he does. So often a 
battle was a tragedy of errors; so o=ten all that was needed to transform humilia- 
tion into triumph was a man “to flank a little and carry tidings.” A sharp shower 
would halt the most murderous fray; and even when a musket would shoot, the 
safest place was a few yards in front of it. Orders failed to reach their destination, 
were misinterpreted, disregarded, even disobeyed when they did get through. 
Soldiers often quit fighting at a trivial ebb of fortune; commanders holed up at 
the slightest excuse. Neither patriotism on one side nor discipline on the other 
could overcome self preservation for long. It was after all a war of the moment, 
and its administration could scarcety be anything but tardy. and contradictory. 

This does not prevent our author from distributing censure or praise when 
the occasion warrants. In summing up the Long Island disaster, he finds it “im- 
possible to avoid placing the bulk of the responsibility for the mismanagement of 
affairs . . . upon the shoulders of the commander in chief, George Washington.” 
The stupendous losses at Fort Washiagton he attributes to Greene’s “inexplicable 
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infatuation in attempting to hold the fort” and ro Washington’s vacillation and 
indecision. Time and again, however, these men and others are singled out for 
high praise—Washington's masterly recovery aiter defeat, Greene's strategical 
genius in the southern campaign, Morgan's insight and sense, Montgomery's 
character and skill, The British commanders receive the same balanced treatment. 
Indeed not the least of this book's values are the excellent personality vignettes. 
In a paragraph the author has shown us the leaders, not merely the commanding 
officers but the colonels and brigadiers, on both sides; and his miniatures bear the 
stamp of truth. Thus this work lines up as olc-fashioned history. It deals with 
men, men in battle, and does so in narrative form; it is not an exposition of 
movements, tendencies, and imponderables. The author has concentrated on the 
what; and after so many geysers of ill-founded why and how he makes good 
reading. For those readers who are interested he has an excellent bibliography and 
impressive citations, Alongside the author we must remember the editor. If he has 
been no more than obstetrician, his safe and sound delivery of these twin volumes 
entitles him to more consideration than he awards himself in his pleasant preface. 


University of Missouri Caries F. MULLETT 


. GEORGE WASHINGTON AND AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. By Curtis 
P. Nettels. (Boston: Little, Brown and Cempany. 1951. Pp. 338. $5.00.) 


This book reviews the year preceding the Declaration of Independence, with 
special emphasis upon the role of George Washington in the movement for separa- 
tion from Great Britain. It marks a swing back to the older view of Beveridge 
that “Washington was the Government; Washington was the Revolution.” 

That Washington was not a conciliationist and that he was in the front ranks 

of those favoring a break with Britain are propositions solidly supported by the 
evidence Professor Nettels marshals. The author underscores Washington’s role 
in opposing the Stamp Act, lays stress on the cancellation of Washington’s Great 
Kanawha grant; credits him with the Fairfax Resolves, with the nonimportation 
program, and with the organization of military resistance in Virginia. In addition, 
he has brought together significant data on the efforts of Washington to advance 
the movement for indepencence within the states. 

In his effort to give Washington his due the author is perhaps less than gen- 
erous in recognizing the contributions of other patriots as well as the role of 
Congress. Washington was certainly less than infallible in his judgment about 
other generals. In opposing a negotiated pezce he took a position that many mem- 
bers of Congress strongly held as well. It seems straining the evidence to give 
Washington credit for initiating the Silas Deane mission, with only the barest 
passing reference to Robert Morris, and this on the basis of a letter from Wash- 
ington’s amanuensis, Stephen Moylan, proposing that Deane be sent to Spain. 

Professor Nettels’ account of England on the eve of the conflict is less balanced 
and persuasive than his analysis of the mobilization for war in America. It has 
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been the fashion of some recent writers to stress labor unrest in England, but few 
have gone so far as the author, who asserts that “the violence, confusion, and 
street fighting of that time suggest the wildest scenes of the French Revolution.” 
The most serious incident, the Gordon Riots, was prompted by religious bigotry 
rather than social injustice and, unlike the mob violence in France, strengthened 
rather than weakened the position of the crown. 

The author sees the England of George II as a sink of iniquity. This is in 
the good old Whig tradition, and no one would now deny the extent of political 
corruption in the mother country. But the issues were hardly as black and white 
as Dr. Nettels paints them. What he does not seem to realize is that Englishmen 
of standing not infrequently referred to the colonists as degenerate (see, ¢.g.,. 
Town and Country, September, 1773) and that British generals considered them 
effeminate, This readiness to impute the worst to other nations without subjecting 
our own motives and behavior to rigorous self-criticism is a form of myopia un- 
fortunately not always confined to a period as remote as the American Revolution. 


Columbia University Ricuarp B. Morris 


THOMAS MIFFLIN AND THE POLITICS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION. By Kenneth R. Rossman. (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 344. $5.00.) 


Scion of a substantial Quaker family, Thomas Mifflin was a successful Phila- 
delphia merchant. As member of the Pennsylvania Assembly and of the Conti- 
nental Congress he was in the forefront of resistance to current British policies. 
Well to do, socially well established, handsome, energetic and eloquent, Mifflin 
played an important part in rallying support to the patriot cause. When hostilities 
broke out and he himself donned a uniform he was equally successful in arousing . 
the martial ardor of recruits. Bearing himself with distinction as a field officer 
insofar as he was afforded opportunity to serve in this capacity, Mifflin accepted 
with some reluctance the office of quartermaster general, for which his achieve- 
ments as merchant and soldier seemed to qualify him, but the duties of which were 
doubtless too prosaic for his mercurial temperament. At all events he was accused 
of maladministration and resigned his office under a cloud, though the charges 
against him were never pressed home. During the grim winter of 1777-1778 
he became involved to a degree never clearly determined in the rather nebulous 
conspiracy known as the “Conway Cabal” which is presumed to have had as its 
purpose the supplanting of Washirgton by Gates. Upon leaving the army Mifflin 
was elected first to the state legislature and then to Congress. As president of the 
latter body it was his somewhat ironic fate to receive his late commander’s com- 
mission when Washington surrendered it in 1783. He was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention and was governor of Pennsylvania from 1790 to 1790. 
Somewhat conservative in local palitics, he was a Republican on the national 
scene, and the support that he received transcended party lines. His record as 
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governor was that of a man of declining capacities. He showed spirit and energy 
upon occasion, but toward the end neglected his duties flagrantly. Yet he retained 
throughout a remarkable ascendency over the electorate. 

Although a figure of secondary stature in an age which produced eminent 
men, Thomas Mifflin is quite worthy of a biography. Yet there are respects in 
which the present volume is disappointing. One would like to receive a much 
clearer impression of the tasks which confronted Mifflin zs quartermaster general 
and of the degree of competenze and integrity with which he handled them. One 
would wish for a greater cla-ification of the nature of the admittedly baffling 
Conway Cabal and of Mifflin’s part in it. After insisting, quite reasonably, upon 
. the propriety of seeking the replacement of a supposedly incompetent commander 
by one better qualified, the author proceeds to defend his hero, as if from a 
crime, from the suspicion of having attempted anything of the sort. He thus 
perpetuates the traditional treatment of the Cabal which he starts out by deploring. 
The part of the book dealing with Mifflin’s political career following 1778 im- 
pressed this reviewer as being the best done, though here as elsewhere the colorful, 
equivocal character of Mifflic fails to stand out. The author has been seriously 
handicapped by the lack of Mifflir’s private papers, yet the work of others in 
contiguous fields suggests that the possibilities offered by available materials have 
not been exploited to the limit. Perhaps the Fairest judgment is that this study 
has been printed before it was ready for the press. Style and organization might 
have been improved, ambiguous statements eliminated, and interpretation deep- 
ened and focused had the manuscript been more carefully processed. 


University of Pennsylvania Leonpas Dopson 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Volume I, 
HISTORY. Compiled with Annotations by E. Millicent Sowerby. (Washing- 
ton: Library of Congress. 1952. Pp. xv, 562. $5.00.) 


Amone the projects proposed by the Library of Congress for the Jefferson 
Bicentennial was the publication of the catalogue of the library of Thomas Jefferson 
purchased in 1815, to replace the original Library of Congress destroyed in 1814 
in the burning of the Capitol. The first volume of the intended publication has 
just appeared after a delay of ten years. It will shortly be followed by three more 
volumes of the catalogue proper and one final volume containing indexes and 
“short biographical notes on the persons mentioned in the annotations.” Jefferson’s 
rough estimate “of between nine or ten thovsand volumes” was reduced to 6,479 
when the transfer was made. Cf those, approximately two thirds were destroyed 
in the fire of Christmas Eve, 2851; some Cisappeared, as books were bound to 
disappear in those days of easy-going librarians; those that remained were dis- 
tributed following the classification of the Library of Congress, without any indi- 
cation of their origin. They are now being reassembled so as to reconstitute the 
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Thomas Jefferson Library as a separate collection. The task assumed by Miss 
Sowerby, “bibliographer” in charge of the project, with the assistance of several 
departments of the Library was enormous. The manuscript catalogue handed over 
by Jefferson has been lost, although the Catalogue of the Library of the United 
States, printed in 1815, may be considered as reproducing in the main the clear 
copy handed over by Jefferson himself, To check and verify the various entries of 
the 1815 catalogue one had to resort to various lists of books established by Jeffer- 
son at different times and particularly to the so-called “1783 catalogue” which he 
started when his collection contained only 2,640 titles, but in which he listed new 
acquisitions, often indicating the price and origin of the books. Only those who 
have struggled to decipher these faded pages, much written over, often in a 
microscopic handwriting, can appreciate the difficulties that confronted the 
bibliographer. 

The present publication restores the classification established by Jefferson him- 
self following Bacon's system, namely, three main divisions: History, Philosophy, 
and Fine Arts, corresponding to the three “Faculties of the Mind”— Memory, 
Reason, Imagination—with subdivisions according to the subject matter. The 
first volume of the new catalogue deals with the first division, History, and lists 
1,237 volumes. The entries include the title of the book as listed in the “1783 
catalogue,” with reference to the 1815 catalogue, the complete title and descrip- 
tion of the copy, the date and cost of the accession, quotations from Jefferson's 
letters pertaining to the book, Library of Congress numeration whenever the copy 
has been preserved, and short notices of the authors. These annotations required 
so much “time, industry, perseverance and expense with some knowledge of 
bibliography,” to reproduce the words of Jefferson himself, that one hesitates to 
present some reservations. One curious mistake will be found in the reading of 
“prevue” for “preuve” (p. 382). If the bibliographer has found the exact date of 
the birth of Morelly given as 1769, although the book listed under his name (p. 88) 
bears the date 755, she has dons more than a score of historians who have vainly 
attempted to obtain any biographical data on the mysterious author of Le Code 
de la Nature. Those are only trides, hardly worth mentioning. A more disturbing 
feature of the catalogue is the total absence of references to the extracts of many 
books made by Jefferson in his various “commonplace books.” The method ob- 
served in writing the short notices on the authors does not seem very consistent. 
Some are comparatively extensive and quite informative; others are so brief as to 
be useless or worse, as for instance, “Tacitus, c. 55-120. Roman historian,” or Vol- 
taire, “French philosopher, dramatist, historian and man of letters.” It might have 
been better in such cases to adopt the same system as for “Caius Julius Caesar” 
whose dates are given without any characterization. 

The printing of the volume required considerable technical talent. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office has acquitted itself nobly of this very heavy responsibility. 
It is a joy, in an age when all sorts of substitutes for honest and dignified printing 
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are advocated, to have a government agency adhezing to the great tradition of the 
master printers. The catalogue will be constantly used by the ee of Jefferson; 
it will be treasured by all the book lovers. 

One will have to wait for the completion of the publication to attempt to esti- 
mate in what measure this extraordinarily rich collection reflects the mind of Mr. 
Jefferson. To a certain degree the treasure it took him “more than fifty years” to 
assemble expresses his idea of what should be a complete library for the use of 
Americans and more particularly of American statesmen, and not his personal 
tastes and distastes. The key is given in the letter he wrote to Samuel H. Smith, 
on September 21, 1814. It might well have been reproduced at the beginning of the 
catalogue as a proper introduction. 


Princeton University GILBERT CHINARD 


VIRGINIA’S MOTHER CHURCH AND THE POLITICAL CONDITIONS 
UNDER WHICH IT GREW: THE STORY OF THE ANGLICAN 
CHURCH AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION IN VIRGINIA, 
1727-1814. Volume II. By George MacLarer Brydon, Historiographer of the 


Diocese of Virginia. (Philadelphia: Church Historical Society. 1952. Pp. x, 
688.) 


In 1941 George MacLaren Brydon, now historiographer of the diocese of Vir- 
ginia of the Episcopal Church, published a pamphlet, “New Light upon the His- 
tory of the Church in Colonial Virginia,” in which he pointed out that the two 
outstanding writers in the past upor the history of the church in Virginia, Dr. 
Francis L. Hawks and Bishop William Meade, needed to be corrected in their 
interpretations by the evidence of later discovered records. Hawks’s book was 
published in 1836, and Meade’s in 1857. This task was undertaken by Dr. Brydon. 
His first volume, published in 1947, covered the period 1607-1727 (see 4HR, 
LUI [July, 1948], 833). The second volume, the subject of this review, covers the 
years from 1727 to 1814. A third will bring the story down to the present. 

In this second volume, Dr. Brydon traces the development of organized re- 
ligion in Virginia during that intensely interesting period covering most of the 
eighteenth century and a part cf the rineteenth. Along with his account of religious 
conditions, he manages to thraw a fresh light on the growth of the Old Dominion 
from the settlements in tidewater ta the hills and plains of the Piedmont, to the 
valley, and over the mountains to the vast West, originally a part of Virginia. 

Though the author is, of course, concerned primarily with the history of the 
Episcopal Church, yet in many respects his greatest contributions, and the most 
interesting, are found in his descriptions ot the rise and rapid growth of the newer 
and more democratic churches, the Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and of the 
Lutheran, and of their influence on the “Mother Church.” 

Beginning with a description of religious conditions in England under the 
Hanoverian kings, followed by a =estatement of political conditions in Virginia in 
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the early eighteenth century, Dr. Brydon describes the organization of religion 
among the western settlers then flooding into the colony, gives an excellent picture 
of the Great Awakening, and a fresh interpretation of the celebrated Parson’s Cause, 
that landmark which did so much to prepare Virginians for the epochal move- 
ments in Ámerica between 1760 and 1776. 

The church in Virginia was disestablished in 1779 by the General Assembly, 
acting under the democratic impulses of the times and in response to pressure from 
the Presbyterians and from the newer denominations. Then followed the cam- 
paign to sequestrate the property of the formerly established church, fought out 
in the Assembly from 1784 to 1802, which is the subject of the two last chapters 
of the book, “The Seizure of the Glebes” and “A Question of Justice.” Bishop 
Meade, writing near the end cf his life, while declaring his conviction that the 
seizure of the church's property was an unconstitutional act, affirmed that the 
loss of the physical property was for the best interests of the church of the future. 


It can hardly be doubted [Dr. Erydon writes] that the great majority of the clergy- 
men who were loyal to the American cause approved in principle the separation 
of church and state under the new conditions of independence, and accepted the 
change of source of salary from state taxes to voluntary contributions as part of 
the price they were willing to pay as their share in establishing the new ideal of 
democratic government. Nor can we doubt that the members of the General As- 
sembly themselves, almost all of whom were members of the Established Church, 
were fully determined that the clergy should not be permitted to suffer by reason 
of the change in the method of salary payment. 


Whether this be true or not, Dr. Brydon raises serious question in his last chapter 
about the justice of the act. 

The value of this book not only for the general reader but also for the profes- 
sional historian is greatly enhanced by the inclusion of nine appendixes, making 
immediately available a great mass of source material. The bibliography gives 
clear evidence of the care and ciligence of the author in his research. Apparently 
he has not neglected any material which would throw light on his study of the 
period. 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College THeropore H, Jack 


BEFORE LEWIS AND CLARK: DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE 
HISTORY OF THE MISSOURI, 1785-1804. In two volumes. Edited with 
an Introductory Narrative by 4. P. Nasatir. [Joseph Desloge Fund Publication 
Number 3.] (St. Louis: St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation. 1952. 


Pp. xv, 375; 376-853.) 


Over a period of twenty-five years Dr. Nasatir has published a series of studies 
of the frontier of Upper Louisiana under Spain. They have immensely increased 
our understanding and are the standard authority on the place and period. Now 
in these volumes he publishes a selection from the documents on which his articles 
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were based, winnowed from the thousands he has unearthed in a lifetime of 
archival research. They begin in 1785, with the Spanish officials concerned to 
learn more about the geography, wealth, and Indian nations of Louisiana and to 
discover a route to the Pacific. They end with their last successors alarmed by the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, convinced that the expanding United States will go 
on to New Mexico, and aware that they are imootent to do anything about it. 
À great deal has been learned, many misconceptions have been cleared up, but 
much ignorance and misconception remains and in particular the master error of 
nearly three centuries, that of underestimating the size of the West, has been only 
a little reduced. , 

This book will fructify the work of others for years to come. Yet so excellent 
were Dr. Nasatir’s earlier articles that they established almost the full outline of 
what is presented here. Nothing that is new in the two volumes necessitates radical 
revision, of the ideas we owe so largely to him; their value is rather the rich 
abundance of detail they put at the service of scholarship. 

Dr. Nasatir prefaces the collection with a long treatise on “The Exploration 
of the Missouri: 1673-1804.” This too at once becomes the standard authority. 
Yet the first section, “Under the French Regime,” is less satisfactory than the 
other two sections, which cover Dr. Nasatir’s specialty. In this section he often 
declines to take the hazards of critical evaluation that he accepts in the others. 

Thus, he scrupulously chronicles all the Frenchmen said or rumored to have 
reached the Missouri and ascended it early in the eighteenth century, but we 
need his appraisal of the stories and we do not get it. Nor does he subject the 
reports of the geography brought back from the interior to the rigorous examina- 
tion that he applies to similar material later on. Descriptions of geography and of 
Indian tribes are the most reliable index to the authenticity of such accounts. For 
this reason one must ask whether it is true that by 1753 the French had “ascended 
practically every large branch of the Missouri” and “had reached the Rocky 
Mountains” (p. 55) or whether instead ten years later the French of the Illinois 
“had not reached a point much beyond the Platie river” (p. 56). Similarly is it 
true, as Dr. Nasatir gives the impression it is, that the Pawnees who massacred 
Villasur’s party were accompanied by Frenchmen? The reviewer has seen, and 
Dr. Nasatir’s volumes present, no French accounts that convince him they are 
describing the Rockies, and though Villasur hac heard that there were French- 
men with the Pawnees (and in unlikely numbers) the survivors did not report 
seeing any. 

Again, Dr. Nasatir is better qualified than anyone else to make the almost 
hopeless but necessary attempt to identify the Indians referred to by early traders 
and explorers, but frequently he does not and much darkness remains. Are, for 
instance, the “Ietans” of page 48 the “Laytanes” of page 44? Are they, or either 
of them, the “Hahitannes” of page 91? Are any of these people, rumored or ac- 
tually encountered, the Utes whom the name “letans” probably designates? If 
they are, what are Utes doing far outside the Rocky Mountain fastnesses to which, 
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so most students believe, they carefully confined themselves at this period? - Like- 
wise, Dr. Nasatir accepts as au~hentis the journal of Charles Le Raye, which some 
students have taken to be a ficiion: did war parties of the Brulé Sioux ever reach 
the Osage River, and why is very little of the country which the journal describes 
recognizable? 

Yet it would be impertinen: to ask a mortal man who has only one lifetime to 
do a job for which two lifetimes would hardly suffice. Within his chosen field, Dr. 
Nasatir’s work will remain the basic study for many years. The reviewer is en- 
gaged in amending a good many statements in a recent book of his own, to bring 
them into accord with Dr. Nasetir’s findings. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts Bernard DeVoro 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. By Fernard DeVoto. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1952. Pp. xvii, 647. $6.00.) 


Tus completes the trilogy ož America’s westward expansion, which the author 
has been writing for years. His Across the Wide Missouri stresses the mountain 
men who came after the Spanish, French, English, and American explorers, the 
dramatis personae of the new book. The other volume of the trilogy, The Year of 
Decision, deals primarily with the settlers who followed both mountain men and 
explorers. Evidently Mr. DeVoto found this book more demanding of time and 
research than the other two and ‘eft it to the last. 

It is obvious that he has been reading widely for a long period of time, for, as 
a rule, his citations utilize the best books and monographs on the explorers of 
the North American continent. When he had read until he felt he understood the 
intricate story of Cabeza de Vaca, De Soto, Coronado, Verrazano, Cartier, Perrot, 
Radisson, Des Groseilliers, Jolliez, Ma-quette, La Salle, Tonty, Duluth, Hennepin, 
Lahontan, Kelsey, Le Sueur, La Véreadrye, Carver, Pond, Thompson, and a host 
of others (and had followed acrcss the continent in their wake in many instances) 
—then, at long last, he sat dowr. and wrote the story of the explorers with gusto. 

The book, in other words, is the saga of the conquest of a continent seen 
through Mr. DeVoto’s very intelligent eyes and reported almost as though the 
author had been in the canoe oz on the sailing vessel with each adventurer into 
the wilderness. That is to say, he gives his own conclusions where controversies, 
uncertainties, or ambiguities ex st (usually explaining carefully that there is a 
question of interpretation), and Fe enlivens this personal textbook of the American 
frontier of exploration with many obiter dicta. 

He has been eclectic to a high degree, choosing this explorer or that one for 
extended treatment, barely mentioning another, and omitting another altogether. 
On the whole, nevertheless, the Look gives a fair picture of the many explorers of 
North America and their relative importance. After all, a man must paint the 
picture as he sees it in his mind’s eye. 

One of the many excellencies of the book is its numerous maps, placed appro- 
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priately in the text as a visual guide to the reader. These were prepared by Dr. 
Erwin Raiz. The index—only ten pages for a book of 635 pages!—is its weakest 
part. On the other hand, the combined notes and bibliography fill over seventy 
pages and should be read diligently by teachers of American history. 

Thus, in the section of notes appended to chapter vi, he enters the heated 
La Vérendrye controversy. Too bad that he could not have utilized the very 
recent manuscript report to the River Basin Surveys of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology by G. Hubert Smith, which is the best and most up-to-date survey of 
the whole problem of the Mandan Indians and the routes of the La Vérendrye 
expeditions. On pages 590-92 Mr. DeVoto deals with Jonathan Carver, and 
plumps for Carver as against the criticism and insinuations of Mr. Kenneth 
Roberts (quite rightly in the opinion of her who made Carver’s manuscript diaries 
available to Dr. Kellogg and Mr. Roberts}. In the notes to the fourth chapter he 
shows a grasp of the La Salle problem that is heartening in view of the sentimen- 
tality or bias of a concentrated nature characterizing all the biographies of the 
great explorer, books written without regard to conditions at the court of 
Louis XIV. 

Mr. DeVoto upholds Peter Pond as against Alexander Mackenzie; admires 
both David Thompson and Lewis and Clark without feeling that he is committing 
a paradox (his book appeared just as the new Clark manuscripts were found by 
the Minnesota Historical Society); and laughs uproariously over the “tropical 
emotion that has created a legendary Sacajawea.” 


Minnesota Historical Society Grace LEE NUTE 


THE COMANCHES, LORDS OF THE SOUTH PLAINS. By Ernest Wallace 
and E. Adamson Hoebel. [Civilization of the American Indian Series, No. 34. ] 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Fress. 1952. Pp. xvii, 381. $5.00.) 


To anyone who deals professionally with tke tribes and tribal history of the 
southern plains area, it is surprising that our information on the subject is as 
nearly complete as it is. There are gaps, to be sure. The problem of the Wichita, 
Kichai, Tawakoni, and affiliated groups has never been entirely defined, and 
certainly now can never be solved. And, until recently, there has been no adequate 
study of the Comanche. 

It is a great relief to have this major leck supplied. Messrs. Wallace and Hoebel 
have worked at firsthand with the Comanches themselves, as well as at second and 
thirdhand through documentary sources. They have produced a book which gives 
definite information on the subject of the Comanche occupation of the southern 
plains, from the beginning of the cizhteerth century to the middle of the twentieth. 

The relationship of Comanche to Shcshone proper is presented. The linguistic 
relationship to Hopi and Mono is mentioned but not developed; naturally enough, 
for ethnologists generally tend to leave linguistic problems to the linguists, who 
are equipped to deal with them. 
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Relationship to plains trikes other than Shoshone is more thoroughly and 
more satisfactorily explained. The Comanche-Kiowa-Cheyenne-Arapaho axis, on 
which most of southern plains tribal history revolved, and the intertribal treaties 
which gave it birth, is the theme of a large portion of the book. For this section 
alone anyone working with tke lives of the tribes of the area has reason to be 
grateful to the writers. 

As could have been predicted, the sections dealing with the nonmaterial phases 
of Comanche culture are as relzable and substantial as those concerning tribal his- 
tory. Mr. Hoebel is at his best =s a spokesman for Comanche law-ways and their 
application to internal affairs, and Mr. Wallace has seconded him most ably in the 
collection of field data. This part of the volume stands comparison with Mr. 
Hoebel’s The Cheyenne Way, and that is saying a very great deal indeed. 

Unfortunately, it is in the feld of material culture that the book falls down. 
The fact in itself is not surprising: Comanche material culture was, at its richest, 
sparse, even as compared with the severe simplicity of Kiowa arts and skills. How- 
ever, the Comanche alone of the plains tribes—so far as I know, alone among 
tribes west of the Cross Timbe-s—produced a netted, mosaic type of beadwork. 
It is the single diagnostic of Comarche material culture and it is immediately 
recognizable wherever it is found. Certainly it is worth mentioning in a Comanche 
ethnology. 

And it is disappointing, bitterly disappointing, to find the hoary fable about 
heat-splintered points perpetrated in a serious work. Let it be said, once and for 
all and for the record, that no Indian ever tried to make points by heating stones 
and then dropping cold water on them—not more than once. And the blind did 
not long survive in the rigors of aboriginal culture. Simply, heating and wetting 
stones will not produce anythinz but a shower of dangerous splinters. The im- 
portance of this statement in a book of this type is that it was probably offered 
in good faith by an informant with only hearsay knowledge of a stoneworking 
culture. 

These are details, and the nonmaterialist can perhaps be pardoned for com- 
mitting such errors. One who Eas lived in the southern plains since childhood 
and has looked at the flora of the area, however, is inclined to wonder where in 
that high and arid stretch of grasslands birch trees are to be found for the writing 
of notes on birchbark. Is it possikle that the writers mean sycamore? Or the inner 
bark of elm or mulberry? Or did some birch trees once stray southward along the 
Mississippi and establish a brief ecology along its tributaries? This information 
should be supplied to the reader. 

But aside from specialists’ quibbling, The Comanches is a book that fills a 
need, and one that will undoubtecly find a place in the libraries of those interested 
in extending the too brief and incomplete records of the tribes of the southern 
plains. 


Santa Fe, New Mexico ALICE MARRIOTT 
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THE WORLD OF ELI WHITNEY. By Jeannette Mirsky and Allan Nevins. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. xvi, 346. $5.75.) 


Here for the first time Eli Whitney's two great enterprises receive the detailed 
and understanding treatment they merit. As the authors say, “the major outlines 
of Whitney's achievements” and his “place in the development of the United 
States” are already known. It has been their task through a discriminating study 
of a rich variety of hitherto unpublished family papers “to try to give the full 
texture and minor relevant facets of Whitney's life and work.” Much of this they 
have done effectively in his own words. Where documents were missing they have 
filled most of the gaps from other sources or by inferences which on the whole 
seem consistent with the available facts of Whitney’s career and the many specific 
indications of his character. 

The story of the crude cotton gin put together in a few days by the newly 
arrived Yankee at Mulberry Grove is a familiar one. Nearly half this book is de- 
voted to the rest of that story—the costly and disheartening struggle of Whitney 
and his partner, Phineas Miller, to exploit their patent. Through an unwise business 
policy they attempted in effect to establish a monopoly in the processing of green- 
seed cotton and to exact a price for ginning of two thirds of a pound of cleaned 
cotton for every pound returned to the planter. 

In the face of a hungry market in the Britisn mills and Whitney's inability to 
meet their demand for gins, the resentful planters fought the “odious monopoly” 
by open infringement. Án ambiguous patent law aided them and brought re- 
peated defeat in the courts to Miller and Whitney. 

Not until the South Carolina legislature recognized the patent right and pur- 
chased it for the use of the state's inhabitants did the tide turn. Miller was dead 
but Whitney after eleven years of litigation and financial loss began to realize a 
modest profit on the mechanical device which zastened the plantation system and 
chattel slavery upon the South. 

The authors give an equally detailed account of Whitney's second venture, the 
manufacture of small arms for the United States government. The early failure 
of Miller and Whitney brought deep embarrassment and despair to the latter, 
But an active mind and a strong desire to create something that would be his own 
drove him to search for a way to implement his ideas. Speculating upon the prob- 
lem which had plagued him continually in his development of the cotton gin, he 
concluded that his only source of adequate financing was the United States 
government. 

One of its major needs at that time was an adequate supply of small arms. 
Tension with France was mounting and the government's armory at Springfield 
had in four years produced only 1,245 muskets. When Congress appropriated 
money for procuring arms Whitney saw an opportunity to apply new techniques 
of production that would “compensate jor the dearth of artisans in America.” 
With a signed contract to supply the government with 10,000 stand of arms and 
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a Charleville musket for a model, he set about the task of creating tools and 
machines which would duplicat each part of the musket with an accuracy and 
uniformity that would make th=m interchangeable. Unknown to Whitney, men 
in England were attacking the problems of production in a similar manner, driven 
by “the same set of economic and industrial imperatives.” Sir Samuel Bentham 
and Marc Brunel had devised a series of machines that made it possible for ten 
unskilled men to produce annuzlly 130,000 pully blocks for the British navy—a 
task formerly requiring 130 skiled craftsmen. But where Bentham and Brunel 
were aided by the work of Maudslay, Darby, and Wilkinson, Whitney had to bear 
the full burden of “translating” his principle “into methods and machines.” Once 
this was accomplished the princizle spread to other industries much more rapidly 
in America than in England or France. It developed into an “industrial system” 
by which cheap clocks, watches. hardware, and sewing machines soon became 
common articles in the daily life cf Americans. 

Like so many who have followed him in business and industry, Whitney paid 
a price for his successes. “Busines pressures” took a toll on his health, caused him 
to neglect family and friends, and to postpone marriage until he was fifty-one. 

When more studies of this type have been made we shall better understand the 
powerful forces generated by technological innovations and the part they play in 
shaping a society. In the authors’ words, “Whitney had not intended to affect the 
ultimate destiny of the South—kut he had; he had not intended to remake the 
national economy and outlook—but to that, too, he had contributed significantly.” 


Massachusetts Institute of Technclogy HowarD R. BARTLETT 


THE KEYSTONE IN THE DEMOCRATIC ARCH: PENNSYLVANIA 
POLITICS, 1800-1816, By Sasford W. Higginbotham. (Harrisburg: Pennsyl- 
vania Historical and Museum Commission, 1952. Pp. x, 417. Cloth $3.00, 
paper $2.50.) 


Wuat is good historiography? There is no agreement about the matter. In 
the Aristotelian sense of the word “politics,” history is very much past politics. 
But is an account of early nineteznth-century local party politics good historiog- 
raphy? This volume and several additional volumes on early Pennsylvania party 
politics involve this problem. ` 

Beyond question, The Keystone of the Democratic Arch: Pennsylvania Politics, 
1800-1816, has highly meritorious features. A doctoral thesis at the University of 
Pennsylvania under Professor Rey F. Nichols, and published by an able and 
meticulous commission, it has excellent sponsorship and favorable auspices, It is 
admirably organized, well written, and splendidly printed. The scholarly research 
of the author is clearly apparent. The thesis that Pennsylvania Democracy was the 
keystone of the Democratic arch, 1800-1816, is well established. Little doubt is 
left that Pennsylvania Democracy was decisive in the presidential elections of 
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1808 and 1812. The author has accomplished his main objective. He has clearly 
established that though torn by factionalism and personalism, the Jeffersonians 
dominated Pennsylvania, 1800 to 1815, and kept the once powerful Federalists in 
abeyance and beyond return to power. 

Special aspects of this volume are highly praiseworthy. The preface, somewhat 
of the nature of an introduction, is admirable. In spots (e.g., p. 106) the national 
and international setting is duly considered. The discussion (p. 164) of Jefferson's 
embargo is enlightening. The Olmsted Case, (pp. 184-94) is well presented. The 
value of newspaper files as sources of historical data and the influence of journalism 
in party politics are clearly revealed. And the possibility of locating historical 
data in widely scattered manuscripts is nicely demonstrated. For the narrow his- 
tory of political parties in microcosm the volurre is a gocd example. 

Yet, in some vague way, the above-mentioned merits are not enough. They 
seem to be neutralized by a general counterbelancing demerit. Great historiog- 
raphy has always had a great theme. Only significant themes are completely worthy 
of the time and attention of the general reader. There must, in addition, be 
significant features of the significant theme. The narrow history of local party 
politics furnishes neither a significant theme nor subsidiary significant features. 
Party politics does not operate in a vacuum. Social, economic, and ideological 
matters are a fundamental aspect of party politics. Thomas Verner Smith has re- 
vealed how important politics may be, but party politics as machinery, factionalism 
and personalism, seems historically like vanity of vaniies or much ado about 
nothing. This volume is not entirely free from such evaluation. 

Theoretically books and articles are written for readers. For the convenience 
of readers, footnotes belong at the bottom oZ the page. Artistic appearance is 
relatively extraneous to historiography. Publishers are zenerally responsible for 
failure in this matter. They prefer footnotes at the end of chapters or at the end 
of the volume as in this case. 

Freedom from minor defects in a publication is very rare. A few, but very 
few, such defects appear in this volume. Among them, the statement (p. 4) that 
the Scotch-Irish in any large area of Pennsylvania outnumbered the English cannot 
be proved. 

To the general reader, this book would be worth not more than the prices 
stated. But specialists on the history of party pclitics and on the history of Pennsyl- 
vania may find the publication of some value both from the point of view of 
interest and from that of permanent reference. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 


THE DIARY OF GEORGE TEMPLETON STRONG. Volume I, YOUNG 
MAN IN NEW YORK, 1835-1849; Volume IL THE TURBULENT 
FIFTIES, 1850-1859; Volume III, THE CIVIL WAR, 1860-1865; Volume IV, 
POST-WAR YEARS, 1855-1875. Edited by Allan Nevins and Milton Halsey 
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Thomas. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. liv, 391; xiv, 517; XV, 
642; xiii, 603. $35.00.) 


THE art of recording a life so vividly that it may be constantly relived by those 
who follow is a rare one, but it was possessed by George Templeton Strong, and 
he used it to the full. From the Sunday evening in 1835 when the desire for daily 
self-record seems first to have possessed this precocious Columbia sophomore it 
continued in never-flagging intersity during the forty succeeding years of his life 
and only death stopped the annals. 

The diarist lived these two score years in that most vital of American nerve 
centers, New York City, and within this metropolis he occupied a place of peculiar 
vantage. His family was of good New York colonial stock, and his wife, the 
daughter of Samuel B. Ruggles, had even better social position. They established 
themselves in the Gramercy Park region and associated with the elite. His partner- 
ship in his father’s law firm and his connection with certain of Ruggles’ business 
activities brought him in touch with the men of affairs. His long service on the 
governing boards of Columbia College and Trinity Church, his interest in music, 
and his membership in the Century Association and other clubs gave him intimate 
knowledge of the cultural life of the city. In fact he almost literally knew every- 
body and saw everything in Gotham. And he loved to write. It seems obvious 
that he was a frustrated literary man, doomed to the law, who sought compensa- 
tion in these voluminous annals. 

This diary makes several unusual contributions to history. Most important, it 
adds much to the understanding of the evolution of a great metropolis. Strong 
sensed and recorded the dynamic quality of the extraordinary urban growth which 
is the story of the New York City of those days. The streets, the crowds, the 
offices, the fires, the filth, the diseases, the houses and their internal economy, the 
sinfulness and the lawlessness, Central Park, the theater, the opera, the concert 
hall, Sunday services at Trinity, the character and personalities of the bishops and 
presbyters, the omnibuses and the street cars. It is all in jumbled mass, but the 
life of Manhattan was a jumbled mess which is here revealed in a way that prob- 
ably most nearly approximates the truth. Life is not laid out in neat patterns, and 
this impressionistic, anecdotal, unsyszematic presentation is probably more reveal- 
ing, more stimulating to insight than any formal history ever could be. 

A similar penetrating series of revelations is afforded to those interested in the 
history of New York’s cultural institutions. The experiences which Strong re- 
corded during his long service on the Columbia Board of Trustees and on the 
Trinity Vestry and for shorter periods as officer of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and the Church Music Association are presented in the same fashion of a serial 
story. Strong was untiring in his labors for these institutions, and he seems to have 
taken delight in recording the difficulties of his service. Some of his associates, 
particularly on the Columbia board, are treated with asperity, for Strong had a gift 
for devastating characterizations. The reader will not soon forget the “florid 
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donkey,” the “galvanized pumpkin,” the “chief of noodles,” the “absolute dolt,” 
and other “wooden-headed” associates. These impressionistic revelations of cul- 
tural institutional patterns likewise probab:y bring out the truth more vividly than 
the more formal annals do. 

¿But Strong’s compass is wider than the city; he was a responsible citizen of 
the republic and a close observer of its pclitics. He presents a real contribution to 
political history by the case study he records, the study of the political evolution 
of a public-spirited intellectual, himself. For this diary contains a full-dress Ameri- 
can political autobiography, one of the few which are available. For though not a 
politician in any real sense, Strong took civic responsibility very seriously, knew 
prominent politicians, particularly through his father-in-law, Ruggles, commented 
freely on political behavior, and always voted even when it meant standing in line 
for an hour or two or encountering rowdy poll tactics. 

His first comments as a boy show kim a Whig with a snobbish disdain for 
“vulgar, low people” and a corresponding distaste for Jacksonians whom he once 
characterized when in meeting as a “conventicn of loafers.” In his early years he 
had a distinct aversion for abolitionists, but the force of events developed in him 
a growing dislike of the overbearing pclitical tactics of the South. At first he was 
not particularly interested in the new Republican party; in fact his vivid antipathy 
to the Irish attracted him more toward the American party. However, the as- 
sault on Charles Sumner roused his indignetion and he voted the Republican 
ticket in 1856. During the next four years his contempt for Buchanan and his 
resentment at southern domination were constant, but interestingly enough he 
was making a distinction regarding slavery that is difficult for the mind of today 
to comprehend. He did not feel that slavery in itself was a wicked institution, 
perhaps because he never seems to have been a real believer in democracy, but he 
felt that the southerners had corrupted slavery by breeding and selling children, 
disrupting families and enacting slave codes which he believed deprived the slaves 
of any human rights. 

He supported Lincoln in 1&60, and during the troubled months between the 
election and the firing on Sumter he alternated between anger at secession and 
an occasional feeling that probably the republic would be better off without a few 
of the slave states. But the fring on Sumter removed all indecision, and this diary 
bears vivid record of the electrifying effect of that discharge of gunpowder upon 
society. Strong’s health, particularly his very bad eyesight, seems to have pre- 
cluded any real thought of enlisting in the armed services, but he soon found a 
way to render one of the most valuable services that any American citizen gave 
during this conflict. In the first weexs of the war a group of public-spirited men 
was much struck by the inefficiency of the medical force of the army, and Strong 
was one of a few associates who organized the famous Sanitary Commission to 
supply what the army medical corps lacked. Despite every obstacle which the War 
Department could throw in the way of these philanthropic men, they persevered. 
They collected millions of dollars, they crganized huge services, they sent tons 
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of supplies, they worked everywhere with the armies, they gave comfort to hun- 
dreds of thousands, and saved thousands of lives. Strong was its treasurer, and 
his intimate record of the administration of this great enterprise is another boon 
to history. 

Fortunately Strong met maay of the leading figures of this war, and his gift 
for characterizing them flowerzd. Stanton, Seward, various generals, including 
General Burnside fleeing from the arms of a temptress, Strong's associates on the 
commission, ali are found aptly drawn in these many pages. His choicest portrait 
is probably that of Lincoln. The-e was little in common at first between the aristo- 
cratic New York intellectual and the “Yahoo” of the prairies. It is true that he 
never quite accustomed himself zo Lincoln’s brand of humor, because he evidently 
did not relish that kind of “inconvenient” story which Strong did not think de- 
sirable for ladies to hear. But as he observed Lincoln’s conduct of his great office 
during these trying years, particularly after the Emancipation Proclamation, he 
enjoyed a growing assurance that he was a great man, and several weeks before 
the assassination, he rather accu-ately foretold the verdict of history, as he was 
quite apt to do. He is the only man known to the reviewer who has attempted to 
record phonetically Lincoln’s dialect, and one is surprised at the bad grammar 
which Lincoln used in speech, accustomed as we are to the majestic eloquence of 
his state papers. Lincoln on paper and Lincoln in conversation evidently used two 
different literary styles. 

The political autobiography concludes in rather a pessimistic vein. He was dis- 
illusioned by Johnson whom he eventually believed should be impeached. His 
great confidence in Grant gradually gave way under the evidence of his incom- 
petence, though he continued to try to defend him almost to the last. His hatred 
of Copperheads persisted through -econstruction, throwing new light on the post- 
war strength of that antagonism. He was greatly concerned over the corruption 
of his native city during the Tweed Ring scandals. His record likewise gives in- 
teresting sidelights on the hardships of inflation upon those who had been living 
comfortably on fixed incomes. His problem seemed to be to keep up his wonted 
style on $18,000 a year. Undoubtedly this final pessimism was related to his own 
declining health. 

Much credit belongs to the editors of this monumental work. They were con- 
fronted with a stupendous task. The great diary was much too long to be pub- 
lished in full, and eventually they cecided to omit sixty per cent of it. Not only 
was the task of selection difficult tecause of the great size of the original but 
Strong kept so many intricate stories going in serial form that it must have taken 
unusual care to include the many incidents essential to understanding them. Fur- 
thermore, the identification of so meny men and events, the intricacies of family 
history, and the carrying along of a gloss explaining the trend of the times have 
called forth skills of a high order. Ecitors and publishers have co-operated in pro- 
ducing as fine an example of bookmaking as has been seen in many a long day. 
The whole enterprise in this day of high costs was a daring one, and the publishers 
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are to be commended for their courage as well as for their skill. History is the 
richer. 

Living for forty years with George Templeton Strong is a vivid experience now 
available to anyone who can read. But it is history that must be used with a certain 
degree of caution like very rich food. How accurate, how trustworthy an observer 
was Strong? He was evidently a very sensitive instrument. His descriptions of his 
reactions to music indicate a delicately adjusted rervous system which was capable 
of wide range of response. There is evidence of great energy, high enthusiasm 
interspersed with periods of depression, lassitude, and insomnia. He also suffered 
from some allergy or digestive maladjustmen: which produced frequent sick 
headaches; eventually he died of a malignancy in the liver which may have been 
of longer standing than Strong realized. There is evidence of a certain snobbish- 
ness, prejudice, and jaundiced judgment about individuals which go hand in hand 
with an almost uncanny understanding cf men and situations. At one time Strong 
was very much interested in spiritualism, and one may perhaps borrow a concept 
from that phenomenon and conclude that Strong was a sensitive medium who 
may enable his readers to gain remarkable insight into past experience. 


University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NicHoLs 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: A BIOGRAPHY. By Benjamin P. Thomas. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1952. Pp. xiv, 548, xii. $5.75.) 


In 1916 an Englishman, Lord Charnwood, published a one-volume life of 
Lincoln which was widely acclaimed as the best short biography of the great 
emancipator, one likely to become a classic. Six years later an American historian, 
Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, published another biography which, though too 
psychological in its approach to win the approval of some students, was hailed by 
others'as at least the equal of Charnwood’s life. Satisfactory as these studies were 
for their time, the vast amount of reseerch on Lincoln and on the whole Civil War 
period of American history undertaken during the years following their publica- 
tion steadily outdated them and made imperative a new interpretation of Lincoln 
for the general reader. This is the want that Dr. Thomas has sought to supply—a 
volume for the reading public, but a volume that should receive the approval of the 
experts. In this task he has been amazingly successful. Not only has the volume 
won a place on best-seller lists but many of the experts have already spoken and 
they have been full of praise. 

Thomas has packed into this volume not only the broad story of Lincoln’s 
life but also much interesting detail, the coaflicting evidence on countless contro- 
versial points, and concise but illuminating analyses of the individuals, the groups, 
and the communities that played a part in Lincoln’s career. He has presented 
adequate background for an understanding of Lincoln’s activities but he has 
successfully kept it as background, never losing Lincoln in the antislavery story 
as Beveridge, or even occasionally Charnwood, did, and never submerging him 
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under lengthy discussions of military campaigns. Likewise he has been successful 
in presenting much of the inner man without making Lincoln nearly so mystical 
and mysterious as Stephenson did. Thomas is obviously a sincere admirer of 
Lincoln, but he is not blind to his human frailties nor even to the crudities of his 
early years. Moreover, unlike Charnwood and Stephenson, Thomas shows little 

prejudice toward but much understanding of Lincoln's opponents; Douglas is not 
made a sheer adventurer and common demagogue, and the Radicals are not por- 
` trayed as black villains. 

À one-volume biography of a man about whom so much has been written 
could hardly be expected to present new material, yet here and there Thomas does 
add details, some of them significant, gleaned from the Robert Todd Lincoln 
Papers and from other manuscript sources. One example of such is the letter of 
condolence written to the President by McClellan on the death of Willie Lincoln. 
Thomas threads his way through the mass of Lincoln material with unusual judg- 
ment and discrimination, setting aside apocryphal legends and myths, avoiding 
false or exaggerated claims, and shunning literary tricks designed to heighten dra- 
matic effects. His account of Lincoln’s marriage to Mary Todd and of their years 
together resembles far more the picture recently presented by James G. Randall 
than the older one drawn by Herndon. The Ann Rutledge romance he leaves as a 
possibility but he denies for it the great enduring influence long attributed to it. 
He adheres to the basically critical view of McClellan and presents Grant in a 
favorable light. How one could have done more, or indeed so much, within the 
space it is difficult to see. The Charnwood and Stephenson biographies must make 
room at the head of the shelf of Lincoln books for this new volume. 

It is not by accident that Dr. Thomas has written such an excellent biography. 
Since 1932 when he became executive secretary of the Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion in Springfield he has been an active Lincoln scholar, living and working at 
the center of Lincoln scholarship. He has published several earlier works on Lin- 
coln, served as associate editor of the Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, and acted as 
editorial adviser in connection with the recently published Collecied Works of 
Lincoln. How thoroughly he is acquainted with Lincoln materials and how dis- 
cerning his judgment and understanding of them is evident in his valuable 
essay on Lincoln literature at the close of the volume. 


University of California, Los Ángeles BRAINERD DYER 


MARY LINCOLN: BIOGRAPHY OF A MARRIAGE. By Ruth Painter Ran- 
dall. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1953. Pp. 555. $5.75.) 


Tis is an important and definitive volume. As its title implies, not only is it 
a full-length portrait of Mary Todd Lincoln but, in reality, a double biography 
of Abraham and his hitherto misunderstood and much maligned wife. Certainly 
this book and David Donald’s Lincoln’s Herndon go a long way in destroying the 
reliability of much of the testimony of William H. Herndon upon which the 
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public to date has largely relied for an estimate of Mary Lincoln. Herndon did 
not like Mrs. Lincoln and wanted to believe the worst about her. Imaginative, 
introspective, inconsistent, eccentric, convinced of his own righteousness' and 
psychoanalytic omniscience, Herndon according to Mrs. Randall “framed” Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

Using the tools of the genuine historical scholar, Mrs. Randall has performed a 
magnificent job in exploding the Herndon myth and portraying the real Mary 
Lincoln. The old story of Lincoln as a defaulting bridegroom because he loved 
another is shown to be baseless. By recourse to a great variety of new source 
material including letters and telegrams the Lincolns sent each other, Mrs. Randall 
traces in great detail the story of the Lincolns’ family life from the day of their 
marriage to Lincoln's tragic death. Instead of a nagging, psychopathic, and ir- 
responsible woman who was more or less a source of constant embarrassment to 
her husband and the cause of his spells of deep melancholia, Mrs. Lincoln emerges 
from these sympathetic and carefully decumented pages as a person of excellent 
background, affectionate disposition, and, unti: afflicted with mental illness, ad- 
mirable deportment. No one who reads this bock can seriously doubt that Lincoln 
was fond of his wife and that she loved him. If the correspondence between them 
is to be accepted at face value they were an ad'usted couple. Both were ambitious 
to achieve success. Mrs. Lincoln was interested in her husband’s activities and he 
in hers. Both were devoted to and enjoyed their children. 

But Mary Lincoln had her shortcomings as do most human beings, and Mrs. 
Randall makes no effort to gloss over or to minimize them. She frankly admits 
that Mrs. Lincoln was at times emotionally unstable but believes that childhood 
experiences may partially explain the reasons therefor. Be that as it may, Mrs. 
Lincoln’s temper on occasion did get out of hand even to the point of hysterical 
frenzy. At these times, she was a cross to her husband and tried his patience to 
the extreme. Even she herself declared that he was too indulgent in his attitude 
toward her. A second shortcoming was her financial irresponsibility. Reared in 
affluent circumstances, Mary Lincoln found the early years of married life very 
lean ones financially. She had the things she absolutely needed but there was no 
money for the pretty clothes and other material things she was so fond of. Social 
functions to which before marriage she was accustomed were also impossible; 
as a consequence her social status declined. To make matters worse, her husband 
was not only in debt but was not primarily interested in making money. To what 
extent these factors contributed to her later anancial irrationality there is no clear 
answer. With Lincoln’s election to tke presidency, her actions involving financial 
matters got increasingly out of focus, much to her husband’s embarrassment. 
Finally, she was indiscreet in both her private and public utterances and Lincoln 
on more than one occasion attempted, and without too much success, to curb her 
inconsidered and troublemaking statemenis. These weaknesses on the part of 
Mrs. Lincoln were eagerly seized upon by Lincoln’s opponents for the purpose of 
injuring him politically. 
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Mrs. Randall's account of the Lincoln family life is rich in detail and new 
insights concerning the many years in Springfield; Lincoln’s.continued interest 
in politics and the campaign of 1860 and his election to the presidency; the de- 
parture from the Middle West and the journey to Washington; Mrs. Lincoln's 
refurbishing of the White House, her dippings into politics, her playing the star 
part socially as First Lady; the d=ath of the beloved Lincoln children, Eddie and 
Willie; Mrs. Lincoln's intense jealousy and the distressing scene at City Point when 
she went emotionally berserk. These and a thousand other lights and shadows 
help us to understand more clearly the real Mary Lincoln. Also, Mrs. Randall's 
account of Mrs. Lincoln's growirg mental illness, accentuated by the tragic loss 
of her husband on whom for so many years she had depended in almost child- 
like fashion, of the agonizing months following his death, of the anguish caused 
by Herndon's lectures on Ann Rutledge, of her vulnerability to exploitation by 
unscrupulous persons, of her trip abroad, of the death of Tad, her youngest son, 
of the insanity hearings and estrangement from her son Robert, and of her last 
days and death helps the reader to understand why Mary Lincoln deserves a 
higher place in the annals of histo-y than the prejudiced people of her generation 
accorded her. However, as this reviewer lays this book aside, a recurring thought 
again comes to mind. Would Abraham Linzoln's life have been made easier had 
he had a wife not handicapped by the shortcomings of Mary Lincoln? 


Columbia University Harry J. CARMAN 


LINCOLN AND GREELEY. By Harlan Hoyt Horner. (Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press. 1953. Pp. viii, 432. $6.00.) 


Tus ample, one-volume work (it runs from 160,000 to 170,000 words in 
length) bears evidence to the unflagging interest and the scholarly zeal of its 
author. It is a study in the relationship between Lincoln and Greeley, between 
the “backwoods politician” (to use a descriptive phrase once employed regard- 
ing the martyred President by the .ate Dr. Jameson) who rose to greatness and 
to fame as the nation’s leader in th midst of civil strife, and the obstinate, pep- 
pery, unpredictable genius who guided the destinies of the New York Tribune 
from its founding in 1841 almost until his death some thirty-one years later. 

Mr. Horner shows clearly that Lincoln and Greeley had much in common, 
particularly during their early years. Both knew poverty; both were handicapped 
by scanty education; both were ambitious; both developed Whiggish sympathies 
at an early stage in their careers. The author shows how each man fitted into 
the great pattern of events that culminated in the Civil War and how, inevitably, 
there were many points of contact between the rising political leader and the news- 
paperman whose influence became so potent in Lincoln’s own state of Illinois. 

A study of two such striking personalities is bound to have appeal for any 
reader with an interest in the Unitec States as it was a century ago. The appeal 
of this book would be much greater, had it been held to briefer compass, It is 
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doubtful that a volume which contains so muck patiently worked out detail and 
abounds in so many lengthy quotations will held the unflagging interest of any 
save the specialist in the field. It is equally doub-ful that the length of this volume 
was essential to an adequate treatment of the subject, The significance of at least 
half the quotations could have been given more effectively in the author’s own 
words, And such comparisons as those of Linco.n's and Greeley’s attitudes toward 
slavery and toward the Republican party in the 1850’s have no direct bearing on 
a study of the relationship between the two men and might well have been much 
reduced in length. 

There are many points at which this reviewer is compelled to differ with Mr. 
Horner’s interpretation of Greeley’s career. It is perhaps permissible to characterize 
Lincoln as a “political realist” and Greeley as a “political idealist” (p. 9), but in 
all fairness it should be added that Greeley thought of himself as possessing an 
admirable mixture of both qualities and often tried to demonstrate that “fact.” It 
is a mistake to say that Greeley “labored heroically and uncompromisingly for 
Clay” in 1848 (pp. 9-10). Greeley's course in regard to that nomination was 
much more subtle and devious than this statement indicates, and his real prefer- 
ence for the nomination was not Clay but Corwin. Mr. Horner asserts that 
Greeley's letter of 1854 dissolving the partnership with Weed and Seward was 
perhaps “the most discreditable note” in his whole career (p. 115). The incident 
might well be characterized as petulant and childish, unpleasantly indicative of 
thwarted ambition, but it is not nearly so Jamaging to Greeley's fame as his 
course in the Niagara Falls incident of 1864. It is highly doubtful that Greeley 
wanted Seward nominated in 1856 (p. 129). And it is, in my judgment, entirely 
wrong to portray Greeley as being willing tc let the South “go in peace” during 
the winter of 1860-1861 (pp. 107, 188-92, 289). Here, once again, Greeley’s 
course was marked by a subtlety that Mr. Forner fails to understand. 

But authors, like ordinary human beings. are subject to error, and such lapses 
in judgment and interpretation as those recorded above do not destroy the value 
of this book. Mr. Horner has written sympathetically and, in the main, under- 
standingly of the relationship that existed between two outstanding Americans, 
and of their services to the nation. His work is bound to be consulted and to be 
used with profit by those students of the period whose labors touch the lives of 
Greeley and Lincoln. 


University of Rochester GLYNDON G. Van DEUSEN 


DIVIDED WE FOUGHT: A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE WAR, 1861- 
1865. By David Donald, Author of the Text and General Editor; Hirst D. 
Milhollen, Milton Kaplan, and Helen Stuart, Picture and Caption Editors. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. x, 452. $10.00.) 


Tue last few years have brought us many picture books dealing with Ameri- 
can history. Divided We Fought is among the best of these. The picture editors 
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have done an excellent job of locating and identifying negatives, and selecting the 
best for reproduction. A general editor has added a lively text built around quota- 
tions from contemporaries; and the publisher has performed his task of book- 
making with equal skill. 

The volume, of course, is built around the work of Mathew Brady and other 
Civil War photographers. The editors say that, despite technological improve- 
ments, “nothing in any later war . . . has approached the dramatic, almost three- 
dimensional quality” of some of the photographs here reproduced. The blurb 
_ Writers go further, to call the Civil War “the best photographed war in history.” 

Few readers will agree. The photographs are interesting and impressive, and 
help one understand the Civil War. A few are works of art (e.g., White Oak 
Swamp, p. 73). But, as one would expect, nearly all are markedly inferior to 
twentieth-century work. Most important, action shots are lacking. The editors 
have filled in with contemporary sketches done by artists who worked for 
Harper’s and Leslie’s; and the text, too, helps to give the feel of battle. (Words 
are necessary, after all.) 

As the editors point out, the material available slants the war a little. The 
Union had more photographers than the Confederacy, the eastern theater more 
than the western. Then, too, “because of the present economics of publishing,” 
illustrations were limited to five hundred. Specialists must therefore continue to 
use Francis Miller’s Photographic History of the Civil War (1911), which con- 
tains nearly four thousand illustrations. 

Given the space limitations, the editors were wise to confine their treatment to 
military history, leaving out life behind the lines. They might, however, have given 
more attention to supply and the other problems stressed by modern military 
historians. The text, though good for details, fails at many points to tie day-by-day 
developments to the over-all strategic pattern. A map would have helped; but there 
is none. (Pictorial histories need maps just as much as do other history books; 
yet few include them.) Nor is there an index, a fact which will reduce the refer- 
ence value of this volume. Nevertheless, Divided We Fought will be a standard 
work for years to come. 


University of Wisconsin Frep Harvey HARRINGTON 


JAMES LONGSTREET. Part I, SOLDIER. By Donald Bridgman Sanger. Part 
1, POLITICIAN, OFFICEHOLDER, AND WRITER. By Thomas Robson 
Hay. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 460. 


$6.50.) 


Or the corps commanders of the Confederate army, none had wider experience 
or demonstrated a tougher nervelessness and a surer tactical dependability on 
in the summer of 1864, when he was recovering from wounds received in the 
Wilderness, he took part in almost every campaign against the Army of the 
the field of battle than did James Longstreet, Except for an absence from the army 
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Potomac from 1861 to 1865. In addition, he and his corps participated in the 
battle of Chickamauga and in the Ne in east Tennessee in the autumn 
and winter of 1864-63. 

From the very first page of this ae the late Colonel Sanger has made plain 
his admiration for Longstreet’s soldierly qualities and has defended his record 
as a general. He declares that although Longstreet was equal to neither Lee nor 
Jackson in strategic brilliance, he was nevertheless “superior to both in battle 
leadership and in appreciation of tactical values,” and was “the soundest of the 
three leaders when dealing with the practical side of war.” Colonel Sanger com- 
pletely exonerates Longstreet of the charge that he was jealous of Lee and had no 
great respect for him. Longstreet and Lee were bound by “deep affection” for 
each other, the colonel insists; and Longstreet “worshiped Lee.” In picturing this 
idealized relationship Colonel Sanger relies upon the printed dispatches in the 
Official Records (indeed, all his sources are printed); and he ignores all Long- 
street's subsequent criticisms of Lee—in particular, those that Longstreet expressed 
in 1896 in his book From Manassas to Appomattox. Colonel Sanger considers 
Longstreet blameless for the Confederate failure in the assaults of the second and 
third days at Gettysburg; and he concludes that Longstreet’s only fault at Gettys- 
burg was that of disagreeing with Lee's battle plan and of having no heart for 
carrying it out. He says that Longstreet “could have given Lee more generous sup- 
port; he could have shown a willingness to subscribe to Lee’s plan, even though 
it may not have been the best plan to follow.” The only wartime episode in which 
Colonel Sanger acknowledges serious shortcamings on Longstreet’s part was the 
east Tennessee campaign of the winter of 1863-64. Yet even there, the colonel 
declares, the main causes of failure were beyond Longstreet’s control. He is con- 
vinced that Longstreet was “the best fighting general in the armies of the Con- 
federacy and the best corps commander, North or South.” 

At the time of his death in 1947, Colonel Sanger (who originally presented 
his study of Longstreet the soldier as a doctoral dissertation at the University of 
Chicago in 1933) had not taken his biography beyond the surrender at Appo- 
mattox. The task of writing Part II thus fell to the colonel’s friend, Thomas R. 
Hay. Mr. Hay’s task was the more dificult, for Longstreet lived until 1904; and 
his postwar career, previously neglected by historians, had to be pieced together 
from scattered newspapers, unpublished letters, and government reports. As 
judiciously as possible Mr. Hay has skirted the subject of Longstreet’s motives in 
swallowing the program of Radical Reconstruction, in joining the Republican 
party, and in becoming one of its “hacks” in Louisiana and Georgia. Mr. Hay in- 
sists that Longstreet was honest and that his conduct in a half-dozen offices (all ap- 
pointive) was “scrupulous.” But he does not conceal his distaste for the sordid 
and arbitrary political shenanigans with which Longstreet associated himself; 
and he admits that Longstreet willingly “became a convenient tool—always on 
hand to be used when needed.” 

The book will serve as a useful reference for students of the military history 
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of the Confederacy and of post-bellum politics; but its primary value lies in its 
facts and citations. It is the result of patient and careful research, and its thorough- 
ness and accuracy are impressive. But it suffers from a want of narrative skill, 
from laborious detail, and from a narrow focus. Colonel Sanger’s story does not 
add significantly to the understanding of Longstreet that Douglas Southall Free- 
man has provided; and Mr. Hay’s account does not bring him out from behind his 
bushy beard to make him alive or real. 


Emory University James RABUN 


SCHUYLER COLFAX: THE CHANGING FORTUNES OF A POLITICAL 
IDOL. By Willard H. Smith. [Indiana Historical Collections, Volume 
XXXIII.] (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical Bureau. 1952. Pp. xiii, 475. 
$4.75.) 

Tuts biography supersedes the laudatory one by O. J. Hollister published in 
1886. Professor Smith's scholarly volume developed from a doctoral dissertation 
written at Indiana University and is based on thorough research in numerous 
manuscript collections, newspapers, and government documents. The volume is 
beautifully printed and is edited by the staff of the Indiana Historical Bureau 
with the high standards that readers have come to expect from its members. It is 
marred only by the outmoded, unattractive, dull color of the binding used by the 
state printer. 

Among Colfax's ancestors were General Philip Schuyler and General William 
Colfax, commander of Washington's bodyguard during the Revolution. Born 
in New York City, his family moved to Indiana in 1836. Here young Colfax 
studied law and held local and state offices. He established his residence at South 
Bend, where he soon became the major stockholder and editor of the lucrative 
St. Joseph Valley Register. He helped to form the Republican party and was con- 
tinuously elected by his district to the House of Representatives from 1855 to 1869 
by large majorities. The only exception was the election of 1862, so discouraging 
to Republicans, when his narrow margin of victory was only 299. This he ex- 
plained by the fact that three times as many Republicans as Democrats volun- 
teered and left for the battlefronts. He was three times elected speaker, serving 
from 1865 to 1869. His record as chairman of the committee on post office and 
post roads was outstanding, especially in the establishment of overland mail service 
to California. He endeared himself to the Far West, which he visited in 1865, and 
again on a campaign tour in 1868, when he was elected vice president on the 
Grant ticket, He failed to be renominated in 1872 and retired from political life, 

The stain upon Colfax’s record which terminated his political career was his 
implication in the scandals of the vicious Credit Mobilier of America Corporation. 
The author’s chapter dealing with it is the best chapter in his book and a model 
for judicious exposition for those who may sit in judgment on such conduct. Like 
many of his contemporaries, Colfax did not sense the seriousness of his accepting 
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free shares of stock or dividends, and, when wild charges were made, his defense 
was evasive. The author, however, feels that if historians such as Rhodes and 
Caldwell give to Garfield, similarly involved, the benefit of doubt, certainly they 
should do likewise for Colfax. 

Colfax never sought vindication; retiring from politics, he capitalized on his 
talents as an orator and his intimate relations with Lincoln. He was asked to 
speak at the unveiling of Lincoln's monument at Springfield, Illinois, and so 
touching were his remarks that soon requests for lectures poured in from twenty 
states. Lucrative fees and entertainment by old associates on such occasions re- 
stored zest in life to Colfax. It was while on such a tour in 1885 that he died sud- 
denly of a heart attack. 

The author presents with skill the story of an influential and popular leader 
in a trying and critical period. Colfax tried to make meaningful the principle of 
the Declaration of Independence that all men aze created equal. 


Ohio University A. T. VoLwILER 


VETERANS IN POLITICS: THE STORY OF THE G.A.R. By Mary R. 
Dearing. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1952. Pp. x, 523. 
$6.00.) 


AMONG the readers of this book there will be relatively few whose recollections 
revert to the “boys in blue” who participated in exercises appropriate to Memorial 
Day and to the Fourth of July, who marched in parades, who reminisced at state 
and national encampments, and who held local, state, and federal offices. G.A.R. 
means no more to the rising generation than it did to the sophomore who identified 
the initials in an objective examination as “Granddaughters of the American 
Revolution.” | 

Mrs. Dearing has told the story of the Grand Army of the Republic and of 
contemporary veterans’ organizations with finality. Her story has a beginning 
and an end. She names a politically ambitious physician as “merely the obstetrician 
who presided at the delivery of the Grand Army of the Republic from the womb 
of Illinois politics. Although Governor Oglesby did not parade his parentage, 
there can be little doubt that the society was his offspring.” The cycle was com- 
pleted at the eighty-third and final encampment in 1949 when six feeble old men 
of the only sixteen surviving members attended. 

The organization took its inception in the rivalry for the soldiers’ votes during 
the Civil War. The second stage followed when discharged service men demanded 
employment and compensation of some sort, and men ambitious for office made 
political capital out of their predicament. The infant G.A.R. had scarcely been 
wrapped in swaddling clothes before it became a power in politics, not only in 
the state of its birth but also in sister states. Grand Army posts “became efficient 
cogs in the Republican machine.” One popular designation was “Generally All 
Republicans.” Despite the fact that Democratic state platforms and the records of 
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certain Democrats invited such epithets as “rebels” and “Copperheads,” Demo- 
cratic candidates in certain campaigns did not fare so badly in competition with 
Republicans who wrapped themselves in the flag. 

Mrs. Dearing correctly emphasizes the political role of the G.A.R., but other 
activities are discussed fully, fearlessly, and objectively. She exposes the nefarious 
transactions of pension attorneys and their agents which discredited legitimate 
claims of veterans and their dependents, by obtaining pensions for men who had 
“never smelled powder.” Of course, the episodes and events associated with 
Grover Cleveland are appraised in a manner quite at variance with resolutions 
adopted by veterans” organizations. There are judicious treatments of the efforts 
to deny amnesty to Jefferson Davis, to keep alive the war spirit, to prohibit the 
display of the Confederate flag, to guard against disloyal movements and ideas by 
crusading against anarchism, to offer aid in suppressing strikes, and to demand 
thát the flood of foreign immigration be checked in order to exclude radicals who 
were allying themselves with Copperheads and ex-rebels. “Cormorant Jews and 
vampire Gentiles” were said to be banding together for an assault upon the 
veterans. 

The author presents interesting material pertaining to the campaign for the 
teaching of “loyal” history in the schools. “Agitation for patriotic exercises, mili- 
tary instruction, and loyal textbooks occupied so much of the Grand Army's 
attention that it had little breath to spare for jingoistic fulminations against other 
countries.” It was primarily interested in blacklisting textbooks that distorted the 
Civil War. The authors most attacked were Alexander H. Stephens, Alexander 
Johnston, John Fiske, and D. H. Montgomery. A most extraordinary suggestion 
emanated from Wisconsin, namely, that a committee be appointed from survivors 
of both Union and Confederate armies to write a history of the Civil War that 
would be satisfactory to both sides. 

Mrs. Dearing has reason for great satisfaction with her book which from the 
first chapter to the index is the product of prolonged research, sound scholarship, 
and excellent workmanship. She is fortunate in having a publisher who executed 
every detail of production with competence. 


University of Minnesota GEORGE M. STEPHENSON 


SOUTH CAROLINA NEGROES, 1877-1900. By George Brown Tindall. (Co- 
lumbia: University of South Carolina Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 336. $5.00.) 


Ir can hardly be said any longer that the post-Reconstruction era is a neglected 
period of southern history. In the last decade books by Francis B. Simkins, William 
B. Hesseltine, C. Vann Woodward, Vernon L. Wharton, Albert D. Kirwan, and, 
most recently, George B. Tindall have supplied much of the material for an under- 
standing of the political, social, and economic life of the “New” South. Those 
who fill the remaining gaps will do well to match the high level of scholarship, 
the fine air of detachment, and the cold realism which characterize the books of 
these writers. 
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Professor Tindall used Wharton's recent superb study of Mississippi Negroes 
as a model for his own study. He has produced a volume of equal excellence. The 
effectiveness of his writing results from its balance and rest-aint. The dust jacket, 
itself a model of restraint, notes with rare accuracy that “D-. Tindall neither neg- 
lects nor emphasizes harsher aspects of relations between the races.” Since the 
story of South Carolina Negroes from 1877 to 1900 is, in he main, an unhappy 
one, since interracial violence was “endemic,” the author had every excuse for 
resorting to purple prose. But the most passionate phrases could never have re- 
lated the grim aspects of this story as movingly as Tinaall’s matter-of-fact ap- 
proach. 

Wade Hampton, the patriarch of South Carolina's post-Reconstruction politics, 
is inevitably a central figure in this book. Professor Tindall never doubts the 
sincerity of Hampton's pledge of 1876 that he would be fzir to the Negroes—that 
they would retain their political rights, enjoy equality bebre the law, and receive 
equal educational opportunities. But Tindall’s appraisal >f Hampton is realistic 
enough to note some of his limitations. His program wes “negative . . . merely 
promising that certain rights already gained by the Negroes, would not be taken 
away”; it assumed a condition of “white supremacy” and merely offered to com- 
bine with it a nonproscriptive paternalism. 

Neither Governor Hampton nor his successors were able to fulfill « even these 
limited promises. As the Negroes lost the ballot through violence and other de- 
vices, Hampton occasionally voiced a pious protest, but more often he looked the 
other way. Perhaps Professor Tindall should have stressed the additional fact 
that the economic plight of the Negroes concerned Hampton not at all. Actually 
South Carolina conservatives never ceased to value the Negroes most as a supply 
of cheap labor. On this point, however, there was litte difference between the 
conservative followers of Hampton and most of the “-adical” followers of Ben 
Tillman. 

But in spite of disfranchisement, the loss of civil rights, and the wretched 
poverty of landless tenants and sharecroppers, Professor Tindall does not over-- 
look the “bright thread of Negro progress.” For this period also witnessed the 
gradual decline of illiteracy, the emergence of a small professional class, the im- 
provement of Negro leadership, and the accumulatior of valuable experience in 
organizing for many useful purposes. Thus South Carolina Negroes themselves 
were forging weapons with which, one day, they would surely destroy the caste 
system which the whites had created. Indeed, this bcok makes it apparent that 
the Negroes had done more for themselves in thirty-1ve years of quasi-freedom 
than their masters had done for them in two hundred years of slavery. 


University of California, Berkeley KENNETH M. Stampp 


THE LIFE OF JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS: ARCHBISHOP OF BALTI- 
MORE, 1834-1921. By John Tracy Ellis, Professcr of American Church His- 
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tory in the Cataolic University of America. In two volumes. (Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Bruce Publishing Company. 1952. Pp. xix, 707; vii, 735. $17.50.) 


Ir is generally agreed that the two most distinguished and historically im- 
portant Roman Catholic prelates in the United States were Archbishop John 
Carroll, and Cardinal James Cibbons, the subject of this biography. John Carroll 
came from an aristocratic Maryland family of Irish origin; James Gibbons was also 
born in Maryland but of a humble Irish immigrant family which had joined with 
thousands of others in seeking new homes in America in the 1830’s. James Gib- 
bons was born in 1834, and three years later the Gibbons family returned to 
Ireland and were tkere during the distressing years of the potato-rot famine, where 
the father died of “famine-fever” in 1847. In 1852 the widowed Bridget Gibbons 
returned with her caildren to America, taking up their residence in New Orleans. 
They arrived in the midst of a yellow fever epidemic and James fell a victim to the 
dread disease and for a time his life hung in the balance. It was evidently during 
his convalescence that he decided to enter the priesthood. He was trained at St. 
Charles and St. Mery's seminaries in Maryland and was ordained a priest on 
June 30, 1861. Seven years after his ordination to the priesthood he was conse- 
crated bishop of North Carolina, having just passed his thirty-fourth birthday. 
At the time he was the youngest bishop among more than one thousand through- 
out the Catholic world. In 1872 Pope Pius IX named him bishop of Richmond. 
Five years later he returned to Baltimore as archbishop and on May 18, 1886, he 
received notification, that Pope Leo XIII had chosen him for the cardinalate, “for 
his personal virtues and merits as well as to increase the luster of the See of 
Baltimore, first among all the churches of the vast Republic of the United States.” 

The rapid rise of Tames Gibbons to a place of supreme leadership in American 
Catholicism was not due to his exceptional qualities of mind, for the author tells 
us that he did not possess unusual gifts and lacked originality and initiative. 
Rather the reason for his growing influence among his co-religionists, as well as 
outside Catholic circles, was his human qualities. Among his fellow bishops he 
enjoyed a wide reputation for solid piety, combined with that rare quality, com- 
mon sense. He came to the cardinalate at a time when the Catholic population 
was being augmented rapidly by the great waves of immigration pouring in from 
the Catholic countries of Europe. The increase to the Catholic Church from im- 
migration alone during the three decades from 1880 to 1910 was near five millions. 
The American Catholic Church has had since its beginning Irish leadership, the 
importance of which is indicated by the fact that at least three hundred episcopal 
sees in the United States have bezn occupied by Irish prelates, either native or 
American born, and the greatest names in American Catholic history are Irish 
names. It was particulerly fortunate that American Catholicism should have had 
such a warmly humar. and patriotic leadership, as that furnished by Cardinal 
Gibbons, at the very time Catholic immigrants were swarming across the Atlantic. 

James Gibbons placed great emphasis upon his Americanism. On many oc- 
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casions he expressed his gratitude for being a citizen of a country “where the 
government holds over us the aegis of its protection, without interfering with 
us in the legitimate exercise of our sublime mission as ministers of the gospel of 
Christ.” He stood firmly by the principle of the separation of church and state, and 
frequently stated that nowhere in the world had the church a greater opportunity 
than in great free America. He was grieved and discouraged when Pope Leo XIII 
issued his Testem benevolentiae condemning Americanism and came to the 
conclusion that any real understanding of America by the Vatican was hopeless. 
The author states that he “never allowed himself to be intimidated or frightened 
off from the strong Americanism which he had always professed,” and his reply to 
the pope indicates that he had not retreated from his original position. Although 
the papal pronouncement did not change Gibbons’ position it put an end to 
Americanizing trends among American Roman Catholic prelates, and there have 
been none among the American Catholic hierarchy since Gidbons’ day who have 
exercised a large influence outside Catholic circles comparable to his. These 
perilous times call loudly for another Gibbons. 

The limits of this review preclude more than a bare mention of the important 
part Carcinal Gibbons played in the foundation of the Catholic University of 
America and of the concern he felt for organized labor in America. The author 
of this definitive biography is professor of American (Catholic) church history 
at the Cetholic University of America and a worthy successor of Peter Guilday 
and Richard J. Purcell, both of that institution, who together set the pattern of 
writing American Catholic history according to modern historical canons. 


Pomona College WiLLiam W. SWEET 


THE CHALLENGE TO ISOLATION, 1937-1940. By William L. Langer and 
S. Ecerett Gleason. [The World Crisis and American Foreign Policy.] (New 
York: Harper and Brothers for Council on Foreign Kelations. 1952. Pp. xv, 


794. $7.50.) 


= Tus is an extraordinarily good book, a notable contribution to American 
historiography. It is, as well, a genuine public service since it will enable the 
present generation of Americans to take a saner view of the events of 1937-1940 
than their predecessors took of the events of 1914-1917. It demonstrates that “con- 
temporary history”—sometimes regarded contemptuously or patronizingly by 
membezs of the historical gild—can, in fact, be as hon=st in its purposes and 
achievements, and as nearly definitive in its conclusions, as chronicles of a century 
or of Ealf a millennium ago. It is, too, first-class diplomatic history—a type of 
history which, the authors readily concede, has intrinsic limitations. For, given 
the restrictions placed by the Foreign Oce on the editors of the British diplomatic - 
documents of World War II and the inadequacies of the White House and State 
Department records, all that the diplomatic historian can be expected to do is 
to tell what happened and, to some extent, how it happened rather than why. 
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As the authors say in their preface, they have had to cope with “a veritable 
deluge of records and memoirs that has flooded the bookshops in the few years 
since the end of the war”—plus such highly unusual documentation as the stag- 
gering mass of evidence introduced at the Nuremberg and Tokyo war crimes 
trials, They also have examined the unpublished records of the Department of 
State and the papers of leading participants in the drama here recounted. The 
real problem of the historian of contemporary affairs is not that he will be 
bedeviled by what he does not know by reason of paucity of evidence, but rather 
that he’ will be overwhelmed by the sheer mass and richness of the documentation 
at his disposal. To examine, analyze, comprehend, organize, and write authori- 
tatively about materials as extensive as those now available concerning the origins 
of the Second World War is no mean achievement. But the evidence of the text— 
as well as the evidence of the invaluable footnotes and bibliographical references— 
is that the authors have coped successfully with a task which might well have 
proved beyond even their considerable abilities. 

Much of the Langer-Gleason story has been told before—in the memoirs of 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Hull, M. Reynaud, Harry Hopkins (as related by Mr. Sher- 
wood), Mr. Stimson, M. Baudouin, and Mr. Welles (among others), as well as in 
the analytical volumes of Professor Namier and Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, and in the 
British documents edited by Professor E. L. (now Sir Llewellyn) Woodward and 
Mr. Rohan Butler. But the story has never been told in such broad perspective. It 
treats American foreign policy from October 5, 1937 (the date of Roosevelt's “quar- 
antine” speech ), to September 2, 1940 (the date of the destroyer-for-bases deal), on 
the basis of its own intrinsic interest and importance, but it also treats American 
policy “in the context of the world events which conditioned that policy.” Hence 
one finds in these pages an extensive narrative of the events which led to the 
Munich settlement, the Nazi-Soviet pact, the partition of Poland, the Soviet 
attack on Finland, the Japanese advance in China and Southeast Asia, and all 
the other tragic sequences of disaster and near-disaster which led remorselessly 
and inevitably to American participation in the war. lt sometimes seems that 
the authors have allowed themselves to go too far afield; for example, although 
the chapters dealing with the Finnish and Norwegian compaigns are much the 
best account yet published of those particular Soviet and Nazi aggressions, they 
need not have been dealt with at such length and in such detail in order to con- 
vey their full impact on American public opinion and American policy. But this 
is a matter of personal judgment and perhaps is a mere quibble. In most respects 
this is a coherent story of American reaction to the turmoil of world politics 
from 1937 to 1940. 

Although Messrs. Langer and Gleason do not write with the booming elo- 
quence and the personal authority of Mr. Churchill, they write clearly, interest- 
ingly, fairly objectively, and with considerable literary skill. "They have enlivened 
their manuscript with pertinent character sketches of Roosevelt and Hull—to 
mention but two instances. They know how to turn a neat phrase, such as their 
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reference to the “determination of the American people to continue to enshrine 
in their laws a neutrality which did not exist in their hearts.” In general they see 
the forest as well as the trees and the dense underbrush. 

Messrs. Langer and Gleason believe that it is the duty of the historian to offer 
judgments on persons and events, On the affirmative side, they believe that the 
United States government was extraordinarily well served in the quality of the 
reports it was receiving from its diplomatic representatives abroad—probably 
better served than any other government in modern times (p. 125). But they 
obviously think less well —much less well —of Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy at London 
than of his ambassadorial colleagues in other European and Asiatic capitals. (The 
ambassador who, in the large, made the best showing was Laurence Steinhardt in 
Moscow.) They think that Franklin Roosevelt frequently misjudged American 
public opinion after May, 1940, lagged behind it in most instances, and often 
temporized unnecessarily, Sometimes, too, they question his candor. And they 
think he suffered from traits of personality and character which frequently delayed 
or handicapped effective American political action in the European crisis, as well 
as produced inexcusable “slackness” in military preparedness. Seen in retrospect, 
some of Roosevelt's speeches seem smug, disingenuous, and loaded with isolationist 
platitudes. Messrs. Langer and Gleason believe that in many instances Roosevelt’s 
policy was “as parsimonious in deeds . .. as it was prodigal in words,” and they 
quote with apparent approval a remark of M. Daladier that “it would be sad if 
civilization in the world should fall because a great nation with a great President 
could simply talk.” On balance, however, they regard Roosevelt as extraordinarily 
perspicacious in foreseeing the Nazi peril and, when confronted with the possi- 
bility of German victory in the spring of 1940, in making “the great commitment” 
of the Charlottesville speech that the resources of the United States should be 
devoted to supporting the military effort of the Allies. And they think that the 
objective of ultimate victory might have been delayed rather than hastened, had 
the United States entered the war appreciably sooner than it did. What Britain 
most needed at the time—in the way of rifles, small arms ammunition, destroyers, 
and patrol planes—we could supply “short of war.” The destroyer-for-bases deal, 
which is here described at length, they attribute to aroused and well-organized 
pressure groups rather than to boldness on the part of the President. 

The authors regard Soviet, as well as Nazi, policy during 1939 and 1940 as 
dishonest, brutal, and cynical. They have no great respect for Neville Chamberlain 
and his appraisals of the European scene; curiously, however, they seem not to 
have used the Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, Third Series, 
Volumes I-III (concerning the Czech crisis and Munich) which might have 
confirmed their basic conclusions or altered it in some details. They regard both 
Hitler and Mussolini as incredibly stupid in their lack of understanding of Britain 
and the United States, especially as regards their stubborn refusal to face up to 
the possibility of American intervention and its inevitable consequences. Mr. 
Churchill, on the contrary, believed that American intervention—no matter how 
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long delayed—was virtually certain and that it held out the greatest single hope 
of Allied victory. No one was more convinced than Churchill on this score 
unless it be Messrs. Dieckhoff and Thomsen, of the German embassy in Washing- 
ton, who persistently and courageously warned the German government that, 
whatever might be said officially and unofficially to the contrary, America would 
certainly enter any war in which the existence of Britain proved to be at stake 
(Documents on German Foreign Policy, Series D, Volume I { Washington, 1949], 
especially chapter 111). 

With the vast majority of judgments expressed in this volume this reviewer 
is in complete or substantial agreement. But sometimes Messrs. Langer and 
Gleason venture some highly controversial opinions and undemonstrable assertions. 
For example, they say on page 574: “That the British action [in destroying part of 
the French Fleet at Mers-el-Kebir], abetted by the President, was probably unneces- 
sary was demonstrated by the scuttling of the French warships at Toulon in 
November, 1942, at a time when Anglo-French relations were far less cordial 
than they were in June, 1940.” Not everyone will be willing to credit the men 
of Vichy with the same faith and courage as Messrs. Langer and Gleason. And the 
political and military situation in November, 1942, was so entirely different from 
that prevailing at the time of “the tragedy of Mers-el-Kebir” that the analogy 
is hardly valid. In any case, as Messrs, Langer and Gleason admit, Churchill had 
to act on what he knew in late June and early July, 1940, not on the basis of what 
he might have known had he deferred decision for more than two years. 

But when all is said and done—and it is hoped that none of the foregoing 
will be regarded as unduly captious—this is a magnificent piece of historical 
writing, an impressive tour de force. Those who lived through the tragic days of 
Munich and the Nazi successes thereafter until the fall of France will be able to 
relive in these vivid and dramatic pages one of the most fateful periods in all 
recorded history. There is much here which will make Americans critical of 
themselves and their government, much which will make them proud that they 
were not altogether delinquent in recognizing and forestalling peril. The volume 
closes with the dispatch to Britain of fifty overage destroyers—a pathetically small 
contribution to the British people in “their finest hour.” But this was mere prelude 
to a somewhat more creditable record which Messrs. Langer and Gleason are 
about to unfold in a second, and eagerly awaited, installment concerning the great 
awakening of the American people to their inescapable role in world affairs. 


Institute for Advanced Study Epwarp Mrap EARLE 


A HISTORY OF VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, By C. B. Sissons. (Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. 1952. Pp. vii, 346. $5.00.) 


Tue University of Toronto, the “state university” of the province of Ontario, 
is in actuality an association of affiliated and federated colleges and universities, . 
joined together much in the same manner in which the several parts of Canada 
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were combined to form a “Dominion.” One of the most unusual features of this 
academic union is that it comprises, in addition to the nonsectarian university 
proper, institutions representing a variety of religions—Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian, United Church. The United Church unit (formerly Methodist), 
Victoria University (or Victoria College, as it is commonly called), is the subject 
of the present volume, the work of an eminent alumnus and emeritus professor, 
a classical scholar, teacher of ancient history, and biographer of that great figure 
of Canadian Methodism, Egerton Ryerson. 

The history of higher education in Canada is in part the story of the efforts 
of the Church of England to obtain a monopoly in that field. As a consequence 
of those efforts, several of the non-Anglican groups established their own colleges 
and universities. One of the first of these was the Methodist Victoria University. 
Professor Sissons traces its growth from its founding at Coburg (“on the old 
Ontario strand,” of which the students still sing) as Upper Canada Academy in 
1836, up to its present eminence in its impressive location in Queen’s Park, To- 
ronto. And, despite an understandable affection for his alma mater, he achieves a 
nice degree of objectivity in the process. 

Supplementing an earlier work by the late Nathanael Burwash, a former 
chancellor, the writer has made extensive use of recent collections of source ma- 
terials. In a charming style, with a judicious use of quotations and careful 
documentation, he portrays the difficulties of a college, founded in an atmosphere 
of religious antagonisms, nurtured in the hardy environment of a pioneer society, 
and tempered by prolonged financial tribulations. With a constant and delightful 
attention to the character of the college’s leaders, the student body, the curriculum, 
the austere social life, the emphasis on religious training (with, however, a more 
liberal attitude toward non-Methodist teachers and students than might be ex- 
pected) he provides the reader with history, biography, literature, enlightenment, 
and entertainment at one and the same time. His considered treatment of the prob- 
lems posed by the federation with the University of Toronto, between 1887 and 
1892 (and the subsequent transfer of activities to Queen’s Park) and by Church 
Union in 1925 exemplifies fine historical craftsmanship. His survey of the years 
from 1930 to 1952 should be of great value to any student of Canadian educational 
history. And his concluding paragraphs, in which he evaluates federation as 
successful and assesses the future as hopeful, provide an appropriate finale to his 
labor of love. 

The courage and enterprise of Victoria’s founding fathers have long since been 
justified and rewarded, especially through the achievements of the university’s 
alumni. At the moment, for example, one of them presides over the United 
Nations, while another heads Leland Stanford University. Professor Sissons has 
made his major contribution by stating the record in a form worthy of the heritage 
he commemorates. 

The reviewer is prompted to close on a personal note. His obvious enjoyment 
of the book derived, in part, from the fact that it provided him (a University 
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College product) with a better understanding of why “Vic” is as it is. It went far 
toward dispelling the holdover of bewilderment from the days when he helped 
provide music for the “promenades,” when dancing was still a pleasure forbidden 
to Methodist students at “Varsity.” 


Western Reserve University Jonn HALL STEWART 


THE INCREDIBLE CANADIAN: A CANDID PORTRAIT OF MACKEN- 
ZIE KING, HIS WORKS, HIS TIMES, AND HIS NATION. By Bruce 
Hutchison. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1953. Pp. x, 454. 
$5.00.) 


Tars is a fascinating, informative, and misleading book on an important 
subject. Bruce Hutchison, editor of the Victoria Daily Times, is incapable of 
turning out a dull paragraph, for he wields the magic pen of a fine literary artist; 
and it is doubtful if any other living journalist has acquired a fuller knowledge 
of the life and work of the man who dominated the Canadian political scene from 
the end of the First World War to his retirement in November, 1948, less than 
two years before his death. This is therefore no ordinary popular biography. 
It contains a wealth of material and quite a number of interesting revelations, 
among them the role that Mackenzie King played in getting Roosevelt and 
Churchill together on lend lease. It is also full of the author’s own interpretations 
and judgments, some acute, some blunt, and some twisted like a boomerang. 

This study is constructed after the fashion of a symphony, to produce a 
desired effect. But the movements are not all well balanced, and several themes 
have got out of hand. One is chance. Though Mackenzie King had the good for- 
tune to face a succession of Conservative leaders every one of whom played into his 
hands, his luck resembles that of Napoleon on the battlefield in that he possessed 
an uncanny ability to make the most of his opponents’ mistakes. They deserved 
to lose, he to win; and to say that he slit their throats, as Hutchison repeatedly 
does, is less like poetic license than licentious journalism. 

The Harvard Ph.D., expert labor conciljator, trained economist and social 
philosopher, author of the penetrating Industry and Humanity, was much more 
than the consummate politician who took command of the wrecked Liberal party 
in 1919, transformed it into the one really national party in Canada, and held 
the office of prime minister longer than anyone else in the history of any British 
country—an astonishing achievement for a man who lacked the gifts of oratory 
and personal magnetism. “He found a people divided, quarreling, and weak. He 
left them reconciled, united, and strong as they had never been before. ... He 
found an economic system called Capitalism. For better or worse, but beyond 
repeal, he ushered in the Welfare State.” Hutchison admits this in the beginning, 
and yet in the end he leaves a total impression of a man who could not have done 
all these things. Much of the mystery is the creation of the artistic biographer. 

The Canadian premier's gravest fault, here justly exposed and as justly con- 
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doned, was his failure to see that the world was plunging headlong toward 
Armageddon. Not many months before Munich he came away from a long 
private interview with Hitler believing that the madman was only a simple peasant 
who would never risk a major war. Yet such blindness *vas shared by leading 
statesmen in other democratic lands; and none but a great power, which Canada 
was not, could have taken any effective action to avert the impending crash. 

Many wellinformed Canadians will gnash their teeth over this as a perverse 
book. Nevertheless it is by far the best account we have yet had of Mackenzie 
King and his times, and it may nct be superseded for many years. 


University of Minnesota A. L. Burr 


... Other Recent Publications . . . 


General History 


THE GREAT FRONTIER. By Walter Prescott Webb. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1952, 
pp. xiii, 434, $5.00.) In The Great Frontier Professor Webb attempts “to lift the Amer- 
ican frontier concept... out of its present national setting,” and apply it “on a much 
larger scale to all of Western civilization.” He argues that since 1500 “the frontier was 
almost if not quite as important in determining the life and institutions of modern 
Europe as it was in shaping the course of American history.” In fact Western civiliza- 
tion for 450 years has been “dominated by frontier forces” (p. 7). It is necessary to 
report that Professor Webb knows too little of the history of Europe to give him a 
sound basis for testing his bold hypothesis. It is probable that if he had known enough 
European history to test it, he would not have entertained the hypothesis in the first 
place. If we suppose it possible to assign a meaning more or less consonant with the 
ordinary signification of the words to the statement that Western civilization has been 
dominated by frontier forces since 1500, then the statement is simply wrong. A dozen 
or so reasons why it is wrong will have immediately occurred to anyone who has 
concerned himself with the history of Europe, so the reviewer need waste no one's 
time by rehearsing his own dozen reasons. In its broad generalizations The Great. 
Frontier offers little, in its more limited applications it is either not new or not right. 
Historians concerned with Europe since 1500 will not find the book helpful or 
stimulating, informative or challenging. (A summary of the book's thesis appeared 
in Professor Webb's “Ended: 400 Year Boom,” Harper's Magazine, October, 1951.) 
Professor Webb is the author of The Great Plains, a book that is admirable and 
distinguished, fresh and lively and full of vivid insights. To be forced to say of a 
man who has written so well that he has simply wasted his time in producing his 
most recent book affords the reviewer no satisfaction but only discomfort and regret. 
Unfortunately in writing The Great Frontier our Homer did not merely nod; he 
mumbled in his sleep. We may hope that when he wakes he will give us more of his 
epic about the land he knows and loves and tells about so well, the land around the 
98th meridian—the Great Plains. J. H. Hexrer, Queens College 


GERMANY PLOTS WITH THE KREMLIN. By T. H. Tetens. (New York, Henry 
Schuman, 1953, pp. x, 294, $3.75.) In this timely and stimulating book, T. H. Tetens, 
director of the Library on Germanic and Related International Problems, presents the 
thesis that the orientation of German policy is moving toward the Soviet bloc vis-à-vis 
the West. He contends that, while the free world is busy organizing its strength 
against Russia, Germany’s geo-political master minds have quietly sharpened the 
weapons of their arsenal of Realpolitik and have planned a sellout of Europe to 
Moscow. The realistic program for postwar Germany was virtually scrapped after the 
death of President Roosevelt. “The new approach was no different from that of the 
Allied treatment after World War I. Those occupation officials who were responsible 
for the ‘new look’ accepted the German line that only Germany could be depended 
upon to block Moscow’s drive toward the West. They ignored completely the fact 
that the Germans, regardless of differing political faiths, were united in one principle, 
that is: Germany’s special interest must be served above all else” (p. 200). Mr. Tetens 
believes that our German policy has ignored decisive German social and political 
forces. He urges the United States to reconsider and redirect its German policy in 
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order to regain its freedom of action in Europe and to preserv2 its moral leadership 
in the world. It is obvious that Mr. Tetens is thoroughly familiar with the course 
of German history. His book is expertly documented. He shows by quotation after 
quotation that German spokesmen of all shades of opinion, including Chancellor 
Adenauer, are by no means convinced that Germany should be cn the side of the West 
against Russia. Although Adenauer has been represented as a special friend of the 
United States, in Tetens’ view he intends to play off the United States against Russia 
to hold the balance of power and will then demand colonies in Aïrica to bring about 
the reconstruction of a colonial empire. The author warns that German leaders profess 
their attachment to the West in order to extract billions of dollars from the American 
taxpayer. Because of the controversial nature of the subject, some critics will claim 
that, while Tetens’ documents are genuine, his interpretatior is wrong. Only time 
will tell whether he or his critics stand on the right side of the argument. Until then, 
he has presented the most powerful book yet written to criticize the position of both 
the Pentagon and the State Department on the persisent German problem. 
Louis L. Snyper, City College of New York 


DIE OSTKIRCHE IM LICHTE DER PROTESTANTISCHEN GESCHICHTS- 
SCHREIBUNG VON DER REFORMATION BIS ZUR GEGENWART. By Ernst 
Benz. [Orbis Academicus: Problemgeschichten der Wissenschaft in Dokumenten und 
Darstellungen, II, 1.] (Freiburg i.Br., Karl Alber, 1952, pp. xii, 421, DM 25.) This 
is an interesting and useful book. By a judicious selection of texts and excerpts, 
accompanied by a running commentary, Dr. Benz provides the reader with a clear 
picture of the progress and variations in Protestant studies of the Eastern Church, from 
the Reformation to the present time. It was inevitable that tke study of the Christian 
East in the West should be affected by the religious backgrcunds of scholars. Unfor- 
tunately, it has been too often affected also by pride and prajudice, as well as by an 
unhealthy enthusiasm. Dr. Benz emphasizes, in particular, the distorting impact of 
an anti-Russian bias, inspired by the Germans from the Baltic Provinces, on the 
interpretation of the Eastern tradition by such a prominent scholar as Adolf von 
Harnack (pp. 230-56; cf. the chapter “Das baltische Russlandsbild,” pp. 218 ff.). On 
the other hand, he warns against that romantic Tráwmerei which has heavily colored 
some of the recent interpretations (Hans von Eckardt and Konrad Onasch). To the . 
examples given by the author one could add the book by Walter Schubart, Europa 
und die Seele des Ostens (1938), of which an English trarslation has recently been 
published in this country (Russia and Western Man, New York, 1950). Today there 
is an obvious revival of interest in the Christian East in various quarters. And there 
is a serious danger that analysis of the “Russian soul” may be substituted for the 
study of the doctrine, ethos, and constitution of the churck, Dr. Benz concludes the 
volume with a plea for ecumenical scholarship, of which his own studies, as well 
as those of his younger colleague in Marburg, Dr. Ludolf Miiller, are notable speci- 
mens. Dr. Benz confines himself almost exclusively to German material, and he 
deserves gratitude for his achievement. It is highly desirab.e, however, that a similar 
survey of English material should be undertaken. Anglicans especially have been inter- 
ested in the Eastern tradition from an early date, and -his interest increased im- 
mensely following the Tractarian revival. One may claim that the modern attitude to 
the Christian East in the wider circles of English-speaking Protestantism is determined 
primarily by the studies of such men as John Mason Neale, Dean Stanley, and others. 
“Nontheological factors” influenced these studies also. More attention should be given 
to the doctrinal controversies of the seventeenth century, especially between the Calvin- 
ists in France and Holland and the Roman Catholics. Both parties endeavored to inter- 
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pret the Eastern tradition in favor of their confessional purposes. These remarks are 
not intended to detract from the value of Dr. Benz's contribution. 


GEorGEs FLorovskY, Columbia University 


THE EVOLUTION OF CHEMISTRY: A HISTORY OF ITS IDEAS, METHODS, 
AND MATERIALS. By Eduard Farber. (New York, Ronald Press, 1952, pp. ix, 349, 
$6.00.) In the preface the author promises, as the main part of his book, “a description 
of the ways by which chemical beliefs developed into ideas, how ideas have developed 
into theories, and how practices evolved into experimental methods of research.” He 
certainly has kept his promise and has filled a gap. In all the chapters dealing with 
chemical theories the reader receives an excellent introduction into and interpretation 
of the ideological background, the step-by-step development, the scope and the limit 
of usefulness, hence the validity of each of the hypotheses marking the progress of 
chemistry. The book is subdivided in three “periods” of which the first one, entitled 
“The Emergence of Chemistry as a Science,” surveys—in 89 pages—“the period from 
the oldest records to the eighteenth century.” Period II, entitled “The Development of 
Chemical Systems” and dealing with “the period from the late eighteenth century 
to the late nineteenth,” represents the most important part. It is admirable how the 
author here, in only 142 pages, has succeeded in offering the most lucid presentation 
of the rather complicated processes of thought and experiment in question. The almost 
extreme brevity of his clarifying exhibition of facts and ideas, allowing only the listing 
of the really important men and events, makes itself felt not as a limitation but as a 
means of wholesome concentration and simplification. Period III, entitled “Specializa- 
tion and Industrialization,” is supposed to offer a survey of “the period from the latter 
part of the nineteenth century to our own time.” This reviewer must confess that he 
is not quite convinced of the necessity of this subdivision. Its contents could, in his 
opinion, have been included in Period IY (which then, naturally, would have carried 
the subtitle “survey from the late eighteenth century to our own time”), especially 
since the heading “Specialization and Industrialization” of Period III can hardly be 
justified. Besides, such topics as matter and radiation, chemical bond and physical 
force, and organic chemistry would find their logical place in a continuation of the 
analogous or related chapters in Part IJ. The ten pages on inorganic chemistry dealing 
with alloys and some heavy chemicals seem to this reviewer entirely out of place in 
this book. In the chapter “Biochemistry,” which describes substances rather than 
systems, the brevity which has proved so advantageous in dealing with the latter does 
not offer even the minimum information required. It remains to make a few com- 
ments on details. On page 14 the term “humanization,” should be replaced by 
“anthropomorphization.” Pliny did not die at Rome (p. 31) but at Stabiae (not far 
from Pompeii) as a victim of the eruption of Vesuvius, According to Julius Ruska 
and Paul Kraus the Arabic books of “Jabir” were not “written during the latter part 
of the 8th Century” (p. 35) but originated at least a hundred years later as the 
product of an Islamitic sect. Paracelsus was not “Professor at the University of Basel” 
(p. 45) but municipal physician with the right to teach. In connection with the 
mentioning of Sylvius (Franz de le Boé) on page 55 iatrochemistry should have been 
briefly explained. The chapter on “mines, pharmacists and manufacturing plants” 
(pp. 75-89) is too short and not specific enough. The statement that “the old pharma- 
cist was permeated by the spirit of alchemy and suffered by its excesses” (p. 78) can- 
not be substantiated. On the contrary, the part taken by pharmacists in alchemistic 
work was amazingly small. The notes on phosphorus (p. 83) should have been sup- 
plemented by a reference to the large-scale manufacture of this substance in London 
in the second half of the seventeenth century by the pharmacist Hanckwitz-Gordfrey, 
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a protegé of Robert Boyle. In mentioning Kant's influence on the speculative tendencies 
in chemistry (especially in Germany) in the first half of the nineteenth century (pp. 
93-94) it should have been noted that it was the interpretation through the German 
“Naturphilosophen” (Schelling, Hegel, Oken, etc.) that did the -rick, and that Liebig 
turned against them with all the vehemence so characteristic of him. Pelletier and 
Caventou as well as Doebereiner (pp. 176, 195) were professors not of “pharma- 
cology” but of pharmacy. These comments do not in the least lessen the value of this 
book for the general reader or as a textbock. 
i Gzorce Urpane, University of Wisconsin 


AUSTRALIA. By R. M. Crawford, Professor of History, University of Melbourne. 
{Hutchinson’s University Library: British Empire History.] (Mew York, Longmans, 
Green, 1952, pp. ix, 203, trade $2.25, text $1.80.) 

CEYLON. By Sidney D. Bailey, Assistant Director of the Hansard Society, [Hutchinson’s 
University Library: British Empire History.] (New York, Longmans, Green, 1952, 
pp. vii, 168, trade $2.25, text $1.80.) Each of these slim volumes testifies to the validity 
oz the purpose underlying the Hutchinson’s University Librery series as well as to 
the ability of the two authors. If one were forced to rate the two it would probably 
be necessary to mention Crawford’s book cn Australia first, but this is due to the fact 
that he is dealing with his own culture and can thus get “inside” of the phenomenon 
he is describing. Bailey is surely as competent but has, at the same time, to remain 
outside the culture of which he writes, The schema employed by Bailey in his history 
of Ceylon would probably suit the most exacting taste. In less than 160 pages of text 
he covers each era in Singhalese history quite adequately, giving to each the proper 
weight and space. Thus six of his twelve chapters quite rizhtly deal with Ceylon 
under British hegemony while one chapter suffices for Ceylon under Dutch rule and 
one chapter for the Portuguese interlude. Mr. Crawford, writing from the aperçu 
of the participant in the historical process he essays to describe, puts more emphasis 
on explicating the morphology of Australian society in terms of the structuring it has 
received through time. In this endeavor he has, one feels, done a beautiful job of 
reweaving the fabric of today so as to illuminate its germination in days gone by. 
Crawford is a master of social history writing on a subject with which he has dwelt 
intimately. His chapter on the “Australian Legend,” an inquiry into the mainsprings 
of national character, flows logically and rightfully from the description, in previous 
chapters, of the development of the Australian social polity since the landing in 1788 
at Sydney Cove, His final chapter, on the future role of Australia, has much to say 
and says it with a maturity and temperance that might well provide some illumina- 
tion for Americans facing a troubled Asia in the midst of parlous times. If some of 
my colleagues were to argue that the task of the historian is to describe the past and 
eschew the present, I could only reply that Professor Crawiord has used the past in 
order to understand the present and that this may well be as worthy a task as our 
profession can attempt. In closing, I may note that students of recent Indian history 
will find Mr. Bailey’s thoughtful discussion of the report of the Donoughmore Com- 
mission on “communal representation” most enlightening. The fact that “communal 
representation” was there condemned in concise and effective terms while the same 
principle was rigidly supported for India indicates a need for re-examination of one 
of the cardinal tenets upon which British rule in India rested. If the recommenda- 
tions of the Donoughmore Commission had been taken to heart outside of Ceylon the 
subsequent course of Indian history might well have been altered. 

Rosert I, Crane, University of Chicago 
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A. L. Kroëger. The Delimitation of Civilizations. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr., 1953. 

Yves Renovar. La notion de génération en histoire, Rev. hist., Jan-Mar., 1953. 

Hans Kouw. An Historian's Creed for Our Time. Twentieth Cent., Feb., 1953. 

René WELLEK. Benedetto Croce: Literary Critic and Historian. Comparative Lit., Winter, 1953. 

V. W. Brapen, W. T, Easrersrook, and J. H. Wicrirs. Harold Adams Innis, 1894-1952. Am. 
Ec, Rev., Mar., 1953. 

HENRI ua Histoire de la colonisation (1945-1951) (fin) [bibliographical article]. 
Rev, hist., Jan.—Mar., 1953. 

Haro HoLsorn. History and the Study of the Classics. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan., 1953. 

MARIA DEL CARMEN VELÁZQUEZ. La historia particularidad y universalidad, Historia Mexicana, 
Jan-Mar., 1953. 

ARTHUR B. DarzinG. Historical Perspective in Contemporary Crises. Proc. Massachusetts Hist. 
Soc., LXVIII, Oct., 1944-May, 1947 (pub. 1952). 

Pump Rrerr, History, Psychoanalysis, and the Social Sciences. Ethics, Jan., 1953. 

SHEPARD CLOUGH, Présentation d'une théorie des transformations sociales, Rev, économique, Noy., 
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J. S. BarnÉrtas. La théorie classique de l'équilibre des balances des paiments: étude critique. Rev. 
ad’ hist. éc. et soc., no. 3, 1952. 

G. Bourein. Histotiographie ou propagande politique. Rev. d'hist, de la deuxième guerre mon- 
diale, Jan., 1953. 

ACHILLE DARQUENNES. Représentation et bien commun. Studies Presented to the Internat. Com- 
mission for the Hist. of Representative and Parliamentary Institutions, X1 (Univ. de Louvain, 
1952). 

Pier SiLverIO Leicur. I Contadini ed i Parlamenti dell’ età intermedia. Ibid. 

EmiLE Lousse. Les ordres d'ancien régime n'étaient pas des castes. Ibid. 

GEORGES I. Bratianu. Les Assemblées d'états dans les principautés roumaines. Ibid. 

J. E. Hitter. Die Bedeutung Leonardos da Vinci in der Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften. 
Zur 500. Wiederkehr seines Geburtsjahres. Studium Generale, Nov.-Dec., 1952. 

Feux Grz8Err. The Structure and Composition of Machiavelli’s Discorsi [Review article: Leslie 
J. Walker, tr. and ed., The Discourses of Niccolò Machiavelli]. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan., 1953. 
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SHERMAN B. Barnes. Historians in the Age of the Enlightenment. Kent State University Bulletin, 
Oct., 1952 (Research Series 1). 

Brenpan C. McNairy. The United States Press and the Panama Congress. Hist. Bull., Mar. 
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RICHARD GREENLEAF. British Labor against American Slavery. Sci. and Soc., Winter, 1953. 

MARK WiscHNITZER. Notes to a History of the Jewish Guilds. Hebrew Union College Annual, 
XXII, Pt. 2, 1950-51, 

NATHAN ROTENSTREICR, Hegel's Image of Judaism. Jewish Soc. Stud., Jan., 1953. 

NORBERT ZUMMER. Die europäische Überseekolonisation im 19. Jahrhundert und ihre Lehren 
für die Zukunft. Raumforschung und Raumordnung, no. 3, 1950. 

CHARLES J. MERDINGER. Roads—Through the Ages. Military Engineer, Sept—Oct., 1952. 

J. Cran Vinson. The Drafting of the Four-Power Treaty of the Washington Conference. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Mar., 1953. 

Jon Forses. American Friends and Russian Relief, 1917-1927 (Part II). Bull. Friends Hist. 
Assoc., Autumn, 1952. 

Feux E. Himscx. William Sollmann: Wanderer between Two Worlds. Sorth Atlantic Quar., 
Apr., 1953. 

WiLLram C. Askew. The Secret Agreement between France and Italy on Ethiopia, January 
1935. Jour. Mod, Hist., Mar., 1953. 
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RAYMOND J, SONTAG, Appeasement, 1937. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1953. 

ARTHUR Layton Funk. A Document Relating to the Second World War: The Clark-Darlan 
Agreement November 22, 1942. Jour. Mod. His., Mar., 1953. 

CHarLes Marix. The Relations of East and West, Eroc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCVII, no. 1, 1953. 

CLARENCE C. Watton. Background for the European Defense Community. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar., 
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LeLanp M. GSoovricu. The United Nations and the Korean War: A Case Study. Proc. Acad. 
Pol. Sci, Jan., 1953. 
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WiLLiam C, Hayes. Notes on the Government of Egypt in the Late Middle Kingdom, Jour. Near 
East. Stud, Jan., 1953. 

Sir Aan G£RDINER. Some Reflections on the Nauri Decree. Jour. Egypt. Archaeol., Dec., 1952. 

Jean B£rarn. Les Hyksos et Ja légende d'Io. Recherches sur la période prémycénienne. Syria, 
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H. Franxrert. State Festivals in Egypt and Mescpotamia, Jour. Warburg and Courtauld Inst., 
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F. R. Kraus, Zur Liste der älteren Könige von Babylonien. Zeitschr. Assyriol., Nov., 1952. 

SAMUEL Nosy Kramer. The Oldest Laws [Ur-Nammu]. Scientific Am., Jan., 1953. 

Tom B. Jonzs. Ancient Mesopotamian Agriculture. Agric. Hist., Apr., 1952. 
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[A camp for female prisoners of wer in Sumer at the end of the third millennium 5.c.]. Vest- 
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Maririanu Tsevar. The Ugaritic Goddess Nikkal-WIB. Jour. Near East. Stud., Jan., 1953. 
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Manrren F. Leymann. Abraham’s Purchase of Machpelah and Hittite Law. Bull. Am. Soc. 
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Davio Mereprru. The Roman Remains in the Eastern Desert of Egypt. Ibid. 

H. F. JoLowicz. Revivals of Roman Law. Jour. Warburg and Courtauld Inst., Jan.-June, 1952. 
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Bernard |. Holm* 


THE HERITAGE OF EARLY BRITAIN. By M. P. Charlesworth, et al., Cambridge 
University. (New York, British Bcok Centre, 1952, pp. 196, 24 plates, $2.50.) Prepared 
originally as a course of lectures at Cambridge University in 1949, somewhat revised 
subsequently for broadcast by radio, end carefully rewritten for publication, this 
collaborative account of the early history of England from its prehistoric beginnings 
to the Norman conquest covers the whole subject in eight brief chapters by as many 
authors. Twenty-four plates, eight figures, and a map take the place of the lantern 
slides which illustrated the original lectures. Brief lists of suggested additional reading, 
including some very recent titles, are eppended to all but two of the chapters. The 
book is dedicated to the memory of Martin Charlesworth, who initiated this project 
of assembling a group of writers from three faculties of the university to present 
a composite picture of early British 2aistory for the general reader. The book is 
impressive for its brevity, comprehensive scope, depth of scholarship, and for its read- 
ability. The reviewer found the first three chapters, devoted to prehistoric and Celtic 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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Britain, too compact and occasionally confusing. The chapter on the Roman occupa- 
tion, from the pen of Martin Charlesworth, though probably at times too enthusiastic, 
is excellent. The chapter on the Celtic West, by Nora K. Chadwick, undoubtedly too 
emphatic at many points, is still highly successful. The concluding chapter on “The 
Heritage Completed,” by the editor, M. D. Knowles, is very likely the best thing in 
the whole volume, not only because it ties together very skillfully the previous chap- 
ters, its avowed purpose, but because it also presents a number of interesting reflections, 
both novel and penetrating. This is a small book on a large subject, not by one master 
of the subject but by several. It is best suited to the large group of readers for whom 
it was designed but it has much to offer even to the specialist in the field. 
SipneY R. Packarp, Smith College 


THE DOMESDAY GEOGRAPHY OF EASTERN ENGLAND. By H. C. Darby, Pro- 
fessor of Geography in the University of London. (New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1952, pp. xiv, 400, $11.00.) The Domesday Geography of Eastern England is the 
first of six volumes to be edited by H. C. Darby, professor of geography in the Uni- 
versity of London. Each of the s1bsequent volumes will be written by a specialist 
under his supervision and will follow a similar plan. The project, which is an attempt 
to reconstruct the material recorded in Domesday on a geographical basis, is of great 
significance not only for the studert of geography but also for the historian. This first 
volume, written by Professor Darby himself, contains a valuable introductory chapter 
which describes the making of the great survey and summarizes Domesday scholarship 
since the days of Round and Maï:land. The next six chapters analyze and map the 
data for each of the counties of eastern England, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire. A concluding chapter summarizes and com- 
pares the information for the entire area, pointing out interesting geographical varia- 
tions as well as differences in the methods of recording. This summary and the com- 
posite maps make possible a general picture of eastern England as it may have been 
in the reign of the Conqueror, showing the intensity of the settlements, the distribu- 
tion of free and unfree classes, the amount of woodland, waste, mills, fisheries, and 
other geographical and economic features. Professor Darby is painfully aware of the 
problems presented by the Domesday record, with its obscurities, errors, and omis- 
sions. Again and again he cautions the student that “in giving us something, the 
Domesday Book has withheld much.” In spite of these perplexities, he believes that 
the study when completed will give a more accurate and complete picture of England 
in the eleventh century, “a picture of the relative prosperity of different areas and 
the data for a comparative study of varying geographical and economic factors.” 
Historians will welcome this “more accurate picture,” the result of meticulous research 
and careful mapping. They will be grateful to Professor Darby and his students for 
the bibliographical notes on each county. Some will question his method or statistics 
or be disappointed that he does not answer more of the controversial questions of 
interpretation, but those of us who, like the Conqueror, “think it no shame” to count 
pigs and salt-pans and puzzle over =he loss of fractions of churches will be fascinated 
anew by this geographical study of the Domesday Book. 

Norma ADAMs, Mount Holyoke College 


POUR UNE IMAGE VÉRIDIQUE D'ALIÉNOR D'AQUITAINE. By Edmond-René 
Labande. [Extrait du Bulletin de la Société des antiquaires de l'Ouest, 4° Série, t. 11.) 
(Paris, Poitiers, 1952, pp. 60.) This painstaking brochure, which, if it adds little or 
nothing new, does try to eliminate the atmosphere of legend which has infected 
accounts of the great queen's life down to one of the most recent, and does give on 
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the whole a just appreciation of her character and acccmplish-nents. Scattered through 
the extensive notes occur appreciations ard criticisms. Curiously enough, after rebuk- 
ing Miss Kelly (upon whem he quaintly and consistently confers the matrimonial 
degree of “Mrs.”) for her use of legendary material, he duplicates her odd blunder 
by locating Mt. Cadmos in Paphlagonia en the Black Sea, three hundred miles off the 
Crusaders’ course. The narzative, generally incisive and clea-, becomes confused and 
inaccurate from the time of Queen Eleanor’s imprisonment to that of King Henry's 
death. M. Labande has been unable correctly to correlate the Chronicle evidence with 
that of the Pipe Rolls which he seems never to have studied independently. In the 
most “puerile” fashion, to use a phrase h= applies in criticism of another, he confesses 
himself unable to understand a clear szatement in an unquestioned contemporary 
chronicle that Henry and Eleanor were “reconciled” in 1179. and therefore disregards 
its existence, Curtis H. Waker, Vanderbilt University 


GENERAL AND POLITICAL 


A. Lane Poore. F. W. Maitland and R. Lane Poole [letters]. Cameridge Hist. Jour., X, no. 3, 
1952. 

Gweron SyjoBERG. Folk and “Feudal” Societies. 4m. Jour. Sociology. Nov., 1952. 

Irvine A. Acus. Democracy in the Communites of the Early Middle Ages. Jewish Quar. Rev., 
Oct., 1952. 

RunoLr FiscHer. Wo lag die Canburg des Jahres 805? Wissenschafel. Zeitsch. d. Friedrich- 
Schiller-Universitat Jena, no. 2, 1951-52. 

ALBERT LupewiG, Die Askanierhofburg Spardau. Zeitsch. f. bramdenburgische Landesgesch., 
1951. 

HERMANN HermeEL, Nürnberg und das Reich des Mittelalters. Zeitscá. f. bayerische Landesgesch., 
1951. 

Ernst H, Kanrorowicz, “Deus per naturam, Deus per gratiam.” A Note on Mediaeval Political 
Theology. Harvard Theol. Rev., Oct., 1952. 

Epouarp PerroY. L'Angleterre médiévale: publications des années 1950 et 1951, 1 [suite]. Rev. 
hist., Oct.-Dec., 1952. 

Josian C. RusseLL, The Date of Henry I’s Charter to London. Dargan Hist. Essays, Univ. of New 
Mexico Publications in History, no. 4, 1952. 

A. J. Ropericx. The Feudal Relation between the English Crown and the Welsh Princes. 
History, Oct., 1952. 

D. J. V. Fisser, The Anti-Monastic Reaction in the Reign of Edward the Martyr. Cambridge 
Hist. Jour., X, no. 3, 1952. 

J. P. Trasur-Cussac. Itinéraire d'Edouard 1% en France, 1286-1289. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
Nov., 1952. 

GERHART Lapner. Die mittelalterliche Reform-Idee und ihr Verhältnis zur Idee der Renaissance. 
Mitteilungen des Inst. |. Osterreich. Geschicatsforschung, LX, 1952. j 

GEORGES PEYRONNET, La politica italiana di Luigi Delfinc di Francia (1444-1461). Riv. stor. 
ital., Mar., 1952. 

Hans Baron. A Struggle for Liberty in the Renaissance: Florence, Venice, and Milan in the 
Early Quattrocento, Parts I, II. dm. Hist. Eev., Jan., Apr., 1953. 

Josian C. RusseLL. Research Possibilities in Late Medieval Spanish History. Historia, Apr., 1952. 

Dietrick Scawarz. Westeuropäische Kleinstaaten des Mittelalters. Hesperia (Zurich), Oct., 1952. 

Bruno Meyer. Die Entstehurg der Eidgenozsenschaft. Der Stand der heutigen Anschauungen. 
Schweizerische Zeitsch. f. Gesch., no, 2, 1952. 

RupoLr Bäcmroup. Slawische Kleinstaaten des Mittelalters. Hesperia (Zurich), Oct., 1952. 

R. R. Berrs. The Social Revolution in Bohemia and Moravia in the Later Middle Ages {review 
article on F. Graus]. Past and Present, Nov. 1952. 

Marie NorLe Kerry. Russia before the Monzols [illus.]. Geog. Mag., Christmas number, 1952. 

J. B. HursrrieLpD. The Revival of Feudalism in Early Tudor England. History, June, 1952. 

B. J. Wairinc. Historical Novels, 1950-1951. Speculum, Oct., 1952. 
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LEGAL, ECONOMIC, AND INSTITUTIONAL 


K. A. De Meyrer. Découverte de la dernière partie du manuscrit florentin des Nouvelles de 
Justinien, Scriptorium, VI, no. 1, 1952. 

R. F. WiLLerrs. The Historical Importance of the Gortyn Laws. Univ. of Birmingham Hist. 

` Jour., UL, no. 2, 1952. 

T. Jones Pierce. The Laws of Wales: The Kindred and the Blood-Feud. Ibid. 

WizLiam Crorr Dickinson. The Administration of Justice in Medieval Scotland. Aberdeen Univ. 

` Rev., Autumn, 1952. 

J. W. Gray. The lus Praesentandi in England from the Constitutions of Clarendon to Bracton. 
English Hist. Rev., Oct., 1952. 

Frances J, NiepERER. Early Medieval Charity. Church Hist., Dec., 1952. 

Dororny KmIECINSK1. Medieval Regulations for Health and Sanitation. Hist, Bull., Nov., 1952. 

M. J. LarENAUDIE, Les famines en Languedoc aux xiv® et xv° siècles. Ann. du midi, fasc. 1, 1952. 

Atwyn A, Ruppocx. List of Books and Articles on the Economic History of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Ec. Hist. Rev., 2d ser., V, no. 1, 1952. 

G. O, SayLes. The Seizure of Wool at Easter 1297. English Hist. Rev., Oct., 1952. 

J. Duonpr. Petit-Dutaillis et les communes françaises. Annales (Paris), July-Sept., 1952. 

CH. VERLINDEN. En Flandre sous Philippe Il: Durée de la crise économique. Ibid. 

Pu. WoLFF, Une comptabilité commerciale du xv° siècle. Ann, du midi, fasc. 2, 1952. 

ETIENNE DeLcAMBRE. Les ducs et la noblesse lorraine: La compétence en appel des Assises de la 
chevalerie. Ann. de PEst, no. 2, 1952. 

R. W. Davres. Revisions in Economic Eistory: Russia in the Early Middle Ages. Ec. Hist. Rev., 
2d ser., V, no. 1, 1952. 

Virorino MAGALHAES GODINHO. À econcmia das Canarias nos seculos xrv e xv. Rev, de historia, 
Apr.—June, 1952, 

RoserT SABATINO Lopez. China Silk in Europe in the Yuan Period. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., 
Apr.-June, 1952. 

Lady Srenrow. The Pipe Rolls and the Historians, 1600-1883. Cambridge Hist. Jour., X, no. 3, 
1952. 

D. S. BLanp, Chaucer and the Inns of Court. English Stud., Aug., 1952. 


BYZANTINE AND MUSLIM 


CHRISTIAN CALLMER. Byzantina: Nagra drag i byzantinologiens historia. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 
2, 1952. 

Franz Xaver SEPPELT. Das Schisma des Photius in neuer Sicht. Theol. Revue, no. 3, 1952. 

Joux Huow Hitt and Laurrra L. HiLL. The Convention of Alexius Comnenus and Raymond 
of Saint Gilles [April, 1097]. Am. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1953. 

S. D. Gorrein. A Report on Messianic Troubles in Baghdad in 1120-21. Jewish Quar. Rev., July, 
1952. 

H. A. R. Gras. The Achievement of Saledin. Bull. John Rylands Lib., Sept., 1952. 

- J. Prawer. The Settlement of the Latins in Jerusalem, Speculum, Oct., 1952. 

Bernard Lewis. The Sources for the History of the Syrian Assassins. Ibid. 

Emit L. Fackennerm. Ibn Sina [Avicenna]: The Man and His Work. Middle Eastern Afairs, 
Oct., 1952. 

FRANCESCO GABRIELI, Federico II e la cultura musulmana. Riv. stor, ital., Mar., 1952. 

G. E. von GRUNEBAUM. The Aesthetic Foundation of Arabic Literature. Comp. Lit., Fall, 1952. 

Roserr Monracues, Islam and Christianity. Thought, Summer, 1952. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


WiLHELM Paucx. The Idea of the Church in Christian History. Church Hist., Sept., 1952. 

Sister M. MeLcHior BEYENKA. Saint Augustine and the Consolatio Mortis. Classical Bull., Jan., 
1953. 

Jouannes Beumer. Hilarius von Poitiers, sin Vertreter der christlichen Gnosis. Theolog. Quartal- 
schrift, no, 2, 1952. 

Harman GrisEwoop. Saint Gregory of Tours. Month, June, 1952. 
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Jusro FERNANDEZ ALonso. La disciplina penitencial en la España romanovisigoda desde el punto 
de vista pastoral. Hispania sacra, July, 1951. 

Huserr Janssens, St. Willibrord and Ireland. Irish Eccles. Rec., May, 1952. 

D. J. D. Fismer, The Church in England between the Death of Bede and the Danish Invasion. 
Trans. of the Royal Hist. Soc., 5th Series, II, 1252. 

Heinrich Ficurenau. Zum Reliquienwesen im {früheren Mittelalter. Mitteilungen des Instituts 
f. Osterreich, Geschichtsforschung, LX, 1952. 

BERNHARD SCHULZE, Der Anteil der Zisterzienser an der ostdeutschen Kolonisation, besonders in 
Brandenburg. Zeitsch. f. brandend. Landesgesch., 1951. 

Louis ANTL. An Introduction to the Quaestiones theologicae of Stephen Langton. Franciscan 
Stud., June, 1952. 7 

H. WeisweiLer. Die Ps.-Dionysiuskommentare “In Coelestem Hierarchiam” des Skotus Eriugena 
und Hugo von St.-Viktor. Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale, Jan., 1952. 

P. GLortEux. Essai sur les “Quaestiones in epistolas Pauli” du Ps.-Higues de Saint-Victor. Ibid. 

H.-F. DoNDAINE, Les scolastiques citent-ils les Fères de première mam? Rev. des sciences philos. 
et théol., Apr., 1952, 

C. R. CHeney. The Letters of Pope Innocent LI. Bull. John. Rylanas Lib., Sept, 1952. 

Juan Francisco Rivera Recio. Personajes hispanos asistentes en 1215 al IV Concilio de Latrán. 
Hispania sacra, July, 1951. 

Y. Dossar. L'Inquisition toulousaine de 1243 à 1273. Rev. d'hist. de l'Eglise de France, July- 
Dec., 1951. 

WALTER Dann, Die Besetzung des Bistums Korstanz vom Wormser Xonkordat bis zur Reforma- 
tion. Zeitsch. f. d. Gesch. d. Oberrheins, no. 1, 1952. 

MANFRED Krees, ed. Die Protokolle des Konstanzer Domkapitels. I 1b:4, 

AMBROSIUS SCHNEIDER. Skriptorium und Biblicthek der Cistercienserabtei Himmerod im Rhein- 
land: zur Geschichte klôsterlichen Bibliothexswesen im Mittelalter. Bull. John Rylands Lib., 
Sept., 1952. 

MicuarL O'"HALLORAN, Primate Reginald and Henry II. Irish Eccles. Rec., Aug., 1952. 

J. J. Max. Middeleeuwse Heiligenverering. Ontwikkeling-Bestrijdmg-Verwerping. Nederlands 
Archie} voor Kerkgeschiedenis, XXXVUI, 1951. 

Dom Aprian Morey. Canonist Evidence in the Case of St. William of York, Cambridge Hist. 
Jour., X, no. 3, 1952. 

DErER VAN Aspe. Niklaus Manuel of Bern and His Interest in the Reformation. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Sept, 1952. 

ROBERT STUPPERICH, Buceriana. Archiv f. Reformationsgesch., Heft 1, 1952, 

A. G. Dickens. Aspects of Intellectual Trarsition among the English Parish Clergy of the 
Reformation Period: A Regional Example. 14d. 

RoBERT Kremer. Anabaptism and Humanism: An Inquiry into the Relationship of Humanism 
to the Evangelical Anabaptists. Mennonite Guar. Rev., Apr., 1952. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE Learn 

KATHLEEN Epwarps, The Use of Classical Authors by Medieval Writers. Aberdeen Univ. Rev., 
Spring, 1952. è 

M. van DEN Hour. Gothic Palimpsests of Bobbio. Scriptorium, VI, no. 1, 1952. 

Sister Rrra MARIE BusaMan. St. Augustine's Metaphysics and Stoic Doctrine. New Scholasticism, 
July, 1952. 

M. D. KnowLeEs. Further Note on Recent Advance in the History of Medieval Thought. Cam- 
bridge Hist. Jour., X, no. 3, 1952. 

Rocco Montano. L'estetica medievale. Delta, Jane, 1952. 

Martin Levey. The Encyclopedia of Abraham Savasorda: A Depertu-e in Mathematical Meth- 
odology. Isis, Sept., 1952. 

Gittes MEYER. En quel sens peut-on parler ce “méthode scientifique” chez Roger Bacon? Bull, 
de littérature ecclés., Apr., 1952. 

L., Tuorpsr. Mastre Richard, a Thirteenth-Cenzury Translator of the “De re militari” of Vegetius. 
Scriptorium, VI, no. 1, 1952. l 

MARSHALL CLAGETT, The Use of the Moerbeke Translations of Archimedes in the Works of 
Johannes de Muris, Isis, Sept., 1952, 


“a 
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Lynn THORNDIKE. A Record of Eclipses for the Years 1478 to 1506. Ibid. 

E. S. KENNEDY. A Fifteenth Century Planetary Computer: al-Kashi’s “Tabag al-Manateq.” Ibid., 
Apr., 1952. 

Loren C, MacKinney, Multiple Explicits of a Medieval Medical Dynamidia. Osiris, X, 1952. 

P. O. KrisTELLER. Mediaeval and Renaissance Latin Translations and Commentaries. Scriptorium, 
VI, no. I, 1952, 

Martin R. P, McGuire. Mediaeval Humanism. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1953. 

D. J. A. Ross. Methods of Book-Production in a Fourteenth Century French Miscellany (London, 
B.M., MS Royal 19, DI.). Scriptorium, VI, no. 1, 1952. 

Ernsr Kyriss. Books from the Libraries of Historic Personalities of the Fifteenth Century. Jour. 
English and Germanic Philol., Oct., 1952. 

A. Vernet. Un abbé de Clairvaux bibliophile: Pierre de Virey (1471-96). Seriptorium, VI, no. 
I, 1952. 

V. Sansonerti. Le pubbliche scuole in Vicenza durante il medio evo e l’umanesimo. Aevum, 
Mar., 1952. 

Jonn B. Morrazz. William of Ockham as a Political Thinker. Cambridge four., Sept, 1952. 

THEODORE SILVERSTEIN. Adelard, Aristotle, and the De Natura Deorum. Classical Philol., Apr., 
1952. | 

Loren C. MacKinney. F. Gilbert's “Machiavelli’s Virtu.” Renaissance News, Spring, 1952. 

Hans Baron. Erasmus-Probleme im Spiegel des Colloquium “Inquisitio de fide”: 1. Das Apos- 
tolische Symbol und die Einigung der Konfessionen. 2. Der Humanismus und die thomistische 
Lehre von den gentiles salvati. Archiv |. Reformationsgesch., no. 2, 1952. 

J. V. M. Poner. Erasmiana. Quelques aspects du problème érasmien d'après les publications 
récentes. Rev, des sciences relig., Oct., 1952. 

J. LinpesooM. Erasmus’ Bedeutung für die Entwicklung des geistigen Lebens in den Nieder- 
landen. Archiv f. Reformationsgesch., Heft 1, 1952. 


Quirivus Breen. The Subordination of Philosophy to Rhetoric in Melanchthon: A Study of His 


Reply to G. Pico della Mirandola. Ibid. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


“Jonn J. Parry. À Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature for the Year 1951. Mod, Lang. 


Quar., June, 1952. 
Wum A. CraiGie. New Editions of the Icelandic Sagas. Ibid. 
WiLLiam T. H. Jackson. The Medieval Pastourelle as a Satirical Genre, PAtlol. Quar., Apr., 1952. 
Sir Maurice Bowra. Dante and Arnaut Daniel. Speculum, Oct., 1952. 
Enrico pE’ Necri. The Legendary Style of the Decameron. Romanic Rev., Oct., 1952. 
Morton W. BLoomriezn. Chaucer's Sense of History. Jour. English and Germanic Philol., July, 
1952. 
MEDIEVAL ARTS 
D. Tansor Rice. New Excavations in the Palace of the Byzantine Emperors: Fresh Masterpieces 
of Mosaic, and Further Light on the. Substructure. Ius. London News, Dec. 13, 1952. 
Grace M. Crowroot. Anglo-Saxon Tablet Weaving. Antiquaries Jour., July-Oct., 1952. 
Kara: Meyer. The Eight Gregorian Modes on the Ciuny Capitals. 4r£ Bull., June, 1952. 
WizciaM FLeminc. The Musical Iconography of Two Capitals at Cluny. Symposium, May, 1952. 
Darrri TseLos. Unique Portraits of the Evangelists in an English Gospel-Book of the Twelfth 
Century. Art Bull., Deč., 1952. 2 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


Leland H. Carlson? 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By James A. Williamson. [Brief Lives, Number 1.] (London, 
Collins; New York, Macmillan, x951, pp. 160, $1.75.) 


1 Responsible onlv for the list of articles. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. By Roger Fulford. [Brief Lives, Number 2.] (Same as above, 
1951, Pp. 144, $1.75.) 

MONTROSE. By C. V. Wedgwood. [Brief Lives, Number 3.] (Same as above, 1952, 
pp. 158, $1.75.) 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Milton Waldman. [Brief Lives, Number 4.] (Same as above, 
1952, Pp. 159, $1.75.) This series is another attempt to provide an easy introduction 
to history by short biographies of figures who have acted leading roles on its stage. 
The authors are scholars and experienced writers. Drake and Montrose are suitable 
subjects for this treatment, but readers will gain a better impressicn of their personal 
careers then of the times in which they lived. Elizabeth and Victoria are much 
less amenable to this treatment. Their personal lives are insepsrable from the public 
events of their time, and the latter are much too complicated and cover too long a 
period to be reduced to a brief, simple narrative. In their cases Erevity is purchased 
at the cost of so much omission that the stories are inadequate. Mr. Waldman uses 
42 of his 159 pages in his first chapter, “Birth to Accession.” Even so, little space 
could be spared from the narrative of Elizabeth's early personal life to foreshadow the 
complex web of events that faced the new queen when she began to reign. Not until 
chapter 4, “Rebellion,”. does the reader learn of the controversies between Protestants 
and Catholics that divided Europe and that began in the reign of Henry VIII. We 
thus reach chapter 6, “Test,” without sufficient preliminary action to make the climax 
of the drama, the Armada, stirring or even convincing. Mr. Fulford solves the prob- 
lem in the case of Victoria by dwelling on her personal life rather than on events in 
her reign, but the story of her life would not have been worth telling had she not 
been a queen. W. T. Larrane, Duke University 


RUPERT OF THE RHINE. By Bernard Fergusson. [Brief Lives, Number 5.] (New 
York, Macmillan, 1952, pp. 143, $1.75.) This is a lively and well-written book of 
rather mixed quality, Many of its faults are doubtless attributable to the fact that the 
author is not a historian but a professional soldier. As such he writes about Prince 
Rupert, also a professional soldier, with sympathy and gusto. He is at his best in 
dealing with the facts of Rupert's career, especially during the civil war, with which 
the greater part of the book is concerned. (The implied promise on the dust jacket 
that the nonmilitary aspects of Rupert’s life are also to be discussed is not fulfilled.) 
Rupert’s trials and tribulations as a general who always had to keep one eye on his 
enemies among King Charles’s courtiers are convincingly described. But even with 
respect to the civil war the author disappoints us, for he nowhere gives any reasoned 
assessment of Rupert’s ability as a general. This sort of judgment we might legiti- 
mately expect and value from a military man. When the author strays from the path 
of Rupert’s own career, he makes some elementary errors. For example, it is hardly 
accurate to say that “Gustavus Adolphus was killed in a skirmish” (p. 14), or to 
describe the restoration of 1660 as the “overthrow of Parliament” (p. 120). As a 
description of Rupert’s derring-do, this book is satisfactory enough; as a piece of his- 
torical writing it has serious deficiencies. Maurice Ler, Jr, Princeton University 


THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. By Hugh Ross Williamson. “New York, Macmillan, 
1952, pp. 301, $4.50.) Mr. Ross Williamson has reopened the still unsettled debate 
between Father John Gerard and S. R. Gardiner over the Gunpowder Plot of 1605. 
The author argues strongly fcr the thesis that the plot was merely one of a series of 
government “frame-ups” designed to be “discovered” at the most propitious moment 
in order to push through more stringent anti-Catholic legislation. He insists that the 
government of James I was quite aware of the nature and scope of the conspiracy 
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and was acting more or less as its agent provocateur, while Robert Cecil is presented 
as the evil genius of the entire scheme which was devised to “wean the King from 
a policy of toleration” (p. 112). The author has made the most of the existing evidence 
for such an interpretation, and undoubtedly there is more than an element of truth 
in such a view, for the Elizabethan and Jacobean governments, with their highly 
developed espionage systems, must have been fully acquainted with the chronic efforts 
of the more fanatical Catholics to assassinate their Protestant sovereigns. However, 
to paint the conspiracy of 1605 as a “frame-up” comparable to certain so-called plots 
mysteriously discovered in communist Russia seems to be an unwarranted conclusion. 
There certainly was a plot and plotters who were willing to risk treason and to suffer ` 
the horrible consequences of failure. The main criticism, however, should not be 
directed against the author's interpretation of the plot itself for which there is con- 
siderable if controversial evidence, Mr. Ross Williamson is most vulnerable when 
he endeavors to create the necessary atmosphere to make his thesis plausible. He has 
conjured up a picture of Elizabethan and early Jacobean society which not all histo- 
rians might recognize. Relying heavily on Hilaire Belloc, the author insists upon 
the “ruthless malignity” which “is exhaled from the Elizabethan past” and portrays 
Elizabeth’s anti-Catholic legislation as being based on “ ‘a special personal hatred of 
the [Catholic] Faith’” (p. 38). If Elizabeth and her government are characterized 
by anything, it is by a singular religious apathy in a markedly religious age. The 
queen herself disclaimed any desire of opening “a window into men's souls,” and 
Catholics during her reign were executed not because they were Catholics but 
because they were traitors. Moreover, the argument that it is possible that “the plan 
[of the plot] originated in Cecil's brain and was by some means transferred to Cates- 
by's” because “the Government had had long and successful experience in ‘planting’ 
such ideas (as the Babington conspiracy and others witness)” (p. 113) is highly 
problematical. The government's knowledge of the Babington affair of the previous 
reign was certainly used by Walsingham to trap the unfortunate Queen of Scots, but 
it has never been proved that a government official was actually the agent provocateur. 
Mr. Ross Williamson has not succeeded in persuading this reader to accept all of his 
views. However, as the author himself points out, the temper and experience of our 
own century does make his interpretation far more credible than it could have ever 
been to those living in a more trusting age. 
Lacey BALDWIN Smita, Princeton University 


RECORDS RELATING TO THE SOCIETY OF MERCHANT VENTURERS OF 
THE CITY OF BRISTOL IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Selected and 
Edited by Patrick McGrath, Lecturer in History, University of Bristol. [Bristol Record 
Society’s Publications, Volume XVIL] (Bristol, the Society, 1952, pp. lvi, 276, 275.6d.) 
This is the first of two volumes designed to illustrate the economic and social history 
of the merchant community of Bristol in the seventeenth century. The present volume 
relates to the organized merchant body, the Society of Merchant Venturers of Bristol, 
and the second will deal with the merchants in their private capacities. The society, 
which still exists as an important civic body, was incorporated in 1552 as part of the 
crown's general policy of favoring “well ordered trade.” For some fifty years its 
activities appear to have been slight, overlaid in part by the Spanish Company, but 
from 1618 it rose in importance both in itself and in its relations with the -city 
authorities and became the controlling force in the organization of the city's trade 
and shipping. Its charitable work, now its main function, helped to deal with the 
problem of poverty in seventeenth-century Bristol. In its commercial policy and in its 
relations with other companies, such as the Merchant Venturers of England and 
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the Levant Company, it fought for its own rights with the usual inconsistency of 
principle but consistency of interest then, and still, prevalent in economic matters. Its 
membership remained smali—it never reached 100 in the seventeenth century—but 
it grew in wealth and credit standing, on an income of some £700-£800 a year by the 
end of the century. The present selection of records, admirably edited and annotated 
by Mr. McGrath, gives a vivid picture of its growth, activities, and range of interest. 
The section on the society's interest in exploration and colonization is, however, brief, 
for most of the relevant documents have already been published, those relating to 
northern Virginia in 162123 having appeared in the American Historical Review 
in 1899 and those of Captain James in the Hakluyt Society series in 1894. Not all those 
who ventured forth found good fortune for, among the alms record here printed, 
accommodation was given in 1697 to “Phillipp Whelly a person late come from 
Virginia but borne in St Thomas Parish.” Some 100 pages of the main text are 
devoted to the society’s organization and internal activities (including the detection 
of collusive apprenticeships) and another 50 pages to relations with other companies 
and a fighting protection of the members’ interests externally. A section of considerable 
local interest is given to the society’s work as a port authority, including pilotage, 
matters which in other ports fell to the city authorities. An appendix gives particulars 
of ships arriving at Bristol, 267 in 1686 of which 70 were from America and the West 
Indies. The perils of the sea are vividly illustrated in a selection of records devoted 
to “Pirates, Turkish Corsairs and Convoys.” What human story lies behind the dry 
entry in 1622, “inprimis for xxs which was paid to goodwife Trippett by consent of 
the Master and Company towardes the relief of herselfe and children in their sicknes, 
her husband being in captivitie in Algier”? In the first part of the century, English 
and Irish pirates and Turkish corsairs were particularly menacing, and in the wars 
with the Dutch and French in the second half the society was very much concerned 
with the question of convoys that would take “the said shippes one hundred and 
fifty leagues to the westward of Cape Cleare” in Ireland to and from the West Indies 
and Virginia. H. A. SHannon, Washington, D. C. 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 1560-1707. By Douglas Nobbs, Lecturer in Political 
Science, University of Edinburgh. [Hutchinson’s University Library: History.] (New 
York, Longmans, Green, 1952, pp. 173, trade $2.25, text $1.£o.) This is a new and at 
times illuminating approach to a dramatic period in British history. The history of 
England and the history of Scotland have often been written separately. Mr. Nobbs 
attempts to place the two together here and to describe developments. both north 
and south of the border from a point of view that is neither English nor Scottish but 
British, Ultimate political union is the central theme of the book which becomes in 
consequence an essay upon those processes in England and in Scotland after 1560 
which made possible the final consummation of 1707. This outcome is regarded as 
a triumph of moderate opinion in both politics and religicn, and the author is con- 
cerned primarily with the development of this body of opinion. Much less attention 
is paid to English ideas than to the evolution of political thought in Scotland. There 
is much justification for emphasizing the special problem of the moderates in the 
more backward country. Scottish moderates lacked the support of a strong middle 
class; until almost the very end of the period they lacked effective political institutions 
through which to control the crown; and they were slow in developing a mature 
political theory which might have offered a middle ground between the extreme 
claims of an absolute crown and of an unlimited church. As Mr. Nobbs points out, 
Scotland had to develop ezonomically and politically before the moderates could 
have their chance and also before she could be equal enough to England to contrive 
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an effective union. lt may, however, be questioned whether in a book of so general 
a nature too much space has not been devoted to the discussion of Scottish political 
thought. Political events and economic developments are not indeed ignored, but 
they are relegated to a subordinate position. In such a brief account much no doubt 
had to go, but it may be doubted whether a just balance has been retained. 

Davin C. Exxiot, California Institute of Technology 


THE PROTESTANT DISSENTING DEPUTIES. By Bernard Lord Manning. Edited 
by Ormerod Greenwood. (New York, Cambridge University Press, 1952, pp. ix, 498, 
$10.00.) The dissenting deputies are a characteristic product of the English political 
genius. They have had a continuous history since 1732, when they came into being 
as an ad hoc body for the immediate purpose of petitioning for the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts, Though drawn only from the churches of the three 
denominations within twelve miles of London, they have been the most influential 
and often the official representatives of orthodox dissent throughout the country. 
Their success was largely due to a rigid limitation of aim and method. By concerning 
themselves only with the civil rights of dissenters they survived the landslide of most 
of the old Presbyterian congregations into Unitarianism. By skillfully concentrating 
on practical grievances and leaving wider issues, such as disestablishment, to more 
popular (and generally more short-lived) societies, they became in effect the only 
consistent champions of religious toleration as such. The deputies normally act 
through a committee of twenty-one, whose very full minutes are the main primary 
source of this book. It is valuable, less for any new light it throws on particular 
topics than for the general picture of the politics of dissent and the working of 
Victorian democracy. The dreary controversies on church rates and burial laws show 
how much active intolerance and petty persecution survived into the ages of reason 
and liberalism, how slowly, in Manning’s words, “every approach to religious equality 
has been won in practice, even after it has been conceded in theory”: and the deputies, 
like their Puritan forebears under Elizabeth, possessed a remarkable flair for political 
action and influencing public opinion. One of the most interesting sections deals with 
the proposed episcopate in the American colonies. The minutes also contain much of 
importance to the local historian. The book suffers from too exclusive concentration 
on the main source. While the progress of legislation is traced through the minutes, 
its final form is not always clear. Moreover, the wisdom and tenacity of the deputies, 
the fruit of inherited tradition rather than of any individual influence, is somewhat 
too uncritically contrasted with the folly of the politicians. There is, for example, no 
reference to the securities for dissenters which Graham was careful to insert in his 
education proposals of 1843. Brougham, Graham, Peel, Gladstone, and above all the 
“renegade” and “parvenu” Disraeli are trounced with a zest reminiscent of Buckle, 
to whom all legislators were powerless except for mischief. Bernard Manning died in 
1942 and his editor, the present secretary of the deputies, has left untouched these 
expressions of opinion, even where he disagrees with them. 

Puiu Sreyes, University of Birmingham, England 
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FRANCE 
Beatrice F. Hyslop* 


POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY AND THE FRENCH CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, 
1789-91. By Eric Thompson. {Manckester, Eng., Manchester University Press, 1952, 
pp. viii, 168, 155.) This short study ia the history of political ideas during the early 
French Revolution was written origirally for the doctorate at the University of Lon- 
don. But unEke many dissertations, it is a thesis with an actual thesis. The thesis is 
that the doctrine of popular sovereignty had become widely accepted in France by 
1789 and had become part of the revolutionary mystique. But the balance of political 
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power in the National Assembly inclined to the bourgeoisic, and the spokesmen for 
this group were anxious to circumvent popular sovereignty in practice in order to 
consolidate their new supremacy. So the democratic doctrine by clever exegesis was 
reconciled with a practical program of preserving political dominance for the middle 
class against the pretensions of both the traditional monarchy and its supporters on 
the right and of the masses and their democratic leaders on the left. The author traces 
the success of these maneuvers through the successive decisions taken in the drafting 
of the Declaration of Rights and the solution of the vexing problems of the veto, the 
franchise and the system of representation, the structure of the legislature, the scope 
of the executive power including the control of foreign policy, the constitution-making 
power, and church-state relations. There are certain inherent dangers in such a thesis, 
most obviously the danger that a complex situation may be oversimplified. The author 
describes a carefully planned strategy on the part of the bourgeois Left Centre in the 
Assembly during 1789, 1790, and 1791, but the reader may still question whether 
that group acted quite so consciously and with all the foresight that hindsight sug- 
gests to the historian. It is rarely thus. This however is a subjective question of inter- 
pretation, and the fact that the author is pushing his thesis means a more stimulating 
essay. The book is well written, with numerous quotations translated from the debates. 
More important, we have here, if rot an original contribution except incidentally, a 
convenient summary of one of the most important developments in the period, and a 
valuable case study in the relations between revolutionary political theory and prac- 
tice, including the inevitable tendency of the latter to dominate the former. 
Gordon H. McNen, Coe College 


LA GRANDE PEUR DANS LA GENERALITE DE POITIERS, JUILLET-AOUT 
1789. By Henri Diné. (Paris, the Author, 7 rue César Franck, 1951, pp. 248.) This 
small volume by a newcomer is of more significance than its size and title imply, 
because it challenges the description of the Great Fear by the recognized authority, 
Georges Lefebvre. The book comprises three parts. The first analyzes popular reac- 
tion to famine, epidemics, vagabondage, and poverty during the eighteenth century 
as background for the psychology of fear and popular violence in 1789. In the second 
part, M. Diné describes the Great Fear in each community of the généralité of Poitiers, 
utilizing departmental and local archives as well as national sources. It is in the third 
part, a discussion of the Great Fear as a general phenomenon throughout France, that 
M. Diné would revise the interpretation of M. Lefebvre in three respects. In his vol- 
ume La Grande Peur en 1789 (Paris, 1932) and more recently in a succinct summary 
in his La Révolution francaise (“Peuples et Civilisations,” Paris, 1951), M. Lefebvre 
described the Great Fear as occurring in six regions of France between July 20 and 
August 6, with chain-reactions unleashed by fear, real or imagined, spreading from 
six centers by traceable routes, illustrated on a series of maps. M. Diné cited several 
incidents to show that the Great Fear appeared in Brittany and some other regions 
of France excluded by M. Lefebvre. Secondly, M. Diné rejects the inception of the 
Great Fear in Poitou as beginning on July 20, and would have it on July 22 through- 
out that region, thereby reinforcing his conclusions from the identity of the date of 
uprisings, The third and major difference is M. Diné’s thesis that a central revolution- 
ary plan existed and sent out propaganda from Paris and Versailles, resulting in simul- 
taneous outbreaks in the provinces, rather than the autonomous regional movements 
demonstrated by M. Lefebvre. M. Diné’s discussion has not convinced this reviewer. 
One of his main arguments is derived from diplomatic correspondence, already well 
known, which contained reports of English bribery and threats of invasion but which 
contained no proofs of a well-organized plot to arouse violent action all over France 
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on the same day. Such a plan would require picked agente provocateurs and specific 
propaganda. Despite his meticulous consultation of local archives, M. Diné has not 
identified such agents, or cited posters, circulars, or any new documentary evidence of 
central planning and pr=metion. Until such proof has been discovered, the earlier 
thesis of M. Lefebvre remains valid. B.F.H. 


SUPPLÉMENT AU RÉPERTOIRE CRITIQUE DES CAHIERS DE DOLÉANCES 
POUR LES ÉTATS GÉRÉRAUX DE 1789. Publié par Beatrice F. Hyslop. [Collec- 
tion de documents inédits sur l’histoire économique de la Revolution française.] (Paris, 
Ministère de Education nazionale, distrib. by Presses universitaires de France, 1952, 
pp. 247.) Long aware ol the singular importance of the cahiers de doléances of 1789 
for appraising French public opinion on the eve of the Revolution, and of their debt 
to Professor Hyslop for contributing so much to their knowledge of these essential 
sources, historians will te gratefui for this up-to-date supplement to her Répertoire 
critique (Paris, 1933), wich located original cahiers and their editions. The Supplé- 
ment, like her earlier studies, demonstrates Miss Hyslop’s mastery of historical back- 
ground and detail, biblicgraphical skill, and perfect familiarizy with French archives. 
Extracting, checking, and correcting the information reported by departmental 
archivists and local historians required extraordinary patience and diplomacy. Special 
study of each circumscription enabled her to complete these data and to distinguish 
true cahiers and official procès-verbaux oí electoral assemolies from similar unofficial 
and private documents often ccnfused with them. Though less ambitious than 
Brette’s unfinished Recue:l, Miss Eyslop's studies supplement and complete it 
admirably. The author insists that her compilation is not definitive. No project in- 
volving some 25,000 scattered cahiers could be. Additional manuscript cahiers will 
turn up when unclassified fonds in departmental, communal, and private archives 
are investigated. There are omissions of references to several older published texts 
because of the obscurity of innumerable publications on Jocal history. Unfortunately, 
lack of credits prevented the commission from issuing a new edition of the Réper- 
toire. This is particularly regrettable because it is out of print. Inconveniences involve 
the necessity for simulzaneous consultation of both volumes, organization of material 
by baillages rather than by départements, and occasiona. confusion between old and 
new parish names. Improvements include data on Guadeloupe, correct placing of 
Dol, index of lower clergy and gild cahiers, and indications of war losses. The latter 
dre more than offset by discovery of texts since 1931. Together the Répertoire and 
Supplément constitute he most zomplete and reliable guide to the cahiers available. 

Davin L. Lown, University of Florida 


FRENCH INVENTIONS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Shelby T. Mc- 
Cloy. (Lexington, Unve-sity oz Kentucky Press, 1952, pp. viii, 212, $4.50.) The 
technical achievements of French scientists and inventcrs have not been adequately 
presented to readers without special technical knowledge. Despite the great impor- 
tance of much fundarsental work in the mechanical and chemical fields, the accomp- 
lishments of the French have not competed successfully in general interest with the 
advances in technology in England. The general purpose of the book would have been 
more completely achieved if Professor McCloy had stressed more emphatically the 
work in fields of ligit engineering, notably the development of watches and the 
machine tools in the precision Feld. There were improvements in water wheels, also, 
that were not conspicuous in their time, though they led to the hydraulic turbine, 
which was a major achievement. The work in these felds contributed much to the 
ultimate development of power engineering, though it dozs not command the atten- 
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tion of the general reader. There is a great deal of interesting material. Most of us 
know of the Montgolfier by name, but we rarely find any proper account of their 
work with the balloon. The mechanical telegraph, worked by semaphore signals, may 
be known by bare reference, but no complete documentation or description is accessi- 
ble. The early history of the oil lamp with a glass chimney and a well-designed wick 
is of great significance, highly characteristic of inventive work in France. The chap- 
ters on papermaking and the chemical industries contain much material that will be 
new to any but the best informed readers. In both fields, inventions of capital impor- 
tance were made in France. The treatment of textile machinery and geared mechanisms 
is not so useful. The development of these machines cannot be appreciated without 
more emphasis upon technical detail than was planned in this record of invention. 
These chapters, too, fall more directly within the limits of the treatise of Charles 
Ballot and are therefore less novel. Aszotr Payson Usher, Harvard University 
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Mere L. Perkins. The Abbé de Saint-Pierre and the Seventeenth-Century Intellectual Back- 
ground. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCVII, no. 1, 1953. 

Francos Dumont. La noblesse et les Etats particuliers francais. Studies Presented to the Internat. 
Commission for the Hist. of Representative and Parliamentary Institutions, XI (Univ. de 
Louvain, 1952). 

Fraxcots OLivier-MartiN. L'action juridique des “états” ou “ordres,” en dehors des assemblées 
périodiques, en France, aux xvi? et xvin’ siècles, Ibid. 

WinLiam F, Cuurcn. The Problem of Constitutional Thought in France, from the End of the 
Middle Ages to the Revolution. Ikid. 

MADELEINE Dumont. Voltaire as Educator. Social Stud., Jan., 1953. 

ROBERT SHACKLETON. La genèse de “L'Esprit des Lois.” Rev. d'hist. litt. de la France, Oct— 
Dec., 1952. 

H. Ropper. De la composition de “L'Esprit des Lois.” Montesquieu et les Oratoriens de l’académic 
de Juilly. Ibid. 

Kurr von Raumer. Saint-Pierre und Rousseau: Das Problem des ewigen Friedens, Zeitsch. f.d. 
des. Staatsuiss., CVIII, no. 4. 

ALLANA G. Ret. General Trade between Quebec and France during the French Régime. Canadian 
Hist. Rev., Mar., 1953. 

Jean VinaLeNC. L’approvisionnement de Paris en viande sous l’ancien régime. Rev. d'hist. éc, et 
soc., NO. 2, 1952. 

P. pe Sarnt-Jacos. La question des prix en France, à la fin de l’ancien régime, d’après les con- 
temporains. lbid. 

ARNAUD DE Læsrapis. L’assassinat de Le Peletier de Saint-Fargeau. La Revue, Feb, 1, 1953. 
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Janine HUMBERT. Les assignats dans le département de la Meurthe, d'avril 1793 à avril 1795. 
Ann. de l'Est, no. 3, 1952. 

Beatrice F. HysLopP. Le théâtre parisien pendant la Terreur. Actes du y7e. congrès des sociétés 
savantes, Grenoble, 1952. 

Davin L. Down. L'art comme moyen de propagande pendant la Révolution francaise. Ibid. 

G. Pirar. L'Abbé Grégoire, commissaire de la Convention dans les départements du Mont Blanc 
et des Alpes-Maritimes. Ann. de l'Est, ro. 3, 1952. 

R. Coss. L'armée révolutionnaire parisienne. Bull. Soc. hist. mod., June-July, 1952. 

GÉRARD WALTER. Guerre totale en Vendée. Rev, de Paris, Jan., 1953. 

J. M. Tuompson. The French Revolution Seen by a Schoolboy. History Today, Mar., 1953. 

G. Rupe. Les émeutes des 25, 26 février 1793, à Paris. Ann. hist. de [2 Rév. fr., Jan.-Mar., 1953. 

E. CAMPAGNAC. Deux agents de Danton: Recordain et Mergez. Ibid. 

R. Cons. Une “coalition” des garcons brossiers de la section des Lombards. Ikid, 

G. P. Gooch. Catherine and the French Revolution. Contemp. Rev., Mar., 1953. 

ALBERT SOBOUL. A propos d'un article [by Roux, in Rev. d'hist. éc. et soc., no. 3, 1951] sur la 
Révolution française. Annales (Paris), Oct.—Dec., 1952. 

Duc pE LA Force. Un soldat de Napoléon. La Revue, Feb. 15, 1953. 

C. S. Forester. Could Napoleon Have Won? History Today, fan., 1953. 

M. Layusan. La deuxième et dernière phase de la catastrophe napcléonienne (1814-15). Bull. 
Soc. hist. mod., June-July, 1952. 

ALEXANDRE CHABERT. Influences françaises sur les origines du syndicalisme anglais, Rev. d’hist. 
Éc, et soc., NO. 3, 1952. 

JEAN Pipancer. Sur le mouvement philhellène en Côte d'Or de 1824 à 1530. Ann. de Bourgogne, 


no. 3, 1952. 
HENRI DE ROLLAND. Le créateur du Sénégal: Faidherbe, 1818-89. Res. de défense nationale, Feb., 


1953. 

SrawisLas Mirarp. Ledru-Rollin et la question sociale en 1841. Rev. d'hist, éc. et soc., no. 3, 
1952. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES. The Emperor Entertains: Napoleon III at Compiègne. History Today, Jan., 
1953. 


Davin H. Pinckney. Migrations to Paris during the Second Empire. Jour, Mod. Hist., Mar., 1953. 

ALFRED RAMBAUD. Québec et la guerre franco-allemande de 1870, Rev. d'hist. Amér. fr., Dec., 
1952. 

Pierre Lyaurey. Les responsabilités de affaire marocaine, La Revie, Jan. 15, 1953. 

MARÉCHAL LYAUTEY. Lettres du Maroc (1912). lbid., Jan. 1, 15, Feb. 1, 1953. 

GÉNÉRAL WeEYGAND. Souvenirs de 1918—Le Coup d'arrét de Juillet. Zoid., Mar. 1, 1953. 

ALñerT Mityaup. Herriot au Quai d'Orsay. Rev. pol. et parl., Jan., 1953. 

Louis Marin. Gouvernement et commandement, II. Rev. d'hist. 2e. Guerre mond., Jan., 1953. 

C. H. Proc. Die Résistence als Trager der europäischen Einigungs-testrebungen während des 
Zweiten Weltkrieges, Europa-Archiv., no. 19, 1952. 

CAPITAINE DE CORVETTE Guyon. Terre-Neuve, la Grcenland et l’Idande dans le stratégie navale 
de 1941 à 1945. Rev. de la défense nat., Feb., 1953. 

ALBERT Rivaup. Les souvenirs du Vice-Amiral Fernet. La Revue, Jan. 1, 1953. 

Vice-ÁMIRAL FERNET, Septembre 1940. Ibid. 

Jonn WHEELER BENNETT. Hitler and the Bomb-Plot: II, in Paris. History Today, Mar., 1953. 

ELISABETH ÁRNOUX. L'approvisionnement en matières premières et les débouchés de l’industrie 
papetière vosgienne. Ann. de l'Est, no. 3, 1982. 

Micnez Auck-Larm£, Les études d'économie rurale, en France, depuis 1940. Rev. d'hist. éc. et 
£0€., DO. 3, 1952. 

MarceL Mere, L’amnistie fiscale de 1952. Rev. sci. et légis. finan., Jan-Mar., 1953. 

Henri Krier. La place du budget dans la lutte contre l'inflation. 1b:d. 

Jean Méricor. Le decret du 30 juin 1952 portant aménagement cu régime fiscale des sociétés et 
des valeurs mobilières. bic. . 
Husert D'Herouvizze, La conjoncture économique (tableaux) et nete sur le commerce extérieur 

francais. Rev. pol. et parl., Feb., 1953. 
Pierre Rimperr, Prix et salaires depuis 1949. Rev. sosialiste, Feb., 1953. 
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ETIENNE WeiLL-RAyNaL, L'avis du conseil économique sur le marché de la viande. Ibid., Jan., 
1953. 

Jean Lecerr. Les charbonnages francais et le Pool. Rapports: France-Etats-Unis, Feb., 1953. 

C. J. Gicnoux. La monnaie “trop forte.” La Revue, Jan. 1, 1953. 

Id. Philosophie d'une expérience [Pinay]. Ibid., Jan. 15, 1953. 

Id, Le petite Europe et ses pools. Ibid., Feb, 1, 1953. 

RoBerT ANDRÉ. La France devant le pétrole. Ibid., Feb. 15, 1953. 

Drurrri ABkHazLz Bilan de l'économie française en 1952. Rapports: France-Etats-Unis, Jan., 
1953. 

Grorces E. Lavau. Pourquoi les Français n’ont pas de politique. Esprit, Mar., 1953. 

ALFRED Posé. Un gouvernement stable [I, 11]. La Revue, Jan. 15, Feb. 1, 1953. 

MaxceL PLaisanT. La révision de la Constitution. Ibid., Feb. 15, 1953. 

W. L. Mwpzeron. The French Outlook. Contemp, Rev., Jan., 1953. 

Sir Jorn PoLLock. After Pinay. Ibid., Apr., 1953. 

E. H. RawLincs. The Saar Problem. Ibid., Feb., 1953. 

GABRIEL Puaux. La France en Tunisie. Rev. de Paris, Feb., 1953. 

Nancy Rosson. French Oceania Takes Stock. Pacific Affairs, Mar., 1953. 

Davin Incser. What Next in Viet Nam? Contemp. Rev., Feb., 1953. 

Lt. Col. Crocker. Cambodia. Ibid., Apr., 1953. 

ALBERT Ducroco. Le programme atomique francais, Rev. de Paris, Mar., 1953. l 

CAMILLE MAYRAN. Lettre d'Alsace à un bordelais sur le procès d'Oradour, La Revue, Jan. 15, 
1953. 

Cinquantenaire de la Société [Several articles on French history and on general history]. Bull. 
Soc. d'hist. mod., Oct-Nov., 1951. 

Guy Dusosce. Les archives d'un état moderne. Rev. de la défense nat., Jan., 1953. 

JuLes Conan. Table analytique des publications périodiques de la Société d'histoire moderne. 
Etudes d'histoire mod. et contemp., IV, 1951. 


DocuMENTS 


Henri Drovor. Un père de famille sous Henri IV. Lettres domestiques d'Etienne Bernard (1598~ 
1609). Ann. de Bourgogne, no. 3, 1952. 

Louis Casrex (ed.). Journal de Bord, La Revue, Oct. 1, 15, Nov. 1, Dec. 15, 1952, Jan. 1, 1953. 

R. B. Rose. Une lettre inédite de Dumouriez. Ann. hist. de la Rév. fr., Jan.—Mar., 1953. 

Hans A. Scumirr and Joun C. Weston, Jr, Ten Letters to Edmund Burke [concl.]. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Mar., 1953. 

PauL Micwaup. Bonaparte à Seurre au printemps de 1789. Ann. de Bourgogne, no. 4, 1952. 

ARTHUR Layron Funk. A Document relating to the Second World War: The Clark-Darlan 
Agreement, Nov. 22, 1942. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar., 1953. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES 
B. H. Wabeke 


HISTOIRE DE L'EGLISE EN BELGIQUE. Volume V, L'EGLISE DES PAYS-BAS, 
1559-1633. By E. de Moreau, SJ. [Museum Lessianum, Section historique, no. 15.] 
(Brussels, L'Edition Universelle, 1952, pp. 544, 325 fr. belges.) This latest volume of 
Moreau's history of the Belgian church was published shortly after the author's death. 
It once again bears witness to his lifelong devotion to the history of the Catholic 
Church of his country. As in the earlier volumes of the series the author has con- 
scientiously used the recent literature on his subject, and supplemented it with the 
results of his own investigations. Some of the chapters are rich in new material, espe- 
cially those on the political role played by the clergy during the revolt against Spain, 
and on the beginnings of the educational system of the monastic orders. Unfortunately, 
some of the major problems of the religious history of the Netherlands during this 
period are discussed inadequately. The subtitle is slightly misleading, as the author 
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has confined his attention mainly to the area of present-day Belgium and included 
data on the religious situation in the Northern Netherlands only for the period prior 
to 1579. His knowledge of the history of the Dutch Republic is superficial, as appears 
from the scarcity of Dutch sources quoted and the misspelling of some of these. It 
is therefore not surprising that he does not offer any new solution to the problem 
why the South remained solidly Catholic and the North became predominantly Protes- 
tant. Neither has the author satisfactorily explained why the triumph of Catholicism 
in the South was followed by a cultural decline, in such sharp contrast to the vigor 
of the civilization in the North, The author denies any responsibility of the Catholic 
Church for the intellectual and economic inertia in Belgium during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and asserts, not very convincingly, that the difference in 
cultural level between the North and the South was due to the fact that Belgium 
served as a bulwark against French aggression. The work is, however, a reliable 
source of information on the internal history of the Belgian church. It is to be hoped 
that the last volume, dealing with the period up to 1789 and completed as manuscript, 
will be published shortly. Kornraap W. Swart, Georgetown University 


ARTICLES 


P. Harsin. Comment on pourrait concevoir l’enseignement de notre histoire nationale. Acad. roy. 
Belgique, Bull. Cl. lettres, XXXVIII, no. 5-6, 1952. | 

H. DE La Fontaine Verwer. Het werk van de Blaeu’s. Amstelodamum, Sept, 1952. 

J. Lerevre. Les Notules du Conseil d'Etat, Archives, Bibliothèques et Musées de Belgique, XXII, 
1952. 

L. van DER Essen. De raadsheer d'Assonville en zijn houding betreffende vrede en vredehandel 
met de Nederlandse “Rebellen” in de jaren 1578 en 1549. Bijdr. Gesch. Ned., VII, no. 3-4, 
1953. 

A. J. VEENENDAAL. Kan men spreken van een revolutie in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden na Ramil- 
lies? Ibid. ` 

C. ReepryK, Verwenen poëzie van Erasmus. Boek, XXXI, no. 2. 

ALAIN VERHAEGEN. Note sur le travail et les salaires en Belgique au xvm? siècle. Bull. Inst. 
recherche ée. et soc, (Louvain), Feb., 1953. 

W. F. H. OLpeweLr, De beroepsstructuur van de bevolking der Hollandse stemhebbende steden 
volgens de kohieren van de familiegelden van 1674, 1715 en 1742. Ec.-hist. Jrok., XXV, 1952. 

C. Wiskerke. De geschiedenis van het meekrapbedrijf in Nederland. Ibid. 

GHISLAINE DE Boom. Les Flamands en Espagne. Le Flambeau, XXXV, no. 6, 1952, XXXVI, no. 1, 
1953. 

J. F. NiermerYer. De scheuring van de Nederlanden. Folia Civitatis (Amsterdam), V, no. 5, Oct. 
18, 1952. 

Fren L. PoLak. Twee Nederlandse Premiers in spe over de problemen der Techniek (Thorbecke 
and Schermerhorn). Gids, Jan., 1953. 

Mon. Hensmans. De oorsprong van de Christelijke Democratie in Belgie. Gids op maatschappelijk 
gebied, Feb., Mar, Apr., Nov., 1952. 

S. ScmoLL, Bijdrage tot de geschiedenis der katholieke arbeidersbeweging in Vlaanderen—De 
West-Vlaamse school. Ibid., Oct., 1952. 

A. E. Conen, Viglius als Erasmiaan. Historie en Metahistorie (Leyden, 1952). 

T. H. MiLo. De scheepvaart in Straat Sunda tussen 1795 en 1799 [contains list of U. S. merchant 
vessels passing through the strait]. Ibid. 

A. A. Kampman. Van kruisridders en kooplieden. De Nederlanders en de Levant van A.D. 1200- 
1720. Jaarber. Vooraziatisch-Egyptisch Gen. “Ex Oriente Lux,’ XII, 1951-52. 

Jean Puraye, Mgr. Zaepffel, Bisschop van Luik (1802-1808) te Maastricht. Maasgouw, Nov.— 
Dec., 1952. 

RosaLie L. Corre. Jacob Cats and the English Puritan Marriage Tradition. Neophilologus, 
XXXVII, no. 1, 1953. 

W. J. C. Burrenpryx. Richard Verstegen als verteller en journalist. Nieuwe Taalgids, XLVI, no. 


I, 1953- 
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R, Boumans. De getalsterkte van Eatholieken en Protestanten te Antwerpen in 1585. Rev. belge 
de philol, et d'hist., XXX, no. 3-4, 1952. 

J. Duonpr, ez al. Bibliographie de l’histoire de Belgique, 1951. Rev. de Nord, nos. 134, 136, 
1952. 

E. Same. Un complot contre Napoleon à Anvers en 1810. Rev. française, Aug.-Sept., 1952. 

DanteL RYELANDT. La leçon du roi Albert. Rev. gén. belge, Mar. 15, 1953. 

A. Simon. La disgrace du nonce Pecci. Ibid. 

Emize WanrTy. Prélude à la bataille de l’Yser. Ibid., Feb. 15, 1953. 

J. Linpescom. De huidige stand van de Nederlandse Protestantse kerkgeschiedenis, Studies 
aangeboden aan prof. dr. Gerard Brom (Utrecht-Nijmegen, 1952). 

P. Porman. Het Romeinse verhoor van Petrus Codde. Ibid, 

S. Erte. Kampen van Rooms-katholiek tot Calvinistisch van ongeveer 1530 tot ongeveer 1580, 
Versl. en Med. Ver. tot beoef, van Overijssels regt en gesch., LXVII, 1952. 


G. J. rer Kune. Rechtspraak en bestuur in Overijssel ten tijde van de Republiek der Verenigde 
Nederlanden. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 


Cx. TERLINDEN. Une correspondance de famille relative aux débuts de la révolution belge (2 
août-23 octobre 1830), Acad. roy. de Belgique, Bull. Comm. roy. d’hist., CXVIL, no. 2, 1952. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
Oscar ]. Falnes 


ÁRTICLES 


Percy ELFsTrRAND. Svensk historisk bibliografi 1951. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), supplement, 1952. 

Berti. BoËrxius. Svensk historieskrivning; några synpunkter. Idid., no. 4, 1952. 

Sven TunBerc. Svensk genealogisk medeltidsforskning. Sv. Tids., no. 10, 1952. 

Id. ‘Till Järnbôrdens historia 1 Norden. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 1952. 

Sven AxeLson. Till dateringen av Svantepolk Knutssons första gåvobrev till Vreta kloster. Ibid. 

Erix MoLTKE. The Ghost of the Kensington Stone, Scand. Studies, Feb., 1953. 

GRETA WIESELGREN. Sten Sture d. y. och Gustav Trolle. Hist, Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 1952. 

Gorrrrip CARLssoN. Nagra Gustav Vasaproblem. Ibid. 

Rick, WILLERSLEV, Dansk Studehandel fra 1560 til 1660. Jyske Saml., IL, no. 2. 

Sven A. Nicsson. [Review article on Erik Brännman, Frälseköpen under Gustav Adolfs regering 
(Lund, 1950, 464 pp., kr. 15)]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 1952. 

ALF ÅserG. Skogsbönder och snapphenar [1670's]. Sv. Tids., no. 1, 1953. 

Henry Gopparp Leach. The Tobacco Monopoly of Sweden. 41m. Scand. Rev., Mar., 1953. 

CARL DUMREICHER. En dansker som politisk profet [von Schmidt-Phiseldeck 1770-1832]. Ord 
och Bild, no. 10, 1952. 

ERLING Rexsren. Christian Magnus Falsen og hans grunnlovsforslag i 1820-árene. Hist. Tids. 
(Nor.), no. 4, 1952. 

G. M. Garuorne-Harpy. British Sportsmen in Norway in the Nineteenth Century. Norseman, 
Nov.—Dec., 1952. 

Erik GULLBERG. Oskar I:s utländska propaganda under Krimkriget. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 
1952. 

HaraLo Asrrém. H. C. Andersen och Skandinavismen. Nord. Tids., nos. 4-5, 1952. 

V. Sygavisr. Peter Vede! beretning on Danmarks udenrigspolitik fra sommeren 1862 til foraaret 
1863. Jyske Saml., II, no. 3. 

Remmer Omanc. Norges mellomfolkelize stilling etter avslutningen av Integritetstraktaten. Hist. 
Tids. (Nor.), no. 4, 1952. 

Jorman SCHREINER. [Review article on Jacob S. Worm-Múller, Den norske siéfartshistorie til vore 
dage (3 vols., Oslo, 1923-51) ]. Ibid. 

Winmezm Keimnav, Britain and Norway: A Survey of Mutual Relations. Norseman, Jan.—Feb., 
1953. 

Opening up the Arctic. Ibid., Sept.-Oct., 1952. 
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Sicurp Gries. Poul Nôrlund 1888-1951. Nord. Tids., nos. 4-5, 1952. 

Keres VAN Hoer. Sven Hedin. Contemp. Rev., Seb., 1953. 

Gunnar Foucsrepr, Finlandssvenskarnas livsfrága. Finsk Tids., Jan., 1953. 

OLLE Nyman, Ett svar till Sven Ulric Palme [on Axel Brusewitz]. Sv. Tids., no. 8, 1952. 

S. Linnér. Nagra anteckningar fran den Hammarskjéldska Ministárens tid. Ibid., nos. 8, 9, 
1952. 

Nits ANDRÉN. [Review article on Arvid Fredborg, Storbritannien och der ryska frågan 1918-20, 
etc. (Stockholm, 1951) ]. Hist. Tids. (Sw.), no. 4, 1952. 

-G. M. Coomss. Russo-Scandinavian Relations. Internat. Jour., Winter, 1952-53. 

Macne Skopvin. Dei krigfgrande og Norge fge Finnlands-krigen. Internas}, Pol., no. 1, 1953. 

A. G. S. Economic and Electoral Reforms in Norway. World Today, Jan., 1953. 

Aupvar Os. Ombudsmannen for forsvaret i Norge. Statsvet. Tids., no. 5, 1952. 

Joun E. Owen. Finland Today, Norseman, Jan.—Feb., 1953. 

ANTHON VESTBIRK. Trends in Post-War Develcpments in Denmark. Ibid. 

A, D. NichoLL. Exercise Mainbrace. Ibid., Nov.—Dec., 1952, 

GEORGE SOLOYEYTCHEK, Europe’s Quiet Corner: The Scandinavian Countries Today. Harper’s 
Mag., Feb., 1953. 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 


Ernst Posner? 


SCHARNHORST: SCHICKSAL UND GEISTIGE WELT. EIN FRAGMENT. By 
Rudolf Stadelmann. Preface by Hans Rothiels. (Wiesbaden, Limes, 1952, pp. 192, 
DM 9.80.) The author of this work died in 1949 at the age of forty-seven. He was 
not merely productive; like many of his generation irrespec-ive of country he was 
investigating the kinds of historical problems and was seeking the kinds of concepts 
and methods for treating them which were meaningful to himself and to his con- 
temporaries. One has the impression that he had not yet found the solution; but the 
sincerity of his endeavor and the high value of his thought in the midst of the search 
may be seen from this fragment. In an appreciative preface Professor Rothfels explains 
that the two chapters published in this volume were completed just before the out- 
break of World War II. They were fcund among the author’s papers as the only part 
of a large-scale study of Scharnhorst that he was able to complete, While they deal 
almost entirely with the pre-reform years, they cover two essential topics for an under- 
standing not merely of Scharnhorst’s life (1756-1813) but of the fate of Prussia and 
Germany. In the first chapter the author has related Scharnhorst’s personal career to 
that of his nation and of the state of his adoption; in the second he has used the 
method of Geistesgeschichte to analyze the content of Scharnkorst’s intellect and spirit. 
In each chapter he has searched for light on problems which deeply concern us, the 
relation between an individual and the society in which he lived, the sources of 
inspiration of a person determined nat to drift with events but to assist in shaping the 
course into the future. Acutely aware of the responsibility of his profession to society, 
Stadelmann was one of the intellectual leaders in the revival of a free Germany and 

_ Europe. His death is a tragedy. EUGENE N. ANDERSON, University of Nebraska 


ARTICLES 
HaroLp S. BENDER. The Zwickau Prophets, Thomas Mintzer, and the Anabaptists. Mennonite 
Quar. Rev., Jan., 1953. 
G. Breen. The Subordination of Philosophy to Rhetoric in Melanchthon. Archiv. f. Reformations- > 
gesch., 1952, pp. 13-28. 
WERNER FLEISCHHAUER. Der Künstler dər Renaissance- und Barockzeit in der bürgerlichen 
Gesellschaft. Zeitsch f. Wiirttemb. Landesgesch., 1951, pp. 138-57. 


2 Responsible only for the list of articles. 
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H. Liszine. Stadt und Land Oldenburg im Spiegelbild von älteren Reiseberichten. Oldenburger 
Jahrb., 1951, pp. 5-38. 

Orro Herping. Das Urbar als orts- und zeitgeschichtliche Quelle besonders im Herzogtum 
Württemberg. Zeitsch. f. Wiirttemb. Landesgesch., 1951, pp. 72-108. 

WALTER BoemLicn. Winckelmanns Sudelbuch in Montpellier. Neue Schweizer Rundsch., Jans 
1953. 

D. Lünr. Die erste deutsche Modenzeitung. Zeitsch. f. deutsche Philol., LXXI, no. 3-4. 

Frirz ScHalxk, Die Wirkung der Diderotschen Enzyklopädie in Deutschland. Germ.-Rom. 
Monatssch., Jan., 1953. 

K. SiLBER. Gertrud, Pestalozzi's Ideal of Womanhood: A Contribution to the Idea of 
“Humanitit.” Mod. Lang. Rev., Jan., 1953. 

Exsernarp KesseL, Zu Boyens Entlassung, Hist. Zettsch., Feb., 1953. 

W. Carr. The Growth of German National Consciousness in Schleswig-Holstein, 1815-1848, 
Univ. Birmingham Hist. Jour., UI, no. 2, 1952. 

Enno E. KRAEKE. Practical Politics in the German Confederation: Bismarck and the Commercial 
Code, Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar., 1953. 

Kurt von RAUuMER. Ranke als Spiegel deutscher Geschichtsschreibung im 19. Jahrhundert. Welt 
als Gesch., XII, no. 4, 1952. 

Franz RoLF Scurdper. Jacob Burckhardt. Germ.-Rom. Monatssch., Oct., 1952. 

Marvin L. Brown, Jr. The Monarchical Principle in Bismarckian Diplomacy after 1870. His- 
torian, Autumn, 1952. 

Jonn L. SNELL. German Socialists in the Last Imperial Reichstag, 1912-1918. Bull. Internat. Inst. 
Soc. Hist. (Amsterdam), no 3, 1952. 

Kart DIETRICH BRACHER, Zum Verstindnis der Weimarer Republik [review article]. Pol, 
Literatur, nos. 2, 3, 1952. 

Marcrer Boveri. Rapallo: Geheimnis—-Wunschtraum—Gespenst. Merkur, no. 9, 1952. 

WERNER v, RHEINBABEN. Deutsche Ostpolitik in Locarno, Aussenpolitik, Jan., 1953. 

Kari Drerrich Bracer., Das “Phänomen” Adolf Hitler [review article]. Pol. Literatur, no. 
5-6, 1952. 

Raymonp J, Sonrac. Appeasement, 1937. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1953. 

Ernst Anspacu. The Nemesis of Creativity: Observations on our Occupation of Germany. Social 
Research, Dec., 1952. 

Warrer Horn. Das Deutschlandproblem in finnischer Sicht. Aussenpolitik, Jan., 1953. 

Orro H. FLeiscmer, Deutschlands Lage zwischen Ost und West. Schweizer Monatsh., Feb., 
1953. 

H. Serow-Warson. Eastern Europe and Germany. Twentieth Cent., Mar., 1953. 

FERDINAND FRIEDENSBURG. Berlin als weltpolitisches Problem. Aussenpolitik, Feb., 1953. 

HeLmur Hirsch. Die Saarfrage im Spiegel der neueren Literatur, Pol, Literatur, no. 4, 1952. 

F. A. Volar. The Two Germanies. Quar. Rev., Jan., 1953. 

Roserr d'Harcourt. En Allemagne—Périls imaginaires ou danger réel, Rev. des deux mondes, 
Mar. 15, 1953. 

Hans Jarcer. Neo-Faschismus in Deutschland. Dent. Rundsch., Feb., 1953. 
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Far Fastern History 


E. H. Pritchard 


OPEN DOOR DIPLOMAT: THE LIFE OF W. W. ROCKHILL. By Paul A. Varg. 
[Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Volume XXXIII, No. 4.] (Urbana, University 
of Illinois Press, 1952, pp. ix, 141, cloth $3.50, paper $2.50.) The remarkable career of 
William Rockhill has long invited a competent biography, such as Open Door Diplomat 
provides. Rockhill's experiences were varied (an understatement!): they included 
education at St, Cyr and a commission in the Foreign Legion: cattle ranching in New 
Mexico: exploration in Tibet and the position of adviser to the Dalai Lama: thirty 
years in the American foreigr service with posts in China, the Balkans, Russia, and 
Turkey, and service as Assistant Secretary of State: and, throughout his life, intensive 
study of Tibetan and Chinese language and culture and the publication of scholarly 
works in these fields. Rockhill is chiefly known in the history of American foreign 
policy for his activity in the preparation of the Open Door notes of 1899. In this con- 
nection the author of this studv combats the view that the notes were solely concerned 
with equality of commercial opportunity by bringing from the Rockhill papers evidence 
that Rockhill's purpose was to preserve China's integrity and independence as necessary 
conditions to an open door, a purpose to which he held throughout his career. Although 
the book is true to its title in stressing Rockhill's achievements in the formulation and 
carrying out of American foreizn policy, it also gives a convincing picture of Rockhill 
as an individual and an account of his personal life. He was “a kind of driving per- 
fectionist, a zealous scholar escaping from the world, a man incapable of personal 
warmth” (p.6). The last chapter, “First and Foremost a Scholar,” deals with what was 
in Rockhill's view the primary activity of his life. He is the forerunner and exemplar 
of the area experts in the foreign service, the ancestor of the Kennans and the Bohlens 
of today, but with a difference. Where others have become scholars in order to be 
diplomats, Rockhill became a diplomat in order to be a scholar. This able study of 
Rockhill is based on a substantial body of primary material, notably the Rockhill papers 
and the archives of the Department of State. 

MERIBETH E. CAMERON, Mount Holyoke College 
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M. Tanaka. Studies of the Local History of Fukien Province in China during the Second World 
War [in Japanese]. Rekishigakukenkru, Jan., 1953. 

K. P. K. Wurraxer. Some Notes on the Authorship of the Lii Ling/Su Wuu Letters. Bull. Sch. 
Orient. African Stud., XV, pt. 1, 1953. 

Tarsuro and Sumiko Yamamoto. The Anti-Christian Movement in China, 1922-1927. Far 
Eastern Quar., Feb., 1953. 

Fumiko Y. AMANO, Population Cortro. in Japan. Contemp. Japan, nos. 1-2, 1952. 

Iwao Ayusawa, Developments of Organized Labor. Ibid., nos. 4-6, 1952. 

Davin Bryn-Jones. Japan's General Election 1952: An Interpretation. lbsd., nos. 7-0, 1952. 

Russezz L. Duran. Christianity in Postwar Japan. Far Eastern Survey, Jan. 28, 1953. 

SHerwoon M. Fine. Japan's Postwar Industrial Recovery. Contemp. Japan, nos. 4-6, 1952. 

Gucai Fukami. Department Store Business in Japan. Ann. Hitotsubasht dcad., Oct., 1952. 

DoucLas G. Haring. Japanese National Character: Cultural Anthropology, Psychoanalysis, and 
History. Yale Rev., Spring, 1953. 

Id. Speculations on Japansse Communism. Far Eastern Survey, Jan. 14, 1953. 

Tosuiyir6 Hirayama. Norinaga Motoori's (1730-1801) Method [in Jzparese]. Palaeologia, I, 
no, I, 1953. 

Fumio Ixematsu, Political Parties Today and Tomorrow. Contemp. Japan, nos. 7-9, 1952. 

Tanzan Isisasai. Current Thoughts on Economic Reform. Ibid., nos, 4-É, 1952. 

Japan Looks Back on the Occupation: A Symposium of Japanese Views. Far Eastern Survey, 
Feb. 25, 1953. 

Fusayimo Karo. Road to Reconstruction. Contemp. Japan, nos. 4-6, 1932. 

Lynn Karon. Japanese Ceramics. Ibid 

TasukE Kawakami, Bushido in Its Formative Period. Ann. Hitotsubasai Acad., Oct., 1952. 

ALFRED Koexx. Notes on Bonsai. Contemp. Japan, nos. 7-9, 1952. 

Iwararo Kuso. The Will in Private International Law of Japan. Ann. Hitotsubashi Acad., Oct., 
1952. 

Joun D. MonTGoMERY. Rashomon: Gateway to the New Japan. Contemp. Japan, nos. 4-6, 1952. 

Roserr D. Murry. Japan's Role in the Free World. Ibid., nos. 1-3, 1952. 

C. Nisuipa. Process of Completion of Yokoyama's “Lower Social Strata of Japan” [in Japanese]. 
Rekishigakukenkyu, Jan., 1953. 

KICHISABURO Nomura. Prospects afte: Peace. Contemp. Japan, nos. 1-2, 1952. 

ALFRED C. OPPLER. Courts and Law in Transition, Ibid. 

T. Osama. Feudalistic Character of Harbours Labour in Japan [in Japanese]. Rekishigakukenkyu, 
Jan., 1953. 

J. B. Priesttey. My Impression of Japan, Contemp. Japan, nos. 7-9, 1982. 

BENJAMIN RowLAND, JR. Early Chinese Painting in Japan: The Problem of Hsü Hsi. Artibus 
Asiae, XV, no. 3, 1952. 

Naorake Sato. Population Problem. Contemp. Japan, nos. 1-3, 1952. 

RoBErT S. Schwantes. Christianity rersus Science: A Conflict of Ideas in Meiji Japan. Far Eastern 
Quar., Feb., 1953. 

Ser-icn1 TAKAsHIMA. Some Aspects of Shipbuilding Industry. Contemp. Japan, nos. 7-0, 1952. 

H. Wapa. On the Annotation on che Queen of Wa in the Record of the Empress Jingu [in 
Japanese]. Shigaku-Zasshi, Jan., 2953. 

Roserr E. Warp. Some Observaticns on Local Autonomy at the Vilage Level in Present-day 
Japan. Far Eastern Quar., Fed., 1953. 

H. YamaDa. The Change of the Theory of the Division of Periocs in Japan [in Japanese]. 
‘Shigaku-Zasshi, Dec., 1952. 

M. Yasupa. A Study of Shitaji-chusun [in Japanese]. Ibid., Jan., 1933. 
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Tokuraro Yasupa. Origin of the Japanese Race. Contemp. Japan, nos. 1-3, 1952. 

Louis Bezacrer. Conception du plan des ancienne-capitales du Nord Viet-Nam. Jour. asiatique, 
no. 2, 1952. 

Jonn F, Cany. Religion and Politics in Modern Burma. Far Eastern Quar., Feb., 1953. 

J. S. Furnivazz. Burma, Past and Present. Far Eastern Survey, Feb, 25, 1953. 

MowamMap Harra. Indonesia’s Foreign Policy. For. Affairs, Apr., 1953. 

James McAuLey. Australia’s Future in New Guinea. Pacific Affairs, Mar., 1953. 

Vicror PurceLL, The Position of the Chinese Community in Malaya. Jour. Royal Central Asian 
Soc., Jan., 1953. 

Id. The Crisis in Malayan Education. Pacific Affairs, Mar., 1953. 

Nancy Rosson. French Oceania Takes Stock. Ibid. 

C. H. ALEXANDROw1cz. India and the Tibetan Tragedy. For. Affairs, Apr., 1953. 

Werner Levi. Government and Politics in Nepal. Far Eastern Survey, Jan. 14, 1953. 

Roserr F. MEAGHER. India’s Five Year Plan: The Final Draft. Ibid., Mar. 25, 1953. 

S. NaMaAsivayAM. Aspects of Ceylonese Parliamentary Government. Pacific Affairs, Mar., 1953. 

P, S. NARASIMHAN. Labour Reforms in Contemporary India. Ibid. 
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THE NEW DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By Michael Martin and 
Leonard Gelber. (New York, Philosophical Library, 1952, pp. vi, 695, $10.00.) How 
should one proceed in reviewing a dictionary of American history? My method has 
been simple. First I browsed extensively, then I made a list of about fifty subjects 
about which I thought I had sufficient knowledge to test the adequacy of the text in 
the Dictionary, then I compared this volume with the 1931 revision of the J. Franklin 
Jameson Dictionary of United States History, and finally 1 spent more hours than 
were profitable for the review in reading items selected at random. The result is that 
The New Dictionary must receive a good mark. The descriptions are clear, they give 
the essential facts which would be wanted by persons using the Dictionary, and most 
important of all the standards of accuracy are high. There are, of course, questions 
that can be raised. Why was Beaumarchais included but not Vergennes, why Beard 
but not Channing, Hildreth, or McMaster, why Tugwell but not Moley, or for that 
matter Alger Hiss? It is also possible to find some mistakes. Under “Homestead Act” 
it is erroneously stated that “By 1890 all available federal land had been settled under 
the provisions of the legislation.” Under “Maximilian Affair,” Seward is reported as 
having demanded the evacuation of the French from Mexico during the Civil War. 
Under “Urbanization” the date by which fifty per cent of the population became 
urban is twenty years too early. The account of the “Critical Period” is pure John 
Fiske with no indication that later scholars have challenged or revised that interpre- 
tation. These, let it be repeated, are the exceptional items to which exception can 
be taken and are, in fact, almost all that were uncovered. The striking difference 
between this and the Jameson Dictionary, aside from the supplementary tables and 
materials the latter included, is that the authors have devoted a surprisingly large 
proportion of space to persons and subjects that have become a part of American 
history during the past generation. This was undoubtedly the right thing to do both 
to increase the usefulness of the volume and to promote its sales. I cannot refrain from 
a final comment resulting from turning the pages of both of these dictionaries. 
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America, if these are an accurate index, has certainly been a mar's world. If someone 
with nothing better to do were to count the number of individual men and women 
considered important enouga for inclusion tke difference would be startling. I some- 
times wonder if that was wie es eigentlich gewesen or if, as my fernale friends insist, 
it is that way because the men have written the histories. 

W. Sruzz Hott, University of Washington 


MARRIAGE, MORALS, AND SEX IN AMERICA: A HISTCRY OF IDEAS. By 
Sidney Ditzion. (New York, Bookman Assoc:ates, 1953, pp. 440, $4.50.) As the subtitle 
suggests, this is essentially a history of the literature of the subject, in which the 
conditions of women’s actual status in America in any period are only incidentally 
revealed. The organization of the book is scmewhat severely chronological, rather 
than topical, and hence the major trends are not highlighted. Beginning with a 
background of English writings of the laze seventeenth, the eighteenth, and the 
early nineteenth centuries, the author ranges widely through the developing demands 
in both England and America for the reccgnition of the rights of women vis-a-vis 
men in regard to educatior, control of children and property, divorce, contraception, 
free love, economic opportunity, and the suffrage. The earliest writings were largely 
those, by authors of either sex, admonishirg women meekly to accept their role of 
subordination to men, with some plea to the latter to show kindness and under- 
standing toward the females given to their rule. The Age of Enlightenment and the 
Romantic Revolution intreduced bold proposals, later taken up by leaders of com- 
munitarian experiments and by philosophical anarchists. The long volume ends with 
the predominance of rational and scientifc sociology and psychology, A digest of 
each writer’s ideas, together with something on their derivation, is presented in 
completely objective fashion, favoring neizher reformer nor reactionary. The lack 
of emphasis on trends or major patterns may discourage many historians from trying 
to read through the entire book. But all will find it of real value as a reference work 
and will welcome the excellent index, wh.ch covers hundreds of writers and scores 
of topics. W.G. 


PAPERMAKING IN PIONEER AMERICA. By Dard Hunter, Rosenbach Fellow in 
Bibliography. (Philadelpkia, University o2 Pennsylvania Press, 1952, pp. xiv, 178,. 
plates, $6.50.) The author is a leading American authority on the history of paper- 
making by hand in Ámerica, as atcested by his numerous works on the subject. He 
is director of the Dard Hunter Paper Museum at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Throughout his career he has dedicated himself to the early crafts of 
paper- and type-making and kand printing. His appreciation cf these early arts is 
evidenced both in the foreword and in the contents of this vclume, These Rosenbach 
lectures are addressed not to the specialist but to the genera] student of early Amer- 
ican history, and from them the latter will glean a rich reward. Following intro- 
ductory chapters on the beginning of papermaking and its manufacture, the author 
discusses its introduction in eighteen American colonies anc states, beginning with 
Pennsylvania in 1690 and ending with Tennessee in 1811. One of two concluding 
chapters deals with Nathan Sellers of Philadelphia, pioneer paper-mold maker, whose 
account books beginning in 1776 constitute, with the diary of Ebenezer Stedman of 
Kentucky, unique sources. The illustrations, principally early watermarks, have been 
chosen with noteworthy discrimination. The concluding chapter introduces Mr. 
Hunter’s effort to compile a check list, never before attempted, of early American 
papermakers. Though it includes more than 400 individuals and firms, many others 
will need to be added before suck a list is definitive. The publication of such works 
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as George L. McKay’s register and Glenn and Brown's directory will be of inestimable 
help in the future, The contributions of Dard Hunter, as exhibited in this volume 
and elsewhere, will stand in the service of the historian in precisely the same manner 
as the researches of Wroth, McMurtrie, and others in the history of early American 
printing. Joux E. Pomrret, Huntington Library 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH OF THE PROTESTANT HERITAGE. Edited by 
Vergilius Ferm, Compton Prof=ssor and Head of the Department of Philosophy in 
the College of Wooster. (New York, Philosophical Library, 1953, pp. 481, $6.00.) This 
volume was prepared under the experienced editorship of Professor Ferm, who 
enlisted the services of twenty->ne contributors who are members of the respective 
groups about which they have written. Despite the fact that there are great differences 
among the denominations with reference to influence, membership, and activity in 
terms of years, there is a surprisingly slight variation in the number of pages allotted 
to each contributor. With few exceptions, the expositors are professors of church 
history or of theology on the faculties of denominational theological seminaries and 
colleges; and in spite of marked denominational preferences they have avoided po- 
lemics and have kept their pages clean of the acrimony that has frequently intruded 
in church histories. Religious controversy has a bad name; but some of the greatest 
literature of the church has been the product of controversy. A country which has 
emphasized individual religion, as opposed to corporate religion, and has been so 
prolific in the formation of sects, as has the United States, ought not to frown on 
sectarianism. Almost every sect—a designation which, according to the editor, “is 
here ignored as altogether out-moded”—grew out of controversy, aroused by Chris- 
tians who felt the need of a more experimental and vital religion. It is in this spirit 
that the contributors approached and executed their assignments. In a volume of this 
character, which unavoidably assumes the character of a compendium, there are 
omissions and degrees of emphasis. But clergymen and laymen will find it a useful 
foundation for more advanced study of the European background, the impact of the 
American environment, doctrinal and confessional bases, prominent leaders, educa- 
tional institutions, publication activity, membership, and recent trends within the 
framework of each denomination. 

GEORGE M. STEPHENSON, University of Minnesota 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE OLD SOUTHWEST, 1778-1838. By 
Walter Brownlow Posey. (Richmond, John Knox Press, 1952, pp. 192, $2.50.) This 
is a companion piece to the author’s earlier volume, The Development of Methodism 
in the Old Southwest, 1783-1824, and is to be followed by an analysis of Baptist 
development in the same region. The sources consisted of a wide variety of church 
records, found chiefly in the Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches, Montreat, North Carolina, and in the Presbyterian Historical Society, Phila- 
delphia. The first session book of the oldest Presbyterian church in Mississippi 1s 
included as an appendix to the text. The study opens with a brief account of the 
Scotch-Irish advance into Tennessee and Kentucky and an introduction to Presbyterian 
polity. The church had a somewhat mixed attitude toward the Great Revival of 1800, 
and the. revivalist element seceded to form the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
While Methodists and Baptists proved eager to adjust their doctrines, their organiza- 
tion, and their techniques to frontier needs, Presbyterians were reluctant to do so. 
Thus they did not win a great increase in numbers as compared with the two 
leading denominations of this area But they contributed greatly, the author main- 
tains, to its educational, cultural, and moral improvement. Their work included 
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efforts to better the lot of Indians and Negroes as well as that cf the white settlers. 
Other topics discussed are the ministers, ther sermons, church buildings and services, 
attitudes toward liquor and slavery, and agencies of interdenorrinational co-operation. 
Perhaps somewhat slighted is theology, often neglected by writers of church history. 
The last chapter gives an account of the reasons for the Old School-New School 
split. “No Protestant church stood more staunchly by its doctrines,” the author 
remarks, “and for this no church paid a greater price in membership.” The book is 
scholarly, well-documented, and carezully written. It is a useful supplement, in micro- 
cosm, to William W. Swezt's recent book, Religion in the Derelopment of American 
Culture, 1765-1840. Ira V. Brown, Pennsylvania State College 


IMPRESSIONS OF LINCOLN AND TH= CIVIL WAR: A FOREIGNER'S AC- 
COUNT. By Marquis Adolphe de Chambran. Translated from the French by General 
Aldebert de Chambrun. (New York, Random House, 1952, pp. x, 174, $2.75.) In 
December, 1864, Adolphe de Chambrun, a young French lawyer and journalist 
whose liberal writings had incurred the disfavor of Louis Napoleon, embarked for 
the United States to find a congenial occupation and a new home where his family 
might join him. His marriage to Martha de Corcelle, a granddaughter of Lafayette, 
and his friendship with Alexis de Tocqueville assured him of a cordial welcome. 
Soon he was a familiar figure in Washimgton’s inner circles. Chambrun sat among 
the favored guests at Lincoln's second inauguration and within a few weeks had 
become so intimate with the President that he accompanied him on his last visit to 
Grant’s headquarters and entered Peterssurg and Richmond with him after Lee’s 
departure. As the River Queen took the presidential party sack to Washington, he 
heard the Lincolns talk nostalgically of Springfield, and listened while the President 
read passages from Macbeth. He sat inside the White House while Lincoln appealed 
to a great crowd outside to act merciful y toward the South. On the night of April 
14, roused by a fellow lodger, he joined the throng in front of the modest house 
where the President lay dying. This book is comprised of the letters that Chambrun 
wrote regularly to his wife from December 31, 1864, to June 30, 1865. Discovered only 
two years ago among the effects of Chambrun’s daughter Thérése, when she died in 
Algiers, and edited by nis younger son, they are deprived of their originality, so far 
as Lincoln is concerned, by reason of the publication of an article by Chambrun, 
“Personal Recollections of Mr. Lincoln,” in Scribner's magazine of January 9, 1893. 
This is not readily available, however, and lacks the intimacy and freshness of letters 
from husband to wife. Moreover, in addition to Chambrun’s perceptive observations 
and judgments of Lincoln, the letters <lso contain close-range appraisals of Sumner, 
Seward, Butler, Johnsen, and Grant, a ong with a commentary on events. Though 
the book is scarcely of major importamce and might have been more amply edited, 
students of the Civil War period will find it useful and enjoyable. 

BENJAMIN P. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois 


PROUD KATE: PORTRAIT OF AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. By Ishbel Ross. (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1953, pp. 309, $4.00.) Inevitably, the story of Salmon 
Portland Chase’s daughter must be his story, too. Throughout his career as governor, 
senator, Secretary of the Treasury, anc Chief Justice of tke United States, they were 
separated only at rare intervals, and their influence upon one another was both 
profound and decisive. At zhe hands of Miss Ross, Chase has much the better of it. 
He is represented as a strange admixture of competence, piety, and ambition; some- 
times devious, sometimes foolish, always vain, frequently duped and self-deluded, a 
casualty to uncomprehending disappcintment, but never unmindful of the public 
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consideration to which his years of successful public service seemed so richly to 
entitle him. In Kate and in her characteristics, inherited and acquired, the author 
presents a far less appealing creature. It is almost suspiciously contended that her 
beauty was surpassing. It is urged that she possessed uncommon intellectual faculties, 
manifested in extraordinary political sensitivity. There are unsupported charges that 
she was endowed with wit. On the other hand, there is ample evidence that she 
could attract men even more easily than she could distract women. She was arrogant, 
conniving, sophisticated, extravagant, heedless. She was governed by a single purpose: 
the gratification of her father’s consuming passion for the presidency. Her marriage 
to William Sprague, the weak but wealthy governor of Rhode Island, enabled Kate 
to maintain an elaborate ménage, entertain lavishly, inspire the jealousy of rival 
hostesses, indulge an instinct for finery and ostentation, and surround herself with 
the company of potentially useful people. Endowed with these formidable personal 
qualities and glittering tangible assets, it is difficult to understand how Kate Chase 
Sprague was thwarted in the attainment of her object. But she failed. And after 
Salmon Chase departed this life with a new dignity, her failure was complete. What 
had been a shimmering reputation was forfeited to notoriety and gossip, followed 
by a sordid divorce, and the long, last years of immoderate poverty. Her legend was 
obscured, her existence was forgotten, her passing was generally ignored. The woman 
had endured stark tragedy. But despite the research that has gone into this relation 
of it, there are a few of the common accidents of careless editing, and, what is more 
distressing, occasional excesses of superlatives, adjectives, and an artificially heated 
style. Kate Chase Sprague was not just a facile and surface conglomerate of Helen 
of Troy, Becky Sharp, and the femme fatale of a Sunday supplement. Her memory 
has a claim to subtleties which so far have been denied to her. But her personality 
is strong enough to break through the superficial faults of a biography and to invest 
it with some of the fascination which she exercised so cleverly so long ago. 
Davin C. Mearns, Washington, D. C. 


ALWAYS THE YOUNG STRANGERS. By Carl Sandburg. (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1952, pp. 445, $5.00.) Today the world delights to honor a great American, 
poet, folklorist, novelist, and historian (and it is dificult to know in what order to 
list these widely different literary achievements). In the years of his maturity, as 
Governor Adlai Stevenson has said, Carl Sandburg has come to epitomize the Amer- 
ican dream, and he is the best-known and best-beloved of all those Scandinavian-Amer- 
icans who have brought honor to the land that welcomed and offered some sort of 
opportunity to, if it did not always treat with kindness, their immigrant fathers, This 
book, charmingly called Always the Young Strangers, is the account of the years 
before Sandburg began that slow advance to the appreciation and recognition that 
made his seventy-fifth birthday celebration a great event in Galesburg, where he was 
born and where those first twenty years were lived, and in Chicago where a gala 
dinner was attended by hundreds of eminent men and women. As the first volume 
of what, one hopes, may be an autobiography of Carl Sandburg, this book is an 
utterly frank and dispassionate, unsentimental and unnostalgic account of the years 
from early childhood—and one is astonished at the clarity and detail of his memories 
of those days—to his acceptance as a student in Lombard College. In all the book 
there is no hint of the work and the fame to come, no inkling of the poet’s vocabulary 
and cadence that were to make even his prose so remarkable. It is written simply 
and in the language and idiom of his boyhood but with a vividness and insight that 
mark it indelibly as the work of a great writer. The story is that of a Swedish family 
in a prairie town which had already had more than forty years of growth before Carl 
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Sandburg was born there in 1878. Illinois was na longer frontier country, and the 
characteristics of the area and the town were already set. Founded by men of New 
England background, its colleges and ckurches were built before the railroads—and 
it is a junction point on the Chicago Burlington and Quincy road and is also on the 
mainline of the Santa Fe—brought in thousands cf Irish Catholics, and the Swedish 
migration of the post-Civil War years added the third distinct ethnic element to the 
town’s culture. Sandburg's father was, f-om the beginning, a machinist in the shops 
of what Galesburg still calls the “Q,” anc his seven children were born and reared 
within walking distance of those shops. An older sister went on from the grammar 
school to the town high school, but Carl left schaol when he was eleven and, for a 
decade, the money he received for the innumerable jobs he managed to obtain helped 
the family through the hard times of the 1890's. He delivezed newspapers and milk, 
he cleaned offices, a drugstore, a barber saop, and <he town theater, and learned to 
know and evaluate the community’s grezt and far from great citizens, from the 
rotund and pompous “Cclonel” Clark E. Carr to the grocer’s delivery boy who was 
to be the Republican boss of that part of Illinois. This volume of the Sandburg saga 
ends with his brief but laborious and unplasant service in Puerto Rica in the Spanish- 
American War followed by his admisswr, tuition free, to Lombard College because 
of that service. Beyond the interest in the book as a part of a Sandburg autobiography, 
there is significance in it for any social aictorian, for it is an exact and careful picture 
of a midwestern town for twenty year: of its history. For a reviewer who, too, was 
born there and lived its life, day by day fcr another twenty years, although some years 
later than did Sandburg, it has an esp2cal interest Every place, every person, even 
every colloquialism, and every event wkica can be checked is true in fact and in spirit. 
Reading the book is, and will be for maay whose early years were passed in similar 
surroundings, a reliving of one’s youth with a sympathy and understanding that are 
in part due to the clear vision of the author of Always the Young Strangers. 
Aice FELT TYLER, University of Minnesota 


THE DOCTORS JACOBI. Ey Rhoda Truax. (Boston, Little, Brown, 1952, pp. 270, 
$3.50.) This book is a combined biography of two pioneer doctors, the Jacobis, who 
represented the best in medical practize and teaching in America during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Each hed won a considerable degree of individual 
distinction before they met to form a “horoughly happy union in marriage. Mary 
Putnam, daughter of 2 tolerant and progressive New York publisher, was an unusual 
woman physician, who rose to a station of high respectability at a time when the few 
female doctors in America were as a rule held in low esteem by male practitioners. 
After her graduation from the New York College of Pharmacy and the Woman’s 
Medical College of Philadelphia, whick gave her a very inadequate training for 
practice, she went abroad to secure the hest medical education available at the time. 
Her ambition and the possession of a saperior mind won for her the distinction of 
being the first woman student ever to be admittzd to the Ecole de Médicine of Paris. 
Her graduation with honors from that imstitution and her subsequent practical experi- 
ence in pathology and clinical neurolegy under world-renowned French doctors gave 
her unexpected recognition by the medical profession when she returned to her own 
country. She soon found herself with another honor, thet cf being the first woman 
physician to be admitted to the New York County Medical Society on nomination 
by Dr. Abraham Jacobi, president of the society, whom shz knew at the time only 
by reputation. It was following delivery of her first scientific paper before the society 
on the subject of “congenital heart disease” when the romance between Dr. Putnam 
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and Dr, Jacobi began out of mutual admiration. Abraham Jacobi was an immigrant 
Jewish physician who had risen from a state of obscurity, poverty, and political 
oppression in Germany to freedom and a successful professional career in Ámerica. 
His fierce love of freedom and social idealism had brought him to America. Here 
his superior basic training, progressive idealism and impressive personality combined 
to insure his Success as a leader for many progressive causes in his adopted country. 
While he was at first a general medical practitioner, in the latter decades of his life 
he emphasized pediatrics in his practice and teaching so consistently that he was 
acclaimed as the father of that specialty in America. He was a dynamic organizer 
and a past master of the art of introducing new scientific developments into clinical 
practice. It was on the basis of these personal traits and achievements, rather than on 
any profound original discoveries of his own, that his reputation was founded. As a 
reward for his devotion to high medical standards, he received during his lifetime 
nearly every form of professional recognition that could be offered by his fellow 
citizens and medical colleagues, Perhaps, the individual careers of Mary Putnam 
Jacobi and Abraham Jacobi could have been made more luminous by the author's 
writing two separate biographies, instead of this joint one. Fictionalizing and romanti- 
cizing their married lives together, as the author has done with some skill, probably 
makes the book more enjoyable reading for many lay and some professional readers, 
but this style of presentation detracts noticeably from the sober biography as a record 
of the times, Irving McQuarrw, M.D., University of Minnesota 


GIVE THE LADY WHAT SHE WANTS! THE STORY OF MARSHALL FIELD 
& COMPANY. By Lloyd Wendt and Herman Kogan. (Chicago, Rand McNally, 1952, 
pp. 384, $4.50.) One of the striking things about the American democracy is the extent 
to which it permits, or even encourages the development of differences among in- 
dividuals. Another striking feature of our economy is the continuous life of industrial 
and commercial firms, largely detached from any rules of heredity. The story of the 
first hundred years in the development of Marshall Field and Company as told in 
Give the Lady What She Wants, illustrates each of these points. Only a block-long 
parade of men marches through the pages, starting with Potter Palmer and ending 
with James Palmer, who is no relative of his earlier namesake. These are the men 
responsible for a hundred years of major decisions which shaped the institution and 
forced its growth. We see clearly the interplay of such diverse characters as Marshall 
Field and Levi Leiter, John Shedd and Harry Selfridge, Frederick Corley and James 
McKinsey. The entire list of mentioned individuals is short, of course, relative to the 
large number of unnamed buyers who implemented policies and who constituted the 
hard core of the firm. It is almost infinitesimal compared to the anonymous thousands 
of rank-and-file employees. These few men are pictured as being responsible for such 
things as the slogan which is the title of the book under review; the quick action 
that saved the firm after the great fire; the beginning of the retail empire on State 
Street; the huge Merchandise Mart; the gradual evolution of the retail store from 
catering merely to the feminine “carriage trade” to include a men's store, a moderate- 
priced basement store, and final recognition of a nearly classless clientele; experimental 
change in the balance between wholesaling, manufacturing, and retailing activities of 
the firm. As a result of these decisions the present Marshall Field and Company bears 
little outward resemblance to the original P. Palmer, Dry Goods and Carpets. But the 
spiritual continuity is conspicuous. It is made clear that the life of the firm parallels 
and is almost chronologically coextensive with that of Chicago. Consequently interest 
in the book is enhanced when it is read in conjunction with other recent publications 
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such as Chicago Medium Rare, as well as others concerning the firm like Emily 
Kimbrough’s Through Charley's Door. The latter book adds a sparkle in the telling 
which is somewhat lacking in Give the Lady What She Wants. 

RoLanD S. Vale, University of Minnesota 


WILLIAM CONANT CHURCH AND THE ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL. By 
Donald Nevius Bigelow, Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University. [Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 576.] (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1952, pp. viii, 266, $3.75.) The preface declares that this is “in no sense... a 
definitive biography.” Church was an important figure only through the position of 
the Army and Navy Journal, with which his life was closely entwined, but the 
Journal figures in only about half the book. The rest is devoted to ancestry, parentage, 
education, character—all that seems necessary to make a biography “definitive.” 
Initiated into the newspaper business at the age of nineteen, Church became a cor- 
respondent of New York papers in 1361, “covering” the fight between the Monitor 
and the Merrimac and the peninsular campaign. He served for eight months as a 
captain of volunteers on inspection and commissary duties and then resigned to 
establish the Army and Navy Journal. (He received a brevet—i.e., honorary commis- 
sion as lieutenant colonel in 1865.) The Journal’s primary functions were to furnish 
accurate news of the war and editorial opposition to disloyal agitators. It also pub- 
lished articles of technical or professional interest. These filled a substantial portion 
of its space after the end of the war. Professional magazines of the several arms of 
the service were unknown until near the end of the century and the Journal to some 
extent fulfilled their function until such periodicals took over the field, when it 
became strictly a newspaper of the armed services, Church continuing as editor up to 
the age of eighty-one. Of all the Journal’s varied activities this book gives a careful 
analysis. Such errors as this reviewer is able to detect are few and of no consequence 
whatever. Painstaking research is evident throughout and its fruits are set forth in 
such pleasantly readable fashion that one is ashamed to question whether the subject 
is important enough to justify it. Tuomas M. Spautpine, Washington, D. C. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THOSE WHO ATTENDED HARVARD COL- 
LEGE IN THE CLASSES 1726-1730, WITH BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND OTHER 
NOTES. By Clifford K. Shipton, [Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, Volume VII] (Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1951, pp. xii, 856, $7.50.) This volume is delight- 
fully written as well as being a historical document of great interest. It would seem 
a work of immense labor, resulting in little value, to trace the lives of all the boys 
who graduated from Harvard College in the classes from 1726 to 1730. Actually this 
very comprehensiveness is what makes the book important. There were many dis- 
tinguished members of these classes: Governor Thomas Hutchinson of Massachusetts, 
who was a Loyalist, a thinker never afraid to take the unpopular side, who believed 
that “next to religion a sound currency was the most important ingredient of so- 
ciety,” a man who defended king and Parliament because they represented law, but 
who was nevertheless passionately loyal to New England, a man hated by some of 
his famous contemporaries, who yet exerted a great and beneficent influence; or 
Jonathan Trumbull, governor of Connecticut, a Whig, a politician through and 
through, shifty in his beliefs but revered by many; or Jonathan Belcher, who spent a 
large part of his life in London, then thirteen years in Ireland, and finally became 
chief justice and later an unsuccessful governor of Nova Scotia, the man who was 
responsible for driving out the Acadians. One might think that all had been said 
about men such as these, but Mr. Shipton, through intense study of family papers anc 
published letters and contemporary newspapers, has added much of interest and 
value. One might think, also, that it was useless to dig into the lives of men who 
were merely listed in a college catalogue, but Mr. Shipton brings them to life, as 
in the case of Joseph Green, who was a great wit, a distiller of rum, a writer of 
bawdy verse; or Nathan Stone, minister, chiefly known as one who frightened chil 
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dren with his descriptions of hell; even one who died of “gout of the stomach,” 
probably from too much dining out. In reading the book one discovers that they are 
necessary to complete the tapestry of the period. These were stirring times, what with 
Indian wars, with the seething political unrest which ended in the Revolutionary War, 
with the Great Awakening in the mid-century. There were more graduates who 
became ministers than entered any other profession, but there was a goodly sprinkling 
of doctors and frontier fighters, merchants and judges, famous wits, and even poets of 
a sort. Some made their fortunes, some, like Israel Williams and Andrew Crosswell, 
lived stormy and quarrelsome lives. Some, like Nathaniel Saltonstall, were “ring- 
leaders in revelings and making great rackets and hollowings and tumultuous and con- 
fused noises in the College yard,” who later became sober and altogether worthy citi- 
zens, as are their descendants today. The clergy seem to have been the most quarrel- 
some, but as religion was the most talked of subject and ‘as all the details of its 
observance seemed of vital importence, this is perhaps natural. These ministers were 
generally Congregationalists. Their ancestors had left England to escape persecution and 
to find freedom of religion, but in the colonies they seem, with rare exceptions, to have 
been willing to persecute any who did not agree with them. The book gives in most 
readable form a vivid picture of New England in the late colonial days, of many 
of its citizens, both important and unimportant. It is the successful result of intense 
research, the facts clearly stated and wisely evaluated. 
W. R. CastLE, Washington, D. C. 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


THE COLONIAL RECORDS OF SOUTH CAROLINA: THE JOURNAL OF THE 
COMMONS HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1739-MARCH 26, 1741. 
Edited by J. H. Easterby. (Columbia, Historical Commission of South Carolina, 1952, 
pp. xi, 613.) This second volume in the newly inaugurated series of The Colonial 
Records of South Carolina has followed the first with admirable promptness. The 
very carefully thought out editorial method applied in the earlier volume has been 
found serviceable, and there are no deviations here except that the index has been 
explained and expanded and it has been found necessary to split the Commons House 
Journal for the General Assembly of 1739-1742 into two parts (of which this volume 
is the first) on account of its bulk. The main reason for the greater bulk of the 
record was the unprecedented series of calamities that fell upon the province in rapid 
succession in 1739-1740. The first of these was the great slave insurrection in the 
Stono River region in September, 1739. This was followed by an epidemic of small- 
pox, and then early in the summer of 1740 word came that General Oglethorpe's 
expedition to dislodge the Spaniards from St, Augustine had failed. South Carolina 
had contributed heavily in men, money, and materials to this effort, and its failure 
endangered Charleston and the whole Carolina coast. Finally, on November 18, 1740, 
the very day on which the House had been summoned to meet, fire destroyed a 
considerable part of the city of Charleston. On account of these events there were 
frequent special sessions of the Assembly, and much of the legislation was of an 
emergency nature. Particularly significant were the various measures adopted to 
prevent further servile outbreaks, among them being a whole series of awards (grad- 
uated from manumission on down to gifts of clothing and cash) to Negroes who had 
taken their masters” side against the rebels. The several emergencies also forced upon 
the two houses a compromise on the constitutional question whether the council had 
the right to amend a money bill -The settlement pleased neither house, but Mr. 
Easterby points out that it was to remain as a working arrangement until the Revo- 
lution. Virtually none of these important proceedings has been in print before, and 
it is a matter for general congratulation that they are now being presented in so 
distinguished and usable a form. 

L. H. BUTTERFIELD, Institute of Early American History and Culture 


VIRGINIANS AT HOME: FAMILY LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Edmund S. Morgan. [Williamsburg in America Series, IL] (Williamsburg, Va., 
Colonial Williamsburg, 1952, pp. ix, 99, $2.10.) This is a little book which admirably 
fulfills its intention of portraying the family in colonial Virginia and of doing it in 
terms that will appeal even to readers with no knowledge of the colonial scene. It 
is written with wit and charm anc enlivened by many carefully chosen illustrations. 
Its simplicity is somewhat deceptive, for Mr. Morgan brings to bear upon this ques- 
tion a rich knowledge of colonial life, particularly of the colonial family. The family 
is a difficult subject upon which the sources are quite limited and these limitations 
do determine the extent of the picture that can be painted. The author has had to 
rely primarily upon the Virginia Gazettes and such famous diaries as those of William 
Byrd and Philip Vickers Fithian. Inevitably, it is the families of the planter aristocrats 
which emerge with the greatest clarity. Despite Mr. Morgan’s interest in the middling 
and inferior sorts and in the farmers of the Great Valley, they remain shadowy fig- 
ures. As a matter of fact, more can be learned of the life of the slave than of the 
poorer freeman, The book is pleasant reading, but much more as well. Readers will 
be attracted by the human interest of chapters on children, courtship, and recrea- 
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tion, but they will find a depth of understanding that will enlighten the most 
sophisticated. Brooke HinDLE, New York University 


THE TEXAS REVOLUTION. By William C. Binkley. [The Walter Lynwood Fleming 
Lectures in Southern History.] (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1952, 
pp. viii, 132, $2.50.) This study of the Texas Revolution is composed essentially of 
four lectures delivered by Professor Binkley as the thirteenth series of the Walter 
Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History at Louisiana State University. The 
first lecture, entitled “The Eve of Revolution,” opens with the establishment of the 
Mexican Republic and the beginnings of Anglo-American colonization in 1821 and 
continues to illustrate by the chain of events through 1834 the fundamental differences 
between Mexican and Anglo-American approaches to political, economic, and social 
concepts. In his second section, “Preliminaries to the Revolution,” Professor Binkley 
traces the growth of distrust between the two peoples, conclusively establishing his 
point that the Texas Revolution was neither “a part of a deliberate design of the 
South to extend the slave territory of the United States, . . . a plot of speculators to 
enhance the value of their investments, . . . [nor] a spontaneous uprising of out- 
raged freemen against the threat of tyrannical oppression.” The third lecture, “The 
Struggle for the Federal Constitution,” is concerned primarily with a sweeping 
résumé of the political and military events which resulted in the Texans’ final 
decision that the means and methods of social and governmental development which 
had operated in the United States would not work in their present situation and 
that their only alternative to complete subjugation was independence. The final sec- 
tion, “Independence and Political Stability,” takes the Texans from the Declaration 
of Independence to the establishment of constitutional government, Publications in 
the series of which this study is a part carry no footnotes, but it must be obvious to 
even the most casual reader that the material here presented could not be other than 
the product of long and painstaking research into every facet of the subject. Pro- 
fessor Binkley has, for more than twenty years, been a student of the "Texas Revo- 
lution, and although his modesty prevents his making a claim of presenting “an 
adequate synthesis,” it is doubtful that any person will ever write a more objective 
and useful account of the Texas Revolution than that here presented. The value of 
the work is not in its establishment of new facts or new interpretations but in its 
condensation of the essential information into a unified encompassable account, the 
usefulness of which will doubtless show in subsequent writing of American history. 

H. Bauer CarroLL, University of Texas 
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J. WesLeY Tuomas. German Literature in the Old South. dm. Ger. Rev., Dec., 1952. 

Rosert S. Henry. Railroads of the Confederacy. Alabama Rev., Jan., 1953. 
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Southern Hist., Nov., 1952. 

Jack ABRAMOWITZ. The South: Arena for Greenback Reformers. Social Educ., Mar., 1953. 
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tion, 1027-1952. Southern Ec. Jour., Oct., 1952. 
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Hopkins Rer., Winter, 1953. 

WALTER SULLIVAN. Southern Novelists and the Civil War. Ibid. 
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Joun H. Scarrr. Belmont, Howard County [1738—]. Maryland Hist. Mag., Mar., 1953. 

RicHarD R. Borneman. Franzoni and Andrei: Italian Sculptors in Baltimore, 1808. William and 
Mary Quar., Jan., 1953. 

RoLLo G. Suver. The Baltimore Book Trade, 1800-1825. Bull. New York Pub. Lib., Mar., 
1953. 
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Medicine. Soc. Hist. Germans in Maryland, 28th Report, 1953. 

Ernest J. Becker. The Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland: A Chronicle 
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ARTHUR GANNON. Georgia’s Broiler Industry. Georgia Rev., Fall, 1952. 

Joun R. Swawron. DeSoto and Terra Ceia [concl.]. Florida Hist, Quar., Jan., 1953. 

HERBERT J, Donerry, Jr. Richard K. Call vs, the Federal Government on the Seminole War 
[1836]. Ibid. 

Arraur W. Txompson. The Railroad Background of the Florida Senatorial Election of 1851 
[Stephen R. Mallory vs. David L, Yulee]. Ibid. 

EveLyw Crapy Apams. Goodin’s Fort (1780) in Nelson County, Kentucky. Filson Club Hist. 
Quar., Jan., 1953. 
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Philos. Soc. Ohio, Jan., 1953. 
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Huex M. Ayer. Political Activities of Joseph Rodes Buchanan [Kentucky, 1860's]. Indiana Mag. 
Haist., Mart., 1953. y 
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Hist. Quar., Mar., 1953. 
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Rev., Jan., 1953. 

j. ALLEN CaBaniss. Georgia and Georgiens in the Making of Mississippi. Georgia Rev., Fall, 
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MARTIN ABBorr. Indian Policy and Manzgement in the Mississippi Territory, 1798-1817. Jour. 
Mississippi Hist., July, 1952. 

Dawson A. Pnezps. The Chickasaw Council House [1816-32]. Ibid. 

LAWRENCE 8, THompson. A Bibliography of Foreign Language Books about Mississippi, 1900~ 
1950. Ibid. 

ELBERT R. Bowen. Negro Minstrels in Eerly Rural Missouri. Missouri Hist, Rev., Jan., 1953. 

Dav D. Marcu. Charles D. Drake and the Constitutional Convention of 1865. Ibid. 

Irvin G. Wye. The.Socialist Press and the Libel Laws: A Case Study [St Louis Melting 
Pot, 19151. Midwest Jour., Summer, 19=2, 

Axoysrus PLAISANCE. The Arkansas Factory, 1805-1810. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Autumn, 1952. 

F. P. Rose. Primitive Salt Works. Ibid., W_nter, 1952. 

Lawrence S. Thompson. Foreign Travel Books on Arkansas, 1900-1950. Ibid., Autumn, 1952. 

CAROLYN BLANKs. Industry in the New South: A Cese History [Crossett Lumber Co., 1899—]. 
Ibid. 

J. M. Parke, Jr. The Evolution of an Industry [azricultural regeneration in Lonoke County, 
1935-50]. Ibid. 

CaroLyn Tuomas Foreman. William A-mstrong [ca. 1800-47]. Chron. Oklahoma, Winter, 
1952-53. 

Orra B. Russezz. William G. Bruner, Member of the House of Kings [1862-1952]. Ibid. 

MunrwæL H. Wricur. Mrs. John R. Williams. a Pioneer of the Indian Territory, 1877-1951. Ibid. 

KATHLEEN GarreTT, “Worcester, the Price of the West” [women's academy, 1882-1902]. Ibid. 

DonaLp N. Brown. The Ghost Dance Religion among the Oklahoma Cheyenne [1888—-]. Ibid. 

T. L. BaLLENGER, Colored High School cf zhe Cherokee Nation [1890-1910]. Ibid. 

LAWRENCE S, Tuompson, Foreign Travellers in Oklahoma, 1900-1950. Ibid, 
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cont.]. Reg. Kentucky Hist. Soc., Jan., 1353. 

Jons CHAPMAN. Old Fort Richardson. Southwest Rev. Winter, 1953. 
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Marte Wooproor Hipen. Captain Nathaniel Powell: His Letter to Ralph Buffkin [ca. 1619]. 
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Jonn L. Sanpers. The Journal of Rufin Wirt Tomlinson, the University of North Carolina, 
1841-1842 [cont.]. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Jan., 1953. 

Rosert BENTHAM Simons. Regimental Book of Captain James Bentham, 1778-1800 [cont.]. 
South Carolina Hist. Mag., Jan., 1953. 
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Quar., Mar., 1953. 

SAMUEL Procror. An Educator Looks at Florida in 1884: A Letter of Ashley D. Hurt to His 
Wife. Florida Hist. Quar., Jan., 1953. 

Saran Acnes WaLLace. Letters of Jane Short Wilkins [1802-20, to William Short, et al.]. Reg. 
Kentucky Hist. Soc., Jan., 1953. 
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and the Old Southwest, XVI, July-December, 1790. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pub., no. 24, 
1952. 

POLLYANNA CREEKMORE, Early East Tennessee Taxpayers. Ibid. 

LeRoy P. Grar, The Greeneville Legal Association (1858), a Document. Ibid. 

Mrs. Roy C. Avery. The Second Presbyterian Church of Nashville during the Civil War. Ten- 
nessee Hist. Quar., Dec., 1952. 

Crype E. Witson. State Militia, June 1865-Dec. 1865. Alabama Hist. Quar., XIV, nos. 3, 4, 1952. 

Mapex Jacoss Morcan. The First Marriages, Inventories and Wills Recorded in Copiah County. 
Jour, Mississippi Hist., July, 1952. 

J. V. Faepericx. War Diary of W. C. Porter [1861-62]. Arkansas Hist. Quar., Winter, 1952. 

Teo R. Worzey. Letters from an Early Arkansas Settler [John Billingsley, 1876]. Ibid. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


HISTORY OF THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: THE STORY OF ITS FIRST 
SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS, 1873-1048. By James E. Pollard. (Columbus, Ohio State 
University Press, 1952, pp. vii, 434.) This is a detailed chronological narrative of the 
administrative history of the land-grant state university of Ohio, now one of the 
world’s two or three largest universities on one campus. The work is based mainly 
on the annual reports of the presidents, the minutes of the Board of Trustees, and 
the newspapers of Columbus. The author is director of the school of journalism at 
Ohio State. In general, Professor Pollard has sought to let the facts speak for them- 
selves. The participants are also allowed to speak for themselves, and to present their 
interpretations of events, in hundreds of well-selected and often very significant 
quotations. Otherwise, the reader is usually left free to do his own interpreting. 
If the reviewer may offer one of his own interpretations, it is that probably no other 
state of the size and importance cf Ohio has placed so great a handicap upon the 
qualitative development of its state university, in the form of a long tradition of 
political interference with it and suspicion of it. This was especially true during the 
first fifty years, but it is doubtful that the handicap has yet been fully overcome. The 
story is one of too much political control, coupled with perennially inadequate finan- 
cial support. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that from the beginning, powerful 
political and sectarian groups in Ohio formed the habit of conducting intermittent 
political and psychological warfare against the state university, through pressures on 
the legislature and on the Board of Trustees, Because of the importance of the story 
it tells, this book is a work of great potential value for the study of the past, present, 
and future problems of American public higher education. In terms of literary grace, 
it cannot be compared with such a work as James Gray’s beautifully written volume 
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on The University of Minnesota, 1851-1951. But in terms cf providing valuable 
information about the experience of American state universities, the present work 
can be appropriately compared with the several volumes of The University of Michi- 
gan: An Encyclopedic Survey (to 1940), edited by Wilfred B. Shaw; and with The 
University of Wisconsin, 1848-1925 (two volumes, 1949), by Merle Curti and Vernon 
Carstensen. In addition, this volume has the advantage of recording a major uni- 
versity's experience with the special problems of more recent years, especially in the 
field of public relations, and in the context of a university whose problems in that 
field have long been extremely acute. 
Warton Bean, University of California, Berkeley 


THE ROAD TO SANTA FE: THE JOURNAL AND DIARIES OF GEORGE 
CHAMPLIN SIBLEY AND OTHERS PERTAINING TO THE SURVEYING 
AND MARKING OF A ROAD FROM THE MISSOURI FRONTIER TO THE 
SETTLEMENTS OF NEW MEXICO, 1825-27. Edited by Kate L. Gregg. (Albu- 
querque, University of New Mexico Press, 1952, pp. viii, 280, $4.50.) Until this 
book appeared little was known about the survey of the Santa Fe Trail in 1825-27, 
the second national road surveyed into country controlled by a foreign power. Dr. 
Gregg has taken care of this void in a most adequate way in bringing together the 
fundamental documents. The book is a thorough piece of work: it will not have to be 
done again. Besides an adequate and interesting introduction, where the personnel 
of the commission, its staff, and the story of the expedition are discussed and evalu- 
ated, the volume contains the journals and diary of George Champlin Sibley, the 
diaries of Joseph Davis and Benjamin H. Reeves, the report of the commissioners, 
and letters written by Thomas Hart Benton, J. R. Poinsett, Sibiey, Reeves, and Mexi- 
can officials. A short report of Archibald Gamble, secretary, and the contract with 
the men employed are also included. A picture of Sibley and a map of the road 
are the only illustrations. The conclusions that Benton conceived, nurtured, and 
planned the survey and that Sibley was the determined, efficient man who carried 
it to a successful conclusion are substantiated. Adroitly Benton built the “public 
demand” for the survey and got the appropriation, while Sibley, factor at Fort 
Osage from 1808 to 1822, was the strong, patient, and determined commissioner 
who saw the project through to completion, long after his fellow commissioners, 
Benjamin H. Reeves and Thomas Mather, tired of the project. The party had no 
great difficulty pushing to the Arkansas in the fall of 1825, making treaties with 
the Osage and Kansas Indians on the way. Getting the consent of the Mexican 
government to survey the way to the Spanish settlements, correcting the survey, 
marking the trail from the Missouri border to Council Grove, and finally getting 
their accounts paid by the government was a long, arduous task to which Sibley 
gave much time and close, patient attention. It was a thankless task, in a way, but 
the competent Sibley saw it through. Not until 1834, and after the accounts had 
been submitted the third time, did the government finally pay the last bill and close 
the project. Sibley’s journal was lost for a hundred years; not until the officials of 
the National Archives found it and reported to Dr. Gregg, was the present project 
possible. One finds onesel: wishing that Sibley, Reeves, and Davis had followed 
Benton's suggestion that the report be filled with information on the topography, 
crops, waterways, and Indian life of the region. Benton evidently wanted a docu- 
ment that would supply the vast storehouse of details that he was forever collecting. 
However, the documents are prosaic ones, telling of the discomforts, troubles, and 
frustrations of the party. It is a report of a hard and difficult task, and not one that 
would give a glowing report of a colorful and interesting region. Maybe it was not 
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published because it was the solid, hard truth and not an advertising piece, written 
by an imaginative dreamer. W. Francis EncLisu, University of Missouri 


IRON MILLIONAIRE: LIFE OF CHARLEMAGNE TOWER. By Hal Bridges. (Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952, pp. xiii, 322, $4.75.) This readable 
book provides information about the man Tower, his business activities, the Minne- 
sota iron explorations, and some of the social and political fringes of the time. This 
is the success story of a man who worked hard, suffered great financial losses, and 
achieved his great ambition—to make a million dollars. The story is well told by 
Hal Bridges of the University of Arkansas, who had access to the previously unused, 
voluminous manuscript collection and business documents of Charlemagne Tower. 
This case study of an American businessman in the nineteenth-century post-Civil 
War era of expansion, shows how his greatest triumph and contribution came when, 
already in his seventies, he opened and developed the Vermilion Iron Range in 
northeastern Minnesota and built the Duluth and Iron Range Railroad to transport 
the ore to Lake Superior. In this book we see much of what made the world of 
business go around in the Gilded Age. Not all that we see is pretty; much is new 
and significant because this is the only full-length biography of Tower. With scholar- 
ship and animation, Bridges shows how a man of enterprise overcomes failure (he 
went bankrupt in the milling and distilling business), runs risks (he speculated in 
Schuylkill coal lands and Northern Pacific securities and lands), and attains final 
success (he reaped a fortune from the sale of his Minnesota iron and railroad inter- 
ests). As a chapter in the economic history of the Northwest, the story of Charle- 
magne Tower’s business activities is interesting and revealing. To this reviewer, 
however, the man himself emerges as one of the most uninteresting and uninspired 
individuals of the Gilded Age. Professor Bridges is to be complimented for making 
the chapters which treat Tower the individual as interesting as they are. 

Vincent P, Carosso, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


FAR CORNER: A PERSONAL VIEW OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. By 
Stewart H. Holbrook. (New York, Macmillan, 1952, pp. viti, 270, $3.75.) This book 
is, as the author says, “a personal view.” It savors slightly of autobiography, enough 
at least to tell how Mr. Holbrook came to adopt the Northwest as his home some 
thirty years ago and to explain something of his feelings for the places and the 
people he found here. It is personal too in the choice of subject matter. The author 
loves a good story and a salty character and his book is full of both. There are chap- 
ters on place names and utopias, on Peter French the cattle king and Marcus Whit- 
man the missionary, on Harry Tracy the outlaw, on Walla Walla’s rawhide railroad 
and Erickson’s saloon in Portland which boasted “the longest bar in the world.” The 
treatment is discursive and informal and there is no attempt to be complete or 
systematic. These stories were written to be enjoyed without too much concern as 
to their deeper significance. It is their “folk” quality that gives them their charm. 
The chapter on “the changing forest” is better for its impressions of a changing 
way of living than for its assurances about the sustained yield. Economics and 
statistics do not belong here and wisely are excluded. Literary criticism likewise has 
no place, though there are references, somewhat too generous and uncritical, to 
fellow writers. But while Holbrook has little or no interest in the role of the teacher 
or scholar, he is nevertheless highly informative and his observations offer some of 
the best perspective on the events and people of the Northwest to be found any- 
where. Refusing to take his characters too seriously he yet takes them seriously 
enough. Fact and legend stand in a nice relation to each other. Humor grows out 
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of a true sense of proportion and a deep sympathy with all kinds of people, both 
saint and sinner, One could wish that the historian would develop the power to treat 
the major events and personalities in Pacific Northwest history with as deft a touch 
as marks these sketches of the lesser ones. 

CHarLes M. Gares, University of Washington 
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James B. Were. Municipal Government in an Average City: Cleveland, 1876-1900. Ohio 
State Archaeol, and Hist, Quar., Jan., 1953. 

Wm. Marion MILLER and PHvyrius J. Heckaruorn. Sarah Bernhardt in Ohio [1881-1918]. 
French Rev., Oct., 1952. 

Vicror M. Boce., New Albany, “A Flourishing Place” [1820's]. Indiana Mag. Hist, Mar., 
1953. 

ELFRIEDA Lane. An Analysis of No-thern Indiana’s Population in 1850. Ibid. 

Harry E, Prarr. Manuscripts in the Illinois State Historical Library. Autograph Collectors Jour., 
Winter, 1953. 

PauL M. ANGLE, Views of Chicago, 1866-1867. Antiques, Jan., 1953. 

Maxim Porrar and Warrer H., Bazr. The Friend of the Bereft: George Anthony Zeller, M.D., 
1858-1938, Jour. Hist. Medicine and Allied Sci., Jan., 1953. 

Haynes MeMuLLEN. Administration of the University of Chicago Libraries, 1892-1928. Lib. 
Quar., Oct., 1952, Jan., 1953. 

Puese Jewett NichoLs. Weavers of Grasses: Indian Women of the Woodlands, Wisconsin Mag. 
Hist., Winter, 1952-53. 

ARLAND HELGEsoN, Nineteenth Century Land Colonization in Northern Wisconsin. Ibid, 

Perry C, Hiri. Wisconsin Votes for President. Ibid., Autumn, 1952. 

Tımorny Brown. The Wisconsin Supreme Court. Ibid. 

BEULAH FoLKEDAHL, The Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints in South- 
western Wisconsin. Jbid., Winter, 1952-53. 

C. E. Scnorer. Emerson and the W-sconsin Lyceum [1854-67]. Am. Literature, Jan., 1953. 

D. C. Everest. A Reappraisal of the Lumber Barons. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Autumn, 1952. 

Epmunp C, EspeseTH. Lodestar of the Northland [agriculture of Vilas County]. Thid, 

Frep SrarE. Wisconsin’s Canning Industry, Past and Present. 1b1d, 

LiLLIiaN KruEcGEr. Pioneer [Ansoa Waters] Buttles, Town Milwaukee Diarist [1821-1906]. 
1bid., Winter, 1952-53. 

RoBErT C. Reinpers, Daniel W. Hoan and the Milwaukee Socialist Party during the First World 
War. lbid., Autumn, 1952. . 
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ALAN E. Kenr. Wisconsin and the Medal of Honor. Ibid., Winter, 1952-53. 

FREDERICK J. Kunns. Religion on the Iowa Frontier to 1846. Iowa Jour. Hist., Jan., 1953. 

EARL $. BrEarD. The Background of State Railroad Regulation in Iowa. Ibid. 

Jaco A, Swisher. The Boy Scouts in lowa. Palimpsest, Feb., 1953. 

Minnie Dusss Mitisroox. Dr. Samuel Grant Rodgers, Gentleman from Ness [county-making 
in the 1870's]. Kansas Hist. Quar., Feb., 1953. 

Roserr W. Ricumonp. Developments along the Overland Trail from the Missouri River to 
Fort Laramie, before 1854. Nebraska Hist., Dec., 1952. 

Kezste Ramis OsBoRNE. Tragedy on Sinker Creek, 1860. Prairie Schooner, Winter, 1952, 

Maurice C. Larra. The Economic Effects of Drouth and Depression upon Custer County, 1929- 
1942. Nebraska Hist., Dec., 1952. . 

ExLinG NicoLar Rozrsrup, Rising Bear [Charles Ward Hoffman, 1868], Pioneer North Dakota 
Schoolteacher. North Dakota Hist., Oct., 1952. 

Donato H. Wezsx. Pierre Wibaux, Cattle King [1858-1913]. Ibid., Jan., 1953. : 

Orar T. Hacen and Ray H. Marrison. Pyramid Park—Where Roosevelt Came to Hunt. Ibid., 
Oct., 1952. 

Louise P, Orsen. The Problem of Language in Indian Schools of Dakota Territory, 1885-88. 
Ibid., Jan., 1953. 

Lew L. Carraway. Joseph Alfred Slade; Killer or Victim? [1829-64; Overland Stage agent]. 
Montana Mag. Hist., Jan., 1953. 

Rosert G. ATHEARN. General Sherman and the Montana Frontier. Ibid. 

Grace Vance Erickson, The Sun River Stampede [1866]. Ibid. 

Hucx A. Dempsey. The Amazing Death of Calf Shirt [1873-74]. Ibid. 

K. Ross Toore. When Big Money Came to Butte: The Migration of Eastern Capital to Mon- 
tana. Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan., 1953. 

Josepx T. Hazard. Winter Sports in the Western Mountains. Ibid. 

Levetre J. Davipson, Shakespeare in the Rockies. Shakespeare Quar., Jan., 1953. 

Campron Bett. The Early Theatres, Cheyenne, Wyoming, 1867-1882. Ann. Wyoming, Jan, 
1953. 

CLaunius O. Jounson, William E. Borah: The People’s Choice. Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan. 
1953. 

Grorce M. Waccerr. The Oblates of Mary Immaculate in the Pacific Northwest, 1847-1878, 
Recs. Am. Cath, Hist. Soc. of Philadelphia, Sept., 1952. 

H. S. Nepry. Notes on the Early History of Grant County. Oregon Hist. Quar., Dec., 1952. 

Henry W. Nernoop. The Founding of Whittier College [1887-91]. Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., 
Autumn, 1952. 

Joan R. Noyss. Transportation in Alaska. Military Engineer, Mar.—Apr., 1953. 

Jon D. Garwoop, An Analysis of Postwar Industrial Migration to Utah and Colorado. Ec. 
Geog., Jan., 1953. 

LeRoy R. Haren. Colorado Mountain Men. Colorado Mag., Jan., 1953. 

E. R. VoLLmMar. Proposed Jesuit Colleges at Conejos and Pueblo [1870s]. Ibid. 

MARGUERITE FRINK COUNTER. Pioneer Canning Industry in Colorado [1864—]. Ibid. 

Dean F. Kraker. The Founding of Ault [1898]. Ibid. 

Virginia City: The Swaggering Cosmopolis above the Comstock Lake.-Am. Heritage, Spring, 
1953. 

Lucius Beerse. Territorial Enterprise: The Frontier’s Most Celebrated Newspaper. Ibid. 

CharLes CLEGG, Virginia & Truckee [Railroad]. Ibid. 

J. CharLes KeLLeY. The Historic Indian Pueblos of La Junta de los Rios. New Mexico Hist, 
Rev., Jan. 1953. 

MarsHaLL D, MoopyY. Kit Carson, Agent to the Indians in New Mexico, 1853-1861. Ibid. 

FREDERICK D. Graves. California’s Back Yard: The Story of the Missionary District of San 
Joaquin from the Settlement of the Territory to 1944. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar., 
1953. 

Norman A. GRAEBNER., American Interest in California, 1845. Pacific Hist. Rev., Feb., 1953. 

Nexson Van VaLen. The Bolsheviki and the Orange Growers [1918—19, California]. lbid. 
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DecuMENTsS 


Dwicut L. Smirx. The Ohio Country [1785]. Bull. Hist. Philos. Soc. Ohio, Jan., 1953. 

WiLiam B. Hesseurine and Larry Gara. Andrew H. Ernst, Pioneer Horticulturist [1857]. 
Ibid. 

ALFRED VANCE CHURCHILL, Midwestern: Oberlin Students, Sinners and Adolescents in the 1870's 
and 1880's. Northwest Ohio Quer., Winter, 1952-53. 

Vat No tan, Jr. Caleb Mills and the Indiana Free School Law [1350]. Indiana Mag. Hist.. Mar., 
1953. 

CHARLES À. ANDERSON. Diaries ol Peter Dougherty [missionary te Michigan Indians; concl.]. 
Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Dec., 1952. 

Roserr RurLanD,. A Journal of -he First Dragoons in the Iowa Territory, 1844. lowa Jour. 
Hist., Jan., 1953. : 

James C. Carey and Vertin R. EasTERLING. Light on the [Johr. R.] Brinkley Issue in Kansas: 
Letters of William A. White to Dan D. Casement [1932]. Kansas Hist, Quar., Feb., 1353. 

James F. WaLker. Old Fort Berthold As I Knew It [1870s]. Nerth Dakota Hist., Jan., 1353. 

Ann Basserr Wirus. “Queen Ana” of Brown's Park. Colorado Mag., Jen., 1953. 

Frep N. Norcross. Genesis of the Colorado—Big Thompson Project [1933-38]. Ibid. 

James E. Hepces’ Pioneer Preacher in idaho [concl.i. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Dec., 1952. 

HELEN SARGENT. Incidents in the Life of Norris Griggs [1862—]. Ann. Wyoming, Jan., 1953. 

VIRGINIA HALDEMAN Jones. Fifty Years Ago. Ibid. 


Latin-American History 
Joseph R. Barager” 


GENERAL. 


HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES. No. 15: 1949. Prepared by the 
Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress. Francisco Aguilera, Editor. Elsie 
Brown, Acting Assistant Ed tor. (Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1952, pp. 
xii, 289, $7.00.) There are seme new names on the list of contributing editors to the 
present volume of the Handbook. Robert C. Smith has resumed his former responsi- 
bility for the Brazilian art section, replacing Hanna Deinhard; Raymond E. Crist 
and Concha Meléndez have succeeded Clarence F. Jones and John A. Crow; and the 
economics chapter has been reorganized with Raúl Prebisch, Raúl Ortiz, and Wendell 
C. Gordon replacing Miron Burgin and George Wythe. In another reorganization, 
Irving Rouse has joined the editors of the material on archaeology. Hilgard O'Reilly 
Sternberg joins Preston E. James as a contributing editor for Brazilian geography; 
and Phyllis Carter assumes responsibility for a new subsection, “Statistics,” in the 
general chapter. Elsie Browa replaced Charmion Shelby as assistant editor for this 
issue, in which the latter ac-ed as a substitute for Roland D. Hussey in the Spanish 
American colonial history section. The editors of the volume’s 2,963 items appear to 
have maintained the high standards set by their predecessors. This edition is appro- 
priately dedicated to the memory of José Toribio Medina in recognition of the Chilean 
scholar’s contributions to the development of bibliography in the Americas. J.R.B. 


THE CARIBBEAN: PEOPLES, PROBLEMS, AND PROSPECTS. Edited by 4. Curtis 
Wilgus. [School of Inter-American Studies Publication, Series I, Volume Il.] (Gaines- 
ville, University of Florida Press, 1952, pp. xviii, 240, $4.50.) Twenty authors con- 
tributed twenty short essays at the Second Annual Conference on the Caribbzan at 
the University of Florida in December, 1951. These essays, with an introduction by 
A. Curtis Wilgus, make up the volume under review. The essays display consicerable 


1 Responsible only for the list of articles, 
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variety of subject and of literary style; in general they are interesting and informa- 
tive. The book is a credit to Dr. Wilgus and to the standards of the Caribbean Con- 
ference. Leaving behind the romance of the Spanish Main, and ignoring the contro- 
versies of the “Big Stick” and “Dollar Diplomacy” era, the authors spread before 
the reader's eyes a series of contemporary conditions and vital problems affecting the 
peoples of the Caribbean lands. Among these problems are fighting tropical dis- 
ease, increasing the productivity of the land, industrialization, improving transporta- 
tion, inviting foreign capital investments, educating the Indian and the backwoods- 
man, democratic government versus dictatorship, and international organization for 
co-operation and mutual assistante. The reader already familiar with the Caribbean 
will be brought up to date in many lines. The newcomer to the area will be im- 
pressed with its variety and scope. This reviewer would like to repeat a score of the 
new facts and stimulating ideas which this book contains. Space limitations forbid 
more than a résumé of two higtlights: (1) the most interesting information for his- 
torians is John P. Harrison's revelation of the magnificent opportunities for research 
in Latin-American fields in the National Archives of the United States; (2) the 
` most promising suggestion is Rexford G. Tugwell’s demonstration of how United 
States aid to Caribbean republics could be made broad and continuous by including 
them in our state-aid system, as has been done in the case of Puerto Rico. 
Rosert Warne Smits, Oregon State College 


JOSÉ MARTÍ: EPIC CHRONICLER OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE EIGHT- 
IES. By Manuel Pedro Gonzdiez. With an Introduction by Sturgis E. Leavitt. 
(Chapel Hill, Universiy of North Carolina Press, 1953, pp. xiii, 79, $3.00.) One 
ought to be grateful for any sincere attempt to bring to our ignorance greater knowl- 
edge of those leaders of action and thought of whom our sister republics are justly 
proud, and especially so if the subject is, like Martí, at the same time political leader 
and man of action, and that on a continental scale. Of Professor González” sin- 
cerity and high intentions there can be no doubt; he has been impressed and hurt 
by the neglect of his hero here in the United States and has cleverly chosen to cor- 
rect the situation by concentrating on the many years the Cuban patriot spent in 
the United States and the many volumes of comments on persons and events here 
that flowed from his facile pen. He wrote on the spectacle of American life in the 
eighties, on Emerson and Longfellow, Whitman and Beecher, Wendell Phillips, 
Peter Cooper, as well as other figures from our past. He performed a notable service, 
even if these notices and obituaries are in my experience much less read today in 
Latin America than Mr. González claims. For similar services in more recent times 
by other Latin Americans, notably by Alceu Amoroso Lima during his term of 
office in the Pan-American Union, we can be thankful. However, one may ques- 
tion whether an audience of scholars—and who else is going to read this book?—will 
be won over by its piling up of adjectives and nouns of lyrical adulation and by its 
comparatively unsupported assertions about the role and the insights of José Martí. 
Belonging essentially to a pre-Lytton Strachey era it does not even possess the solid 
documentary values of the Victorian biography at its best. Martí and the realities 
of his New York year do not come to life and we still await an objective biography 
less crowded with the terms “apostle,” “saint,” and “genius” and more in the 
American grain. W. Rex Crawrorp, University of Pennsylvania 


ARTICLES 


SiLvio Zavala, El mexicano en sus contactos con el exterior, Cuadernos am. (México, D.F.), 
Nov.—Dec., 1952. 
RAFAEL Herroporo VALLE. El español de la América Española. Ibid. 
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Jaime DeLcapo. El reconocimiénts de la independencia hispanoamericana. Estud. americanos 
(Sevilla), Jan., 1953. 

RarazL Henioporo Vare. El periodismo hispanoamericano en el Caribe, Univ. de México 
(México, D.F.), Jan., 1953. 

Rosert Horrsretrer. Sobre los peros ame-icanos prehispánicos. Bol, inf. científicos nac, (Quito), 
June-July, 1952. 

Errain U. BiscHorF. Dr. Miguel Gregorio de Zamalloa, primer Rector revolucionario de la 
Universidad, Rev. Univ. nac. Córdoba, July~Aug., 1952. 

ManueL F. Matrrua. Coordinacien de loz movimientos americano y mundial de codificación. 
Rev, peruana derecho internac, (Cima), Jan.—Aug., 1952. 

WiLLarD F, Barger. El Tratado ce Asistencia Recíproca de Rio de Janeiro: Una contribución a 
la organización jurídica de la comunidad americana. Ihid. 

Jorce Minvieite Porre Perrr. Cabildos abiertos en Hispanoamérica. Rev. cien. jurídicas y 
sociales (Santa Fé), nos. 72-73, 1952. 

ENRIQUE DE Ganni, El espíritu de la guerra hispanoamericana. Ibid. 

Jesus Verz Lizarraca. Cabildos abiertos d2 Hispanoamérica. Humanismo (México, D.F.). Aug. 
8, 1952). 
Ricarpo Levene. La obra documental y erudita de José Toribio Medina y su contribución a la 
historia del Derecho Indiano. Rev. Fac. derecho, cien. soc. (Buenos Aires), July-Oct., 1932. 
José RAFAEL ARBOLEDA, S.J. El XXX Congreso Internacional de Americanistas. Rer. javeriana 
(Bogotá), Nov., 1952. 

José Diaz Garcia. La administración espaficla en tiempo de los Reyes Católicos. Rev. Fac. derecho 
(México, D.F.), July-Sept., 1952. 

Lewis Hanke. Bartolomé de Las Casas and the Spanish Empire in America: Four Centuries of 
Misunderstanding. Proc. Am. Phdos, Soc., XCVII, no. 1, 1953. 

A. Davies. The “First” Voyage of Amerigo Vespucci in 1497-8. Geog. Jour., Sept., 1952. 

AsHER N. CHRISTENSEN. Government in Latin America. Current Hist., Mar., 1953. 

J. RicmarD PoweLL. Notes on Latin American Industrialization. Inter-dm. Ec. Affairs, Winter, 


1952. 
José DE Yancuas Messía, Maeztu y la Hispanidad. Cuadernos hispanoam. (Madrid), Sept-Oct., 


1952. 
Consrawrino BayLe. Ideales misicneros en los Reyes Católicos. Misionalia hispánica (Madrid), 


no. 26, 1952. 

José Castro SEOANE. Vestuario, cama y entretenimiento, pagados por la Casa de Contratación de 
Sevilla a los misioneros que pasason en el siglo xvi a Indias y Filipinas, did. 

HARTLEY Burr ALEXANDER. The Serpent Symbol and Maize Culture. New Mexico Quar., 
Autumn, 1952. 

Jorce W. Vuzacres Moscoso. El problema del control internacional de las bases estratégicas y 
las Naciones Unidas. Anales Unie. Guayaquil (Guayaquil), IH, 1951. 

ALFREDO PÉREZ GUERRERO. Biografía y símbolo de la Universidad de Quito. Anales Univ. Central 
Ecuador (Quito), July-Dec., 1952. 

Luis Bartle BERRES. América Latina y la paz. Rev. mac. (Montevideo), Feb., 1952, 

Jesós pe GaLínDez. La inestabilidad constitucional en el derecho comparado de Latinoamérica. 
Bol. Inst. derecho comparado (MExico, D.F.), May-Aug., 1952. 

W. S. Sroxes. Violence as a Power Factor -n Latin-American Politics. Western Pol. Quar., Sept., 
1952. 

M. M. Moreno. Orientaciones sodológicas del estudio de la independencia hispanoamericana, 
Memorias y rev. acad. nac. cien. [Mexico, D.F.), 1952. 

LAwRENCE S. THompson. Infinites, errores y falsificaciones en la literatura histórica de las 
Américas. Rev. Biblio. nac. (Havana), July—Dec., 1952. 

Jorce MiLLas. Para una teoria de nuestro tiempo. Rev. de filosofía (Santiago de Chile), Apr.— 


June, 1952. 
GLycoN DE Parva. Regime legal e procugao de petróleo. Rev. brasileira de econ. (Rio de Jar.eiro), 


June, 1952. 
EucEnio Gupin. O caso das nações subdesenvolvidas, Ibid., Sept., 1952. | 
ALFONSO QUINTANA CÂRDENAs. Primer congreso Interamericano de padres de familias, Rev, 


interam. de educ. (Bogotá), Jan-Feb., 1053» 
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Vícror F. Gorría. El congreso de Bolívar y su tiempo. Bol. Soc. bolivariana (Panama), no. 
49, 1952. 

CarroLL L. Riker, The Blowgun in the New World. Southwest Jour. Anthrop., Autumn, 1952. 

CARLETON BEALS. First Men of America. South Atlantic Quar., Jan., 1953. 

CHARLES JuLian Bismko. The Peninsular Background of Latin-American Cattle Ranching. His- 
panic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov., 1952. 

Wuziam E, LEUCHTENBURG, Progressivism and Imperialism: The Progressive Movement and 
American Foreign Policy, 1898—1916. Miss. Valley Hist, Rev., Dec., 1952. 


ĪNDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


José Luis Marrinez. Tareas para la historia literaria de México. Rev. mexicana (México, D.F.), 
Jan.—Mar., 1953. 

FEDERICO Gomez pe Orozco, El Conquistador Anónimo. Ibid. 

CeLuTA Moreira Gomes and Afpa Furrapo Lins. Índice [to Vols. 1-70]. Anais Biblio. nac. 
(Rio de Janeiro), 1951. ` 

ALEXANDRE RopriGuEs FERREIRA. Catálogo de manuscritos e bibliografía. Ibid., vol. 72, 1952. 

ANTÔNIO GongaLves Dias, Catálogo de manuscritos e bibliografía. Ibid. 

Relação dos documentos sôbre o Brasil existentes no Arquivo Real de Haia. Ibid. 

Publicaciones recientes. Bol. Biblio. antropología am. (México, D.F.), Jan.—Dec., 1951, 

Reseñas bibliográficas. Ibid. 

Gran Colombia—Papeles de Guerra y Marina [cont.]. Bol. Arch. general (Caracas), Apr.-June, 
1952. 

Gran Colombia—Intendencia de Venezuela [cont.]. Ibid. 

ALFREDO Estevez. La literatura sobre el Banco Central de la República Argentina, 1935-1946. 
Rev. Fac. cien. econ. (Buenos Aires), July-Aug., 1952. 

PauLo Duvar. Relação dos documentos navais existentes no Instituo histórico brasileiro. Rev. 
marítima brasileira (Rio de Janeiro), July-Sept., 1951. 

José Resrrepo-Posano, Bibliografía del señor José Maria Restrepo Sáeñz. Bol. hist, antiguedades 
(Bogotá), Mar—Apr., 1952. 

Francisco Pérez pe La Riva. Bibliografía cafetalera cubana. Res. Biblio. Nac. (Havana), Oct.- 
Dec., 1952. 

M. HELMER. Les papiers de Fr. Iñigo Abad y Lasierra conservés aux archives de l'évêché de 
Barbastro. Manuscrits relatifs aux colonies espagnoles d'Amérique. Bull. hispanique (Bor- 
deaux), LIV, no. 1, 1952. 

MANUEL CozMErrRo Penino, Biblioteca de los economistas españoles de los siglos XVI, XVIL, y 
xvii [cont.]. Anales real acad, cien., morales, pol. (Madrid), no. 2, 1952. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


ALBERTO Ruz LHumLLier. Investigaciones arqueológicas en Pelenque, Cuadernos am. (México, 
D.F.), Nov.-Dec., 1952. 

FERNANDO Benitez. El español, conquistador y conquistado. Ibid, 

ManuEL CARRERA Stampa, Las ferias novohispanas. Hist. mexicana (México, D.F.), Jan.-Mar., 
1953» 

David Busune i, El Marquéz de Branciforte. Ibid. 

Heinrich BERLIN. Pintura colonial mexicana en Guatemala. Anales Soc. geog. hist. (Guatemala 
City), Mar., 1952. 

AMADA López DE MENESES, Dos nietas de Moteczuma, monjas de la Concepción de México. Rev, 
Indias (Madrid), Jan-Mar, 1952. 

JorcE Gurria Lacroix. La crónica de Bernardino Vázquez de Tapia. Bol. Biblio. nac. (México, 
D.F.), July-Sept., 1952. 

J. CHarzes Kerrey. The Historic Indian Pueblos of La Junta de los Rios. New Mexico Hist. 
Rev., Jan., 1953. 
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Arturo G. Lavin. Las primitivas armas de la ciudad de la Habana. Rev. Biblio. nac. (Havana), 
July-Sept., 1952. 

Id. Documentos para la historia colonial de Cuba. Ibid., Oct.-Nov., 1952. 

Hross: Darruxu. A New Conceptual Szh2me for Prehistoric Cultures in the Southwestern 
United States. dm. Anthrop., Apr.—June, 1952. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Mario A. Puca. Origenes del Estado de ics Incas. Univ. de México (México, D.F.), Jan., 1953. 

Hécror Parra Márquez. El Mariscal Vicente Emparan. Cultura universitaria (Caracas), Sept. 
Oct., 1952. 

Luis ALBERTO Sucre. Gobernadores y Cap:tanes Generales. Gaceta Museo bolivariano (Caracas), 
July 24, 1952. 

Tutto Fesres Cornero. Cedula de 1595— Instrucciones sobre tributo, salario y régimen de los 
indios en Venezuela. Ibid. 

Vicror Frank. La filosofía social temiste del Arzobispo—Virrey Caballero y Góngoro y la de 
los Comuneros colombianos. Bolivar (Bozozá), Oct., 1952. 

Luis ALBERTO Canmori, Los orígenes de la democracia en América y en el Río de la Plata. Rev. 
cien. juridicas y soc. (Santa Fé), nos. 72-73, 1952. 

GABRIEL A, Pune. Las ideas políticas en el Cabildo Extraordinario del 22 de mayo ‘de 18lro, 
Norte (Tucumán), Oct., 1952. 

José Marta Ors Carpequi. Sobre el régimen jurídico de la fundación de poblaciones, aprove- 
chamiento de baldios y explotación de la minería en el Nuevo Reino de Granada durante los 
primeros años del siglo x1x. Rev. Colegio Mayor Rosario (Bogotá), May-Aug., 1952. 

FELIPE Cossio DEL Pomar. Escultura del Perú colonial. Humanismo (México, D.F.), Sept., 1952. 

José María Bianco. Noticias históricos-económicos de Quito. Mus. hist. (Quito), Oct, 1952. 


DosuMENTS 


Los abogados de la colonia [cont.]. Bol. Azch. general (Caracas), Apr.—June, 1952. 
Archivo de documentos de la Casa Real de Moneda, parte primera: siglo xvn. Indice analítico. 
Bol. Soc. geog. hist. (Potosí), Áug., 1951. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


CarLos Sruparr Fitno, Fundamentos geográficos e históricos do Estado do Maranhão. Rev. 
Inst. do Ceará (Fortaleza), LXTV, 1950. 

ManogL José Marta pa Costa E SA. Elogia Jo Doutor Alexandre Rodrigues Ferreira. Anaïs Biblio. 
nac, (Rio de Janeiro), LXXIL 1952. 

Jame Corresáo, O Padre Manuel da Nobrega no Brasil. Ocidente (Lisbon), Feb., 1953. 


DocuMENTS 


Ordens régias [cont.]. Rev. Arg. mun. (S4c Paulo), Sept., 1952. 
MANOEL CARDOZO. Another Document or the “Inconfidência Mineira.” Hispanic Am, Hist. Rev., 
Nov., 1952. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


ARTICLES 


EMMANUEL C, PauL. Bilan spirituel du Boyérisme. Rev. Soc. haitienne d'hist., geog., geol. (Port- 
au-Prince), Oct., 1952. 

PERCEVAL THoxy. Nos crises économiques ez financières. Ibid, 

Marfa DEL Carmen VezÂzouez. La historia: particularidad y universalidad. Hist. mexicana 
(México, D.F.), Jan-Mar., 1953. 

WaLTER V. ScnoLes, El liberalismo reformista. Ibid. 

Raraez Moreno. Alzate, educador ilustrado. Ibid. 
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T. H. ReyNoLbs. México y los Estados Unidos, 1821-1951. Ibid. 

Nerriz Ler Benson, Iturbide y los planes de Independencia. Ibid. 

Ramón GaLvez Monroy. Labor cultural de un regimen [Alemán's, 1946-52]. Univ. de México 
(México, D.F.), Dec., 1952. 

Mariano SÁNCHEZ Roca. Marti y España y los españoles, Crónica (Havana), Feb., 1953. 

Mariano Picón SaLas, Arte y virtud en José Martí. Ibid. 

ANDRES Townsenp Ezcurra. Guatemala y la reforma agraria. Humanismo (México, D.F.), Aug. 
8, 1952. 

José ARTEAGA OrTEGA and RoBERTO Acosta ECHEVARRÍA. La electrificación rural en Cuba. Rev. 
soc. cubana ingenteros (Havana), número extraordinario, 1952. 

Javier Márouez and Epuarpo MONTEALEGRE. Estructura bancaria y política monetaria de El 
Salvador. Trimestre ec. (México, D.F.), Oct.—Dec., 1952. 

ALBERT J. Powers. Caribbean Territories Formulating Industrial Development Programs. For. 
Comm. Weekly, Jan. 26, 1953. 

Howarp F. Cringe. Mexico: A Maturing Democracy. Current Hist., Mar., 1953. 

CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND. Guatemala: Labor and the Communists. [did. 

J. RicHarp Powerit. Some Financial Aspects of the Mexican Petroleum Industry, 1938-1950. 
Inter-Am. Ec. Affairs, Winter, 1952. 

Arturo Mejía Niro. Hostos, un precursor americano. Nueva Democracia (New York), Jan., 
1953. 

GILBERTO GONZALEZ Y CONTRERAS. Cincuenta años de pintura en México. Ibid. 

RALPH L. Bears. Cheran: A Village cf Mexico. Mexican Life (México, D.F.), Nov., 1952. 

J. be D. Teyana, La actualidad azucarera, Cuba econ. y financiera (Havana), Nov., 1952. 

Eusesio Casrro. Bases de la educación futura en México, Univ. veracruzana (Xalapa, México), 
Oct.-Dec., 1952. 

César Branas, Fernando Antonio Dávila, diputado por Sacatepéquez y presidente de la Asamblea 
constituyente de Centroamérica, 1783-1851. Anales Soc. geo. hist. (Guatemala City), Mar., 
1952. 

Fina Garcia Marruz, José Marti. Rev. Lyceum (Havana), May, 1952. 

José ViLLaGRAN Garcia. Panorama de 50 años de arquitectura mexicana contemporánea. México 
arte (México, D.F.), 1951. 

CarLos CHAVEZ. 50 años de música en México. Ibid. 

GONZALO ÁGUIRRE BELTRAN. El gobierno indigena en México y el proceso de aculturación. 
América indigena (México, D.F.), Oct., 1952. 

James D. Carrer, Freemasonry and Texas History, 1800-1835. Southwest Hist, Quar., Jan., 
1953. 

MERLE E. Simmons, Attitudes toward the United States Revealed in Mexican “Corridos.” His- 
pania, Feb., 1953. 

Renato Rosarno. El léxico como reflijo de la psicología del mexicano. Ibid. 

ManueL Pepro GonzaLez. Semblanza de José Marti. Ibid. 

FRANKLIN D. Parker, José Cecilio del Valle: Scholar and Patriot. Hispanic Am. Hist, Rev., Nov., 
1952. 

Puerto Rico, a Study in Democratic Development [21 articles by 25 authors on political, economic 
and cultural developments in Puerto Rico]. Annals, dm. Acad. Pol. Soc. Sci., Jan., 1953. 
Davip BusHNELL. The “Recent Indian” in Guatemala, 1800 to 1890. Delaware Notes, 25th 

Series, 1952. 
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Primera reunión del Comité de Cooperación Económica de los Ministros de Economia del 
Istmo Centroamericano [ Tegucigalpa, May 27, 1952]. Trimestre ec. (México, D.F.), Oct.— 
Dec., 1952. 
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Foreign Capital Investment [in Argentina]? Review of Radicación de Capitales Extranjeros 
(Buenos Aires, 1952) by Ing. Emilio Llorens, Rev. of the River Plate (Buenos Aires), Sept. 9, 
1952. 
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Estudio preliminar para la instalación de los Seguros Sociales en la Costa del Caribe [Colombia]. 
Seguridad Social (Bogotá), Apr.—Dec., 1951. 

La aspiración portuario boliviana. Rev. peruana derecho internac. (Lima), Jan—Aug., 1952. 

El caso Haya de la Torre. Estud. derecho (Medellin), Aug., 1952. 

RENÉ Arias Monroya. El panamericanismo en el pensamiento de los libertadores, Ibid. 

R. G. B. Bolivia: el problema del estaño. Estud. am. (Sevilla), Jan., 1953. 

Luis Lépez DE Mesa. Notas sobre la clase media en Colombia. Cien. sce. (Washington, D.C.), 
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A. F. and E. M. ne Lenesma, The Lesson of the Drought [in Argentina]. Rev. River Plate (Buenos 
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ELías Díez Morano, Corografia de la Isla Decepción. Rev. geog. am. (Buenos Aires), July, 1952. 

RopoLro BELLANI Nazeri, Jujuy y Salta. Ibid.. AUZ., 1952. 

Rat SiLvA Castro, Antonio José de Irisarri. Anales Univ. Chile (Santiago), nos. 83-84, 1951. 

Luis CasrizLo. Los bosques de Chile. Ibid. 

FIDEL ÁRANEDA Bravo. Orrego Vicuña y su obra. Ibid. 

M. Acosra-SoLis, Las fibras y lanas vegetales en el Ecuador. Bol. inf. científicos nac. (Quito), 
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ManueL José Forero. El departamento de Córdoba. Bol. Soc. geog. Colombia (Bogotá), no. 3, 
1952. 

Mario C. VAsquez VARELA. La antropologia cultural y nuestro problema del indio. Perú indigena 
(Lima), June, 1952. 

VLabimIrO Bermejo. El indio problema del :ndia, Ibid. 

Daze W. KIETzMan. Afinidades culturales de los Amahuacas del Perú. Zbid. 

Juan CarLos Guano. De la literatura argentina siglo xx. Rev. Guatemala (Guatemala, C.A.), 
Jan.—Mar., 1952. | 

CarLos DáviLa. Los chilenos, su carácter y costumbres. Rev. geog. Chile (Santiago), Sept., 1952. 

Aucusro Grosse. Exploraciones y reconocimientos de caminos entre Chaitén, Futaleufu, Lago 
Yelcho, Rio Frio, Palena Alto y Río Falena. Ibid. 

Rozerto R. Quinapoz. La reforma constitucional de 1949 en lo referente al modo de elaboración 
de las leyes. Rev. cien. jurídicas y sociales (Santa Fé), nos. 72-73, 1952. 

A. HERNÁNDEZ Brerón, El venezolano, su conciencia funcional de sociedad. Letras y Artes 
(Maracaibo), Apr.-June, 1952. 

Epuarpo R. ELGUuERA. La influencia del Derecho Romano en nuestra vida jurídica [Argentina]. 
Rev. Fac. derecho, cien. soc. (Buenos Aires), July-Oct., 1952. 

CarLos Moucxer. Sarmiento y sus ideas sobre el municipio indiano y patrio, lbid. 

Apo.ro Korn ViLLAFAÑE. Valoración de los histariadores del Derecho Argentino, Ibid. 

Rate Sárz S. La Corporación de Fomento y su papel futuro. Panorama ec. (Santiago), Dec. 5, 
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Davip Busanezz. What Has Happened to Democracy in Colombia? Current Hist., Jan., 1953. 

ROBERT J. ALEXANDER. “Strong Man” Regime in Chile. For. Policy Bull., Jan. 15, 1953. 

G. J. B. Politics and Economics in Chile. World Today (London), Feb., 1953. 

W. Donatp BearrY, Venezuela: Rich Abrocd—Poor at Home. Current Hist, Mar., 1953. 

ROBERT J. ALEXANDER, Argentina: Perón Rules Alone. Ibid. 

RorerT N. Burr. Chile: Economic Nationalism. rid. 

J. Frep Rippy. Argentina: Late Major Field of British Overseas Investment, Inter-4m. Ec, Affairs, 
Winter, 1952. 

1d. Rainbow-Chasing in the Tropics: Britis: Economic Activities in Northern South America. 
Ibid. 

Donazp B. Easum. Justicialismo in Retrospect: Failure of the Peronista Timetable, Ibid. 

Paradoxes in Peru. Economist, Feb. 14, 1953. 

Jean Lissonne. Bulletin de jurisprudence de la République Argentina [English and German 
translations on facing pages]. four. droir reterrac. (Paris), July-Sept., 1952. 

Acustin Macar. Los ferrocarriles en la economía nacional. Rev. ingenieria (Montevideo), June, 
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Ocravia Morato. Paginas olvidadas: el mecanismo de la vida económica, Rev, nac, (Montevideo), 
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J. B. Bessone. Ubicación geopolítica de la República Argentina en el continente americano y en 
el mundo. Rev. Fac. cien. econ. com. pol. (Rosario), May—Dec., 1950. 

Juan Casrezzo. La defensa nacional a la luz del derecho constitucional argentino. Ibid. 

JorceE Pérez ConcHa. Breves consideraciones acerca de los orígenes de la emancipación política 
del Ecuador. Cuadernos hist. arg. (Guayaquil), Jan., 1951. 

Luis ZaFFaront. La actividad económico-financiera del Uruguay. Indices de 1940-1950. Rev. 
Fac. cien, econ. admin. (Montevideo), Apr., 1952. 

G. W. Hi and Grecorio BELTRAN. Land Settlement in Venezuela: With Special Reference to 
the Turen Project. Rural Sociology, Sept., 1952. 

Gusravo Orero MuNoz. Recursos actuales de la economía colombiana. Univ, Antioquia (Medel- 
lín), June-Aug., 1952. 

José Basını. La ciencia en la Argentina en los últimos cincuenta años. Cursos y conferencias 
(Buenos Aires), Apr.—June, 1952. 

C. A. Rickerrs, El cocaismo en el Perú. América indigena, Oct., 1952. 

Fernanpo Marquez MIRANDA. Francisco P. Moreno y las “ciencias del hombre” en la Argentina. 
Ciencia e investigación (Buenos Aires), Nov., Dec., 1952. 

A, E. Truyitio. Un juicio sobre Gómez [Juan Vicente Gómez]. Rev, nac. cultura (Caracas), 
Nov.-Dec., 1952. 

F. C. F. Merrorn. The Recognition by Great Britain of the United Provinces of Rio de la 
Plata. Bull, Hispanic Studies (Liverpool), Oct.-Dec., 1952. 

Fritz L. Hormann. The Financing of San Martin’s Expeditions. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 
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Carzos Cortés Varcas. Military Operations of Bolívar in New Granada, a Commentary on 
Lecuna: Crónica razonada de las guerras de Bolivar. Ibid. 

F. D. Rocers, Similarities and Differences in Letter and Spirit between the Constitutions of the 
United States and Argentina. Georgetown Law Jour., May, 1952. 

J. Frep Rippy. A Century of British Investments in Chile. Pacific Hist, Rev., Nov., 1952. 

Georce I. BLANKSTEN. “Caudillismo” in Northwestern South America. South Atlantic Quar., 
Oct., 1952. 
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República de Argentina. The Second Five-Year Plan [Extracts in translation; cont.], Rev. River 
Plate (Buenos Aires), Dec. 9, 1952. 

Refirmación de la soberanía argentina sobre las Islas Malvinas. Rev. Fac. derecho, cien. soc. 
(Buenos Aires), July-Oct., 1952. 

Documentos Argentinos y Uruguayos. Corte de Almorantazgo. Bol. Arch. General (Caracas), 
Apr.June, 1952. 

Comunicaciones de Juan Paz del Castillo al General Simón Bolívar. Mus, hist. (Quito), Oct., 
1952. 

Anprés BELLO. Cartas inéditas de Andrés Bello, Rev. nac. cultura (Caracas), Nov.—Dec., 1952. 

Witam S., Roserrson. Lefèbre de Bécourt’s Despatch on the Battle of Pavón. Hispanic Am. 
Hist. Rev., Nov., 1952. 
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MAURICIO CAMINHA DE LACERDA, Brazil Builds a Future. Americas, Mar., 1953. 

BENJAMIN H. Hunnicurr. Brazil: Financial Dificulues. Current Hist., Mar., 1953. 

O Brasil visto por dentro, O Economista (Rio de Janeiro), Dec., 1952. 

ILDeu Ramos pe Lima. Problema nacional do petróleo. Rev, mineira engenharia (Belo Horizonte), 
May, 1952. 

Luciano DE Rose. Consideracóes sôbre o problema do petróleo brasileiro. Formação (Rio de 
Janeiro), Sept., 1952. 

Neiva Morerra. Como o partido comunista funciona na ilegalidade. Cruzeiro (Rio de Janeiro), 
Sept. 13, 1952. 

Freperico Ronpon. O Instituto de Colonização Nacional em face dos problemas brasileiros. 
Rev. brasileira mun. (Rio de Janeiro), Oct.—Dec., 1951. 
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Luico Bacouin1. El tema del hombre en la filosofía brasileña. Estud. am. (Sevilla), Jan., 1953. 

José Arrur Rios. O imigrante e o problema da terra. Bol, geog. (Rio de Janeiro), Apr., 1951. 

SÉércio Muer. O desenvolvimento da pequena propriedade no Estado de Sao Paulo. Ibid. 

Frávio Viema, Conexóes pórto-ferroviárias no Brasil, Ibid., May, 1951. 

Pierre Dénis. A colonização do Rio Grande do Sul. Ibid., June, 1951. 

RoMULO pE ALMEIDA, Posição do Brasil na economia mundial. Ibid. 

HiLcarD O'REILLY STERNBERG. Brasil devastado. Ibid., July, 1951. 

PrerrE Dénis. A colonização no Paraná. Ibia. 

José A. pe Sousa. Problemas do Sao Francisca. Ibid. 

WALTER ALBERTO EGLER. À Zona pioneira 10 norte do Rio Doce. Rev. brasileira geog. (Rio de 
Janeiro), Apr.—June, 1951. 

Lysta Maria CAVALCANTI BERNARDES. Crescimento da população do Estado do Paraná. Ibid. 

Ocravio Tarquinio DE Sousa. À iniciação politica de D. Pedro 1. Anhembi (São Paulo), Oct, 
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CarLos MeDEIROS SILVA. A desapropriação por interésse social. Rev. Forense (Rio de Janeiro), 
Nov.—Dec., 1952. 

Moacir Logo pa Cosra. O selvagem na história do direito nacional, Rev. Arg. mun. (São Paulo), 
Sept., 1952. 

CHARLES GAuLD. The Last Titan: The Story of Percival Farquhar. Brazilian Business (Rio de 
Janeiro), Nov., 1952. 

Vinicius Fonseca. Desenvolvimento industral do Brasil, Observador econ. fin. (Rio de Janeiro), 
Sept., 1952. 

NIRCEU DA Cruz Cesar. Paulo Afonso: Chare elétrica do Nordeste. Ibid. 

Herror FERREIRA Lima, São Paulo; Evolução industrial en meio século, Ibid. 

SaLviano Cruz. Os minérios do Brasil e a previdência social, Rev. Pesquisas ec.-soc. (Carcavelos, 
Portugal), Mar., 1952. 

HéÉLro ScmLiTrLER Suva, Indices de preços na comercio exterior do Brasil. Rev. brasileira de ec. 
(Rio de Janeiro), June, 1952. 

BLANcHE Henry CLaRk Weaver. Confederate Immigrants and Evangelical Churches in Brazil. 
Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 1952. 

Eucénio Escas, Badaró Jupiassú. Rev. Acad. paulista letras (São Paulo), Sept. 12, 1952. 
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A Nana Yaw Twum Duan. West Arica on the March: An Intimate Survey of Problems 
and Potentialities. New York: William-Frederick Press. 1952. Pp. 73. $2.00. 

ANDRADE, Roprico MELo Franco DE. Bras: Monumentos Históricos e Arqueológicos. Monu- 
mentos históricos y arqueológicos, III. Mexico, D.F.: Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e 
Historia, Comision de Historia. 1952. Pp. 223. $12.50 (m.mex.). 

Anisimov, OLEG. The Ultimate Weapon [Political Warfare]. Preface by General WiLLiam J. 
Donovan. Chicago: Henry Regnery. 1953. Pp. xvii, 163. $3.50. 

Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1952. Wash- 
ington: Library of Congress, 1952. Pp. XX, 192. $2.25. 

Appavoral, A. The Substance of Politics. 6 ed. New York: Oxford University Press. 1952. Pp. 
x, 524. $2.50. Textbook. 

Artz, FREDERICK B. The Mind of the Mide Ages, AD. 200-1500: An Historical Survey. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1953. Pp. xiv, 552, viii. Trade $7.50, text $5.75. 

Bazyens, Herman. Begrip en problem van. de Renaissance: bijdrage tot de geschiedenis van 
hun ontstaan en tot hun kunsthistorische omschrijving. Université de Louvain, Recueil de 
travaux d'histoire et de-philologie, 2° sér-e, fasc. 48. Louvain: Bibliothèque de l’Université, 


1952. Pp. vii, 489. 450 fr. 


1 Includes all books received from January 13 to April 15, 1953. 
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Bacú, Sercio, Estructura social de la colonia: ensayo de historia comparada de América Latina. 
Buenos Aires: El Ateneo. 1952. Pp. 283. 

Barter, Sypney D., (ed.). Parliamentary Government in the Commonwealth: A Symposium. 
Foreword by Commander STEPHEN Kinc-HaLL. Introd. by ALExANDER Brany. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1952. Pp. v, 217. $4.50. 

Barber, Horus W. Foreign Policies of the United States. New York: Dryden Press. 1953. Pp. 
viii, 614. $5.25. Textbook. 

Barpoux, Jacques. Quand Bismarck dominait l'Europe. Paris: Hachette. 1953. Pp. 325. 750 fr. 

Bears, CARLETON, Stephen F. Austin, Father of Texas. “They Made America” Series. New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1953. Pp. viii, 277. $3.50. 

BecureL, Heinricn. Wirtschaftsgeschichte Deutschlands. Vol. 1, Von der Vorzeit bis zum Ende 
des Mittelalters. Vol. 11, Vom Beginn des 16. bis zum Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts, Munich: 
George D. W. Callwey. 1951, 1952. Pp. 424; 420. DM 19 (1), DM 22 (11). 

Beer, Gavin R. pe; Bonnard, Georces A.; and Junop, Louis. Miscellanea Gibboniana. Uni- 
versité de Lausanne, Publications de la Faculté des Lettres, X, Lausanne: F. Rouge & Cie., 
Librairie de l'Université. 1952. Pp. 148. 

Bein, Avex. The Return to the Soil: A History of Jewish Settlement in Israel. Jerusalem: Youth 
and Hechalutz Department of the Zionist Organisation. 1952. Pp. ix, 576, 

BELL, Joun Frep. 4 History of Economic Thought. New York: Ronald Press. 1953. Pp. x, 696. 
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Benson, ÁDOLPH B., (ed.). American Swedish Historical Foundation Year Book, 1952. Phila- 
delphia: the Foundation. 1952. Pp. 74. 

Berman, Haroun J. The Russians in Focus. Boston: Little, Brown. 1953. Pp. xii, 209. $3.00, 

BERNAL, Ionacio. Mesoamerica: periodo indigena. Programa de Historia de America, I, 4. Mex- 
ico: Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, Comision de Historia, 1953. Pp. 114. 

Berr, Henri. La synthèse en histoire: son rapport avec la synthèse générale. L'évolution de lhu- 
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BLANKSTEN, GEORGE I. Perón's Argentina. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1953. Pp. xv, 
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Brown, W. Norman. The United States and India and Pakistan. American Foreign Policy 
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BucHaNan, Scorr. Essay in Politics. New York: Philosophical Library. 1953. Pp. xiii, 236. $3.75. 
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Historical Activities 


The Calvin Coolidge Papers, which wer= deposited in the Library of Congress 
in 1929 by the former President himself, have been presented to the Library by 
Mrs. Coolidge as a gift to the nation. Numbering some 82,000 pieces, the collection 
consists of correspondence conducted in the executive office during President 
Coolidge’s administration. Its use is greatly facilitated by a card index which was 
prepared by the White House staff. Scholars have used the Coolidge Papers in the 
Library for many years, by permission of Mrs. Coolidge. Such permission will 
continue to be necessary and may be requested through the Chief of the Manu- 
scripts Division. ; 

The Honorable Breckinridge Long has edded about 45,000 manuscripts to the 
collection of his papers already in the Library. The addition contains a certain 
amount of material supplementary to the earlier collection, which was centered 
about Mr, Long’s service as Thirc Assistant Secretary of State during President 
Wilson’s administration (1917-20), but it ceals in the main with later phases of 
his career, such as his service as ambassador to Italy (1933-36), ambassador on 
special mission to Brazil, the Argentine Re>ublic, and Uruguay (1938), and As- 
sistant Secretary of State 1940-44). 

A small group of papers of Jacob A. Riis (1849-1914), journalist and reformer, 
was presented to the Library by Mrs. Riis. “he gift, comprising about 600 pieces, 
includes correspondence, notebooks in which Mr. Riis kept financial records, 
scrapbooks, engagement books Zor most of his speaking engagements from 1902 
on, and the scripts of many of his speeches. In the correspondence, a series of 
letters he wrote to his son is of appealing interest, and there are letters from such 
well-known figures as Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Andrew Carnegie and Mrs. 
Carnegie, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Charles Evans Hughes, John Burroughs, 
and others, which throw light on the activities of turn-of-the-century reformers and 
their supporters. 

Some 6,000 papers of Levi Woodbury (1789-1851), senator, cabinet officer, and 
associate justice of the Supreme Court, were added to the Library’s collection of 
Woodbury Papers by his great-grandchildren. The additional papers are composed 
principally of correspondence—press copies of his own letters and hundreds of 
letters he received during the years 1807 to 1845. Although they relate to many 
phases of Justice Woodbury's distinguished career, they are most numerous for 
the years he was Secretary of the Treasury (1834-41). A smaller number of the 
papers of his son, Charles Levi Woodbury, accompanied the gift. These include 
three letterbooks containiag copies of his letzers from 1850 to 1897, scrapbocks, a 
group of letters received, and papers relating to his work on the American fisheries 
question involved in the Washington Treaty of 1885. 
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Microfilms of a number ot foreign manuscripts of American interest have been 
received. From the Public Fecord Office in London have come copies of all 68 
volumes in Colonial Office series 1, composed of colonial manuscripts for the years 
1574-1697; 21 volumes of Frreign Office legation archives, containing correspond- 
ence of the British Minister to the United States, 1876-78; 17 volumes of Treasury 
records, covering minute books from 1765 to 1784; and 40 volumes of selected 
admirals’ journals and captains’ logs in series 50 and 51 of the Admiralty records. 
Other manuscripts from England now available on microfilm are: the records of 
the Society for the Propagetion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, including letters 
and reports of missionaries and other correspondents in the American colonies 
(series A and B), as well as journals (1783-1901) and minutes (1823-1900) of 
the society; about 125 papers of the firm of Baring Brothers of London relating to 
Maine lands, 1792-1836; arc 18 volumes of the Aberdeen Papers filed among the 
additional manuscripts in the British Museum. The papers of Baron Capellen van 
der Pol have been microfilmed from the originals in the Algemeen Rijksarchief at 
The Hague. 


On January 7, 1953, the Minnesota Historical Society came into possession of a | 
group of manuscripts of grezt importance—original sheets (67 pieces) of the notes 
made by Captain William Clark on the first 1,600 miles of the famous Lewis and 
Clark Expedition of 1803-1€06. These notes, in journal form, begin on December 
13, 1804, when the party was in winter camp near the mouth of the Missouri 
River, and continue until A>-il 3, 1805, five days before the party left Fort Mandan, 
near present-day Bismarck, for the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific. These 
manuscripts bear every evicence of having been written in the field. They are 
recorded on many sizes of >aper, blotted, corrected, crowded, and written in a 
hand that is difficult to decipher. Their interest is heightened by rough sketch 
maps of the country being zraversed and by drawings of pirogues and a keel boat, 
some of them tinted with water colors. They contain information which is not 
in the final copies of the joacnals, edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites and published 
in 1904 as The Journals of Lewis and Clark. 


Guide to Captured German Documents is the title of a go-page pamphlet 
prepared under the direction of Dr. Fritz Epstein and issued by the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Cdumbia University. It is made plain by the editor and 
the ultimate sponsor, the —nited States Air Force, that the guide includes only 
accessible material in unrestricted depositories such as the Hoover Library, the 
Library of Congress, etc. It does not touch the vast quantities of captured German 
documents scattered in various depositories here and abroad and presently with- 
held from use by research==s. This preliminary guide is an enlightened and en- 
couraging step on the part af the War Documentation Project of the Air Force. 


The Department of State has deposited in the National Archives a collection 
of over 75,000 frames of microfilm of documents from the archives of the former 
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German Foreign Ministry. This consists of material on the Peace Conference of 
1919 as well as of documentation on World War I additional to that already sent 
to the National Archives in 1951. Furthermore, a collection of over 50,000 frames 
of microfilm of the papers of Gustav Stresemann, covering the period down to his 
death in 1929, has also been delivered to the National Archives. 


The National Archives has recently issued in processed form three more of 
their “Preliminary Inventories” (Nos. 50, 51, 52). They are: Central Office Records 
of the National Resources Planning Board, compiled by Virgil E. Baugh; Records 
of the Office of Labor oj the War Food Administration, compiled by Harald T. 
Pinkett; “Old Loans” Records of the Bureau of the Public Debt, compiled by 
Philip D. Lagerquist, Archie L. Abney, and Lyle J. Holverstott. 


The archives of the Archdiocese of York, containing about a million docu- 
ments dating from the thirteenth century, heve been deposited on permanent loan 
in St. Anthony's Hall and were opened to scholars this May under the custodian- 
ship of the recently established Bo-thwick Institute. The first director of the In- 
stitute is the Rev. J. S. Purvis, whe as archivist to the diocesan registrar has long 
worked with the documents. Visiting scholars interested in ecclesiastical, social, 
and economic history will be welcome and given every facility of the Institute. 


A five-volume collection of some 320 lithographs, entitled “Personalities of the 
French Revolution,” covering the years 1774-1799, has recently been donated to 
Colgate University by Mrs. John Bernard Ekeley of Boulder, Colorado. Arranged 
in approximate chronological order, the volumes open appropriately with an en- 
graving of Louis XVI and close with Barras, member of the Executive Directory. 
Best represented are members of the Natioral Constituent Assembly (with over 
100 prints scattered throughout the volumes) and deputies of the National Conven- 
tion (about 50 in number}. 


Two years after publication of the Virgiria Gazette Index, 1736-1780, twenty 
issues of this newspaper during 1755-56, prirted by William Hunter, no copies of ' 
which had hitherto been known, have come to light in private hands. Photostat 
copies are available in the Virginia State Library and a microfilm master negative 
of all the issues (37) in this collection is in the Library of Congress. The news- 
papers themselves have been retained by the owner. The twenty issues, hitherto 
unknown, are as follows: May 16, June 6, 13, 20, 27, July 4, 11, 17, August r, 8, 
15, 29, November 21, 28, December 5, 26, 1755; January 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 1756. 


Anyone knowing of material, letters, diaries, etc., from those condemned for 
participation in any of the underground resistance movements in Europe during 
World War II will do a favor by communicating with Dr. Piero Malvezzi, via 
Carroccio 8, Milan, Italy. Dr. Malvezzi and Dr. Giovanni Pirelli are continuing 
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and broadening the study they began with the volume Lettere di condannati a 
morte della Resistenze italiana. 


Corpus Christianorum, a new, complete, and critical edition of the Fathers of 
the Church to be published under the direction of the Abbey of St, Pierre de 
Steenbrugge, has begun publication with the first fascicule of Volume I of the 
Latin series, Tertulliani Opera, Part I. Initiated some four years ago, the project 
will include “not only patristic writings properly so called, but also conciliar, 
hagiographic and liturgical texts, sepulchral inscription, diplomas, etc., in short, 
whatever remains from the first eight centuries of Christendom in written monu- 
ments.” The Latin series, which will include 175 volumes of 600-800 pages each, 
is outlined in a prospectus accompanying the first fascicule and is described in 
detail in a work recently published entitled Clavis Patrum Latinorum. The price 
per volume is 500 Belgian francs and subscribers to the whole series will benefit 
by a 10 per cent discount. Orders should be sent to Corpus Christianorum, Edi- 
tions Brepols, Turnhout, Belgium. 


The American Name Society, founded in 1951, has launched a new periodical. 
Called simply Names, the journal “is devoted to the dissemination of the results 
of study and research in the etymology, origin, meaning, and application of all 
classes of names—geographical, personal, scientific, commercial, popular.” Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to the American Name Society, University of 
California Press, Berkeley 4, California. The editor is Erwin G. Gudde. 


Volume 1, Part 1, of the Transactions of the Gold Coast and Togoland His- 
torical Society has recently appeared, The Society was founded in 1952 to pro- 
mote the study of history in the Gold Coast and Togoland, and in particular to 
promote the study of the history of the Gold Coast and adjacent territories in 
West Africa and their peoples. The society’s address is c/o Department of History, 
University College of the Gold Coast, Achimota, British West Africa. 


The American Philosophical Society “held at Philadelphia for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge” has again exemplified its purpose by preparing and publishing 
a beautifully printed and profusely illustrated volume, Historic Philadelphia from 
the Founding until the Early Nineteenth Century (Transactions of the Society, 
Vol. XLII, Part I). A selection from the twenty-seven scholarly papers will be 
listed in the bibliography of periodical articles on American history in the October 
issue. As a citizen and founder of the society, Benjamin Franklin would appre- 
ciate this volume even if as a printer he would not understand how it could be 
sold for four dollars. | 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Corporation of the Mediaeval Acad- 
emy of America was held at The Cloisters, Fort Tryon Park, New York, on April 
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18, 1953, the president of the Academy, William Edward Lunt of Haverford Col- 
lege, presiding. The following officers were elected, each for a term of three years: 
First Vice-President, Albert M. Friend, Jr., cf Princeton University and the Dum- 
barton Oaks Research Library in Washinzton, D.C.; Councilors, Manfred F. 
Bukofzer of the University of California, Ernst Kantorowicz of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Floyd S. Lear of the Rice Institute, and Charles E. Odegaard 
of the University of Michigan. The Haskins Medal was awarded to Proïessor 
Millard Meiss of Columbia University for his Pa:nting in Florence and Siena 
after the Black Death (Princeton University Press, 1951). Professors Sidney 
Painter of the Johns Hopkins University and S. Harrison Thomson of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado were inducted as Fellows of the Mediaeval Academy and 
Professor Helen Maud Cam of Harvard University and Radcliffe College and 
Charles T. Onions of Oxford were inducted as Corresponding Fellows. Among 
papers presented at the meeting were “Pro Saeculo XIV” by S. Harrison Thom- 
son, “Turoldus, Author of Roland?” by William A. Nitze of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and “Norwich's Three Geoffreys” by Sidney Painter. 
At a dinner for members and their guests Professor Lynn Thorndike of Columbia 
University spoke on “Mediaeval Science and Magic in the Seventeenth Century.” 


The American Association for State anc Local History will meet in Detroit 
on September 10, 11, and 12, under the auspices of the Ford Motor Company 
Archives and the Detroit Historical Commission. 


Kent Roberts Greenfield delivered a series of three lectures on the new Brown 
and Haley Lectureship in History at the College of Puget Sound in Tacoma, 
Washington, on April 27-30. The subject of the series was “An Adventure in 
World War II History.” 


Douglas Southall Freeman will deliver the annual Randolph G. Adams Me- 
morial Lecture for 1953 cn-October 6 at the University of Michigan. The lecture- 
ship was established by the Clements Library Associates. 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation has 
awarded 252 one-year fellowships to college faculty members in the United States, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, for the academ year 1953-54. The following his- 
torians are among them: Franklin L. Baumer, Yale University; Norman O. Brown 
and Eugene O. Golob, Wesleyan University; Harry Bernstein and Samuel J. Hur- 
witz, Brooklyn College; Carl G. Gustavsor, Ohio University; Alfred D. Low, 
Marietta College; Stephen Borsody, Pennsylvania College for Women; Joseph D. 
Applewhite, University of Redlands: Heinz E. Ellersieck, California Institute of 
Technology; Malcolm Moule, College of the Pacific and Stockton College; Dorothy 
O. Johansen and Richard H. Jones, Reed College; Earl S. Pomeroy, University of 
Oregon; Helmut G. Callis, University of Utah; Cyclone Covey, McKendree Col- 
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lege; Walter W. Pese, La=e Forest College; Leften S. Stavrianos, Northwestern 
University; Howard Greerlee, Simpson College; Donald H. Stewart, Drake Uni- 
versity; Louis G. Geiger, University of North Dakota; Paul Farmer and Michael 
B. Petrovich, University o. Wisconsin; Roderic H. Davison, George Washington 
University; William R. Hogan, Tulane University; Marvin E. Lowe, University 
of Tulsa; J. Harry Bennett Jr., and Joe B. Frantz, University of Texas; William L. 
Young, Bethany College, West Virginia. 


The Social Science Resarch Council has awarded the following grants-in-aid 
to historians: O. Fritiof Arder, Augustana College, research on Swedish immigra- 
tion and immigrants in he United States; Robert G. Athearn, University of 
Colorado, for research on W. T. Sherman and the American frontier, 1865-1883; 
John F. Cady, Ohio State Jniversity (visiting professor at Cornell University), for 
research on the history of Burma in the twentieth century; W. Clement Eaton, 
University of Kentucky, or research on Southern cultural history, 1790-1860; 
Arvel B. Erickson, Weste:n Reserve University, for research in England on the - 
public career of Edward T. Cardwell; Joe B. Frantz, University of Texas, for 
research on McKinney ar] Williams, the first mercantile house in Texas; Bert 
J. Loewenberg, Sarah Lav-rence College, for research in England on Darwin and 
his influence on Western thought; Edmund A. Moore, University of Connecticut, 
for research on the church-state issue in the Smith-Hoover campaign of 1928; 
Charles Morley, Ohio State University, for research in western Europe on democ- 
racy and dictatorship in Poland, since 1918; Earl H. Pritchard, University of 
Chicago, for research in Er gland on British and Anglo-Indian contacts with China, 
before 1842; Oliver H. Relkey, University of Texas, for research on the Socialist 
Revolutionary party of Rissia; George W. Smith, University of New Mexico, for 
research on the economic history of the Northern states, 1861-1865; James M. 
Smith, Ohio State University, for research on opposition to the Alien and Sedition 
Laws in Virginia and Kentucky; Watt Stewart, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, for reæarch on Minor C. Keith: Railroads and Bananas in 
Central America; Williar R. Willoughby, St. Lawrence University, for research 
on the politics of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. 
A travel grant for area res-arch has been awarded to Benjamin Schwartz, Harvard 
University, for research im Japan on the intellectual history of modern China since 
the end of the nineteenth =ntury. 


The Association of Graduate Schools of the Association of American Univer- 
sities has established a series of Woodrow Wilson Fellowships, one-year awards 
reserved for young schola-s showing “marked promise for the teaching profession 
and possessing the highe= qualicies of intellect, personality, and character.” The 
Wilson Fellowships Program amounts to systematic coverage of the United States 
and Canada in attracting to teaching some of the talent which “might well be 
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lost to the occupations and professions whose inducements seem more compelling 
and rewards more obvious.” The fellowships have been underwritten by sub- 
stantial contributions from the graduate schools involved and by two foundation 
grants—$300,000 from the General Education Board and $500,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, both for a five-year period. Earlier grants 
from the Carnegie Corporation, while the program operated under Princeton’s 
direction, totaled $150,000. The Wilson awards for 1953-54, the total value of 
which comes to approximately $170,000, were bestowed upon representatives of 
seventy-four institutions and were divided among seventy-seven men and twenty- 
four women, the majority of whom completed their undergraduate courses of 
study in June, 1953. Nominations were made from 360 colleges and universities 
in the United States and Canada, with more than goo of the original 1,263 romi- 
nees declaring themselves candidates for fellowships. Twenty-five history students 
were among the winners for the coming year. Information regarding application 
for future fellowships may be obtained from the National Director of the Wood- 
row Wilson Fellowship Program, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Three new projects of interest to historians have received Carnegie Corpora- 
tion grants. Professors John Masland and Laurence Radway of the political science 
department of Dartmouth College will investigate the role of the “military states- 
man” in civil-military relations and the efficacy of present-day military education 
for such a role. Professor John E. Sawyer of Harvard University will go to the 
department of economics at Yale University to develop a new program of teach- 
ing and research in economic history. Professor Thomas W. Copeland of the 
University of Chicago will edit the complete correspondence of Edmund Burke, 
to be published by the University of Chicago Press. 


The 1953 Pulitzer Prize for history went to George Danzerfield for The Era 
of Good Feelings (Harcourt, Brace) and the prize for biography to David J. Mays 
for his Edmund Pendleton, 1721-1803 (Harvard University Press). 


The 1953 Loubat Prizes have been awarded by Columbia University to 
A Dictionary of Americanisms, edited by Mitford M. Mathews (University of 
Chicago Press, 1951), Lincoln the President: Midstream bw James G. Randall 
(Dodd, Mead, 1952), and Historical Geography of the United States by Ralph H. 
Brown (Harcourt, Brace, 1948). Established in 1892 through a gift from Joseph 
F. Loubat, the prizes are awarded every five years by Columbia “in recogniticn of 
the best works printed and published in the English language on the history, 
geography, archaeology, ethnology, philology, or numismatics of North America.” 
Selections are made by a committee of judges appointed by the university. 
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The Bancroft Prizes for 1953 have been awarded to George Dangerfield for 
The Era of Good Feelings (Harcourt, Brace) and Eric F. Goldman for Rendez- 
vous with Destiny: A History of Modern American Reform (Alfred A. Knopf). 
Established by the will of the late Frederic Bancroft, historian and former librarian 
of the Department of State, the Bancroft Prizes are awarded annually by Columbia 
University “for the best books published in the preceding year in the field of 
American history (including biography), diplomacy, or international relations.” 
They carry a stipend of $2,000 each. 


The first annual book prize of the Institute of Early American History and 
Culture (see AHR, October, 1952, p. 237) was awarded to David J. Mays for his 
two-volume Edmund Pendleton, 1721-1803. 


John Hall Stewart of Western Reserve University has received a grant from 
the American Philosophical Society to continue his research on Ireland and the 
French Revolution. He will be in Europe from June to December of this year and 
will also give a couple of lectures at the University College of Wales at 
Aberystwyth. 


A. B. Bender, professor of history in Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, has 
received a grant from the American Philosophical Society toward a research study 
of “Philip St. George Cooke and the American West.” 


The Robert D. W. Connor Award will be made by the North Carolina State 
Literary and Historical Association for the first time in 1953 and annually there- 
after for the best article, based on original research in the field of North Carolina 
history, written by an undergraduate or graduate college or university student and 
published in the North Carolina Historical Review. 


The David Berry Prize for the best essay dealing with Scottish history within 
the reigns of James I to James VI inclusive will be awarded by the Royal His- 
torical Society in 1955. Information about the competition may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Society, 96, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London, S.W.1o. 


The New Jersey Historical Society is looking for a librarian, preferably a man: 
The qualifications they ask for are administrative ability, training and experience 
in archival work, including cataloguing books and manuscripts, care and preserva- 
tion of historical records, research and general library procedure. A knowledge of 
New Jersey history would be ideal but any experience in the local history field will 
be helpful. Apply to A. J. Wall, Jr., Director, care of the Society at 230 Broadway, 
Newark 4, New Jersey, except during the month of August. 
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Personal 
APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 


Robert Livingston Schuyler, who retired in June from Columbia University, 
will be visiting professor of history at Hobart and William Smith colleges during 
1953-54. He is the only historian to hold one of the six Whitney Visiting Professor- 
ships in the Humanities and Social Sciences awarded to retired professors 5y the 
John Jay Whitney Foundation for the coming year. 


Wendell H. Stephenson of Tulane University has retired as editor of the 
Mississippt Valley Historical Review and will join the staff of the University of 
Oregon in September as professor of history. 


William C, Binkley of Vanderbilt University has accepted appointment as 
professor of history in Tulane University and editor of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review. 


Dumas Malone, professor of history in Columbia University, has been elected 
managing editor of the Political Science Quarterly to succeed John A. Krout, who 
has resigned after seventeen years as editor because of the pressure of his duties 
as vice-president and provost of the university. 


Vernon Carstensen of the University of Wisconsin has taken over the editor- 
ship of Agricultural History, left vacant by the death of Everett Edwards last 
year. The business office of the Agricultural History Society remains in the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington. 


Guido Kisch, research professor of history at the Hebrew Union College-Jew- 
ish Institute of Religion, was appointed visiting professor of the history of law at 
the University of Basel, Switzerland, for the spring semester, 1953. 


Jay Monaghan of the Illinois State Historical Library has accepted appointment 
for 1953 as consultant to the endowed Wyles Collection of Lincoln, Civil War, 
and American expansion materials at Santa Barbara College of the University of 
California. 


W. Turrentine Jackson of the University of California at Davis has been 
awarded a grant for the summer by the Huntington Library to do research on 
Scottish economic activities in western America. He will also teach at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California during the summer session. 


At the University of Cincinnati Paul Knaplund of the University of Wisconsin 
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delivered two Charles Phelps Taft lectures this year; C. William Vogel has been 
promoted to professor of history and Oscar E. Anderson to associate professor. 


Gordon Wright of the University of Oregon is teaching in the Claremont 
summer session. 


Eric C. Kollman, professor of history in Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, 
received a grant from the Department of State to go to Germany in June for three 
months to participate in a citizenship training program. 


Edward O, Guerrant has been promoted to professor of history and international 
relations in Davidson College. During the summer he is teaching at the University 
of Southern California. 


Frontis W. Johnston, chairman of the department of history at Davidson Col- 
lege, is teaching at Duke University summer session. 


Paul H. Buck, provost of Harvard University, dean of the faculty of arts and 
sciences, and professor of American history, resigns his administrative duties on 
July 1 and, after a year's leave of absence will return to his professorship. 


Thomas E. Drake has been promoted to full professor of history in Haverford 
College and has resumed the duties of the chairmanship of the department. 
Wallace T. MacCaffrey, of the University of California at Los Angeles, has been 
appointed associate professor of history at Haverford. 


Charles B. Hirsch has been promoted to assistant professor of history in La 
Sierra College, Arlington, California. 


Raymond B. Clark, Jr., who has served on the library staffs of Yale, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, is now junior 
archivist at the Maryland Hall of Records in Annapolis. 


John M. Blum has been promoted to associate professor of history in the 
Massachuetts Institute of Technology. 


Gerhard Masur of Sweet Briar College is teaching two graduate courses in the 
summer session of the University of New Mexico. 


Howard M. Ehrmann of the University of Michigan is teaching in the sum- 
mer session at Stanford University. 


Robert C. Black and Norton Downs have been promoted to assistant profes- 
sors of history in Trinity College, 
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Teaching at West Virginia University during the summer session are William 
G. Bean of Washington and Lee University and Russell J. Ferguson of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


Lowell Ragatz of the Ohio State University is teaching at Whittier College, 
California, during the summer session. 


RECENT DEATHS 


During the summer of 1952 it became known to James G. Randall and to his 
intimate friends that he was suffering from leukemia. He set his house in order, 
finished the third volume of his work on Lincoln as President, and began to 
write the fourth and final volume. Although he planned to attend the Christmas 
meeting of the Association, at which he was to read the presidential address, a 
change for the worse in his conditian compelled him to remain in Urbana. He 
nevertheless continued research and writing on his fourth volume. He had 
finished nine chapters and outlined the rest of the book when he suddenly col- 
lapsed. Two days later, on Friday, February 20, death brought to a close a long 
and brilliant career as a teacher and scholar. 

James G. Randall was born on June 24, 1881, in Indianapolis. He took his 
bachelor’s degree at Butler College in 1903 and his Ph.D. at Chicago in 1911. 
After a tour of duty at various institutions including Roanoke College, where he 
married Ruth Painter, he came to the University of Illinois as assistant professor in 
1920. Here for over thirty years he studied, lectured, and wrote on the adminis- 
trative problems of the Civil War, which he had already begun to study in his 
book on the Confiscation of Property during the Civil War published in 1913. 
This book was followed by his study of Constitutional Problems under Lincoln 
(1926) and by his edition of the Diary of Orville Hickman Browning (Vol. I, 1925; 
Vol. II, 1931), in which he entered upon his study of the Lincoln theme. His most 
outstanding work was his volume Civil War and Reconstruction (1937), although 
his greatest fame came from his studies of Lincoln’s work as an executive. The 
first two volumes of Lincoln the President appeared in 1945 and the third in 
1952. Lincoln and the South was published in 1946, and Lincoln the Liberal 
Statesman, in 1947. Randall’s greatest success as a teacher lay in his direction of 
graduate study. Over the years he attracted a large number of able and even bril- 
liant students whose researches have brought into clearer focus many of the sub- 
sidiary phases of Lincoln’s work. Jim Randall is remembered at the University of 
Illinois for his unfailing kindness and gentleness and for his steady and undinch- 
ing devotion to the cause of exact scholarship. 


William D. Ross, assistant professor of American history at the University of 
Dayton from 1947 to 1951, died in Flint, Michigan, March 10, at the age of 
fifty-five. Mr. Ross took his B,S, at Northern Michigan College of Education and 
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his M.S, at the University of Michigan. Possessed of keen wit and friendly disposi- 
tion, Mr. Ross was an inspiring teacher. He was a member of the American His- 
torical Association. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisToricaz REVIEW: 


In reviewing my book The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century in the January 
number of the American Historical Review (p. 345) Professor G. C. Sellery takes 
issue with me on a statement of fact. Since the point is of some intrinsic interest 
and I was unable in my book to ofer evidence, I crave the privilege of a word. 

I had contended that Luther at the Diet of Worms was placed under the ban 
of the empire before he had been formally placed under the ban of the church by 
excommunication. Professor Sellery replies that the bull, Exsurge Domine, signed 
July 15, 1520, gave Luther sixty days from formal publication in which to recant. 
“If he did not do so, he was to be automatically excommunicate. The bull, Decet 
Romanum, January 3, 1521, for good measure announced that the excommunica- 
tion had gone into effect. The result of these bulls seems clear” (p. 346). 

To contemporaries it did not seem clear. The bull, Exsurge, certainly said that 
if Luther did not submit at the end of the sixty days, he would be excommunicate, 
but it did not say that the sentence would go automatically into effect, for who 
was to say when the sixty days was up? The time clock did not start ticking on 
the day when the bull was signed, but on the day when it was actually delivered. 
to the person named. This, in Luther’s case, had not taken place until October ro. 
His burning of the bull on December 10 was thus timed to coincide with the last 
day of grace according to his own reckoning. The general public, however, would 
not be aware of the sequence. The bull, Decet Romanum, was not added “for 
good measure,” but to announce that the terminus had been exceeded and that the 
penalty would now také effect (Section 3, German translation in the St. Louis 
edition of Luther’s works, XV, 1704 f.). But when did this bull take effect? It was 
dated January 3 and was addressed to all the prelates, and monks, divers and 
sundry, calling on them within three days of the receipt of the bull to execute it by 
the ringing of bells and the flinging of lighted tapers to the ground. The bull, then, 
had to be published before the penalty would go into operation. Nor did it suffice 
that the pope on January 18 informed the emperor that Luther was under the 
ban of the church. (Petrus Balan, Monumenta Reformationis Lutheranae, 1884, 
No. 13). He was not actually excommunicate until the clergy were notified to 
refuse him Communion. 

The publication of the bull was entrusted to Aleander, the papal representative 
at the Diet of Worms. On February 8 he wrote to Rome requesting that he be sent 
fifty copies of the bull against Luther in order that he might present it to the 
bishops and prelates (T. Brieger, Aleander und Luther 1521, Die vollständigten 
Aleander-Depeschen [Gotha, 1888], p. 48. The quotations following are from this 
work under the date.) On February 12, he wrote that on the tenth he had re- 
ceived a copy, and that he found in it many errors “inimical to our cause.” These 
errors were not at the time specified, but we learn later in his correspondence that 
the chief offense lay in the inclusion of other names along with Luther’s and, in 
particular, that of Ulrich von Hutten. Now, at that very moment Hutten was 
curdling the blood of Aleander with threats of violence. For that reason the bull 
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was withheld from publication and sent back to Rome for a new version in which 
the name of Hutten should be expunged. 

On April 5 Aleander wrote to Rome, “Highly needful is a bull in every respect 
like the preceding [Decet Romanum] but there is no need to mention anyone 
save Luther, making no reference to Hutten nor to the rest [Pirckheimer and 
Spengler] because there are some here who murmur that they do not know 
whether Luther after the expiration of his period of grace has actually been de- 
clared a heretic, and they make this an excuse for favoring him. Besides, this is 
no expedient time for the publication of the former bull, since Hutten and all the 
German nobles will murder me even though I be in the bosom of the emperor. 
To be sure Hutten does not care a fiz for excommunication on his soul’s account, 
but because of the ignominy he would do something mad. Therefore, I beg you 
most immediately to send the requested bull that 1 may publish it at the Diet 
and the populace may thereby be terrified. [ fully intend to publish this bull and 
the one against Hutten, and to print it after ] am safely out of Germany, but God 
forbid that it should come out while we are at Warms, for it will do our cause 
no good, and cost us all our lives.” 

Again on April 29 Aleander wrote to Rome, “Please hurry the bull against 
Luther declaring him to be a contumacious heretic, making no mention of Hutten 
nor the others save Luther, The bull already sent [Decet Romanum] would have 
been most excellent if the others had not been named. This bull is then to be 
revised and sent to me as speedily as possible, because the official of Trier tells me 
that some of the princes, no doubt at the instance of one of the Lutherans, are 
commencing to say that the emperor should not issue a mandate against Luther 
before the Pope has made such a declaration.” 

The letter concludes, “Finally I repeat that you send the bull against Luther 
printed immediately and disseminated everywhere. Give it the same date as the 
previous one, January 3, and for the love of God, do it as quickly as possible, 
naming only Luther and his adherents in general. The other bull [Decet 
Romanum] I will publish when I leave Germany.” 

On May 8 he reported to Rome the arrival of the bull as follows: “The bull 
has come, naming only Luther and his adherents in general, yet I wish it had 
come earlier. In that case, I would kave published it at Mainz, as the bul! stipu- 
lates and mention would have been made of it in the Edict [of Worms], which 
cannot now be done.” 

Yet even then Aleander did not oublish the bull. He explains why in a letter 
of May 18: “Albert of Mainz objects to having the bull published because it names 
him as one of those commissioned to execute it. He says that he would be in a 
most invidious position if he alone of the German clergy were singled out for this 
role.” 

Not until October, 1521, did Aleander inform a friend that he had actually 
published both bulls (Paul Kalkoff, “Zu Luthers römischen Prozess,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchengeschichte, XXV [1904], 145°). 

One will observe from the above passages that contemporaries believed Luther 
was not under the ban of the churck until the bull of excommunication had been 
formally published, and this is the justification for my statement that Luther was 
placed actually under the ban of the empire before the ban of the church went into 


effect. 
Yale University RoLanp H., BAINTON 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


Professor Bainton may be right and I wrong, but if so J am wrong in the very 
good company of Grisar and A, C. McGiffert (see their lives of Luther), whom 
I followed in my review. 


University of Wisconsin G. C. SELLERY 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


As one who has reviewed many books, I think I know something of the difh- 
culties of writing competent reviews. Nevertheless, 1 am appalled by the confusion 
and misrepresentation exhibited in Gaines Post's review of my book Marsilius of 
Padua and Medieval Political Fhilosophy in the January, 1953, issue of the 
American Historical Review (p. 338-40). Seldom have 1 seen a review in which 
so many adverse criticisms are set forth with so little justification. Since the tone 
and content of Post's review may influence some of your readers in their attitude 
toward the book, 1 ask leave to point out some of the more glaring faults in his 
discussion of it. | 

(1) Post say that from what he calls my “virtual omission of legal thought, 
contradictions result”; and he proceeds to list four such “contradictions.” Now 
it is a serious matter to say that a teacher of philosophy has contradicted himself 
and this four times. Let us therefore examine these alleged “contradictions.” 

(a) The first “contradiction” is that I hold that “Marsiglio was influenced by 
the government of Padua, yet his valentior pars was a principle of popular sover- 
eignty.” Where is the “contradiction” here? Contradiction consists in affirming 
and denying the same propositior. But it is one thing to assert an influence, and 
quite another thing to assert an identity. What I did say is far more complex than 
Post’s simple statement makes out. I declared that there are “obvious and funda- 
mental resemblances” between republican Padua and the Marsilian civitas, which 
I then proceeded to list (pp. 23-25). But I distinguished sharply between Padua 
as republican and Padua as unde-going the signoria carrarese from 1318 to 1405 
(p. 30), and I also distinguished between a democratic, egalitarian, majoritarian 
popular sovereignty and one which, like the Aristotelian “polity,” involves a com- 
bination of democratic and oligarchic principles. Moreover, I classified Marsilius’ 
valentior pars under the latter rather than the former kind of popular sovereignty 
(pp. 196, 198-99). With these qualifications understood, there is no “contradic- 
tion” in attributing to Marsilius both a popular sovereignty (where the populus is 
a “political,” not a “democratic” one; cf. pp. 180-82 of my book) and an influ- 
ence from republican Padua. 

(b) Post says that a second “contradiction” results from my view that Mar- 
silius “made use of elements of the Roman law, yet his theories were more logical 
and modern.” If Post can establish a contradiction in that juxtaposition, he must 
be using a new kind of logic. Where is there any inconsistency in saying that 
Marsilius used elements of Roman law and yet gave them an interpretation which 
is closer to that of some moderns than is found in Roman law itself? Post has 
here again confused influence and identity. Moreover, J nowhere declared that 
Marsilius’ theories were “more logical” than Roman law. 

(c) Still a further “contradiction” is found by Post in my view that Marsilius 
“believed in expedient, positive law, rejected a higher law, and yet championed a 
fundamental justice.” Here again a “contradiction” is found only by oversimplify- 
ing my discussion of a complex subject. What I said was that Marsilius believed in 
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objective justice; his positivism “is a positivism with respect not to justice but to 
law” (p. 135). But on the other hand he refused to subject positive human law to 
a “higher law” because this “would open the way to the consequences of papal 
interference and anarchy” (p. 144), for reasons which I then proceeded to show. 
Thus Post's charge of a contradiction rests on a confusion between believing in 
objective norms of justice and providing for the subjection of positive human law 
to those norms by an agency other than the legislator of that positive law. Mar- 
silius has the former, not the latter; but this does not involve him, or me, in con- 
tradiction. 

(d) The parade of “contradictions” elicited by Post is concluded by his state- 
ment that, according to me, Marsilius “was by and large an Aristotelian, but 
trusted the goodness and wisdom of the many.” This is a contradiction only ¡f 
Aristotle at no point “trusted the goodness and wisdom of the many.” But at 
Politics 1281a 40 Aristotle says: “There is this to be said for the Many. Each of 
them by himself may not be of a good quality; but when they all come together 
it is possible that they may surpass—collectively and as a body, although not indi- 
vidually—the quality of the few best” (Barker’s translation); and Aristotle also 
goes on to speak of the “many qualities of character and intelligence” passessed by 
the many. It seems incredible that Post should be ignorant of this famous passage, 
or of the fact that Hobbes, for instance, regarded Aristotle as a source of demo- 
cratic and libertarian sentiments (Leviathan, chap. 46). This is not, of course, 
Aristotle's sole view concerning “the many”; but 1 pointed out in my book that 
Marsilius’ defense of the hegemony of the valentior pars “is based upon those 
brief passages of the Politics in which Aristotle tentatively defends the democracy 
which he elsewhere condemns” (p. 196). Thus here as elsewhere Post’s accusation 
of “contradiction” is based on an oversimplification which ignores my explicit 
. statements of the complexities of the issues. 

I conclude, therefore, that not a single one of his accusations of “contradiction” 
can withstand critical scrutiny. A responsible scholar should not have made such 
a grave charge on so flimsy a basis. 

Nor are Post’s other criticisms any better grounded. There is space here to deal 
with only a few of them. 

(2) Post twice says that I interpret Marsilius’ valentior pars as meaning “nu- 
merical majority”; indeed, he refers to what he calls my “confident assertion that 
it means the numerical majority of all the citizens.” This, however, is a distortion 
of what I said. To read Post, one would think that I had made no advance beyond 
the interpretation of valentior pars in terms of simple quantitative majoritarianism 
which Gierke, Emerton, and others among the older commentators accepted be- 
cause they lacked a critical text of the crucial passage at Def. Pac. I. xii. 3. But on 
the contrary, I explicitly stated that “the valentior pars as he conceives it comprises 
not merely a bare majority (major pars) but an overwhelmirg majority” (p. 186); 
and I have a long discussion (pp. 185-99) in which the difference between a mere 
“numerical majority,” on the one hand, and Marsilius’ combination of “over- 
whelming majority” with qualitative criteria, on the other, is brought out in detail 
by comparison of Marsilius’ statements with salient aspects of Aristotle and of 
Roman and canon law. Post’s cavalier statement ignores this whole discussion and 
attributes to me a view quite different from the one which I set forth in detail. 

(3) Post, disagreeing with my emphasis on the uniqueress of Marsilius’ sub- 
jection of the priesthood to the temporal government, says that “Marsiglio, with- 
out denying divine and natural law and the ultimate goal of man, simply con- 
fines his discussion to the realm of the public law, to the problems of the status 
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praesentis saeculi, which includes, as in the legists, the priesthood.” This, however, 
is false. It is false, moreover, on a crucial point bearing on the whole question of 
the relation of Marsilius’ disposition of the church-state problem to that of his 
predecessors and contemporaries, including the legists. If it were true that Mar- 
silius “simply confines his discussion to the problems of the status praesentis 
saeculi,” then his position on this basic question would not differ from that of the 
legists. But, on the contrary, he provides for the human legislator’s control over 
the appointment of priests, and this for reasons bearing on “eternal death” as 
well as “civil disadvantage” (Def. Pac. II. xvii. 11). He likewise provides that the 
legislator or temporal ruler can compel the priests to administer the sacraments, 
and this because of the status futuri saeculi (II. xvii. 8,12,15). Moreover, he pro- 
vides that the legislators are to elect members of the general council which is to 
define articles of faith, and that the legislators can compel delegates to serve in 
the council, and all of this not only for reasons bearing on the status praesentis 
saeculi but also because of “the danger of shipwreck with respect to faith” (II. xx. 
1-8). And at II. xxi. 8 Marsilius lists a large number of matters, ranging from 
fasting to the canonization of saints, concerning which the legislator “or the ruler 
by its authority” is to make decrees, and all this pro statu praesentis saeculi vel 
venturi. Similar passages in which Marsilius explicitly provides for the temporal 
government’s control over the priesthood and religious matters for reasons bearing 
on the status futuri saeculi as well as that of the present world occur at II. xvii, 
8,12; IL xxi. 11; II. xxvi. 13,16. It is in these ways that Marsilius’ subjection of the 
priesthood and religion to the secular arm goes far beyond anything found in the 
legists. These matters were discussed in detail in my book, and were summarized 
on pages 295, 300-302. Post’s confident assertions on this question both give a 
false impression of what I said and ignore all the considerations I advanced which 
prove the falsity of his own statement of the matter. If Post knows of any legists 
or other writers prior to or contemporary with Marsilius who held Marsilius’ view 
on the subjection of the priesthood to the temporal government in spiritual mat- 
ters and for spiritual reasons, then he is in possession of information which no 
other historian has yet discovered, and he owes it to his colleagues to reveal his 
sources, 

(4) Post says that “jus sacrum (p. 9) is a serious misreading of D.I, I, 2 
(“Publicum jus in sacris, etc.”); it is certainly not divine law.” I nowhere said or 
implied that it was divine law; here again Post attributes to me something I did 
not hold. Moreover, my use of jus sacrum to refer to the Digest’s jus in sacris is 
also found in such reputable scholars as F. Schulz (Principles of Roman Law, 
trans. M. Wolff [Oxford, 1936], p. 27, n. 2) and C. H. Mcllwain (Growth of 
Political Thought in the West [New York, 1932], pp. 144, 224); see also the long 
discussion of this and related points in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopädie, sẹ. Jus 
sacrum. The “serious misreading” is thus Post’s, not mine. 

(5) Post says that I do not “understand clearly the plenitudo potestatis of the 
pope.” He provides no elucidation of this serious charge. Considering how much 
of my book is devoted to this very question, beginning from my careful summary, 
with detailed textual references, of the doctrine of the papalists concerning it 
(p. 8), I believe that I have the right to challenge him to prove his charge. 

(6) Post likewise says that I do not understand “the expression superiore carens 
(p. 131), which means that the king is emperor in his own realm, not that the 
state has no suzerain.” This interpretation of the expression by Post, however, is 
simply incorrect so far as Marsilius’ use of it is concerned (and I was dealing 
only with this). Marsilius never refers to the “king” as superiore carens, but always 
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rather to the “legislator” (cf. IT. xviii. 8; II. xxi. 1, 4; II. xxii. 9), whom he sharply 
distinguishes from the king or princeps. Moreover, if Post's interpretation were 
applied to the legislator, the expression superiore carens would be completely 
redundant, since Marsilius has already shown, from I. xii. 3 on, that the legislator 
(who is the universitas civium) possesses the supreme authority in the state. The 
expression as Marsilius uses it must hence refer to the relations between different 
“legislators,” i.e., the supreme authorities of different states; and this was the in- 
terpretation I gave on page 131 of my book. 

(7) Post attributes to me the position that Marsilius is “the first modern man.” 
I never said anything of the kind. On the contrary, I explicitly dissociated my in- 
terpretation from those interpretations of Marsilius which proceed by “acclaiming 
in his thought departures from the medieval tradition, and anticipations of subse- 
quent developments, which a closer study of Marsilius and of his predecessors 
would have shown not to be such departures cr anticipations” (p. 12). Moreover, 
I pointed out the ways in which Marsilius’ doctrine is different from that of such 
a celebrated “modern man” as Machiavelli in the Prince (p. 307). At other points 
I likewise differentiated Marsilius’ ideas from those of various other moderns to 
which they had been assimilated by previous commentators: Locke on religious 
toleration (p. 164), Rousseau on the general will (p. 58, n. 34; p. 215), Montes- 
quieu on the separation of powers (pp. 234-35), Bodin on sovereignty (p. 256), 
Hobbes on absolutism (pp. 121-25, 301-302, 210-11). Post’s characterizations of 
my position as the kind of uncritical acclamatica of Marsilius “modernity” which 
I explicitly disavowed and carefully avoided, give the readers of this Review a 
completely misleading impression of both my procedure and my interpretation. 

(8) Concerning Post’s reference to what he calls my “pompous verbiage” I will 
say nothing not suggested by my above comments; I will leave it to him to reflect 
on the ethics of discussion. But 1 must protest against his statement that in my in- 
terpretation Marsilius’ corporate theory becomes “a profoundly mystical ‘holism.’ ” 
I did indeed call it a “holism,” but I nowhere said or implied that there was any- 
thing “mystical” about it. On the contrary, I pointed out both its similarities to 
antecedent “whole-part” doctrines (pp. 216-17) and the drastic way in which 
Marsilius used it to give to the corporate people a complete political superiority in 
both spiritual and temporal matters. Here as elsewhere both the tone and the 
content of Post’s comments convey a quite misleading impression of my book. 

Post’s review is of a kind which does a distinct disservice to the cause of sound 
scholarship and of fruitful communication among scholars. 


University of Chicago ALAN GEWIRTA 


[The editor should perhaps explain that at his request Professor Post cut his 
review to about one third its original length to conform to space limitations of the 
Review and thus deleted the detailed explanations of his criticisms. No such re- 
strictions have been imposed on Professor Gewirth.] 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


What Mr. Mitrany says about the nature of his book in his recent communica- 
tion (AHR, April, 1953, pp. 793-94) is very like what I said about it in my review... 
He calls it an essay, so do I; he contrasts it with Roberts’ study, so do I. Indeed, if 
I read Mr. Mitrany's communication aright, he and I differ only over the meaning 
to be attached to the word “thesis.” When I said that Roberts’ analysis “occa- 
sionally shakes some of Mitrany’s chief theses,” I did not at all intend “theses” to 
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mean “theses for the solution of practical present-day issues,” as Mr. Mitrany 
interprets the term, nor do 1 think that many of my readers would read it in this 
sense. I intended rather to suggest that some of Mr. Mitrany's conclusions were at 
least open to question, and J went on to indicate which ones and why I thought so. 
There is nothing in Mr. Mitrany's communication which makes me feel 1 ought to 
reconsider. 


Harvard University Rosert LEE WOLFF 
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